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THE COAL STRIKE OF 1893. 


HE effect of the sixteen weeks’ coal strike in the Midland counties 

in the autumn of the year just ended has been so far-reaching, 

and so seriously hurtful to the commercial interests of the country, 

that an investigation into its history and results cannot fail n be of 
interest. 

Next to those directly concerned, the parties who will be most 
deeply involved in this matter are the public, and the object of the writer 
is to submit such a statement of the case as will enable a correct judg- 
ment to be arrived at as to whether the ooal-owners were justified in 
seeking to make any variation in the rate of wages paid to the men, 
and to try to draw some useful conclusions from what has happened, 
with the view of avoiding similar catastrophes in the future. 

Briefly, the history of the strike is as follows. 

In the latter part of the year 1888 a general improvement in trade 


occurred throughout the whole country. A gradual advance in the 


selling price of coal took’ place from the beginning of the year 1889, 
and the highest prices were reached in the first half of the year 1890. 
Between 1888 and 1890 the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain 
developed and embraced for the first time the area it now covers, the 
effect being that united action was forced upon the mine-owners 
within the district covered by the workmen’s Federation. 

Towards the end of June, 1890, wages reached a point in the 
federated districts 40 ‘per cent. higher than they were in the year 
1888, and at that point they have remained ever since. 

The members of the Miners’ Federation believe, no donbt, that the 
advance of wages was due to the strength and extent of their 
Federation. Such advances were really, however, a proportion of the 
increased selling prices: ees and constituted a share in the 
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improved trade which the dolliery owners were quite willing to give, 
and which colliers in other districts outside the Federation were able to 
obtain. It will be teadily understood that the advances given in the 
years 1888, 1889, 1890, were not arranged without numerous meetings 
between the representatives of the employers and the workmen, and 
. at these meetings the leaders of the men plainly intimated that the 
ground on which they applied for an advance of wages was that the 
improvement in the selling price of coal justified it. At a conferance 
held on the 4th March, 1890, one of the leading. representatives of 
the men stated that “ the priœ paid by the public is a barometer that 
actuates our men in asking for advances of wages.” 

In order to indicate clearly the district in which the strike took 
place the tabular list below may be of service : 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Cumberland. 


» North Wales. 
l . Nottinghamshire, 


Staffordshire. 
Leicestershire 
Warwickshire. 
Gloucestershire. 


The coalfields outaide the district on strike ere denoted in small 
capitals, while those which went on strike are shown in italics. The 
total annual output of athe districts which ‘ceased working was, 
approximately, 86,000,000 of tons. The total output of the districts 


which continued working was about 96,000,000—total 182,000,000. 
Towards the end of October, collieries representing an output of about 


20,000,000 of tons per annum resumed aoe without obtaining a 
reduction. : 


THE COAL-STRIKE OF 1892. 8g 


When a fall in selling prices took place in the latter portion of 
the year 1890, followed’ by several further falls in 1891 and 1892, 


the coal-owners in the Midland districts felt that they were justi- °. 


fied in asking for a reduction of wages, but several circumstances 
caused them to defer taking action. They were aware that the, 
principles adopted by the Miners’ Federation were such that,.when a 
reduction of wages was asked for, a sevére struggle was likely to take 
place So long, therefore, as any margin of profit remained, action, 

_ was deferred. But by the end of 1891 a nomber of collieries had 
reached the losing point—-that is the point at whioh the selling price 
had fallen to a leas price than the cost of production, and only very . 
favourably situated collieries, with large outputs and a low cost of 
production, were still able to hold their own. 
_ Measures might have been taken in the year 1892 to reduce wages, 

but the strike in the large coal-producing district of Durham in the 

spring of that year gave a temporary and artificial spurt to the Mid- ` 
land trade, and the application by the coal-owners for a reduction of 
wages was deferred. 

‘Nothing, perhaps, affords a better test of the true position of the 
coal-trade than the prices at which the largest buyers (the railway 
and gas companies) are able to make contracts. The usual period 
for which such large contracts are made is the twelve months ending 
June 80, and such contracts are generally arranged about the month 
of May. In the spring of 1898 three points became manifest to the - 
oolliery-owners in the Midland districta: 

1. That, owing ‘to the evidently restricted bnying-power of the 
whole orld there was a distinct shrinkage in the demand for coal. 

2. That the contracts to be made from July 1, 1898, would have 
to be at lower prices than for the previous twelve months. 

8. That if the collieries could only be carried on by securing such - 
contracts it would be absolutely necessary to. have the cost of produc- 
‘tion (of which wages amount to about 65 per cent.) reduced, and even | 
the most advantageously situated collieries found that the time had 
come to ask the men to give up some portion of the increase of wages 
conceded when prices advanced and because prices advanced ; and, 
accordingly, interviews were arranged and place with the men 
in June and July last, 

. At this time the Owners fully recognised the serious consequences 
of a prolonged ‘strike, and they were resolved to leave no stone ‘un- 

- turned in order to avert such a calamity. When the meetings with 
the representatives of the men took place, the owners proposed that 
25 per cent. from the 40 per cent given to the men between 1888 and 
‘1890 should be conceded, on the simple ground thet the price of coal, 
which had advanced between 1888 and 1890, had fallen to an extent 

` which more than justified this reduction in wagee—a reduction, not 


ed 
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really of 25 per cent., but equal to about 17} per cent. on the gross 
earnings, thia being the proportion which 25 bears to 140. 

Before any notice to terminate service was given to the workmen, 
the owners offered to submit the whole question to arbitration, as they 
were quite willing to prove by their books that the reduction asked 
for was fair, reasonable, and necessary. This offer the men refused. 

After the strike had continued for several weeks, the mayors of 
certain towns, appreciating the damage which was being done to the 
trade of the district, and the suffering which was falling on the work- 
ing classes generally, offered their services to bring about a settlement. 
They met by arrangement representatives’ of both owners and work- 
men, and, without asking for any evidence or data from either, made 
& proposition which was declined by both parties. The owners, how- 
ever, while not admitting they had asked too much, expressed their 
willingness to modify their demand, and to accept a reduction of 15 
per cent., this being equal to about 107 per cent. off the gross wages. 

Other meetings took place, and the final conference between the 
owners and men took place on Friday, November 4, under the 
chairmanship of Lord Rosebery, when it was arranged that the men 
should go to work on the old terms, and that a Board of Conciliation 
with an independent chairman with a casting-vote should, for twelve 
months at least, regulate wages, the understanding being that no 
reduction should take place before February 1, 1894. 

When the demand was made in July last, it would have been proved, 
had arbitration been agreed upon— 

1. That the 172 per cent. asked for was justifiable ; 

2. That it was for the best -interests of the workmen that they 
should submit to such a reduction. 


The second point the writer has attempted to deal with at length 
later on. With regard to the first, attention may be drawn to the - 
following very important facts bearing on the case. ‘ 

It is probably generally admitted that the variation in the annual 
production of pig-iron affords a very fair criterion of the state of 
English trade. 

The production of pig-iron in 


1889 was . . . : l 8,822,000 tons. 
1890 , - 28 7,904,000 ,, 
1891 „. ; a . 7,406,000 __,, 
1892 ,, . m a 6,709,000 ,„ 


The reduced production being 1,618,000 tons, or about 15 per cent. 
in four years. ‘ 

The general trade of the country is also indicated by the’ variation, 
in the value of the combined exports and imports. 
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In 1890 these amounted to 749 millions sterling. 
„ 1891 ,, 7 „n TH ” ” Diasa 


n 1892 9? ET 1 715 7 l n 


But the-selling price of coal from time to time is, af coury , «he true 
teat of the state of the coal trade. The advances in wages reached 
the present rate in 1890. The Board of Trade returns in August of 
that year showed that the average price realised (at the port) for the 
coal exported from the kingdom was 18s. léd. per ton. ' In’ the 
month of June, 1898, the price had fallen to 9s. oi reduction of 
-Bs. 83d. per ton. 

A farther indication of the serious fall Sos TEE A te 
Jarge contracta is shown in the diagram on the following page, which 
illustrates, in a striking manner, the rise and fall of prices, and the 
way in which the rate of wages in the Midland counties Hag been 
maintained, long after such prices began to fail. 

The conclusions which may be drawn from the above diagram (the 
varying selling values in which are applicable to many collieries in the 
Midland district) are as follows : 


1. It will be seen that the wages reached the highest point 
in the autumn of 1890, and have remained at this height-—vis,, 
` 40 per cent. above the 1888 wages—up to this date. 

2. The contracta made from July 1, 1891, showed a down- 
ward. tendency, and there has been a farther drop i iii 
year since. 

8. It will be seen that the gas-coal and steam-coal lines, 
representing the prices ruling from July 1, 1898, to July 1, 
1894, are only a shade higher than the prices which ruled from 
1888 to 1889, when wages were 80 per cont. less than they are at 


From this it will be seen that the owners were quite justified 
(judging from selling prices only) in asking for a reduction of 25 per 
cent. from the 40 per cent. ruling since 1890. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that it would be a great mistake 
to draw any conclusion from the artificially high prices which the 
scarcity of coal during the strike has produced, and which, owing to 
the winter season, and to the general absenoe of stocks throughout 
the country, has continued. There is, as yet, no change in the 
general unsatisfactory conditions of the coal trade which existed last 
Jane, and which will probably be experienced again before trade im- 
proves and selling values advance. 

In order to fully grasp the situation when the strike began, it is 
well to understand what had happened in the various competing 
coal-produong districts, and the following facts show this’: i 


in 
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1. Northumberlund.—In Northumberland, wages went up to 
about 40 per cent. higher than they were in 1888, but the first 
fall took place so long ago ss February, 1891, or about two and 
a half years before the Midland owners asked for a reduction. 
Since then other reductions have taken place, and the North- 
umberland wages now stand (not counting the temporary advance 
recently given) at 15 per cent. higher than they were in 1888. 

2. Durham.—In Durham the wages went up to 85 per cant. 
above the basis price, this point being reached in January, 1891, 
and in the summer of 1892 these wages were reduced 10 per 
cent., and.a further 5 per cent. in the spring of 1898, leaving . 
the Durham wages (exclusive of the temporary advance given 
during the Midland strike) 20 per cent. higher than the basis. 

_ 8. South Wales.—The wages in South Wales rose to 574 
per cent. above the basis price, this point being reached in 
May, 1891; but a reduction took place the same year (nearly 
two years before the Midland ~ owners asked Yor a reduction), 
and other reductions have taken place regularly since, until 

last June, when’ wages stood 10 per cent. over the basis, since 
which they have been raised 10 per cant. by the action of the 
sliding scale They now stand at 20 per cant. above the 
basis. 


We have thus three important coal-producing’ districts competing 
` with the Midland counties working, at the present time, at a wages’ 
rate about 20 per cent. higher than the basis, or practically 20 per 
cent. less than the wages now paid in the Aftdland distrid, and no one 
can help being impressed with the oontrast which these districts 
_ present to the condition of things recently existing in the Midland 
counties. In the Midlands, the effects of the strike have been 
disastrous, The whole of the funds of the Miners’ Unions have been 
exhausted ; the miners are, for the most part, in debt; the general 
trade of the district is seriously damaged ; the consymer is obliged 
to pay a high price for ooal, in consequence of the artificial scarcity 
produced by the strike; and, finally, many of the markets for the 
coal of the Midlands are temporarily, if not permanently, lost. On 
this last point I may mention that the Dutch Government railways, 
which have for many years past obtained their supplies of coal 
' exclusively from the English market and from the Midland coal- 
fields, have purchased their coal for the coming twelve months from 
l Westphalia. 

What is the picture on the other side, where, i in one case (South 
Wales), a sliding scale prevaila, and where, in the other case (North- 
umberland and Durham), the wise counsels of the men’s leaders have 
been listened to? The mines have worked regularly, and excellent 
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wages have bean earned by the men; the misfortunes of the Midlands 
have been an advantage to these competing districte, as the owners 
have, in both cases, been able to concede an advance,in wages; they 
have obtained new marketa, which the Midland oollieries will have 
the utmost difficulty in getting back; and a better feeling between 
the owners and the men has been established. 

The prosperity of these competing districts, and the retrogreasion 
of the districts in which‘the Miners’ Federation existe, will continue’ 
to go on, unless something can be done to enlighten the men working 
.in the Midland ooalfields as to the fallacy of the doctrines which have 
up to this time directed the action of the Federation. These are ; 


1. That it is possible for the Miners’ Federation to maintain 
wages, no matter what fall may take place in the selling price 
of the article produced, and notwithstanding the fact that the 
advance in the selling price of coal in past years haa enabled an 
advance of wages to be given. 

2, That coal-owners are able to pay a minimum wage, no 
matter what the condition of trade happens to be. 

3. That the owners of collieries can maintain the price of 
coal by combination or otherwise, and can avoid (in time of 
depressed trade) taking such low contracta for coal (tn competition 
with other districts and with foreign producers) as compel them 
to ask a proportionate reduction of wages from the miners. À 
simple illustration of the impossibility of forcing up prices has.‘ 
come before the writer whilst penning these words, An owner of 
three blast furnaces which were damped down in the Midland 
counties during the strike, asks a price for a contract for 1000 tons 
of coal per week, and states that his furnaces wil not be put to 
work until he can purchase coal which will leave him a margin 
of prof. Whether as owner of furnaces or collieries, it is 
quite clear that the only remedy left to a proprietor, when his 
cost of production amounts to more than the selling price, is to 

‘ close his works, and this is what must invariably happen when 
the workman insists upon a wage which leaves his employer no 
margin of profit. In other words, it may be right and just for 
workmen to insist upon a minimum wage, but if such wage 
amounts to more than the employer is able to give, he must 
cease to employ such ii 

Happily for Nolanai Durham, and South Wales, the 
principles defined above have not been acted upon, and -it must be 
obvious to the simplest understanding that if in a country like Great 
Britain certain coal-producing districts recognise the law that wages 
.Inust vary to some extent with the selling price of the article 
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produced, it is impossible for the districts whith defy this law to 
compete. 

Even if the whole of England were to ‘be stig by one Miners’ 
Federation which acted upon such lines, the large oealfields of 
France, Belgium, and Germany, worked by miners whose hours are 
longer and whoss wages are less, would quickly take away all ‘the ex- 
port trade of Great Britain, and thus throw out of employment many 
thousands of English collars. But pursuing the question still further, 
and assuming that the whole of the ooalfields of Europe could be ruled 
by a Federation insisting on the principles referred to, and assuming 
that wages and the selling price of coal could accordingly be forced 
up, the result would assuredly be to place in the hands of the United 
States most of the export trade of the world. In the production of 
coal, America has one great advantage in the command of thick and 
cheaply worked coal-seams which can be worked at a small cost, and 
be carried away at low railway rates, and stands, in this respect, in a 
very different position from Huropean countries, where a large propor- 
tion of the cheaply worked coal has been exhausted. 

One point as to the economical production of coal which bears on 
our relations to foreign countries is not perhaps fully appreciated, Ont 
of an output of 182,000,000 tons produced in óne year, about 
42,000,000 are shipped to foreign countries, and have to compete with 
foreign coal; but the competition with other nations does not end 
here. Our exporta amount to about £820,000,000 sterling, comprising 
manufactured and other goods and it is safe to estimate that in the 
production of these goods a further 15,000,000 tons of coal are used. 
If the price of coal, therefore, be proased to too high a point, there 
~ will be a great risk of losing most of the trade which these important 

figures represent. 

An interesting account of the terrible loss caused by the strike 
-appeared in the Glasgow Herald of December 5 last; an elaborate 
calculation showing that the estimated cost of the stoppage was 
rather over £33,000,000, this being made up a8 follows : 


£ 





Loss of wages. cA y : i ‘ ‘ ; Eer 000 
profits and an oe 480,000 

Loss of profits on fron, potteries, factories, railways, shipping and gas £'160°000 
oe of spas sage sb oat fts and to householders . 8,641,000 
agil increased price of coal $ : : p A 4,791,000 

£88,023,000 


i 


This estimate, which ig, perhaps, not far from the mark, takes no 


account of the consequential loss which will fall upon the country - 


for the next year or two, as the result of the stoppage of trade due 
to the strike. 
_In contrast, however, with, these TAME S figure, it is well to 


+ 
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contemplate for a moment what the men were contending against. As 
has already been pointed out, the reduced demand of‘ the coal-owners 
amounted to 10°7 per cent, and assuming that the wages to be reduced 
referred to those of 250,000 men who had previously earned, say, 80s. 
per week, the reduction of 10°7 per cent. upon a year’s earnings, at 
this rate, would have amounted to rather over £2,000,000 per annum, 
so that we have before us the appalling fact that to resist a-reduction’ 
of wages amounting in one year to £2,000,000 the country has been 
plunged into a loss of 288,000,000, with a prospective further loss to 
face, But this is not all. Taking the same general. figures, it will 
be seen that the miners have deprived themselves, in the period of ` 
sixteen weeks during which they were on strike, of wages amounting 
to about 26,000,000 sterling, besides the loss of the Union finds 
. Which they had in hand. It will, therefore, be sean that, in order 
to resist what might have been a temporary reduction of. wages of 
£2,000,000, the miners have themselves gaap a loss, up to date, 
. of £6,000,000. 

If this large outlay had been seni in upholding a principle 
which applied to the whole of the ooal-trade of Great Britain, there | 
‘ might have been some temporary satisfaction, on the men’s part, in 
contemplating the result, as they might have urged that it was well 
worth entering apon a contest at almost any cost which would have 
the effect of upholding wages at a higher figure ; but on this point 
we are faced by an unanswerable difficulty. The miners in the com- 
peting districts of Northumberland, Durham, and Sonth Wales have 
not only been working vigorously during the whole of the Midland 
strike, but long before that strike commenced they wisely recognised |: 
the truth of the economic pfact’ that it is absolutely impossible to 
maintain prices when the demand, for a while, becomes seriously lesa 
than the supply, and when there is a general shrinkage in the value 
of goods (such as iron, hardware, chemicals, &c.) in the cost af pro- 
ducing which coal forms an important element. 

_ One of the striking features of this historioal struggle is, that the . 
contest has been carried on by the men with remarkable skill and 
pertinacity. On the other hand, any lack of strength shown by the 
owners arose entirely from the different conditions—natural and 
financial—existing at different collieries. The coal-owners who set 
tHeir collieries to work on -the old terms go soon as the “20th” rule 
(which provides for the stoppage of all the collieries in the Federation if 
any are stopped by a general trade dispute) was relaxed, were actuated 
by political considerations, financial difficulties, or a desire to reap a 
harvest from the high prices which the public was forced to pay, 
whilst their neighbours continued the struggle on their behalf; and 
there was something very significant in the case of one large colliery 
proprietor, who, when he arranged for his collieries to resume work, 
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intimated, throngh the public press, his reiterated conviction that 
the stoppage of pits had taken place because ‘a reduction of meee: 
was absolutely necessary | 

The colliery owners who thus went to work materially prolonged 
the strike, and as they not only set their pita to work but also em- 
ployed the workmen, and supplied the customers of their neighbours, 
this was a severe strain upon the endurance of the cbal-owners who 
` „were fighting the battle. 

It may be interesting at this point to refer to the mistakes made 
by the various parties concerned in this conflict 

Those made (in the opinion of the writer) by the coal-owners were 
as follows: , 

1. In not having brought forward the question of a reduction of ` 
wages in the year 1892, and in not producing the figures which 
justified this reduction at that time. 

2. When arbitration was refused by the men, in not immediately 
publishing, for the enlightenment of the miners themselyes and the 
public, the facta and figures which'would have been brought before 
an umpire ag a justification for the demand for the reduction 
proposed. 

8. In speaking of the reduction asked for as ‘‘ 25” per oent., when 
in fact the proposed actnal reduction, upon the gross earnings, amounted 
to 172 per cent. 

4. In not following the example of the men in utilising the press 
day by day as a means of giving information to the miners and the 
public as to the various arguments, facta, and data which bore on the 
dispute. 

Although it is ee ere T it is the fact that most 
of the coal-owners, directly or indirectly, contributed in various 
ways to the support of the homes and children of their workmen 
during the strike, and this, nq doubt, had the effect of prolonging the 
struggle. l 

The errors made by the men were: 

1. In thinking that by stopping the whole of the collieries in the 
Midland coalfield for a week in the spring of 1892 (termed the “stop 
week ”) wages could be maintained. It simply had the effect of 
reducing stocks, and stimulating the trade in competing districts. 

2. In thinking that selling prices would be strengthened and wages 
kept up by working five days per week throughout the federated 
district during the sammer of 1892, The general effect of this was, 
that a large number of. collieries produced i in five days as much coal 
as they had previously produced in six, and collieries that were 
previously working short time continued to do.so.* ` 

3. Many members of the Miners’ Federation appeared to believe 
that the strength of the Federation was such that they were able to 
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resist a reduction not of 25 per cent. but of even I per oent., as they 
held that, having obtained a certain wage which was admitted to 
be satisfactory, they were able to maintain it in a falling market by the 
mere force of their combination. This was the, great and initial 
mistake which the men fell into in connection with the coal-strike, 
and they seem to have quite lost sight of the fact that an attempt 
to maintain wages under.such conditions must result either in 
reducing the number of days worked per man (as was the case many 
months before the strike commenced) or im absolutely stopping 
certain collieries altogether when the loss in working became more 
serious than could:be borne. x 

The writer happens to be interested in a number of collieries 
which stopped work during. the recent strike, and no better illustra- 
tion, perhaps, can be given of the condition of matters than the 
resulta of working five of these collieries for the month of June 
last. 

These results are shown in the following table : 


Loss on working during June, 1898. Loss per ton.. 
È sm à ' B d 
o. 1 Colliery “ ; 181 2 0 11:81 
-T po ‘ 200 2 0 ses ee 11°74 
B y . . 968 B 4 gee ie . 842 
+ y ; š 887 0 ‘8... 6°81 
1 eee ; : 265 15 6 \ L 2°88 


Total £9,452 8 I - | . 

It will be seen that at* these five collieries, the loss for the month 
preceding the beginning of the strike amounted to no leas than 
£2452, and these pita are typical of a large number of the collieries 
which gave notice for a reduction of wages. It would be 
interesting to know what the miners themselves would have done had 
they been the owners of these particular five collieries ? When the 
improvement in trade took place in 1889 four ont of the five were 
owing their bankers a considerable amount of money, and the profit 
made in the two years of good prices was nearly altogether spent in 
paying off the overdrafts at the bankers’ and in providing new and 
improved plant for carrying on the collieries. There would have 
been no alternative, if wages had not been reduced, or if trade had 
not improved, but. to stop the whole of these , collieries until a 
reduction of wages could be obtained. But this is-a point which the 
men have not understood. They say, “ Your losses are due to your ' 
folly in taking such low-priced contracts.” The answer to this is. 
that each oolliery-owner exerta his utmost powers to make his colliery 
pay by getting the very best price he can for what he sells, and aims, 
of course, at working at the least posible logs. If he can make his 
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colliery work five days by taking low contracts, the result both to him 
and especially to the colliers whom he employs is better than doing 
without thes contracts and working three days per week. Hence the 
ocoal-owner, who in 1889 and 1890 gave the workmen higher wages 
because he obtained higher prices for contracts, was surely justified 
in asking such workmen to give up some of the advance so. given 
when contracts had to be taken at reduced rates. But the colliers 
within the area of the Miers’ Federation refused to recognise this 
principle, and the strike of sixteen weeks ensued. At the same 
time the colliers in the competing districte already referred to 
appreciated the position, and have experienced the blessing of com- 
tinnous employment and fair remuneration for their work. 

Did the public make any mistake? I venture'to submit that 
one serious oversight on the part of the public led to the commission 
of a further error. The House of Commons is supposed to represent 
the voice of the public, and when in July last the certainty of a great 
and disastrous strike was assured, the representatives of the people 
should have been pressed to urge forward some such Arbitration Bill as 
that which was submitted to Parliament by Mr. Mundella early in the 
year, and which was then shelved. Had such an Arbitration Bill been 
passed, the effect, even if the result had been rejected by the men, 
would have been to have brought before the country the true facts of 
the case as to the earnings of the men, and the false impressions 
which have gained ground on this point, and which led the ptblic to 
think that they were supporting men who were fighting for a living 
wage, would have been prevented. At the time when the strike 
difficulties were most critical, Parliament was busying itself with the 
Parish Councils and Employers’ Liability Bills, as to which the country 
appeared to evince but a languid degree of interest, whilst: millions of 
troubled people were anxiously looking and ‘longing for some solution 
of the deadlock which had been pressing heavily on every one’s mind 
for months past. 

The resulta of the contest as it affecta the owners, workmen, and 
the public, may be summarised as follows : 

1. A strike has taken place which has lasted sixteen weeks, and 
has caused a serious blow to the trade of the Midland counties, and 
a loss of many millions to thoge concerned. 

2. This lo has been incurred in fighting out a question which in 
competing coal-producing districta has been dealt sith, in one case, 
by an arrangement being come to by which the workmen participate 
in variations in selling pricea, and in the other by the workmen 
admitting the principle that they must share with Hig owners of coal- 
mines in the varistions of trade. 

8. The miners who belong to the Federation, in order to resist the 
proposed reduction in wages, which would have amounted over the 
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next twelve months to about 22,000,000, have suffered a logs in wages 
of about three times this amount. 

4 The coal-owners’ loss is not so serious as that of the miners, but 
the chief trouble to them (and the miners) will be the loss of trade in 
the Midland district for some time to come. 

5, The public have had to pay for sixteen weeks very high prices 
for coal, and the absence of stocks may cause the present scarcity and 
high prices to continue for some time to come. 

6. The temporary maintenance of wages at the old rate can scarcely 
be regarded as a realised fact to the miners, who, in order to support 
a large number of men for whom work could not be found after the 
termination of the strike, submitted for a time to a levy of 2s. 6d. per 
week, which is early equivalent to the reduction at which they could 
have resumed work some two months ago. 

7. A Board of Ooncilistion has been decided upon which, with 
the aid of an independent chairman, will, it is hoped, regulate wages 
in the future. One lamentable fact in connection with the strike 
stands out above all others—-namely, that such a Board might have 
been arranged in July last, without the sacrifice of a single penny 
or the stoppage of a single day, had the proposals of the coal-owners 
been entertained. 

8. During the strike the public have subscribed to help the colliers 
to a certain degree, but such subscriptions have been given on the 
assumption that there was some trath in the ory that the men were 
struggling against the imposition of a starvation wage The true 
facta of the case, however, as to the men’s earnings, which, during the 
last few weeks of the strike, were published, and the further data as 
to which the coal-owners are able to produce, show that the average 
daily wage of the colliers working in the Midland counties is at least 
7s. per day, and a number of instances have been put forth showing 
that at many collieries the average wage of good and inferior workmen 
has been, over the first seven months of last year, about 8s. per day. 
Such figures will probably come as a great surprise to many who may 
have formed their idea of a miner’s earnings from such statements ‘as 
thoae made by Mr. Hugh Price Hughes in 8t. James’s Hall in October 
last, when a large gathering of workmen was given to understand 
that the present earnings of colliers was 13s. 9d. per week! Fortu- 
nately, the true facta of the case will soon be placed before the Board ’ 
of Conciliation. « 

The problem which every person interested in the coal trade is 
anxious to solve at the present time is the discovery of some scheme 
or system which will provide for the remuneration to capital and 
labour bearing some relation to varying states of trade, and which 
will prevent the capitalist, the workman, and the consumer from being 
the victims of such a catastrophe as that recently experienced. 
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, The coal-owners will enter upon this new and important phase of 
the question with a broad and liberal desire to provide for workmen 
participating in the results of any improvement in trade that may 
take place from time to time. In the same way the writer believes 
that most of the miners recognise the fairness of the principle that 
workmen should share with their employers the occasional burden of 
‘bad times. 

Both the ooal-owners and the men are anxiously hopeful that the 
outcome of the recent struggle will be the settlement of a satisfactory 
basis for the future regulation of wages; and as both parties have 
agreed to a Board of Oonciliation, it is certain that there.is a great 
opportunity for arranging a scheme which will ensure the Midland 
district against strikes for the future. 

EMERSON BAINBRIDGE. 
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A LIVING WAGE. 


meeting at the Holborn Town Hail,” antl the newspaper 
correspondence of which it has been the occasion, have at 
least served to bring out the fact that the advocates of the living 
wage are by no means of one mind as to the meaning they attach 
to the term. A phrase which connotes several inconsistent opinions 
may still serve as a popular cry; it may even be disported, as one 
enthusiast suggested, on the banner of the new movement. But 
there are disadvantages in employing such a term in the serious dis- 
cussion, of practical evils; its ambiguity may do real mischief by 
rousing among the masses vague expectations which are doomed to 
disappointment, while critics are not inclined to give careful con- 
_ sideration to a policy which seems to be only half thought out. It 
behoves those who regard the principle as sound, to look at the nature 
of the demand it makes and to forecast -its probable -consequences 
more Closely, so as to guard against its distortion ; they will also do- 
well to show their reasons for preferring this proposal to alternative 
suggestions for dealing with the industrial difficulties of the day. 


L 

Perhaps nothing is more surprising about this incipient agitation 
than the attitude which is taken towards political economy, both by 
the advocates of the change and their critics. The critics appeal to 
political economy to dismiss the project from being heard at all; 
they seem to think that political economy has laid down certain 
laws, which the advocates of the living wage are trying to transgress, 
and that it is fitting to put such presumptuous persons in the pillory 
for contempt of authority. Some of the advocates of the measure 

* Oonference on the Christian Organisation of Industry, Nov. 28, 1898. 
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_ seem to take the same view of their position; they, are not behind- 
band in indicating their disregard for economic science, and their 
readiness to trample it boldly under foot if called on to do so. But 
their heroism is'a little cheap. They are not likely to be, brought 
into conflict with political economy on this ee in more than 
. one way it may help to serve their purpose. 

(a) It certainly does‘not refuse to consider the case; to do so 
would be forfeiting ita claim to be a science. Nor has political 
economy laid down any'laws with which it is a duty, for us to 
comply. ‘The misunderstanding of the sphere and soope of , the 
science is common enough, and itis one for which economists are 
partly to blame,* even while they deplore it; hut though common and 
excusable, it is none the leas complete. The so-called laws of political 
economy—in so‘far as they are universal in form—-are hypothetical 
principles which it is convenient to use as instruments for investigating 
the complicated phenomena of society ; but it is absurd to treat mere 
instroments of investigation, assumed for convenience’ sake, aa prin- 
. ciples for practical guidance. Some of the so-called laws of political 
economy have a different character, since they are generalisations from 
experience ; they tell us what has happened, and so enable us to forecast 
what will happen under any similar conditions. They formulate what 
has occurred in the past, but do not tell us what ought to occur in 
the future; they neither condemn nor approve what is yet untried. 
But still they have an important bearing on any such proposal as 
that of a living wage; the empirical generalisations of the economist 
enable us to forecast the probable results of the living wage on 
business relations in the near future; they do not take us very far 
ahead, because society and its business habits are always changing ; but 
they do enable us to make an intelligent forecast for some little way 
ahead, because society and ita habita change but slowly. Political 
economy does not approve or condemn; it gives us the best avail- 
able means of forecasting the probable result of some change in ita 
effects on the material prosperity of the country; the science then 
leaves it to politicians and moralista to approve or disapprove of ‘the 
project. To take a familar instance: Political economy does not 
enjoin Free Trade, nor does it recommend Protection ; it only helps 
us to make a reasoned forecast of the probable resulta of Protection 
as compared with the probable resulta of Free Trade. When we 
have these forecasts before us, most men would agree with me in 
thinking that Free Trade offers far the wisest policy for England in 
the present day and under the:special circumstances of her condi- 
` tion. Similarly the advocates of a living wage need not fear 
political economy; they have no-reason to brush it aside. They are 
bound to rely on political economy if they argue on rational gpounds, 


l * “Pioa for Pure Science” in the Eoæonomic Review, Jan. 1892. i 
VOL. LXY, B 
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and not merely from sentiment or baseleas expectations. They may be- 
ready to use economic principles, for these give ua the best means 
‘ of forecasting the probable results of the living wage policy. Those: 
who favour it on sentimental grounds may do so with more confi-. 
dence when they recognise that they have reason to approye the’ 
policy, because they would welcome the results which, 'so far as we 
sò, would be brought about by this expedient in accordance with: 
the generalisations < of political economy. 

(6) But political economy may also be of service to the advocates of ` 
this cause by furnishing them with terminology in which to express 
their demand. Not only will it help to state the meaning of a: 
living wage, but it can throw some light on the further question as 
to hoy far the difficulty of giving a definition, that shall be both. 
general and precise, renders it impracticable ‘to try arid fix the 
particular living wage in each of several different trades, 

The living wage has been described as “ such. a wage as will enable- 
the workers to maintain healthy and human homes.”* This would: 
become: more specific if we said that it. shall give the ordinary 
worker in any calling the means of maintaining a healthy and human 
home—provided he uses them wisely; no power in this world can 
enable a reckless and thriftless person to enjoy the comforts of life in . 
the same degree as his prudent neighbour. Nor, on the other hand, 
can we expect to maintain all labourers, however stupid and bad at 
their business, in @ position of comfort; it is for the ordinary man, 
who does the ordinary work with UET intelligence snd diligence, 
that we -are concerned to devise an ordinary rate of pay. - That 
better men will be worth more, and can earn more, may be taken as 
a matter of course; in asking for a living wage, we do not demand a. 
marimum wage that shall never be exceeded. 

Still more necessary is it to distinguish the living wage from a 
starvation or minimum wage. Such wages will only suffice to keep the 
body and soul of the worker together from day to day ` they will not , 
serve to maintain a household, as the living wage is intended to do. 
Experience i in other departmenta might make us chary of attempting 
to fix a minimum in this matter; there is a tendency for a minimum 
‘to be accepted. ag ws satiataotory standard. The law has fixed on a. 
certain minimum of schooling which Parliament wishes to enforce on 
all children} but this has come to be taken by the British parent 
as a standard which.is requisite and which it is useless to exceed ; it 
has, in too many cases, come to be regarded as a maximum. To fix 
on a minimum wage at some point below the ordinary wage in. 
ordinary times, might probably tend towards a more, general ncopaen 
of this starvation rate as a regular and ordinary thing. 

The , living wage, in any social grade, is the payment which will 


* In the Resolntion at the Holborn meeting. 
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enable the ordinary. man to maintain the standard of comfort of his clase, 
n In the economic conception of a standard of living we have the oorre- 
lative of the living wage. This standard differs greatly for different 
social grades, as, for example, for the barrister, the akilled artisan, and 
the. unskilled labourer; the barrister would complain that “he could 
not live” on an income from his profession which would mean wealth 
to the artisan ; and there is a similar difference between the artisan 
and the labourer. Each has a pretty definite idea of what he means 
by being “able to live”; there is probably an implied reference to 
the habits in which he has basn brought up. The difference between 
the standard of various social grades may perhaps be most clearly 
indicated by the time which must be occupied nnremuneratively before 
it is possible to earn a living in any olass. The unskilled labourer 
can be floated on the world as a mere boy, and can keep’ himself from 
early years; the skilled artisan geta more schooling sometimes, ‘and 
will not earn his keep while he is learning his trade; the professional 
man has a long and expensive education, and a tedious time of 
obtaining experience before he can hope to make an income. And s0 
-the worker in each class believes that by his work he ought to be 
able to support himself and start his children in the same social grade 
in which he was brought up. ‘This is his standard of comfort, and a 
living wage is the wage which enables him to attain this object 
regularly and habitually. The ‘ordinary rate of wage, which the 
‘ordinary workman has earned in ordinary times, may be taken ad 
representing the standard of living of his clase, and may be therefore 
called a living wage. There onght to be no insuperable difficulty in 
any one trade in calculating what this living wage has been within 
the last. decade, though the differences in the terms of employment 
and conditions of working make it impossible to specify it mors 
precisely for all trades. . 

There is one point, however, on which it is necessary to insist ; the 
really important thing is the maintenance of a standard of comfort—_ 
and of real wages. It is only in this sense that high wages promote 
efficiency. 

“ The conviction that undan remuneration and efficient work are corre- 
lative is so firmly held by the great mass of intelligent Englieh employers 
as to give tbe proposition an axiomatic character. Lancashire cotton 
manufacturers, for example, rejoice in, and are proud of, the high carnings 
of their workpeo orkpooplei and in every town there is 6 crtat spirit o emulation 
among them in the endeavour, by the provision of good machinery and good 
material, to place their establishments in the front rank as places where the 
weekly wages stand highest. This principle, that abundant earnings and 
industrial success go together, has been learned by experience, by observa- 
tion, and by the interchange of ideas which is aLWeJE going on in every, 
department of trade.” * 


But this is only true in sgo- far as the kigi earnings affect the 
* Manchester Chamber of Commerce Record, Noy. 80, 1898, p. 263. 
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habits of the class, and render the labourers more ‘diligent, more 
regular, and more painstaking in their work. High money wages, if, 
paid to persons with a low standard of comfort, may have a precisely 
opposite effect. |This is recognised in the article quoted, which con- 
tinues thus : z 


“ It would not be difficult to furnish instances in which sudden and great 
advances of wages have, for a time, produced an excessive disinclination to 


work, and an unwholesome tendency to self-indulgence and disregard of the 
future.” So ' 


Increased money wages are a boon in go far as they give the oppor- 
tunity for forming better habits of life, and raising the standard of 
comfort;-a gradual improvement in the rate, if it can be maintained, ` 
is very likely to have this effect.. But the high money wages of the 
eighteenth century seam to have tempted the labourer to take it out 
in the pleasure of pure idleness; in so far as a high rate of money 
wages tempts to irregularity of work, it does not really raise the 
‘standard ‘of living at all. On this account it seams doubtful whether 
it is possible to raise the standard of a class or to improve their 
effciency by merely increasing money wages. ‘This is the great 
difficulty in trying to remedy the conditions for the poorest classes of 
-all by attempting to fix a living wage for those who are worst off at 
present. More money gives the opportunity of improvement, but 
only the opportunity ; the wisdom to use the oppornatey cannot be 
supplied suddenly or: by wholesale. 

From this it follows*that an increase of money wages, which is 
merely temporary, is a very doubtfal advantage, as it does not give 
the chance of readjusting habita to the improved condition. The 

' prudent man cannot take a better house; or keep his children longer 
at school, or increase his regular expenditure; if he does, retrench- 
ment may be suddenly forced on him in a way that it is difficult for 
him to face. If the temporary increase is sudden and large, the’ 
temptation to take it out in immediate enjoyment of some kind will ' 
. be proportionately strong, and may have effects on character that are 
permanently bad. ‘Phe greatest good for the community is attained 
by a steady-advance of the standard of comfort and conditions of 
efficiency. : Fluctuations of income are an evil in so far as they 
militate against the formation of such habits, and a sudden rise of 
rooney wages, if it is very temporary, gives a great deal of pleasure 
and dissipates the monotony of the labourer’s life, but has little 
permanent effect on his well-being or efficieucy. With these qualifi- 
cations, the Manchester axiom abont high earnings and efficiency may 
be accepted as- thoroughly, sound; the opinions of Adam Smith, 

Ricardo, Mill, and Marshall can apparently be quoted in its favour, 
and it is satisfactory to hear that the principle is so generally recog- 

nised by employers of labour. And the advocates of the living wage 
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~ may fairly claim that they only seek ‘to give effect to a principle 
which has such high economic authority, and is confirmed by the 
experience of practical men. The fixing of a living wage for each, 
trade, subject to quinquennial or decennial revision, would give far 
better conditions for maintaining and improying the standard of 
comfort and efficiency of artisans, than the fluctuating | PELEN and 
irregular conditions with which we are now familiar, 


IO. 


From this preliminary statement of the meaning of the demand, 
as I understand it, we may, pass to a consideration of the resulta 
which may fairly be expected from it. And this may be set in the 
clearest light, if we once put on one side certain benefits that will 
not occur and that need not be looked for. 

A living wage will not give us any immunity from periods of bad 
trade and times of privation and suffering. We may fix rates of pay, 
but it is impossible to guarantee employment at that rate. Onur 

\industty is dependent for the sale of its products on the political and . 
`~ gocial conditions in distant countries where English goods are taken 
to market; the failure of a harvest may deprive some of our customers 
of the means of purchasing, or political complications may interrupt 
the course of trade ; ; all sorts of circumstances which we cannot oontrol 
may conspire to decrease-thb sale of our goods abroad and the employ- 
ment of bands at home. Precisely similar effects may arise in other 
manufactures, for which the materials are brought from abroad; the 
cotton famine was a case in point. Since such fluctuations of trade 
‘are, for the present at least, inevitable, we must not neglect them, or 
forget that they must, when they occur, cause privation and eae i 
such suffering has fallen in the past, and is likely to fall in the future, 
with special severity on the poor. All that we can do is to try and 
make such arrangements that there inevitable times of bad trade 
should cause as little suffering as may be, and that there ehould be 
the greatest facility for applying any available remedy. The living 
wage would not give us immunity from suffering, but so far as I see, 
it would tend towards industrial stability, and would, to this extent, 
limit the inevitable privation, and give the greatest opportunity for 
remedying distress, That is may: this project is worth trying where 
it is possible. 2 

1. In the present day, with the frequent ve heal 
fluctuations in the rates of wages, we find various results that seem 
deplorable, and that are not unavoidable. ` (a) In times of good 
trade, the rates of wages are high, and persons engaged in other 
„employments are attracted to betake themeelves to some kind of | 
highly remunerated Jabour. It is said that the rapid rise of 
wages since 1888 has attracted 100,000 more miners into the coal ` 
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trade than can find ET employment under present oon- 
ditions ; but it is not easy to see that elther these 100,000 men or 
_ any one else have been permanently benefited by their taking up thig 
calling. The-last.10 per cent. of rise was obtained from the employers 
by a very successful strike,” but there could hardly be any serious 
expectation ‘that the advance of 40 per cent. thus secured would be 
maintained permanently. - The abnormally high rate attracted 
labourers from elsewhere; it resulted in irregularity of employment 
and diminished incomes, and led eventually to the great strike.. 
What useful purpose did it serve? The whole gave a practical 
illustration of the illusory nature of a rise of money wages without 
clogb reference to the standard of comfort of the class. A rise in one 
employment serves to attract labourers of a similar social grade from. 
other employments, and so prevents the workers from getting the 
increased income they expected. A sudden rise of money wages, 
‘and a merely temporary rise-—though it may. be acceptable enough 
for the time—does little permanent good to the class; and it also 
defeats ita objecta, if the effect of a period of good trade is only to - 
attract labourers from other employments, and thus to render the 
prosperous trade overstocked with hands. ` 
(b) When the’ time of especial: activity is over, and things have 
‘gone back to their ordinary level, there is likely to be an industrial 
reserve army, as Engels termed it, of labourers who have been drawn 
to thetrade but cannot find employment in it. If things go from'bad- 
to worse, and. trade declines greatly, the results may be very serious, 


* The following brief account of the occurrences ih 1888 Is quoted from a speech: 
Ps Sam Woods, tee P., at Burradon, Northumberland, Bept. 6, 1898 : ‘‘ The men said, 
you don’t ie a 10 per cent. advance at the end ot a month] you will have all the 
miners in the Midlan Condes out’ Theemployers said, ‘Woe shan’t givelt.’ But jast 
two days before the notices ee irod their employers met at Liverpool, and they hada very 
stormy meeting, at which h eved they got to personalites. But they decided at 
night to give the 10 oes oant. This went lıke wildfre through the pou ie 
Yorkshire masters did the same, and it had been done in Derbyshire, and so 
through the country. Then the masters increased the price of coal up to about 12 or 
cent. As soon as the man know this they asked for another 10 per cent, and they gob 
it very easily. The masters did the same thing again, and the men again asked 
for an advance of 10 per cent. The masters did the segme thing again, and the 
men asked for a fourth 10 per cent. advance. At that time Mr. Baines, who was a 
member of Parliament for Derbyshire and President of the Coal Owners’ Association of 
Great Britain, said to them: ‘Now, gentlamen, you have succeeded very well, but if 
you press for this further 10 per cent., it will become combination against combination 
to seo which is stronger. We have got over £1, 000,000 as a defence fond, and rather than 
give this 10 per cent , to which we believe you are not entitled, we will fight the battle 
to the bitter end,’ Well, the miners did not belisve in going back; they beleyed in 
golng forward. . . They knew what happened, that a ee the notice expired, after 
had been trying by conmillation to settle the dispute, out came the men, all of 
whom laid down thelr tools on tha same day. Such a thing had never been known in 
history before in connection with any tiade organisation in the world. As soon as 
they came out, the employers began to look at the t ina different light altogether. 
They sald, ‘Oome, let us reason together. Come up to London, and we will discuss the 
matter,’ and at the end of four days the employers gave way, and the 10 cent. wns 
conceded, The Timas ne . sad at that time, in a leading ole, ' There’s 
- an organisation for you, The loaders have nothing to do but lift up thelr hands, and 
out come 800,000 men, as if by a stroke of mage; nothing to do but put their hands 
down, and they all go back again to work.’ ?”—- poo i Sept. 7, 1898. , 
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‘Competition for employment tends to lower the rate of pay all round, 
and also tends to reduce the opportunities of employment available 
for each, so that the earnings of each and every labourer in the trade 
may be reducad, if the distress is long continued, to a starvation-point. 
Kind-hearted employers will in all good faith endeavour to divide the 
work available among as many honseholdera as possible, rather than 
allow any to be entirely destitute. But this system of “ spreading . 
work,” though done with all good’ intentions, is a very doubtful | 
kindness ; it helps to retain men hanging on to a trade in which they 
can rarely get regular work, while the competition for work may so 
reduce the earnings of all the labourers employed as to bring them and | 
their families to a miserable plight. | ‘The condition of the framework- 
knitters in 1845 affords a terrible illustration of the straits to which 
a large class of workmen may be reduced by the mistaken kindness of 
‘“‘ spreading work” among the “industrial reserve.” For such a state 
of affairs it is difficult to suggest any remedy; it is impossible for 
the employed to help one another, as all are so badly paid. It is 
very difficult to apply charity wisely in such cases, for it must take 
the form of supplementing the resources of men whose earnings by 
their work will not serve to maintain their families. The disastrous 
effects of such allowances to eke ont wages were abundantly established 
during the first third of the present century; the distress may 
become very great, and there seems to be little or no possibility of 
help. | 
‘(c) All that can be done in such circumstances is to wait, with 
more or less patience, for some prospective revival of trade; but 
‘ander the conditions described the revival of trade may be long 
delayed. When wages are specially low the expenses of production 
are small, and an employer is apt to produce largely in the hope of 
being able to take advantage of the first symptom of arise. This 
' cheap production and large production keep up er increase the 
-over-supply of goods, and the period of low prices—and consequent 
low wages—is apt to prolong itself. With starvation rates it is 
-difficult to bring any remedy to bear, while the very conditions of 
‘trade prolong the time of distress and delay that revival of trade 
which offers the only hope of any relief at all. Starvation wages 
prevent the application of remedies and perpetuate the industrial 
conditions which brought them about. l 
2. If now we attempt to forecast the probable results of the policy 
-of fixing a living wage, and giving regular employment at that rate 
to as many hands as the state of trade will allow, several things be- 
come clear. ; 
(a) There would be no tendency to increased production, but with 
a decline of trade it would at once become necessary to reduce the 
scale on which manufacture was carried on: speculative production 
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would be checked, and the period of depression would be less likely to 
. be prolonged ; this would itself be a boon, as the anffering would be’ 
less intense. i 

(b) Again, those who could get work would be in receipt of a 
sufficient income; there would be no danger of starvation for them. 
And thik would have the beat moral results: it would preserve the 
principle that the labourer should get a fair return for work actually 
done, and it would take away all excure for that pauperising charity 
or relief. which is given as an additional income to the man in full. 


employ. Above all, the standard of living of the class wonld be pre- | 


served and maintained; and the inevitable suffering, instead of de- 
pressing the condition ‘of all, would fall upon individual mex and 


individual families; the problem of dealing with it would to this ex- i 


tent be simplified.. Instead of having to face the evils which are due 
to starvation wages, and lack of employment, too, we should only 
have to deal with the problem of the unemployed, though we might 
have to meet it on a larger scale, 


Xe) Lastly, there would-be ample opportunity for applying methods . 


of relief of different kinds. In any trade where there was a strong 
organisation, those who were aut of work might possibly be sasisted to 
migrate, or might obtain out-of-work benefits from the funds of the 
union. The contributions of such members as were still employed could 
be available to some extent, and thus the principle of mutual eelf-help 


would comein. But besides this, there would be definite opportunity `” 


for' the charity. which flows so freely, and which is often so much 
misdirected ; to aid men to tide over the period of depreasion would be 
a work of philanthropy which might well-call forth public sympathy. 
Nor need there be any pauperising result, if a work test can be 
applied, or if the relief is given in kind and on a much lower scale of 
' comfort than is available tor the man who is at work and earns a 
living wage. .- 

In so far as -this’ T ig cota seams to put before us a 
prospect that is very preferable to the’ conditions we are familiar with 
in the present day. The living wage would give no immunity from 
_ industrjal distress, but it would tend to limit ita duration; it would 
‘ maintain the position of a class and cause the distress to fall on in- 
dividuals ; and it would open up possibilities of remedy which are not 
now available, without pauperisation. Nor is it -clear that the 
benefit would only saocrne to the labourer: industrial stability is of 
vital'importance for him ; it is not without advantage to the employer 
also. Speculative productidn and reckless competition are sometimes 
spoken of as spoiling a trade; for generstions it was held that a 
“ well-ordered trade ” gave the best conditions for mercantile advanoe 
and industria] progress : it would, of course, be madness to embark on 
any course that wee be really disastrous to capital. The 
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destruction or withdrawal of capital must be fatal to the continued 
prosperity of labour; but it has not yet been shown that the policy of 
a living wage would be in any way more injurious to the capitalist 
than the prevailing uncertainties about the terms on which he can 
procure labour. 


TLI. \ i 


Nor is the project impracticable; it has been pointed out by Sir 
William Houldsworth * that there has been a readjustment of the 
values of commodities in accordance with the alleged appreciation of 
gold, and that a process of readjustment must go on in the industrial 
world sa well. That is undoubtedly so; bnt the practical question 
which remains is this: What form shall the readjustment take ? 
One illustration will serve: at present royalties are a fixed charge in 
coal-mining which must be met; in Lancashire they amount to 9°22 
per cent., and in South Wales to 8 58 per cent. If these cannot be 
defrayed there will be s readjustment in the industrial world, and 
mines will be closed. In a similar fashion, so far as the laws of 
political economy are concerned, the rate of return to labour expanded 
' might be another first charge, and the readjustment would take 
place in the form of diminished employment. While the social pro- 
blems connected with the unemployed are very serions, and while we 
may well hesitate before advocating any policy which would increase 
their numbers, the evil is not so great, nor the problem so hopeless, as 
that of a class which is sweated, and cannot live decently by the 
earnings of hard work. And in the particular case of the coal trade 
there are special reasons for preferring this course of fixing a living 
‘wage. The approaching exhaustion of our coal-fields is a serious fact 
which practical men are too apt to leave ont of sight. If that pres- 
sure of exhaustion, comes gradually, there is some prospect that our . 
- industrial life may, bit by bit, readjust itself to the change; but if ` 
work is continually pushed on, and the beds of coal are rapidly used 
‘up, we may look for a sudden and appalling orisis in our industrial 
. life within the next fifty years. “‘ It is marvellous,” as the Manchester 
article remarks in another connection, ‘‘ that able speakers and writers 
have hitherto failed to ‘look to the end’ of the policy which they 
advocate.” ' Bat in view of the increasing difficulty with which mining 
must be carried on in this country, we may well feel that it is wise, 
not only on economic but for national reasons, to take our stand at 
the living wage as a fixed point to which the conditions of industry 
should adjust themselves. 
The precise method of fixing a living wage to any employment 
raises practical questions which can only be adequately discussed by 
_ those who have practical acquaintance with some particular trade. To 
* Quarterly Meeting of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, Nov. 6, 1893. 
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this I make no pretence, but as at present informed I fail to see why 
the difficulties should be insuperable. The books of any firm ought to 
show the rate actually paid per hour to thé ordinary man im ordinary 
times. Is it impossible to calculate a piecework rate for the ordinary 
man who gets regular employment? That would give living wage 
in terms of piecework. Experience seems to show that the real 
practical difficulties of calénlations of this sort can be met if the 
parties concerned really give their minds to it and honestly make the 
attempt. Such a board as that which is to meet in February could 
surely manage it for the coal trade. ` E 

Nor need there be any insuperable difficulty in enforcing the rate 
once, fixed on for a limited period of years. . The sliding scale 
arrangement has worked with fair success for a considerable time, 
and lists are not unknown in other trades. If an agreement as to 
the rate of variation can ,be maintained, an agreement as to an . 
invariable rate till a recognited date for reconsideration and 
readjustment might be carried out, The great advantage which 
arises from the existence of large organisations of labour and capital 
is that they have the power of enforcing the honest performance of 
agreements once entered into if ‘they choose to exercise it. 

Nor are these practical difficulties greater than would arise in 


_ connection with the alternative proposals for remedying the evile of 


_ 


the moment which find moat favour at present. There was a time 
gome twenty years ago when profit-sharing was much, spoken of 
asa means of harmonising, the interests of labour and capital, but 
there have been grave practical. difficulties which have rendered the 
spread of the system extremely slow. `’ Under the present conditions 
of Business it is difficult to have such a thorough-gving public audit 
as will convince, suspicious hands that they are being fairly dealt 
with. The slight success and occasional failure which have attended 
these efforts seem to show that there is little: hope that profit- 
sharing in any form will be taken up so generally as to afford a 
solution of the problem of capital and labour. 

But, even if the practical difficulties were similar, schemes for 
profit-sharing are open to objections which do not lie against the 
living wage. The whole principle, so often asserted, that “ labour 
ought to share in the profita of capital,” seems to me unwise econo- 
mically and unsound morally. Itis unwise in ao far as it tends to 
place the labourer in a position of uncertainty: the chances of businesa 
vary; but it is a positive disadvantage to him that his income should ` 
‘vary with every change of the markets. The living“ wage is a demand . 
for a regular rate; profit-sharing in any form is.a demand for an. 
irregular and Guceaenag i Income. 

In so far ad any soheme for so-called profit-sharing is a mere bonus 
on labour, and calls forth more zealous work, and thus reduces the 
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expense of superintendence and management, it has some advantages ; 
but if the labourer is to share in the profits of capital (properly so 
called, and apart from wages ‘of management), it must either be 
because: he owns capital invested in the business in which he is 
employed, or because he gets a share of profits as a gratuity. To my 
mind the labourer is economically unwise to invest his savings in his 
own trade. If times are bad, and the buainess is going down, he 
may not only lose employment, but lose all his savings as well. The 
risk is too grent ; itis far better for him not to put all his eggs in one 
basket, l 

Bat if he owns no share in the capital, why should he get a share 
in the profita? He runs risks enough in business, but for these he 
ought to be sufficiently remunerated by his wages. The living wage 
should take account of the risks as well as the drudgery of any 
employment. Bat ‘he does not undertake pecuniary risks in carrying 
on the concern, and profit is the reward of those who undertake auch 
risks. The monied man can afford ‘to carry on at a loss, or on a 
small margin, in the hope of a high profit at some fature time; the 
labourer cannot afford the pecuniary risks, and I fail to see on what 
principle he is justified in demanding a share in occasional high 
" profits, If the business is specially remunerative, it may be possible 
' from time to time to raise the regular rate of wages in any trade, or 
to improve the sanitary conditions under which work is done; but a 
temporary incredse of income—thotgh pleasant enough — from a 
windfall in the ahape of a share in the profite, is only of the slightest 
possible permanent advantage. The living-wage policy seeks to 
guard against fluctuations of income, while the demand for a share in 
the profits would perpetuate and intensify them. 


IV. 


Two considerations of a more general character may be urged 
in favour of the policy of a living wage; it has long commended 
itself to the English sense of justice, and it is in complete accordance 
with Christian teaching on economic subjects. . 

‘1. For four centuries, from 1889 to 1818, it was embodied in the law 
of the land; as re-enacted under Elizabeth, it endeavoured to provide 
that the once: shoyld have, both in time of plenty and of scarcity, 
“ a convenient proportion of wages.” The extent to which it was enforoed 
and the manner in which it operated are difficult questions which are 
atill in dispute; but the principle was formally maintained. Nor, at 
least, can it be said that the measure was repealed because it was proved 
to be a failure; during a great part of the eighteenth century wages 
were high, and then, st least, the measure was a dead letter. When 
doctrinaire politicians proposed to repeal it in 1818 there was a bitter cry ` 
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from the cotton operatives, who had just discovered that this forgotten, 
statute might remedy their distress. The hands were eager to have 
it put in force; several leading masters, and apparently the majority 
of the masters, supported this request, and the magistrates on whom the 
onerous duty would have fallen, were willing to undertake it. All the 
parties practically concerned were in favour of authoritatively fixing | 
a living wage in that trade. But the lateses-fatre politicians of the 
day would have none of it; the system was given up, not because it 
‘was proved a failure, bat as a sacrifice to the prejudices i the 
docirinatre politicians of the day. 
2. (a) It is congruent with Christian principle, because it takes its 
stand on a recognition of the dignity of work; it demands that the 
labourer shall get a sufficient reward for his work, for that and that 
only. Let there be charity for those who for any reason cannot 
work, -but fair remuneration for thoee who do. The labourer is 
worthy of his hire. It is in the effective assertion of this positive 
principle, and not in any attack on the capitalist, or attempt to grasp 
at his profits, that the best hope for a readjustment of our industrial 
system lier. 

(b) There is one great danger in regard to'which social philosophers 
and Christian teachera have been on the alert in all ages. From the ` 
time of Solon onwards, the pressure of monied economy on landed 
or natural economy has recurred again and again. It was severely 
felt in Judea, and the free cultivating tenants in the Roman provinces 
appear to have succumbed to the pressure of a monied régime. . The 
protest of the Christian Church against the danger has been loud 
and long, and that danger is not wholly past. There is reason to feer 
lest under existing conditions the risks from the fluctuations of trade 
should be transferred more and more from the monied to the 
labouring classes, and lest the latter should be more and more 
depressed by, readjustment of values. We shall be resisting the old 
danger i in the new form in which it now presents itself, if we reek 
to maintain a living wage as a fixed standard to which other industrial 
conditions shall conform. 

(c) And hence it seems to me that there i is a very definite sense 
in which we can claim that the living wage is a first step towards 
the “ Christian organisation of industry”; it accords with the 
Ohristian doctrine of work ; it accords with the Ohristian warnings 
about the influence of money. Those who believe it to be sound 
economically and wise politically may well feel that in urging the 
adoption of this industrial scheme they are trying to fulfil a Christian 
duty. 


W. Cna 
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DO not propose to deal in this artic'e with any technical ques- 
tions of modern maritime warfare. Whether it is advisable to 
build huge vessels with hundred-ton guns, such as the Duilio and 
Lepanto, or whether Admiral Aube and M. Gabriel Charmes were 
right in attributing all active movements to the microbe torpedos, 
end swift gup-bosta destined to destroy the enemy’s commerce and 
_ ravage his coasta, these matters I leave to nautical experts. I 
confine myself to the general conditions of the fanddmental change 
the two great revolutionising factors of modern life, steam and elec. 
tricity, have brought about in warfare, and'to the inferences which 
we must draw from it. This change is already apparent in land 
warfare.’ Formerly armies directed their course by stages to their 
appointed destination, and wars were generally long; now enormous 
masses of soldiers are transported in a few days by rail to a single 
point, they shogt at each other from distances which the human eye 
can only reach with the telescope; and a few great battles decide the 
fate of the. campaign. Butit is the navy whioh hás undergone the 
most complete transformation in its means of locomotion, of attack, 
and of defence. 

True, it is very difficult to realise exactly the bearing of these 
changes, because, for the most part, they have not been tested by 
experiment. Since the Napoleonic ers we have had no great maritime 
war. ‘The Crimean war can scarcely be so called, on account of the 
inferiority of the Russian navy.. The civil war in America proved 
how much injury swift ornisers oan do to the enemy's commeros, but 
also that such ravages are without influence on the final issue of the 
campaign. Maritime battles there were none, the Southern States 
having no navy. The only such battle in our time, that of Lissa, 
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took place twenty-seven years ago. In the Franoo-German war the 
French navy was speedily neutralised by defeats on land, the marines 
being culled away for the defence of fortresses; and, on the other 
hand, the German navy was not strong enough 'to risk a battle against- 
the French. Since that time we have. only had a few isolated facts 
‘presented in the wars of Chili against Peru, of France against Ohina, 
‘and in the Chilian civil war. During this whole period the navies of 
the leading countries have struggled hard to outstrip each other in 
-progreda, and their rivalry seems far from having reached ita ad: 
for new inventions are constantly brought oup which supersede the 
former innovations.” The Admiralties of the Great Naval Powers 
have tried to supply the want of experience by maritime manœuvrès. 
But useful as these have certainly been in many points, their resulta are . 
far leas conclusive than the results of those which take place on land. 
In there the turning to account of the physical features of the country, 
its natural impediments, its means of locomotion, the direction and 
combination of smaller or larger masses of troops for giving battle— 
all this corresponds to real warfare, the one act of actual annihilation 
excepted. What the leaders do, or leave undone, permits of a definite 
" judgment upon'the probable issue; the decision of the umpire is only 
given where in war annihilation by real killing would ensue. Not so 
on sea, which is one broad expanse, offering neither impediments nor 
advantages ; . front, flank, and rear are of small importance in a 
squadron of ships weighing from 8000 to 10,000 tons, and capable of 
revolving on their axes in three minutes, There the killing of men — 
is‘subordinated ,to' the destruction of material, and this is exactly 
what must not take place in manœuvres. The hostile movements of 
two squadrons are not of great significance, seeing that all their 
endeavours are to be directed towards avoiding such real encounters 
as would take place in actual:war. This is shown by the rules laid 
down for the manœuvres of: 1891—for instance, that if a torpedo-boat 
‘is able to remain unmolested for three minutes, at a distance of 500 
metres from a ship, it is to be pronounced victorious against the latter. 
The fulfilment of these conditions is decided according to ciou- 
stances by the umpire ; but the pre-suppositions on which an 
unmolested position is founded will rarely be realised in war, for 
before the torpedo-boat reaches the stipulated distance it has, even if 
it is very swift, to run for ten to eleven minutes through a zone in 
which it is exposed to hail of shot from the ships’ guns without 


* It may be mentioned that even in the n i -ships many changes took 
lane in the effective force of shtps and eighteenth century the French 
ba ee me aaa guns than the English, und Tipe were beaten—an experi- 
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being able to ‘protect itself. In the same way, it is impossible to. 
form a conclusive judgment on the force of rams, because to realise 

it would involve the sacrifice of one ship, or perhaps of both, with~the 

companies on board. In one word, the incidents and results of the. 
manoeuvres do not correspond with what would happen in real war- 

fare, in which the roles laid down by the Admiralty would not be 

followed ; and no fiction can be a substitute for the effect of gun-ahot 

and charged torpedoes, 

But if it would be rash to forecast the nature ‘of future maritime- 
warfare, it may be allowed to make some observations which arise- 
from the very nature of the transformation of navies, from the cir- 
cumstances which result from the change, and from some of the 
experiences obtained in the mancouvres, which last, if not exactly 
conclusive, are at least instructive, 


I. 


t 


For the first time in the whole course of history steam has made 
our ghips independent of weather, and has rendered them masters of 
their own movements in a measure unparalleled by the ancient ‘galleys 
driven by hundteds of human hands. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of this initial fact; sailing-ships will maintain their 
place in commerce, for war they are out of the question. An erpe- 
dition like that of Egypt, where Napoleon with his army twice 
escaped the vigilanoe of the English fleet, and even then only by a 
miracle; the voyage of a French squadron of thirty ships of the line, 
in 1799, from Brest to Genoa without encountering a single English 

. vessel, would be as impossible to-day as the English expedition to. 
_ Holland in 1799, where half of the transports arrived a month later 
than the rest owing to contrary winds. 

This independence of movement is greatly enhanced by the 
increased swiftness of the vessels. The first wooden sorew ship, the 
. Napoléon of 4000 tons, built by Dupuy de Ldme, made 13 knots an 
hour; now it is possible to drive the Brijish Trafalgar, of 12,000 
tons with fall equipment, at a speed of 16 knots or 380 kilometres, 
Bat this facility of movement is not without its drawbacks; it is 
atriotly limited by the ship’s capacity of feeding her indispensable and 
VOraclous machinery, and without coal the most perfect ironclad and 
the swiftest cruiser become more useless than the heavy pailing-ships 
of our forefathers. The power of, each individual yeesel depencs. 
therefore on the one hand on the giy of coal she can carry, and, 
_ a8 this quantity is naturally limited, on the possibility of renewing 
her stores. Independence of supply-depéts and the practically un- 
limited duration of the old voyages of the sailing-ships are things of 
the past. With the exception of water the old-world vessel could be 
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provisioned for years, and after the battle of Trafalgar Lord Colling- 
wood’s flagship did not cast anchor for twenty-two months—an 
achievement which would be an impossibility in these days. Great 
progress has indeed been made in economising coal. In the Crimean 
war there was nota ship that could keep the sea much longer than a 
week, but by Elder’s invention of compound-engines an economy of 
30—40 per cent. of coal was realised, and the steamship was made free of 
the Pacific in its whole breadth, With later’ improvement of there 
compound-engines, which allowed of their being brought up to a 
pressure of 190-180 Ibe. and of the steam being tarned to account 
with four-fold expansion, iron ships no longer combined the lightness, 
firmneas, and darability which were required, and steel accordingly had 
to be employed in construction. As the result the steam is used so 
economically that loss of power is avoided, one pound of coal being 
sufficient for one horse-power, and by the introduction of steel the 
propelling force is brought into such harmony with the form and 
weight of the ship as to admit of prolonged voyages Vessels like 
the Dreadnought, the Inflexible, the Collingwood, the Edinburgh, &e., 
pan pursue s hostile squadron over the whole breadth of the ocean 
and at a lower rate of speed can reach the Cape withdut a second 
coaling. Another economy is that effected in the number of the 
crew: in 185%, 100 tons required at an average 7'47 men; in 1885 
thia figure was reduced to 2'77. The only drawback to these im- 
provements is the deterioration in the reaisting power of the machinery. 

-To obtain greater speed it was found necessary to reduce the size of 
the single parts of the machinery by using fused iron, steel, and 
bronze. The weight of the whole_was considerably lessened, it is true, 

but the handling of such engines requires particular care and caution. 

This was made apparent enough during the four days’ manœuvres in 
1891. Of fhe defensive squadron only three ships—the Thunderer, 
Monarch, and Mereury—passed through the ordeal without revealing 
any weakness. The Znflerible came to grief four times, the mishap in 
one instance involving a delay of from eight to nine hours; one of the 
Collingwoods engines was entirely disabled; the Sultan was obliged 
to lie to in consequence of some derangement, and the Rattlesnake 
had to put in at the nearest port for repair. While these improve- 
ments and the economy in the use of fuel have enabled ships to make 
long voyages, this facility has its limitations. A striking exdmple was 
afforded in the manceuvres off Bantry.Bay. Admiral Baird was much 
blamed for weakening his squadron after the escape of the enemy’s 
fleet by detaching ships, but he had no option, for he was short of 
coal, and a supply had not been provided for beforehand. In real 
war this contingency would be much more emphasised. A fighting 
fleet will always be obliged to renew ‘its provision of coal, and this can 
bə done ‘only in its own ports, for: neutrals are not allowed to open 
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their storehouses to belligerents, atill lesa to carry coal toa belligerent 
squadron. 
. This was the principal reason why in the late hostilities between 
France and China, the French Minister, M. Challemel-Lacour, main- 
tained that the Republic was not at war with the Celestial Empire, 
and invented the new-fangled theory ofa “ state of reprisals ” unknown 
to international law; for as long as England admitted this theory, 
the French ships could’coal at Singapore. But Lord Granville in 
view of the open hostilities carried on between the two Powers, very 
properly refused to acknowledge this state of reprisals and an injunction 
was iasued to the Governors of Eastern Colonies :—‘‘ No more coal 
should be furnished to belligerent ships than would be necessary for 
moving to the nearest national port or nearer destination.’* The 
consequence of this measure was forthwith shown by a note of the 
French Ambassador at Berlin informing the German Government of 
“ the new situation imposed on the ships of the French navy by the 
rigorous application of the rules of neutrality in the porta under “the 
Kaglish sovereignty.” The coal stores of Saigon were quite insufficient, 
and every transport ship from Marseilles to Saigon cost 700,000 francs. 
Still less, as we have said, is it permissible for nantrale to supply 
belligerent ships directly with coal by transport vessels. In the 
Franco-German War, when the export of contraband from England 
was free in principle, the Crown lawyers decided thst a ahip carrying 
coal"not to the open porta of the belligerents, but to a belligerent, . 
navy, placed herself spso facto in the position of a ‘store vessel” to. 
that navy and violated the neutrality of the country in a manner equiva- 
lent to a conveyance of victuals despatched on land to the fortress of 
a belligerent. Similarly in the American Oivil War, Earl Russell 
ruled that the export of coal shonid be free to all European countries, 
even for the use of belligerenta, but not to Nassau by ships sent to the 
Americau Consul by the Government of Washington for that purpose. 
This principle had been decided upon long ago by the celebrated 
case of the Commercen, a Swedish vessel carrying provisions to Spain 
for the English army in 1812, and captured by an American cruiser. 
For, condemning her, the Supreme Court at Washington declared : 

“ If such goods are destined for the direct and avowed use of the enemy's 
army or navy, we should be glad to see an authority which countenances 
the exemption from forfeiture, even though the property of a neutral. 
_ Suppose in time of war, a British fleet were lying in a neutral port, would 
lawful for a neutral to carry provisions or munitions of war thither, 


avowedly for the exclusive supply of such fleet? Would it not be a direct 
interposition in the WAT, and an esential aid to the enemy in his hostile 


preparations?” — 
Belligerents, therefore, can count only upon their own coal, or 
that which they take from the enemy. To force a nentral to furnish 


* Correspondence respecting hostilities between France ‘and China, 1885, p. 12. 
VOL. LXV, . O 
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them with fuel would be a gross breach of international law, as was | 
shown in the case of the Huasar, a Peruvian ironclad which in the 
civil war forcibly took sixty tons of coal from the British barque, 
Immucina, for which act she was attacked by Admiral de Horsey. 

This being the uncontested ‘state of. international law, it is evident 
that the British colonies, which embrace the globe as with a belt, 
' give a great superiority to the English navy by the sole fact that ita 
ships will mostly have a near port for coaling; but this will be the 
' case only on the condition that the colonial coaling-stations are well 
defended ; otherwise, the enemy will seize upon the British coal, and 
use it to his advantage. Now it is undeniable that formerly the 
defensive force of the colonial stations was very inadequate. When 
in 1885 war was threatening with Russia, the Australian cities were 
in constant fear of an attack of the Vladivostok squadron, against — 
which they were defenceless. Much has since been done to fortify 
the principal porta of the Colonies and their coaling-stations in 
accordance with the reoommendations of Lord Carnarvon’s commission; 
whether it is sufficient, I am not able to decide. But this is not all; 
unless the Colonies themselves produce coal their storea must be con- 
atantly replenished, and thousands of transport ships carrying coal 
are employed for this purpose. Now, all these vessels are à legiti- 
: mate prey for the enemy’s cruisers, if they do not gail under the 
protection of British men-of-war; and it will be very difficult to 
provide convoys for all such ships, when we consider how manifold 
are the tasks which fall upon the British navy in time of war. The 
enemy will scour the ocean for coal, seizing all unprotected transports 
carrying coal to English colonies, and turn the conquered fuel to his 
‘OWN Q88. 


I. 


The fleet once provided with coal and’thus master of ita movementa, 
the question is how to fight the enemy most efficaciously, and here 
wo have as on land to distinguish between strategy and tactics. 
Clausewitz defines strategy as the “ use of engagements for the purposes 
of the war and the policy of the belligarent, which includes first and 
foremost the means of enforcing engagements at the right time in the 
Tight place; whilst tactics are the use of these means in the actual 
encounter.” The consequence of this distinction in regard to manosuvrea 
is that they are more useful for strategy than for tactics. Steam 
renders the movements of the ships perfectly reliable, so that the 
forming ofthe squadron is the-same as it would be in war, whilst 
the use of the offensive and defensive means is generally excluded. 
In maritime warfare there are three principal ways of dealing with 
an enemy: (1) to shuf up his fleets in his own porta by a superior 
foroe, or by superior skill; (2) to attack the hostile navy in the open ; 
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(3) to destroy the enemy’s commerce by blocking his porta and cap- 
turing his merchantmen. 

The two first ways are the decisive means for vanquishing the 
enemy in maritime war. If a fleet sucoseds in keeping the enemy's l 
‘squadrons shut up in his own porta, or in defeating them in the open, 
it has the command of the sea, and this must powerfully react even 
upon the war on land. When Jervis had shattered the Spanish fleet 
off Cape St. Vincent and Nelson annihilated Admiral  Bruey’s 
. squadron at Abonkir, not only was the French army imprisoned in 
Egypt, and its communications out, but the English were enabled to 
opérate freely against the French, whenever the oourse of the war 
brought them within reach of the sea. Thus Acre was successfully 
defended, the conquest of Syria prevented, and the whole of Napoleon’s 
gigantic Oriental plan crushed.* 

Bat it is evidont that the aim of commanding the sea is still more 
effectually obtained by keeping the enemy’s fleet shut up in his own 
ports than by vanquiahing it in battle, which must always cost the 
victor heavy sacrifices. In-the first instance, the whole hostile force 
of attack is neutralised. , This is convincingly demonstrated by the 
maritime wdrs under the French Republic and the Empire. As 
M. Chevalier t has shown, thé French navy, which had been brought 
by Castries to the highest degree of efficiency, had been wholly dis- 
organised by the Revolution; men entirely ignorant of the require- 
ments of a technical service undertook to deal with it, and the resglt ` 
was the annihilation of the corps of officers, and of the well-trained 
crews and gunners. But the English at first had not realised this 
change, and acted as if they had still the old French navy before 
them. Thus the~axpediticn against Ireland which they might have 
destroyed off Brest, was allowed to escape, and Hotham’s blockade of 
‘Toulon was oar ae The English, persuaded that the vast pre- 
parations made in ce aimed at an invasion of England, had been 
‘satisfied to guard Gibraltar as the outlet of the Mediterranean, and 
had left before Toulon only an insufficient squadron; when it was 
‘forced by a tempest to go south of the isle of Sardinia, Napoleon 
was able to reach Malta unmolested, and, to jom company with the 
squadrons coming from Ajaccio and Oivita Vecchia. But matters 
took an entirely different aspect under the Empire, when the whole 
force of the British navy was deployed. Cornwallis off Brest, 
Collingwood off Rochefort, Pellew off Ferrol, Nelson off Toulon, 
linked by chains of smaller vessels, kept the whole French navy 
imprisoned, and with it the great army of invasion at Boulogne, 
until Napoleon had to give up his enterprise as hopeless. 

The question now arises whether such rigorous blockades of hostile 


* Cf for the detafis Lanfrey’s “ Hist. de N n L,” ohx gL . 
+ “Histoire do la Marine Française sous la ablique.” Paris. 1888. 
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squadrons are feasible under the changed circumstances of modern 
warfare, and the English manœuvres of 1888 go far to prove that this 
method has become at least very. difficult. Admiral Baird blockaded 
the squadron of Admiral Sir George Tryon with a superior force off 


Bantry Bay ; he disposed of seven ironclads, seven: cruisers, and six — 


torpedo boats; his opponent had only five ironclads, five cruisers, and 
four torpedo boats. Nevertheless, favoured by a very dark and foggy 
night, Admiral Tryon sucoeeded in making his escape with one iron- 
clad and three cruisers, although Admiral Baird, ashe mentions in his 
report, was informed by his spies of the intended evasion ; and he admits 
“that, with all his vigilance, he saw nothing of the escaping vessels. 

The same thing happened at Lough Swilly, blookaded by Admiral 
Rowley. He had six ironclads, six cruisers, and four torpedo boats, 
and the blockaded squadron consisted of four ironclads, five cruisers, 
and four torpedo boats. However, his adversary, Admiral Fitzroy, 
made his escape with one ironclad and three cruisers, joined company 
with Admiral Tryon, and the English and Scotch coast was at their 
mercy from Liverpool to.Grimsby. Admirals Baird and Rowley were 
obliged to raise the blockade, and hasten to the Ohannel in order to 
protect at least London. Admiral Baird, who admits that he was not 
even able to defend Liverpool, saya, in his report, that if these evasions 
were possible, they prove that a real enemy would have no difficnlty 
in escaping, if he was resolved to do so. 

. It has-been proved i in these mancenvres that the auo light used by 
blockading vessels is not sufficient to discover vessels bent on escape, 
particularly if their hulls are painted black or grey. Its effect is 
uncertain, and in war it would draw the fire of the enemy upon 
the ship by which it is displayed. It has been further shown that, 
for the use of torpedoes, the blockaded squadron has considerable 
advantages over the blockaders, In its port it can quickly chooge 
the moment for the attack, can constantly give trouble to its opponent, 
who is forced to defend himself by neta and other contrivances, and 
may retire when it likes to its refuge, and give its companies rest, whilst 
the crews of the blockading squadron must be constantly on the look- 
out. This was evidently the reason why Admiral Tryon did not 
attempt to escape during the first night of the blockade, but only 


when his adversaries had been worn out by watching. The blockaded ` 


squadron has command of the telegraph ; the blockading can only oom- 
municate by its despatoh-boats. Finally, the blockaded ships are always 
able to replenish their bunkers, whilst, when the sea is rough, coaling 
is an awkward business for the þlockading squadron. Yet this is a 
necessity in real war, where blockades must last for a considerable 
length of time. In his work, ‘‘ The Influence of Sea-power upon the 
French Revolution and the Empire,” Oaptain Mahan says, “ To main- 
tain ench a blockade effectually a fleet needs to be fixed at the highest 
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number the resources of a country can supply, and a reserve go pro- 
portioned that by a constant coming and going no ship in the front 
should ever be suffering from exhaustion either of condition or of 
supply.” This is certainly true, bat extremely difficult under the 
present circumstances, and it explains Admiral Sir Geoffrey Hornby’s 
opinion that to-day all the ironclads of Great Britain would not be 
able to blockade effectually the port of Toulon. However that may 
be, it is certain that, in order to accomplish such an object, (1) the 
blockading squadron must be greatly superior in force to the blockaded; 
(2) its ships must be provided with efficient defensive contrivances 
against the attack of torpedoes, without diminishing their mobility and 
their offensive force; (8) it must haye at ite disposal a sufficient 
number of swift and well-armed cruisers, which may instantly give 
chase to such ships of the blockaded equadron as succeed in escaping ; 
(4) some method must be found to supply the ships with coal, for the 
blockade will be inefficient unless they are able to get up steam at 
any moment. ' ) 

The second way of defeating the enemy is the pitched battle on 
the high sea, the effects of which are similar to those of a land engage- 
ment, with the differerice already mentioned, that the destruction of 
material—t.e, of the enemy's ships—is the principal aim, and the 
disabling of the crew secondary. In such a Battle two points are 
decisive—the offensive and defensive power of the ships, and their 
number. Here, too, all the old conditions of the naval combat are 
changed. In the time of sailing-vessela the sailor was in the first 
place the technical man who set the sails and worked the ship, but, 
when the decks were cleared for action, he became a soldier just as 
much as the ganners. Now there is a distinct division of service; a 
amall number of technical men direct the machinery; all the rest, 
whether sailors or marines, are practically soldiers, sails having dis- 
appeared except in the case of cruisers. As to the officers, they must 
be particularly skilled in their art, for in action it is much more diff- 
cult to manage a steamer than a sailing-ship. Ironclads are very 
complicated instruments, the handling of which demands experienced 
men; each vessel is an individual being, which the commander must 
know thoroughly, if he would manipulate it suocessfully in thé con- 
fasion of a sea-fight, avoid collision, attack the enemy where he is 
weakest, and fly from his destructive force. The commander, more- 
over, governing a vast and complicated machinery, is much more 
frequently obliged to direct the movements of his vessel on his own 
initiative than he was in the time of sailing-ships, for, with the liberty of 
movement allowed by steam to it, it has become the principal task of 
tactics to outmancenyre the enemy. 

Of all these conditions of modern maritime fighting, peace manceuvres 
can only give a feeble picture; they can prove the capacity of the 
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vessels to remain at sea, their swiftness, the akill of the commander - 
in handling them, and the dexterity of the crew, but they are lacking 
in actuality'as to all other elementa which are decisive for the force 
of attack and defence in the real fight. Experts may decide the 
necessary thicknees of the plating, and what parts of ‘the vessel are 
to be plated, especially those which protect the machinery, the vital 
nerve of ẹ modern ironclad, but everything depends upon the distance 
from which the enemy fires, In the encounter of the Shah with the 
Huascar, the only shot which pierced the latter's plating was a - 
_82-pound round ball; shooting at a target is not conclusive for real 
warfare. Then torpedoes have introduced a new and incalculable 
element into engagements at sea, which has not been practically 
tested; but the opinion of the best naval authorities seems to ‘be that 
their values in a sea-fight has been exaggerated, and that M. Charmes’ | 
. idea of making them the principal: factors of a war is chimerical. 
It is true that ag yet no contrivance has been invented to secure a 
ship effectually against torpedoes. Nets are useful, but they impair 
facility of movement, and if the first torpedo destroys the net, the 
second can reach the body of the ship. But if it may be admitted 
- that torpedo-boats are an important auxiliary in modern warfare, they 
‘have many disadvantages. Not only do they require a particularly 
skilful handling, whilst for the crew—as was shown in’ the mancetivres 
of 1888—they furnish the most uncomfortable quarters ;* but these 
vessels are extremely frail, and they are unable to keep the sea in 
rough weather. Even if they attempt to do s0, a somewhat ronghenéd 
water surface considerably impairs their ability to take aim, but above 
' all, the ironclad against which they operate will not allow them ` 
passively to approach. The torpedo develops the maximym of its 
destructive force at a distance of 200 to 300 metres from the boat, 
while at a distance of 400 to 500 metres the attacked ironclad can 
certainly destroy ita microbe adversary. ‘The English Maxim-gun, if 
still improved, may make this possible, for it now throws in a minute 
500 steel shots of 25 millimetres, of which each pierces steel-plates of 
24 centimetres. Real war alone can decide what torpedoes can do in 
open sea battle; at present they are perfectly reliable only for local 
purposes, for the defence of ports and coasta in still waters. ` 

` A further important question is the locality where the battle takes 
place. The sea itaelf is indeed much the samé anywhere, but it is 
not indifferent whether in a war between England and France a 
battle is delivered off Brest or off Dover. The fask of a fleet is not. 
the defence of ports and coasta—that must: be done by strong batteries, 
"mines, and torpedoes; the fleet can spare neither ships nor men for that 


* Lord Brassey said, “ As long is sailors have lungs which need oxygen, a long stay 
on torpedo-boats cannot Le demanded from them), a9 that the crews must be fie- 
quently relieved. 
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purpose ;* its true aim is always offensive, and just as in war on land 
the objective of the advance is the enemy's frontier, so for the fleet . 
the aims are the ports of war and the stations of the hostile forces. 
The attack must always take a long leap towards the enemy, and the 
first line of defence lies at the source of the hostile attack. If a 
British fleet should await the enemy in the Channel, it would have 
nothing to fall back upon. Ko if it is not possible to blockade the 
hostile squadrons in their porta, they should be encountered as soon as 
posaible on the high ses. If one has to deal with a powerful enemy, 
it is of course necessary, as & provision against an unfortunate issue, 
to have a reserve fleet nearer the home coast, but it remains true that 
the best defence is the firat blow struck, and the sooner a fleet is able 
to attack the adversary the better chance will it have, Steam makes 
this possible, even more possible than railways make it on land, but 
sometimes the destination is very distant, and therefore it is of the 
highest importance that the ships themselves, their armament, and 
their crew, should be ready to take the sea at the earliest notice. 
. This is the more necessary as the despatch of a fleet to a certain place 
may be a threat, while it is not yet war ; as, for instance, in 1858 first 
despatching the allied fleeta to Besika Bay, and then their entrance 
into the Black Sea, signified that England and France would not ‘stand 
cértain things on Russia’s part; but war was declared only in March 
1854, Lord Salisbury’s declaration (April 1, 1878) that England 
would not allow the execution of the Treaty of San Stefano was 
accompanied by the entrance of an English squadron into the Sea of 
Marmora, yet war did not ensue, At sea there are no fixed limits, 
the passing of which is tantamount to war, as on land the passing 
of the enemy’s frontier, but such demonstrations may nevertheleas 
have a great importance, and signify that if the political aim for 
which they are made is not arrived at, the fleet will enforce it. 

If readiness and the quality of the battle-ships and their auxiliaries 
are the principal thing, the number of the_vessels-of which a country 
can dispose is of course very important. To increase it, it has been 
proposed to-recur to a voluntary navy formed by great commercial 
steamers, but this resource would be more illusory than real. 
Germany has made the attempt by the decree of July 24, 1870, 
enlisting such steamers in the Imperial Navy. This was perfectly 
legal, and the objection of the French Government that this measure 
re-established privateering under a disguised form was rejected by the 
English Orown lawyers. The declaration of Paris (April 16, 1856), 
which abolished privateering, does not forbid a State to hire ships for 
ita service. These steamers made part of the Federal Navy, their officers 

* Admiral Cooper Key therefore said, in one of.the meetings of the United 
Service Institution, it was very satisfactory to ev British oificer to see France 


and other countries made the local defence of th ports a task of the fleet and of 
ite crew. : 
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and crews entered the service of the Government, and the vessels were 
- commanded by Federal captains. Moreover, they were not destined 

' to capture private vessels of the enemy, but to attack the French 
‘navy. This voluntary navy, however, has remained a, paper fleet. 
A distinguished French writer, M. de Boeck, in his excellent work, 
‘‘De la propriété ennemie sous pavillon ennemi” (Paris, 1882), 
acknowledges that the measure was perfectly legal, and thinks that it 
has failed only on account of ita imperfect organisation. He believes 


that in the future the State must recur to such volunteer forces,’ 


‘‘ vers6es dans les forces navales de l'état.” I do not share his 
opinion. The conditions exacted for a man-of-war destined to give 
battle are to-day such that no vessel built for another purpose can 
be employed for actaal conflict. If this is nevertheless to be attempted, 
arrangements must be made which increase the cost of construction 
by one-fifth, whilst the fitness of the ship for commercial use in time 
of peace is lowered by at least one-sixth. In France the Minister of 
Marine has promised premiums to vessels which fulfil certain condi- 
tions go that they may be used in war, bat very few have been built, 


and eyen thoee have not been tested for practical tse. The English 


steamers which have received the reinforcements exacted and paid 
for by the Admiralty, have been found incapable of supporting in 
. the long run the shaking of their own artillery. The recruiting of 
ihe crews would not offer lees difficulty. Modern maritime war with 
ita enormous. guns, its rifles- of precision, and its torpedoes, has 
become such a complicated affair, that it is impossible to substitute 
volunteers for experienced gunners and soldiers, and if the latter are 
to be provided for the volunteer navy this would endanger the 
manning of the fleet. Sir Samuel Baker having proposed‘in 1888 to 
enliat in time of war 200 volunteer oruisers, the Spectator (August 25) 

replied that this would require 20,000 men and 400 officers. Besides, 
these commercial steamers, even if they have received certain rein- 
forcements, are so vulnerable that one broadside of an ironclad would 
destroy them, Commercial steamers, therefore, can in time of war 
Berve only as transport ships, or as auxiliaries in the destruction of the 
enemys commerce, of which more anon. 

The exemy’s fleet once beaten hia territory can be attacked. In 
speaking of the coast we have to distinguish between the ports and 
fortified stretches of seaboard and those parts of the coast which are 
bare of defence. The ‘attack of a well fortified coast, which to-day 
‘ean only be undertaken by irunclads, is a matter of great difficulty, 
because the guns of the forta and of the shore batteries by their 
fixed position can aim their shot with much ‘more precision than 
the ships are able to do. In 1849 one Prussian battery destroyed at 
Eckernfoerde two large Danish ships. Admiral Napier could do 
nothing in 1854 against Kronstadt; the destruction of the small 
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fortresses of Bomarsund and Sweaborg was of secondary importance, 
and Admiral Beauchamp would not have silenced the forts of Alex- 
andria if they had been defended by experienced gunners under the 
command of European officers. Besides, the balls of a fortress, which 
generally occupies an elevated situation, strike the ship from above, 
which is more dangerous. But in the attack of a well-defended port 
the assailant has to reckon not only with the enemy's guns, his 
torpedoes and mines will be still stronger means of defence. We 
first deploy their principal activity in the defence of the coast, where 
they can operate in smooth water; the stationary mines bar the 
access to ports and mouths of rivers. Sunk and fastened with 
grappling irons at a certain depth below the surface, they are always 
kept connected with the electric cable which, when touched by some 
hard object, puts them into activity. Such mines can also be placed 
outside the port and the territcrial waters to prevent the approach of 
hostile ships, and are a powerful weapon of defence. No veasel can 
touch them without being blown into pieces, and the assailant does 
not know where they are placed, and cannot protect his ship ago 
them as against torpedoes. 

As to the unprotected coast, M. Charmes proposes to ravage it, 
burn and destroy its cities by cruisers; and after the manœuvres of 
1888 there was much talk about the destructive power of the squad- 
rons escaped from Bantry Bay and Lough willy, as in real war the 
enemy might have burnt Liverpool and Glasgow. Professor Holland 
has, however, pointed out in a letter to the Times tbat in a war 
between civilised States the bombardment of open towns is inadmis- 
‘gible, and has very properly quoted the words of the Duke of 
Wellington, who, when in 1844 the Prince de Joinville recommended 
such proceedings, said: ‘‘ What but the inordinate desire of popularity 
could have induced a man in his station to write and publish an 
invitation and provocation to war, to be carried out in a manner 
which has been disclaimed by the civilised portions of mankind.” 
Mr. Hall observes* that the alleged plea of every means being 
legitimate which drives an enemy to submission, would cover every 
barbarity that disgraced the wars of the seventeenth century, such 
as the devastation of the Palatinate by Louis XIV., and that the 
proposal to introduce into modern maritime hostilities a practice 
which has been abandoned as brutal in hostilities on land, is nothing 
short of astounding. “ Happily,’ be concludes, “ before things of this 
kind are done, States are likely to reflect that reprisals may be made, 
and that reprisals need not be confined to acts identical with those 
which have called them forth.” In modern history there is but one 
solitary instance of the bombardment of an open town, that of 
Valparaiso by the Spanish Admiral Nuñez in 1864, but the act 


+ “International Law,’ Brd edition, p. 584 
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RETE universal indignation and has never been defended; besides, 
it did not folfil its purpose—to compel the submission of Ohili to the 
_ Spanish demands, 

But of course cruisers can do much injury to the hostile country. 
They may destroy any property capable of being used by the enemy _ 
for warlike purposes, such as railways and telegraphs, and no objec- 
tion could be taken to the bombardment of ship-building yards in 
which vessels of war may be built. Of course algo, as Mr. Hall ob- 
serves, a belligerent is not responsible for devastation cansed by, say, 
the accidental spreading of a fire to a town from vessels in harbour 
e burnt because of their pcasible use as transporte, or from burning 
naval or military stores. 

The invasion of a hostile country sither on its unprotected coasts or 
after the silencing of its fortified positions will’ be certainly an effec- 
tive way of attacking an enemy, but it is by far the most difficult in 
our days of steam and telegraphs where a landing by surprise is out of 
the question.. The assailant must, at all events, have absolute com- 
mand of the sea and possess sufficient means for transporting troops 
equal to the resistance which is to be expected. Lord Wolseley’s suc- 
cess against Arabi Pasha is certainly not conolusive in regard to a Euro- 
pean war, but the fate of the French army in Egypt in 1799 shows what 
becomes of an invasion when the communications of the army, are cut. 
` As regards England, Admiral de la Réveillére says, in a recent article in 
the “ Marine Française,” “ Aucune personne de bon sens ne songera 
à nous voir asses maitres de la Manche pour opérer v un débarquement et 
pour ravitailler une armée débarquée.” 


IL 


The third way for injuring the enemy is to destroy his commerce by 
blockading his porta and by capturing his merchantmen. As regards 
blockades, they can now be rendered much more efficient by the 
. facility of movement of steamers, which thus can prevent the entrance 
or the escape of ships into or from port, whilst in the time of sailing- 
ships both were possible when bad weather obliged the blockading 
squadron to move off temporarily for the sake of sea-room. This was 
not deemed an interruption of the blockade, but it practically set the 
port free as long as the absence lasted. No blockade under the old 
conditions has probably been so strict as that of Charleston in the 
American Civil War, where one ship lay off the bar between the two 
principal channels of entrance, while two or three others cruised out- 
side within signalling distance. But blockades last for months, and 
there is the same difficulty in supplying the blockading squadron with 
coal as when it is directed against a hostile fleet, and as soon as the 
ships withdraw to obtain fuel there is an interruption of the blockade. 
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This is also the case i the blockading vessels' leave their stations to 
avoid a night attack of torpedoes, for, as Mr. Hall states, “tho 
blockade ceases if an enemy’s force succeeds, for however short a time, 
in driving off the squadron which is charged with maintaining it.” * 
But it is principally by capturing the enemy’s merchantmen and 
national cargoes that cruisers can damage him, and for this purpose 
commercial steamers armed with some heavy guns can very efficiently 
be employed, as their swiftness enables them to eacape thé pursuit of 
hostile cruisers. This method of injuring the enemy’s commerce is in 
-no way hindered by the Declaration of Paris of April 16, 1856, and in 
itself it is as legitimate to destroy the enemy’s commerce as to attack 
his fleeta and fortresses. Nevertheleas, the advantage of the seisure 
of the enemy’s property on the high sea has been much exaggerated. - 
First, as Lord Palmerston himself acknowledged in his speech at. 
Liverpool, November 7, 1856, the fate of war is never decided by 
loss of private property on the sea. In the war of 1741-48 against 
_ France and Spain, England lost no less than 8298 ships, yet at the 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle she came out of the struggle victorious. In 
the same way during the Napoleonic wars the French privateers 
heavily damaged the British merchant service, yet at the end of these 
wars British commerce had trebled. On the other hand, during this 
time the French commercial marine was annihilated ; no merchantman 
dared leave port; but it was solely through the decisive defeats of 
her armies that France was vanquished. The Alabama and other 
cruisers of the Southern States certainly did infinite harm to the 
shipping of the North, but they did not-prevent the defeat of the 
South. In our days even the force of destruction is greatly diminished. 
As soon as war is declared the telegraph informs all ships liable to 
seizure, and they enter the nearest national or neutral port, where 
they remain till the end of the war. Very few German ahipa were 
taken in 1870-71, although the French navy had the ful command 
of fhe sea; the whole damage Germany suffered was that her com- 
mercial navigation was suspended, whilst she could easily draw all the 
goods she wanted from neutral countries. The fact is, that the Paris 
Declaration is all in favour of neutrals ; to them goes the whole commerce 
of the belligerenta, because their flag covers the cargo. The aimple 
` possibility that in 1859 England might be involved in the Italian war 
gave rise toa war-premium of two per cent., and foreign bottoma. were 
preferred to English; when in 1885 Mr. Gladstone made a threatening 
speech against Russia, the freight of coal from Cardiff to the Baltic 
rose from 5s. 5d. to 8s. 9d. per ton. The Declaration of Paris waa a 
half-measure. The objection to the seisure of private property on 
the sea is that though in itself it is perfectly legitimate, the means 
does not encompass the end. Mr. Marcy, the American alan | of 
=~ Intemational Law,” p. 705. - 
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State, in his celebrated despatch of July 25, 1856, proposed to go 
a step further, and sanction, by an international compact, the immu- 
nity of all private property at sea. All other States were. ready to 
accept. Lord Palmerston himself, in his above-mentioned speech, 
_ pronounced himself favourably, but suddenly he wheeled round and 
refused to accede to the proposition, In the next great war she has 


_ to sustain England will probably have to repent of -having rendered — 
this measure abortive, for by her insular position she is in a condi- 


tion differing from all other countries. She cannot import goods 
except by seas, and importation is an absolute necessity. While in 
1808 the import of foreign corn was three per cent., it has now ex- 
ceeded fifty-five per cent. of what she requires to feed her popula- 
tion; for the corn she herself produces is barely sufficient for four 
months after the harvest. In a letter to the St. James's Gazette, 
October 28, 1884, Mr. Boyd Kinnear admitted: “If our commerce 


by sea is stopped we perish by starvation.”, In the same way English 


industry would come to a standstill if the import of raw materials 
were arrested. ‘During the Napoleonic wars the strength of England 
lay in her commerce and industry, for which she had a practical 
monopoly. The export of colonial goods, the import of cotton goods, 
were the sinews which sustained the war, and they would be catifthe 
import by sea were stopped. Nor is the navy of England able to protect 
her commerce—the commercial marine of the United Kingdom and 
of the Colonies amounted in 1891 to 26,085 ships of 9,902,000 regis- 
tered tons. To protect this vast host of vessels scattered over the 
waters of the globe there are barely 100 cruisers adapted to auch ser- 
vice, for the ironclads, the coast and harbour defenders, are needed 
elsewhere. The days of convoy are gone. Convoy was possible when 
veasels made slow voyages, and scores of them waited in harbour for a 
favourable wind. Time was then a matter of no consequence, now it 
is all-important. If English ships were to wait in harbour till a 
sufficient number had assembled to be convoyed, commerce would go 


to the neutral flags. Whenin 1878 war seemed probable with Russia, ` 


the Admiral in command of the Australian station advised that every 
eailing merchant-ship should be laid up in port in the event of the 
outbreak of hostilities. This took place when England had to deal 


with a secondary maritime power: how would it be in a war with . 


France? A large part of all the sailing-vessels would have at once 
to be laid upif the Government did not allow them to be transferred 
to a foreign flag, and even their immunity from capture would not be 
-= secured, for France does not acknowledge the validity of tranefer after 
the outbreak of war, and in any case the advantage of such a measure 
would allow the neutrals to fill up the gap left vacant by England. 
In his excellent essay, “ The Exemption of Private Property from 


Capture at Sea,” Mr. T. J. Lawrence gays :—“ We have all the seas of 


` 
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the world to patrol. Our commerce is ubiquitous; and if we are to 
protect it efficaciously we must be as strong at every point as our 
neighbours ara at any point. Itis not a question of naval superiority, ' 
but of naval omnipotence.” ~ Now that omnipotence which England 
enjoyed in the Napoleonic wars cannot be restored. Two-and-thirty 
years azo, before the first ironclad battleship was built, no European 
Power save Great Britain and France possessed a navy of any 
importance; now Germany, Italy, Russia, Austria, and the United 
States have respectable fleets. Some of these States would probably 
in a general war be allies of England, but then France, Russia, and 
America would as likely be enemies. These Powers know perfectly 
that the necessity of importing fuod and raw material is England's 
most vulnerable point; they would do all to intercept the supplying 
of provisions, whilat their own commerce would be much leas exposed 
to English attacks, because they could afford to lay up their ships in 
port. Admiral Elliot, in a letter addressed to the Morning Post 
(September 4, 1888), admits that the great expense incurred by 
France and Rassia for building swift cruisers is mainly directed 
against British commerce. And exactly because Hngland’s probable 
enemies know this weak point they would not now accept the principle 
of the immunity of private property at sea if she proposed it, because 
they fully recognise that the present state gives them a great advantage 
over the defensive force of England. That question does not belong to 
the future, but is of imminent actuality, and shows that the lost oppor- 
tunity of 1856 cannot be recovered unless, perhaps, after a great war. 
We quite admit that it would be impossible to the enemies of England 
- to cutoff her communications by sea in a way that would expose her to 
famine and her industry to a standstill, but they may, by intercepting 
the supply of provisions, inflict great harm upon the population of 
Great Britain, even if, generally speaking, she has the command of 


the sea. 
H. QEFFCKEN. 


* “Essays on some Disputed oo in Modern International Law.” Second 
edition. Oambridge. 1885. P. 892 
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N 1826 there appeared at Washington, with the. quotation so 
deservedly dear to all who have had to own themselves defeated, 

« Victrix causa diis placuit, sed victa Catoni,” the “ Life of Theobald 
Wolfe Tone,” the famous, or infamous, Irish rebel, whom Mr. Goldwin 
Smith once boldly likened to Hannibal, whose conduct as a rebel 
extorted the admiration of the Duke of Wellington, but whose 
character as a man has excited the vehement disapproval of the 
Duke of Argyll and other moralists of varying degrees of reputation., 

These volumes, for there were two of them, bore a long but inte- 
resting title, as follows : 

“ Life of Theobald Wolfe Tone, Hounder of the United Irish Society and 
Adjatant-General and Chef de Brigade in the service of the French and 
Batavian Republics. Written by himself and continued by his Son; with 
his Political Writings and Fragments of his Diary whilst Agent to the 
General and Sub-Committee of the Oatholics of Ireland, and ros to" 
the Delegation who presented their Petition to His Majeaty 
His Mission ro Frascos: with a complete Diary of his N pate to 

rocure the aid of the French and Batavian Republics for the Liberation of 

land ; of the Expeditions of Bantry Bay, the Texel, and of that wherein 

he fell, Narrative of his Trial, ence before the Court-Martial, and 

Death. Edited by his Son, William Theobald Wolfe Tone, with a brief 

ecoount of hia own Education and Oam paigns under the Emperor 
Napoleon.” 

Thjs American edition has never been reprinted in its integrity, 
but has, with greater or leas degrees of abridgment, been reproduced 
in London at various times between 1828 and 1847. Of late years 
there have been signs abroad that the majority of Englishmen have 
been indebted for such information as they possessed about Wolfe 
Tone, not so much to his own stirring acoomt of himself and his 
doings read fairly as a whole, as to certain extracts and quotations 
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from that account with which historians and essayiste have been only 
‘ too glad to enliven the tedium of their own pages. 

Mr. Barry O’Brien, who knows so well how to unite historical seal 
with patriotic fervour, has, however, by his reoent splendid, not to say 
colossal edition, enabled us all to form a peaemeee of our own on 
this matter.” . 

Tone’s son, though he performed his editorial task with the utmost 
good faith and with a grave dignity he certainly did not inherit 
from his’ father, failed in devising a clear arrangement of his 
materials, and so mixed up his own narrative with his father’s 
story and journals aa to create the impression that the son was the 
father’s biographer. He was nothing of the kind. What he did was 
to edit his father’s autobiography and journals, and to reprint his 
political tracts. To theae he added a preface and some pages of 
connecting narrative. He also wisely included in the same work a 
delightful account by his mother of a portion of her life in Paris, 
after her husband's death, and a narrative of his own adventures in , 
the French army during the campaign of 1813. 

Mr. O’Brien has, I think, done well, though it is always delicate 
work to interfere with any existing arrangementa, to make it plain 
both on his title-page and by his arrangement of the text, that Wolfe 
Tone was his own biographer. Mr.-O'Brien has omitted nothing relating 
to the elder Tone except his tracts which, though interesting enough, 
are out of place in a biography. He has substituted a short preface 
. of his own for the preface by the son, who it must always be remem- 
bered was but eight years old when his father died. Personally, I 
regret that Mr.-O’Brien has been obliged by want of space to omit 
Mrs. Tone’s spirited narrative and her son’s acoount of his own military 
” career, for not only are they both of great intrinsic interest, but telling 
as they do a tale of. heroism in exile, they are a fitting appendix to the 
life of a vanquished rebel. 

But so far as Wolfe Tone is concerned, Mr. O'Brien's volumes will 
enable any one who wishes to make out for himself what manner of 
man Wolfe Tone was, to do ao without indebtedness to any third 
party whateoever. Nor whatever may be his difficulties when he 
comes to the “judging” part, will he find any obstacles cast in the 
way of acquiring the facta by the culprit himself. A more agreeable 
person to read about hardly exists. This surely should conciliate, 
though it must not be allowed to bribe, the rugged virtue of the 
day. 

No one can read far into theese p without making the dis- 
covery that Wolfe Tone was a born rebel, and not after the stately 
Miltonic fashion. He is no full-dreas hero, either of fact or 


e* “The Autoblography of Theobald Wolfe Tone, 1768-1798." patel, with an 
Introduction; by R, Barry O’Brien. Two vols. T. Fisher Unwin. 1 
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fiction, bat a lover of adventare and intrigne, whose best endow- 
ments were, a light heart, a quick wit, a ready pen, an excellent 


_‘ address, absolnte intrepidity and great persistence. Had he been 


born in London instead of Dablin, it might have been difficult to 
find a career for his gifta and graces, but baing born where he was, 
of Irish parentage, and in 1768, he soon, although not so soon as 
might confdently have been expected, found an OE PEON ready- 
made to his hand. 

Tone begins his life as follows : 


a PARIS, August 7, 1796. 


“Ag T shall embark in a businass within a few diys, the event of which 
ia uncartain, I take the opportunity of a vaoint hour to throw on papér a 
few memorandums, relative to myself and my family, which may amuse 
my boys, for whom I write en in cage aeg should hereafter fall into their 
hands.” 

Tone had but one son who lived to read his father’s memorandums, 
-and judging him, as one safely may do, by his grave though enthusi- 
astio style, he was not of a humour likely to bs much amused by 
them. Indeed, they contain mach which, when read by the light of 
inexorable fate, could hardly excite mirth in a filial heart. We may 
certainly use this proverb concerning the family of Tone, saying, 
“ Thoe fathets have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set 
on edge.” - 

Tone’s father was a coach-builder in Dublin, who was ultimately 
_ ruined by a Chancery suit and provided with a place in the Paving 
Office. His mother was the daughter of a seafaring man. Tone 
assures us that both his parents were pretty much like other people— 
if so, their lot was hard, for they ‘certainly managed ‘betiveen them to 
bring into the world as origina & progeny as eyer sat round one 
tahle. 

Theobald was the eldest son, and next to him came William, wbo, 
‘being apprenticed toa bookseller: read voraciously so much of the stook 
as bore upon’naval and military history ; and then, being sixteen yeara 
of age, ran away to. London and entered the East India Company's 
` gervice, bent upon adventure. On his way to the Orient he waa 
stopped at St. Helena, on which melancholy rock, then without ita 
present disagreeable, if not disgraceful, associations, the ardent boy 


was condemned to linger six long years, after which time he re- . | 


turned to Ireland, boasting a considerable acquaintance with English 
literature, and a pretty gift of versification on his own account. In 
1792 he made out his journey to India, where he had many adventures 
in the army of the Nizam and elsewhere. :He rose to high rank im 
the Mahratta service, and was killed in action some time between 
1802 and 1804. He is the author of a book entitled “ Some Institu- 
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tions of the Mahratta People,” which is well spoken of by good 
authorities. i 

The third son, Matthew, was acoounted more solid than 
William, and was called in the family the Spectator, from his short 
face and his silence, but in his love for travel and adventure he 
yielded to none. After experiences, both in the West Indies and 
America, he entered the French army, and having accompanied 
General Humbert to Killala, he was taken prisoner and hanged at 
_ Arbour Hill, Dablin, on the 29th of September 1798. His brother 
writing, a8 we have seen, in 1796, says of him, “ He is more temperate 
in all respects than William or myself, for we have both a strong 
attachment to pleasures and amnsementa, and a dash of coxcombry 
from which he is totally free—and perhape a little at least of the 
latter foible would be of no prejudice to him, nor render him less 
agreeable.” However this may be, Matthew experienced no difficulty 
in coming to a violent end. The fourth and youngest son, Arthur, 
was destined by his truly unfortunate father to follow the profession 
so dear to many an Irish heart, of an attorney, for which, says his 
eldest brother, ‘‘no boy on earth waa ever so unfit.” He insisted 
= upon going to sea, became a lieutenant in the Dutch Navy, fell into 
the hands of the English about the same time as Theobald, and was 
taken prisoner, but was helped to eacape by an Irish officer, who 
found the poor boy weeping over an account of his brother's death. 
He sailed for the Kast Indies in 1799, and was never heard, of after- 
wards. ‘ But one daughter, Mary, survived to womanhood. She 
croased the Atlantio, married a Swiss merchant, and is reported to 
. have perished in an insurrection of negroes in St, Domingo. 

Theobald . himself enjoyed and abused all the advantages of 
an excellent education, for’ his father loved him, so he says, pas- 
sionstely, and certainly spared no expense about his early training. 
He wishéd his eldest son to be a Fellow of Trinity, and so he might 
easily have been and a rebel to boot, but for one fact—he was, 
inocorsigibly idle, as, indeed, both Swift and Goldsmith had been before 
’ him. On entering Trinity College, which he did when eighteen, he 
began to study logic, but the prize being awarded to another he 
abandoned study altogether, and drove his father nearly mad by 
professing his determination to be a soldier. 
» It is fair to remember that were it not for Tone’s candour, which 
may strike some people as engaging and others as impudent, we 
should none of us have any means of knowing whether he had been 
‘idle ai college or not. He got two scholarships, three premiums and., 
three medals, and procured a degree, He was called to the Bar and 
had at least some practice. He was widely read in romance, poetry, 
and the drama. He was an excellent writer, a persuasive talker, an 
idolised husband, a much-loved friend. Of which of his critica can as 
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much be said? But for his own volunteered confessions, written for 
the amusement of his children and to ease the pangs of an exile’s 
sickened heart, Wolfe Tone, might have figured in history with other 
lay figures as an enthusiastic but respectable man. But a tricksy 
demon held his pen, and prompted him at every turn to make himself 
out as bad ag possible. There was, indeed, more than a dash of 
coxcombry in his character. . The dull and the malicious have taken 
him at his word, and have pelted him with stones from his own 
basket, Men’s confeasions, whether they be of saints or sinnere— 

Oellini’s or Bunyan’s—cannot safely be accepted as statements which 

prove themselves. 

In 1785, Wolfe Tone made a runaway match with a very pretty 
girl. If to. fall in love with and marry a good woman is ‘an 
achievement of merit and not merely of luck, Tone deserves the 
highest praise for this enterprise. It is impoesible to read Mra. Tone’s 
narrative, already referred to, or her son’s references to her, without 
forming the highest opinion of her character, good sense, magnanimity, 
and courage. Her admiration for her husband, her devotion to his 
memory, never failed her throughout a long and varied life, which only 
terminated in 1849. 

Tone’s diary contains passages and records confessions which can- 
not but have given pain to so right-minded and intelligent a woman, 
but ahefwas able perhaps to account for them, or at all eventa to 
forgive them. A Quarterly Reviewer, in 1886, set the example 
which has been followed by other members of that tribe of reviling 
Tone for drunkenness, COBTEENERE, and indifference towards a wife who, 
though as quick-witted and determined a creature as ever breathed, 
counted herself blessed amongst women for’ being the mother of the 
ruffian’s children. 

- Mrs. Tone’s grandfather appears to have had the privilege of sup- ' 
‘porting the young couple for a while, but after a bit, says the 
_ husband, “my wife's family began to treat us with all possible slight 

and disrespect.” They accordingly transferred themselves to.‘Tone’s 

father, then living in County Kildare. “It is doing him, however, 
but justice to mention that he received and treated us with the 
greatest affection and kindness, and, as far as he was able, endeavoured 
to make ua forget the grievous mortifications we had undergone.” 

Under this amiable roof their first child was born. This happy home 

was broken up by a gang of’robbers, of whose outrageous conduct a 
moving account is given in the autobiography. 

_ In 1787, Tone left hie wife and daughter in charge of his father 
and proceeded to London, where he entered his name on the books of 
the Middle Temple, and had chambers, recently demolished, at No. 4 
Hare Court. He was, he assures us, very idle indeed, as Burke had 
‘been. before ‘him, read no law whatever, but wrote several articles in 
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the Furopean Magazine, and produced, in conjunction with two friends, 
called Jebb and Radcliff, a burlesque novel, “ Belmont Castle,” which, 
so he says, was afterwards Denies E A eons po TUOCOBB, 
I can find no trace of this book. 

Tone remained in London for a year and nine months, which coer- ~ 
tainly argues a light heart and no deep sense of filial, marital, or 
paternal responsibility. He seems on the whole to have enjoyed him- ' 
self greatly, dnd to have been a great reader, though not of law. He 
had a good Irish friend—-Benjamin Phipps, of Oork—whose wine he 
drank, whose books he borrowed, and. whose money he spent. He was 
ever a famous projector, and went sgo far as to elaborate a plan for the 
establishment of a military colony on one of the South Sea Islands, 
in order to put “a bridle on Spain in time of peace, and to annoy her 
grievously in that quarter in time of war.” This memorial Tone 
addreased to Mr. Pitt, and delivered with his own hands to the porter 
_in Downing Street. Mr. Pitt took no notice, whereupon Mr. Tone, 
who was as full of amour propre as an egg is full of meat, registered 
a vow that he would make Mr. Pitt sorry. Some good Englishmen 
have seen in this trivial incident -the real causa causans of Tone’s 
animosity towards their dear native land. A more unpleasing 
occurrence, if ocourrence it can be called, was Tone’s self-alleged 
determination to leave his wife and child to the mercy of her family, 
and to quit Europe for ever as a soldier in the East India Company’s 
service, He and his brother William, lately returned from St. Helena, 
proceeded to Leadenhall Street and offered themselves as volunteers, 
but the season being over, they were told it was too late, and that 
they must wait till September, it being then March. ‘Tone was never 
good at waiting, and his situation being desperate, he applied to his 
. wife’s grandfather, who prodúced 2500, and even went so far as to 
express a wish for his rear i idu return. The wish was at 
once gratified, and Tone, acoompanied by his brother, landed in 
_ Dublin, and on Christmas Day, 1788, appeared at his father’s house to 

be most affectionately greeted by his wife, and to find that his 
daughter, ‘now between two and three years old, was charming.” 
The practical upshot of this London episode was that he had kept 
eight terms at the Middle Temple, and knew as much law as, to use 
his own vivacious expression, he did of necromancy. 

Tone now thought fit to become an Irish barrister ; he took lodgings 
in Olarendon Street, and devoted one-fifth of his wife’s grandfather's 
present to the purchase of a law library. In due course he was 
called to the Bar and went the Leinster Oircuit, clearing his 
expenses. Now it was that for the first time he turned his attention 
to politica, writing a pamphlet from a Whiggish point of view. which 
attracted some notice, and procured a hundred-guinea brief in an elec- 
tion petition. This was the seed-time of Tone’s life, when he eects 
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but slowly became convinced that Ireland would never be free, pros- 
perons, or happy until she was independent, and that she would never 
be independent whilst the connection with England lasted. From this 
time forward Wolfe Tone was an Irish Nationalist pure and simple. 

- He was neither Catholic nor Protestant, landlord nor tenant, aristocrat 
nor democrat. He was neither for the people nor against the people. 

‘He was for Ireland, a nation, let her component parts be what they 
might. Nor was this necessarily a vain man’s dream. * The Ireland 
of 1798 was not the Ireland of to-day, nor waa the Great Britain of 
1798 the Great Britain of to-day. A hundred years ago the popula- 
‘tion of Ireland was to the population of Great Britain as five is to ' 
eleven. "Po-day it is.as five is to thirty. A united Ireland in those 
troublesome times might have been a terrible danger, and Tone at 
least went far-to make Ireland united, and the danger a reality. 

At this period of his life Tone kept good company. He made 
friends with Thomas Russell, who though he died the death of a 
traitor was as noble a man as ever lived. ‘one’s affection for him 
was genuine, and eyen beautiful; for Tone, to his honour be it said, 
had a genius for friendship. The two became inseparable, and as for 
Mra. Tone, she loved Russell as well as did her husband. They all 
spent the summer of 1790 together in high spirita, and as full as they 
could hold of disloyalty and literature. Amongst other friends -of 
this time must be named Whitley Stokes, George Knox, Addis Hmmet, 
and Peter Burrowes, and a little later on, and more potent than.any 
except Russéll, the famous Catholic leader John Keogh. The society 
of such men—-men of character and learning as well as men with 
Trish hearta—did Tone a world of good and made a man of him for 
the first time. He was essentially the person to be connected 
with a movement. He wrote and published tracta, made long 
journeys, paid visite, was the life and soul of innumerable dinner - 
and supper parties, and wherever he went he made converts, and 
left some organisation behind him. The result of his labours 
in uniting the Catholic and Protestant Dissenters of Ireland is well 
known ; and his diary, which records his unapostolic but remarkable 
travels, ia excellent reading. The influence of Swift upon Tone’s 
literary style and manner is obvious ; but it ìs, of course, the Dean with 
a difference, for Tone’s spirite seem to have never failed him. He | 
has nicknames for all his friends: he himself is Mr. Hutton, Russell 
is always P. P. (Clerk of the Parish), William Sinclair is the Draper, 
Simms the Tanner, Mr. Donnell the Hypocrite, Whitley Stokes the 
Keeper, John Keogh is Gog, and the City of Belfast, Blefoacn. 

One of the diaries begins thus : “ Journal of the proceedings of John 
' Hutton, Eeg., on his third journey to the North of Ireland, including 
his artful negotiations with the Peep-of-Day Boys and sundry peers 
of the rom also his oe entry into aig famous retreat out of the 
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city of Rathfriland, interspersed with sundry delectable adventures 
and entertaining anecdotes. Vive le Rot!” 

To some of us foolery of this kind is most agreeable, even in a 
conspirator ; but to others it is like the merriment of parsons mighty 
offensive. However, there it is all through Wolfe Tone. 

The efforta of the United Irishmen, though not ineffective—for the 
Act 88 ‘Geo. IIL o. 21, enabling Catholics to vote for members of the 
Trish Parliament, to practise at the junior Bar, to serve on juries, and 
to hold tinder certain restrictions military and naval commissions, was 
partly due to their exertions—fniled to accomplish what alone was dear 
to Tone’s heart, who as time went on became more and more involved 
in revolutionary methods. In 1794, he had conferences with the 
French emissary, the Rev. William Jackson, who was betrayed to the 
Government by an attorney he had trusted, and only saved himself 
from execution by poison. Tone’s relations with Jackson being known 
to the authorities, some arrangement was arrived at, by virtue of 
which he was left free to go to America, which he did, taking his 
wife, his sister Mary, and his three children along with him. The 
spirit in which he went to América is shown by the passage in the 
Autobiography which tells how, shortly before sailing, he and his 
friends, Russell, Neilson, Simms and McOracken, took a solemn obli- 
. gation on the top of a fort on the Cave Hill, near Belfast, never to 

- desist in their efforts until they subverted the authority of Fngland 
and asserted the independence of Ireland. Of these friends, Russell 
and McOracken died on the scaffold, Tone perished by his own hand 
after condemnation to be hung, drawn, and quartered, whilst Neilson 
was indicted for high treason, with the famous Henry and John © 
Sheares, but escaped their fate to have many strange adventures in 
captivity in Scotland and in exile in the United States. 

Wolfe Tone does not seam from his own account to have felt the 
preasure of his oath very keenly, for he had almost made up his mind to 
buy a farm in New Jersey, when he was aroused from what he calls his 
lethargy by the receipt of letters from Russell, Keogh, and others press- 
ing him to fulfil his engagement, and to move heaven and earth to force 
his way to the French Government in order to supplicate their asistance. 
William Simms concluded his: létter by desiring Tone to draw upon 
‘him for £200. Nothing ever so raised Tone’s spirits or made him 
disposed for a ramble or a rebellion as a little money in his pocket. 
Nobody cared less ‘about money, his own or other peoples, than 
Tone, but he loved movement and activity, which need cash. His 
heroic’ wife and sister bade him go, and go accordingly he did, first 
drawing upon Simms for £200 “ agreeable to his lettér.” He arrived 
in France on the Ist of February, 1796, having been exactly one month 
between Sandy Hook and Havre. This French mission and what came 
of it is the great event of Tone’s life. His account of the difficulties 
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which awaited him; of the delays which made sick his heart; of the 
weary months in Paris, relieved only by the playhouse and the opera ; 
of his interviews with Carnot, General Clarke, Hoche, and Bonaparte ; 
of the winds and waves which baffled his hate, is vivacity itself, and 
makes up a narrative of unflagging interest which it would be absurd 
to epitomise. ` He knew no French when he landed, but he acquired 
it so thoroughly that when he was taken prisoner in October 1798 he 
had no difficulty in passing for a Frenchman. From the first he 
asked for a large force, differing in that respect from Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, who also had at least one interview with Hoche. His 
memorials to the French Government are persuasively written, and 
there can be no doubt that Tone made a great impreasion upon Hoche, 
and deserved to do so. His restless labours and nervous energy 
resulted in three, if not four, distinct and formidable attempta to take 
Ireland by force of arms. The first started from Brest upon Decem- 
ber 16, 1796, and oongisted of a fleet of forty-three vessels, carrying 
15,000 French troops, under the command of Hoche, then the idol of 
the army. The weather was, fortunately, tremendously bad, and the 
fleet was soon much reduced in number. After riding for some days 
at anchor in Bantry Bay, in the midst of snowstorms, it was driven 
back to Breet. Tone accompanied this expedition. 

The second attempt was under the command of the Dutch admiral, 
De Winter, who, after weary months of waiting, sailed out to meet 
Admiral Duncan off Camperdown, and was well-nigh annihilated. 
This was on the llth of October 1797. 

The third was the desperate Killala Expedition under Humbert ; 
whilst the fourth was the fleet which sailed in September 1798, 
under the command of Admiral Bompard, carrying 8000 French 
troops. It encountered fierce winds, and was scattered, only four 
ships reaching the entrance of Lough Swilly. Tone was on 
board one of them—the Hoche. Before a landing could be effected 
the English fleet appeared on the scene, and after a fierce engagement 
the French squadron was taken. The officers were landed and 
marched to Letterkenny, where, under well-known circumstances at a 
friendly breakfast-table, Tone was recognised by Sir George Hill, 
loaded with irons, and despatched to Dublin to be tried on the 10th of 
November by court-martial. He behaved before his judges, as he 
had behaved in the face of the foe, with bravery and composure, his 
only plea being to be allowed to die a soldiers death. It was 
denied him; and he was sentenced to be hung, drawn, and quartered. 
Lord Cornwallis was appealed to, bat without effect. The sentence 
was confirmed and directed to be carried out in forty-eight hours 
Qurran applied to the eminent and noble-minded man, then Chief 
Justice of Ireland, Lord Kilwarden, for a writ of Habeas corpus, an 
application which was at onoe granted; but the military authorities 
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declined to pay any attention. What might have happened it is 
hard to say, a nice question af international law being involved ; 
but it oon became known that Tone had, during the night O 
P application, opened an artery in his neck with a penknife. 

He lingered in great pam for eight ‘days. Sir Jonah Barrington 
would have us believe that there were men in authority who were 
anxious to carry out the sentence of the court-martial notwithstanding 
the state of the prisoner, but happily there is never any need to 
believe Sir Jonah. Tone was thirty-four years old. 

Tone’s hatred of Emgland, whether born with him or aoquired, 
was perfectly genuine. “The truth is,” he wrote in 1796 in Paris, 
“ I hate the very name of England, I hated her before my exile ; 
I hate her mnce, and I will hate her always.” It was this hatred 
that made him the man he was, that gave nerve to his actions, and 
converted his natural restlessness into a well-nigh deadly fixity of 
purpose. | 

Whether it is ever right for any one to hate England, and 
whether Tone, in particular, was justified in hating England as he 
did, are questions which need nót engage our attention, for it cannot 
be supposed that the man exista who will deny that An eighteenth- 
century Irishman had not at least as much right to hate England as 
any one can ever have to hate a dominant faction. 

Asa matter of fact, no Irishman of those times made any pre- 
tence of caring for England. Could Tone’s famous and clear-sighted 
contemporary Fitzgibbon have brought himself to believe that his 
native land had any decent chance of forcing her way along the 
paths of peace and prosperjty apart from Great Britain, Fitzgibbon 
himself would have been a United Irishman. 

It is part of the tragedy of Ireland that her best and wisest sons 
have so -oftan ‘been compelled to hold aloof from great national 
movementa, not from any lack of sympathy, still leas from any 
affection or even liking for the English party, but solely owing to 
their sorrowful conviction that Ireland, much asi they loved-her, did 
not contain: within herself the materials ont of which could be built 
up an honourable separate existence. ‘The reflection must always 
have been a stinging one. 

But however this may be, Wolfe Tone had no doubts. He believed 
the thing could be done, if only the luck prospered. This hatred of 
England was no blinding passion. At no time did he fail to grasp 
either the strength of the English position or to do justice to the 
force of the English character. Whenever any enthusiastic French- 
man showed a disposition to make light of England, Tone makes it 
‘plain that he personally shared the’ popular prejudice that one 
Englishman was a matah for at least two Frenchmen. 

Wolfe Tone was a most formidable rebel, and at no time, save the 
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bitter end, was his task a hopeless one. It would be a mistake to 
attribute to his unaided energy and undying seal the armaments before: 
referred to; but he had quite enough to do with these preparations 
- to justify Mr. Goldwin Smith’s daring comparison. 

Had Hoche succeeded in landing but a moiety of his foros, there 
is small doubt that in the then condition of Ireland he would have 
obtained such a military possession of the whole country as would 
have made the task of ita recovery tremendous, tedious, and costly. 
No deadlier blow has been aimed at British pride since the Armada. 

It was perhaps lucky for England that Bonaparte, after his return 
from Egypt, did not take up Hoche’s Irish projects. He had vaster 
but leas dangerous ambitions. On Mr. Pitt, however, Tone’s efforts 
made a great impression. l 

A desultory and enormous reader of plays and novels, with an 
impish humour, and a facility and felicity of quotation which never | 
deserted him ander the most terriflo circumstances, Tone’s style 
is throughout literary, and in that sense artificial; but he had a 
passion for facts and a healthy determination to see things as they 
réally were. He is Perea free from every kind of ane delusion, 
and humbug. ° 

He was very much alive to the humorous side of all things, 
including himself, The diaries aré fall of entrieg like this : 

“I cannot help this morning thinking of Gil Blas when he was, 
secretary to the Duke of Lerma. Yesterday I dined with Oarnot ; 
to-day I should be purzled to raise a guinea.” 

This trick of self-ridicule is a dangerous one. It is no unreason~ 
able demand that a man who deliberately engages in an undertaking 
which involves an appeal to arms ahould take both- himself and his 
enterprise seriously. Wolfe Tone at the bottom of his heart was 
grave enough ; his death is warrant for this’ But he belonged by 
the order of his mirid to the mockers. ‘‘ Il se moque de sea émotions 
au moment même où il s'y livre,” so M. Taine says of Heine ; ; and so 
it’ was with Wolfe Tone; he cannot help keeping up a running 
commentary of jokes and gibes at his own expense, and exposing 
_ himself all through his adventures to a fire from the batteries of his 
own wit. This bewilders many who find it hard to believe that any 
one should have so little self-respect or gso much humour as to make 
fon out of himself, l 

Tone’s widow, though she had doubtless a good deal to put up with, 
mourned her husband’s loss for seventeen years, when she married 
` one who shared her veneration for Tone’s memory. _ His son grew up 
to be proud of his father’s sufferings in what he was taught to believe 
was a good cause. Ireland has never forgotten Tone, and probably 
never will. 


Perliaps the oddest thing ever said about Tone is Sir Jonah Barring- 
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ton’s remark that “Mr. Croker of the Admiralty” greatly resembled 
him in personal appearance. ‘ Had Tone,” continues Sir Jonah, 
“had the hundredth part of Mr. Croker’s tact and skill in working 
upward, he might this-day have been living dnd happy.” 

Barrington, who'knew Tone, also expresses the opinion that he was 
not worldly enough to get on in this life; but I do not think the 
careful reader of the diaries will be struck by their unworldly spirit, 
or be disposed’ to believe that Tone was deficient in: either tact or 
skill. 

Mr. Froude, who greatly appreciates: the charm of Tone’s writings, 
is confident that at any time Mr. Pitt oould have bought him with 
“a writership,” and that Tone’s “ patriotism” was merely personal 
pique. 

But these are the questions which all sensible men will wish to 
settle for themselves. 

If Tone’s Autobiography and Journals are read simply for the 
purpose of preparing a brief to be held by an Advocatus Diaboli, 
many passages apparently incriminating their writer may be easily 
found, and made the text of much hostile comment; but that is not 
the spirit in which to read any book, and by no means such a book 
‘as this, which is the work of a man who was a true humorist as well 
as a great rebel. l 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, 
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HER or not readers agree with the conclusions of Mr. 

Richard Heath, in his article in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
for September, entitled .“ Agricultural Depreasion in East Anglia,” 
those conversant with the circumstances must acknowledge the exist- 
ence of the facta therein stated. Similar conditions are found in all 
_ other districts which have in the past been mainly dependent on the 
returns from cereal crops. In all such districte, the number of 
tenants -has been decreasing, while the number of agricultural 
labourers no longer able to find fnll employment on the land at 
adequate wages, has been increasing year by year. 

Those tenants who had only small capital first felt the effects of 
the years of low prices. ‘They were generally farming the fullest 
area which their capital allowed, and too frequently a larger area 
than their means would justify if the land held by them was to be 
efficiently managed. Thus two or three unfavourable seasons at the 
present prices rendered them unable to farm longer. Among the 
tenanta of older standing have been many who, in the days of agri- 
cultural prosperity, had made much profit, and possessed a capital 
frequently exceeding £25 or £80 for each acre which they held, 
‘These have therefore been able to stand for some time against the 
logses of recent years. When their neighbour of lees capital was no - 
longer able to farm, they were able to take over his responsibilities, 
in the hope that a better time would come, and that the addition of 
the farm so taken over would not make a oorresponding increase in 
the working expenses of the increased area. That better time never 
has come. The result is that for the pest two ‘years areas upon 
which these farmers, at one time possessing large capital, have lost 
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the whole of their monsy, are coming into possession of the landowners, 
who can find no tenants able and willing to farm them. 

The owners in a great number of cases are endeavouring to keep.the 
land in cultivation, but when, as under existing conditions, a return 
of interest on the capital is doubtful—even where there is no rent to 
pay—many of them are not able to find the neceasary amount for 
working the land, which is thus becoming absolutely idle and unpro- 
ductive. In the meantime, those concerned with farming have 
endeavoured to lessen the expenses as far as possible by reducing the 
number of labourers. 

If confirmation is needed to show that this has been the effect 
which existing prices of agricultural products has had upon those 
dependent upon our land, reference can be made to the agricultural 
and census returns. The former for 1892 shows that in that year, in 
East Anglia alone, 16,000 acres less land was cultivated than in 1891. 
Taking the whole of England, six acres ont of every thousand culti- 
vated had that year remained idle. This last fact tands to show that 
the capital available for farming posacased both by farmers and land- 
owners is at length becoming exhausted. In every year since the first 
publication of the returns up to 1891, an increasing area has been 
shown under cultivation, the annual increase varying from 20,000 to 
50,000 acres. In 1892 for the first time there is not only a stoppage 
in this increase, but an absolute reduction to the large extent of 
200,000 acres. As to the number of those engaged on the land, the 
census returns show that the number of agricultural labourers 
in England and Wales, which in 1871 was 980,054, and in 1881 
870,452, had further declined m 1891 to 779,527. The number of 
farmers in 1871 was 802,085, and in 1891 had fallen to 269,205. | 
‘Thus, a population of over 280,000 persons, who with their families 
were twenty years ago supported by wages and profits derived from 
work on the land, must now be seeking a maintenance in some other 
manner. Some persons had hoped that this year might have been 
more satisfactory to our farmers than- preceding years. In the place 
of this, we have had a season which has bronght heavier losses to 
every arable farm in the southern and eastern districts than any year 
since 1879, and to the majority it has been more disastrous even 
than that year. ith less than average yields, prices have remained 
unprecedentedly low. The scarcity of water during the past summer, 
the lack of food in the autumn months, and the high price of hay, 
have forced down the value of stock; while many farmers have to 
face this winter with the knowledge that they must byy oata, hay, 
. and straw at high prices for their horses,,even if they have disposed 
of all their other live stock. Anction sales of farh stock this 
- Michaelmas are more numerous in certain districts than ever before 
known. 
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In view of these facta, it mast be admitted that with present prices 
of agricultural produce, and' under existing systems of farming, land 
cannot be worked with profit. It must further be admitted that the 
prosperity of our country is s0 much dependent upon agriculture that 
the manner in which land can again be made remunerative should no 
longer be left to farmers only, .but treated as a question of national 
importance. Jf farming is again made profitable, it would lessen 
the. competition which every worker of almost all ranks now finds 
so keen, If our land directly supported the same number as in © 
1871, then the diminished number of workers previously named which, 
- with those dependent upon them, must exceed 1,000,000 persons, would 
now be maintained by returns from the land in place of being driven 
to find a livelihood from town trades. If our farming had remained 
profitable, not only would it have had this direct effect, but the indirect 
effect would perhaps have been equally important. Had farmers 
last year realised from the land a value equal to twenty years ago, 
their last year’s income would have been probably 240,000,000 to 
£60,000,000 more than it actually was, and almost the whole of this 
sum would have been spent for the benefit of our trades and manu- 
‘factures. The -bearing which the condition of our agriculture has 
upon national interests has lately been: more fully recognised; and as 
a result proposals are now suggested from a variety of sources which 
it is claimed will place those dependent upon our land in a satis- 
factory condition. 


SUGGESTED REMEDIES FOR EXISTING DEPRESSION. 


‘The remedies which have been suggested, though of a most nume- 
rous and varied character, can be divided into four different classes— 
namely, (a) reduction of rents, (b) protection, or some means of rti- 
ficially reising the price of produee, (c) the growth of new crops, and 
(d) legislative reform. Oan such of these measures as are practicable 
have a sufficient effect ? 

Reduction of rent is by far the most favourite remedy. It is the 
first, and very frequently the only one, urged by many of the self- 
constituted friends of the farmer. Yet those who have'a practical 
' knowledge of the matter will know many instances of skilled agricul- 
turists latterly working their own land, without rent to pay, who haye | 
lost all their capital. In Norfolk there are properties which are 
offered at less than their sporting value, to any farmer who will 
undertake to work them. Mr. Heath, in his article previously 
mentioned, stated that one agent in Suffolk had 300 farms to let. 
Rather than allow the land to go out of cultivation, many of the owners 
of those farms would doubtless be willing to forego temporarily the 
annual rent. In Essex, there are farms which have been held by 
tenants rent free, and which have been thrown up because the culti- 
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vators were losing money, though this land fifteen years ago was 
some of the best wheat-growing land in a district famed for that crop. 
In Kent, the writer is working a farm of 600 acres, upon which the 
late owner lost some thousands of pounds in cultivating it, before 
allowing the property to go into the posseasion of the mortgagee for 
an smount of #10,000 leas than the value of the estate a few 
years ago. ‘Though this farm is situate only five miles from the county 
town, there are farms in the immediate neighbourhood either unoul- 
tivated or held at only nominal rents. In view of such facts as these, `- 
it is useless to consider that reduced rente, or freedom of land from 
‘tithe, taxes, and other charges, would alone constitute a sufficient 
remedy for existing depression. No doubt reduction of renta is of 
some value, but when the returns from a farm do not equal the 
expenses, by from £2 to £3 per acre, which is the case with some 
farmers this year, it is obvious that a reduction of even 10s. per acre 
in the annual charges would not be an adequate remedy. 

Various forma of protection—an import duty on foreign wheat, or 
a bounty to English farmers for growing it—have been suggested. 
In 1884, for the first time since the repeal of the Corn Laws, the 
average price of wheat went below 40s. per quarter, and the price of 
bread was considered remarkably cheap ; while it was not considered 
probable that wheat would fall to a lower figure. Yet the average 
price during 1892 went down as low as 25s. 8d., and this year wheat 
has been sold in country markets at 248, At 40s. per quarter it 
would be possible for our farmers to grow it, and, with good cultiva- 
tion and care, to expect some profit. In view therefore of the 
indirect and direct advantages which profitable agriculture would 
bring, it is urged that a sliding scale import duty might be imposed, 
' which would keep the price of this grain at 40s. per quarter. Bread 
would then be at a price which was considered unprecedentedly cheap 
less than ten years ago; farmers could again grow thiscrop, for which 
much of our soil is better suited than for any other ; and by its increased 
home production the risks of famine in the event of war would be 
averted. Of all changes which are advocated in the direction of 
artificially raising the price of produce, this plan would seem the most 
reasonable. It would, however, introduce a principle contrary to our 
existing accepted theories of trade. Neither this nor any other altera- 
tion tending to artificially increase the prices of food products can 
therefore be considered immediately practicable. 

The growth of new crops in substitution for wheat has received 
much advocacy. Farmers have been recommended to grow tobacco, 
flax, beet-root, nuts, fruit, and various garden crops. Many of these 
suggestions have been worthy of consideration, and have been tried 
under various conditions. Seven years ago, upon a few scres used 
for experimental purposes, the writer tried tobacco, and continued its 
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ri and treatment for two years subsequently, with the special 
' consent and supervision of Government officials which were necessary 
for the purpose. As the result of experiments with this plant, it was 
shown that though it can be grown, it requires far too much especial 
care and attention to be a farmer’s crop; and in our climate it would 
always be too speculative in reaults. Both flax for fibre, and beet-root 
for sugar may be made profitable, but these require to be grown in 
large quantities in order to be profitably treated, and necessitate 
much hand labour, It would not therefore be possible to grow these 
crops, labour having been reduced to the utmost possible limit, and 
there would also be riak in any farmer growing a large area of a crop. 
concerning the special treatment. of which he knows little. The 
growth of fruit was largely advocated some years ago, but it does not . 
give the profitable result which had been anticipated. - On the farm 
already mentioned, which the writer is working in Kent, an ex- 
ceptionally good crop of plums was given this year, about nine tons 
of greengages and damsons having been sent to the London markets. — 
The average price realised was ls. 5d. for each half-sieve, containing 
28 lbs. Before.this fruit was in the market the expenditure on 
each 28 Iba. was 3d. for. picking, 8d. railway charges, and ád. 
market charges. This gave a return for the fruit averaging 7d. 
for every 28 lbs., out of which the cost of carting to the station 
and the incidental expense of cultivation had to’ be paid. The 
pale price was the best obtainable, four salesmen being tried in three 
different markets. Remembering such results as these during good 
fruit years, ib is. not surprising that some growers have found the 
expenses of realisation so great that they have preferred to allow the 
fruit to fall off the trees rather than incur the expense of picking and 
putting the same into the market. ` Fruit-growing does not therefore 
give that enoouraging profit that some would wish us to believe was 
the case. No doubt if growers had means of preserving the fruit, 
better resulta might sometimes be obtained; but if this point be 
considered, it must not be forgotten that twa noted Kent fruit 
factories have lately failed, while some, nominally continuing work, 
have warehouses full of old manufactured stock. Growing vegetables 
for market is possibly the only profitable system of farming now 
practised, but this`is only certain in results if the land is situate 
within cartage distance of London or some other town where the 
produce can be realised. Even thia description of farming, under 
these favourable circumstances, has not been of late years 80 profitable 
as formerly. Vegetables for pickling can be profitably grown in a 
more extended area; bat there does not appear to be any larger 
market for this class of produce than the present one. Except for 
this special purpose it is unwise to attempt to grow garden’ produce 
for sale on land not within cartage distance of market. The 
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personal experience of the writer in this direction has been small, 
and has not proved satisfactory. Many records of resulta obtained 
by others show the game conclusion.’ In one case, after con- ` 
signing ten acres of turnips to market, the grower has had 13s. net . 
return ; in another case, potatoes having been sent to London, the 
grower had to find a small amount to cover expenses of sale, the 
potatoes not realising sufficient for that purpose; and in a third case, 
a good crop of cabbages realised a return of lees than #1 per acre. ` 
Experience thus seems to show it is useless for a farmer to look to 
garden produce as a certain or lucrative means of income, except 
under special circomstances and inva favourable position. Then, 
again, poultry has been suggested as a means of assisting distressed 
agriculture. There is no doubt that a few head of poultry without 
any special expenditure for food or labour do yield an appreciable 
profit ; but poultry-keeping on a large scale, employing special labour, 
cannot be remunerative. Three years ago an owner known to the 
writer, and working 1200 acres, decided to try poultry upon a large 
scale under a specially experienced manager. During the first year 

a loss of £150 was made; during the second year the expenses were 
nearly covered; and for the third year, recently completed, the 
balance-sheet has not yet been settled, but is anticipated to show a 
loss approaching £100. It will be seen, therefore, that great care is 
requisite before our unsuoceesful farmers of the present day embark 
in any system of attempting to obtain returns from any one of these 
suggested new departments of farm work. 

"But the class of remedy which is most supported by the farmers 
themselves-is what I have termed the fourth class—viz., legislative 
reform. ‘There is no doubt a great deal to be gained from this. More 
strict laws as to the sale of foreign meat, and the use of substitutes 
for malt and hops, and reduction of taxation, are reasonable. Recom- 
mendations upon these and other similar matters may be made by 
the Commission on Agriculture now sitting, which may thus confer 
benefit in some of these directions. Such benefit will not be very 
material, nor will it be immediate. Some good may also be effected 
by co-operation or other proposals advocated by the Agricultural 
Union if it is able tò take practical measures. Then reform in the 
land laws, and compensation for tenants’ land improvements, may be 
the subjects of legislation beneficial to our farmers. 

Is it not, however, possible that farmers can do something by 
adapting their work and methods to existing conditions, rather than 
wait for others to help them so to alter existing conditions as to 
render farming profitable in accordance with the old system and on 
old methods? This is the main question for consideration in this 
article, 
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WHAT FARMERS HAVE DONE TO MEET EXISTING CONDITIONS. 


It is, however, first desirable to consider what alterations have been 
made in the old system of farming to meet existing circumstances. 
To do this, the agricultural returns of 1892 should be compared with 
those of twenty years ago, when agriculture Was prosperous. In 
the first place, the area of wheat in Emgland and Wales has decreased 
from 8,300,000 acres to 2,100,000 sores. The total area of arable 
land has in the same period decreased from 18,600,000 to 11,800,000 
acres, Oats have increased and barley decreased, but these two 
crops taken together have remained nearly the same, in both years 
exceeding 3,300,000 acres. Rotation grasses have also remained 
about the same, at 2,700,000 acres, Other green crops have decreased 
from’ 2,800,000 to 2,500,000 acres, the remainder of the decrease in 
arable cropping, other than wheat, having been mainly beans and 
peas. ‘The area of permanent pasture has increased from 10,200,000 
to 13,000,000 acres. As to live stock, the number of horses solely 
used for agriculture was 787,000, and has now increased to 802,000. 
Cows have increased from 1 BBO, 000 -to 1,910,000, about 150,000 of 
this increase having been during the past three years. Other cattle 
have increased from 2,500,000 to 8,000,000, while the number of 
sheep has decreased. As to the labourers employed, as already 
shown, there has been a reduction of 200,000, or 20.per cent, on the ' 
number employed in 1871. 

As to the main features indicated by these changes, it will be seen 
that the chief alteration has been the reduction of the wheat area by. 
one-third. That extent, with a further area of arable land, previously 
used for other crops, and the additional quantity brought under oulti- 
vation, the whole amounting to 2,800,000 acres, is now permanent 
grass, As a result of the addition of this area an increased number 
of cows and other stock has been possible. A noticeable feature in 
the comparison of the two periods is the fact that with so largely 
decreased an area of arable land the horses have increased. When 
the prices of agricultural produce fell to the present level there were 
evidently three courses which might be taken in order to secure a 
profit—namely, either (a) to reduce the cost of production, or (b) to 
increase the yield of the land by improved cultivation, or (c) to 
raise for ultimate sale those producte the price of which still remained 
profitable. It is evident that the first of these courses has alone been 
generally attempted, and this has not been ,dane by reducing horse 
labour (which is the largest item in farm expenses), but by the 
reduction of manual labour, the cost of which was most evident and - 
could be.readily effected with the least possible trouble and delay. 
This course has proved ineffectual. We have now to consider whether 
it is not practically possible to adopt the second and third alterna- 
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tives of improved cultivation, and obtaining for sale more profitable 
products than wheat and live stock, as raised under the old and 


existing systems of English agriculture. 


SYSTEM or larprovep CULTIVATION. 


Any who have given attention to the industrial progress of this 
nation cannot but be struck by the little alteration made in the 
practice of agriculture as compared with our other industries. The 
cultivation of land still consists, as it has done for ages past, in turning 
over with a plough the top four or eight inches of soil, and breaking 
up as far as possible the hard clods formed by that operation. Certain 
improvements in forms of ploughs have been introduced, lessening the 
draught and admitting of better cultivation, but the attention of 
those giving their services to experimental agriculture seems to have 
been mainly devoted to ite scientific and chemical aspects, rather 
than to possible radical reform in mechanical treatment. Farm 
crops grown upon ordinary cultivated garden Jand have been found 
to yield more than twice the average produce from land of an equal 
area in a field, this indicating that there is ample room for increase 
from improved cultivation. It must, however, be admitted that to 
rely entirely upon hand labour for large ‘farms would be generally 
impracticable and too expensive. Cannot, however, we adopt some 
mechanical means of cultivation which may tend to give results 
equal to hand digging, and also enable more care to be given to 
surface cultivation without incurring prohibitive expense ? 

The application of steam to the cultivation of land when first 
introduced was thought to be the forerunner of better and cheaper 
- cultivation. In the place, however, of attempting to apply this power 
to introduce an improved method of cultivation, attention was given to 
means of using it as a tractive force in substitution for horses. This 
gives no better tillage of the land than if done by an ordinary plough, 
though more power being available deeper ploughing is possible. 

The first public successful application of steam for tillage pur- 
poses otherwise than by traction was in 1879, when Mr. T. O. Darby, 
of Chelmsford, was awarded a silver medal for his steam-digger at the 
Royal Agricultural Show. This digger was too heavy and compli- 
cated to be reliable in working, though with various improvements 
inade since it has done useful work. This year, however, Mr. Darby’ 
has brought out a digger eleven tons lighter than his former 
pattern, and embodying all the advantages and improvements which 
experience has suggested. Meanwhile, other inventors have been 
naking practical efforts, and some five years ago Proctor’s Steam 
Digger was introduced, which it is stated has given favourable 
resulta; while Mr. Cooper, of Rybargh, in Norfolk, has now two 
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different patterns of diggers. The writer has had experience of land 
cultivated by the first and third named of these diggers, and as it 
would appear from the results that the substitution of some such 
machinery for the present expensive horse labour is a good practical 
step to be taken which would tend to bring success to farming 
interests, it will be well to briefly describe the work of and differ- 
ences between these two implements. 

Darby’s new digger, worked by an eight horse-power engine, wilt 
dig from 5 to 10 inches deep, the exact depth which is to be 
worked being under the control of the engine-driver. At each 
“dig” four sets of forks are thrust into the ground, 44 inches 
from the previous thrust, and to the total width of 14 feet. This 
strip is torn up in ita natural position, and thrown with great force 
against a parallel row of fixed prongs or coulters. These have the 
effect of breaking it into atoms, and it falls back on the field. The 
subsoil is left in a broken condition some inches below the point 
penetrated by the digging tines, while the hard pan caused by the 
soll in ploughing is broken up, and a deep tilth produced without 
burying the top soil. The speed is regulated by the class of work. 
If the ground is hard the digger works slowly, while on soft or sandy 
soil it proceeds more rapidly, the area worked varying from six to 
ten acres each day. The labour required to work the machine is the 
engine-driver, a second man,-and a boy for carting water. The 
consumption of coal is about two cwt. per acre. For several years 
past an Essex farmer has dug from 400 acres to 500 acres each 
year with this implement, and though his machine, having been pur- 
chased eight years ago, is destitute of many modern improvements, 
he states that the work has oost him leas than 6s. per acre, including 
"coals, wages, interest, and depreciation. 

Oooper’s digger, in certain respects, is more powerful, and is built 
in two patterns. The larger one, digging 12 feet in width, is drivep: 
by an engine on the triple expansion principle, and as the result of 
actual work has been shown to dig and thoroughly pulverise an 
average soil six inches deep at the rate of rather over one acre per 
hour, at a consumption of less than 14 cwt. of coal. The smaller 
machine digs nine feet wide, is worked by a simpler form of com- 
pound engine, and is not quite so economical of fuel as the larger 
size. In the place of breaking up the soil on coulters, as in Darby’s 
digger, the soil is thrown violently backwards 14 foot. In this digger, 
one great disadvantage has been overcome. ‘The difficulty has 
hitherto been to get an even depth of cultivation except on perfectly 
level land. When the wheels of the machine have gone down in a 
furrow, or low place, the forks go too deep; and if the wheels of the 
machine rise, the forks either miss or are too shallow. ‘This difficulty 
is now overcome by an automatic invention fixed to all these machines. 


1 
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‘This digger also has the advantage of being able to work effectively 
wet land, while Darby’s digger to produce good results can only be 
used when the land is dry. It was exhibited at the Chester Show of 
the Royal Agricultural Society this year, and received favourable 
mention. The patentee of this digger is prepared to undertake culti- 
vation af 8s. per acre, he finding all coals and labour; and later on 
he may hope to be able to reduce this to 6s. per acre. The coat of 
labour and coals varies from 8s. to 4s. per acre. 

The prices of the diggers mentioned are from £700 to £900 each. 
In all patterns the digging arrangements can be detached, and the 
engines used for thrashing, traction, or any general purpose. 

Those who have seen the reaulta of tillage by these implements 
cannot doubt that they are far superior to anything that can be pro- 
duced by horse husbandry, and are only rivalled by the results of 
hand labour. Such steam digging has been specially beneficial on 
stiff heavy soils. Drainage is facilitated, and the aëration of the soil 
is rendered much more perfect; with the result that after having 
been dug for two or three years, a heavy soil has been rendered far 
more readily workable. It has been difficalt to get opportunities for 
comparing the yields of fields which have been steam dug with those 
which haye been ploughed, owing to the variety of soils even in 
adjoining fields. The result of detailed investigation would, however, 
seem to support the claim made by the maker of one of the diggers 
named, that the yield of crop is frequently 25 per cent. greater than 
from land ordinarily cultivated. 

As to the cost of steam digging in comparison with horse cultiva- 
tion, either of the machines named would be capable of twice digging 
300 acres during an average season. With so early a harvest as we 
have had this year a larger area could be done, for the actual effectual 
work in breaking up stubble land can be safely estimated. at forty 
acres each week, and the second digging in the spring would be done 
at a more rapid rate. The digging of the area named might cost 
£125 for coal and labour, in addition to the depreciation of the 
machine, while the cost of the work, if done by horses, would be 
about £400. The superiority of digging over horse cultivation both 
as to quality and cost is thus evident, 

Although steam digping must be held to be capable of producing 
the best results, yet as diggers are only obtainable to a limited 
‘extent, steam cultivation on the traction system should be more 
largely used, and greater attention given to its proper use. 
If the exact form of oultivating implement employed be carefully 
chosen, the plough being generally discarded, the depth regulated to 
the class of soil and the crop to be obtained, and a reliable and modern 
set of machinery used, then a tilth can be produced superior to horse 
husbandry, and at a reduced cost. With care in these details, as 
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good resulta will frequently be obtainable as with a steam digger, 
but the preparation of a good seed-bed ‘would prove more costly. 
Objections have been raised that éteam-ploughing under the old system 
has frequently proved injurious on thin soils, bringing up to the sur- 
face a crude subsoil in hard lumps. With the modern inventions of 
rotary harrowa, cultivators, and scarifiers, capable of being worked by 
steam at any depth and suitable to any character of soil, this objec- 
tion to steam cultivation no longer applies. There may not be any 
material advantage by the use of implements worked by steam on 
light land, but upon all those soils suitable for wheat they can Cer- 
tainly be beneficially introduced. 

The introduction of steam in the place of horses for certain depart- 
ments of work will allow of another important reform, which will 
tend to increase the yield from the soul. This is the introduction of 
manual labour in certain descriptions of work. The operations of 
drilling and reaping should still continue to be done by machinery, 
for any other method would cause inferior work in these departments, 
with loss of time and risks. Rolling and carting must also continue, 
to be done by horse labour. With the exception of these operations, 
' the whole of the cultural and general farm work can be more efficiently 
done by manual labour. The actual additional number of labourers 
that would have to be employed upon the introduction of hand labour 
in connection with steam, would entirely depend upon the system of 
cropping. It would in some cases mean the reduction of the present 
number of. horses by from one-half to two-thirds, and rather more 
than doubling the number of men. 

Such a system of farming will no doubt be more costly than the 
present system. ‘The more thorough tillage will effect economy in 
manare, but even taking this into consideration, and remembering 
that the breaking up of land by steam will cost leas than the usual 
horse labour, the increassd manual labour for the after cultivation 
may make a total extra coat of from 20s. to 30s. per acre. As a result 
of this extra expenditure, there will be largely increased yields. 
This will partly arise from the more thorough tillage of steam digging, 
and partly from the greater care which will be able to be given to 
the surface cultivation in consequence of the employment of hand 
labour. The amount of increased yield given from these two causes 
will be of far greater value than the increased cost. Although it 
would be unreasonable to expect any field crop to give such returns 
as Sir Arthar Cotton, from the resulta of his experiments at Dorking, 
thinks can be obtained, yet the fact that it is possible for wheat to 
grow sufficiently thick to give a yield of three times the average, 
which with care and high cultivation he there obtained, shows that our 
land has not yet nearly reached that productiveness which is possible 
with deep tillage, ample manure, and hand surface cultivation. 
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From the consideration of these facts it would be safe to come to 


' the conclusion that though the cost of production of crops cannot be 


thaterially reduced, yet by the improved tillage of modern machinery, 
with hand culture as an auxiliary, our land will be able to produce such 
an increased return as will more than pay for the increased expense. 
It is therefore in this direction that our ideas of farming reform should 
extend, | 


\ 


EXTENSION OF ARABLE DarRyina. 


+ 


But for agriculture to be more successful in the future,a more 
important change even than the improved cultivation which has been 
mentioned is necessary. This is a change in the class of product. 
Wheat cannot be grown at a price that can compete with foreign 
corn. Stock farming is uncertain, and has latterly proved disastrous. 
Dairying alone has been profitable. Butter, cheese, and other direct 
and indirect products of the dairy are coming into this country to a 
value exceeding £30,000,000 each year, not because the price is 
cheaper than English products, but because no sufficient supply is 
produced in this country. Is it uot therefore reasonable that our 
farmers should turn their attention more particularly to the best 
means for producing most economically this olass of product? It is 
generally admitted that this should be the case, and from the returns 
previously named it will be noticed that this class of farming has 
extended. In consequence of the English system of pasture dairying, 
it seems, however, to be generally assumed that no increase in dairy 
production can be effected without a corresponding increase in tbe 
area of permanent pasture. ‘This view is entirely erroneous, as will 
be seen on reference to the returns of foreign countries. 

In France, with an area of 12,500,000 acres of grass in 1891, there 
are 6,500,000 cows, while in England, with 18,000,000 acres of grass, 
there are only 1,900,000 cows. In Belgium, with 5,500,000 acres of 
land under cultivation, only about 950,000 acres are permanent grass, 
with 800,000 cows. In Germany there are 14,500,000 acres of 
permanent grass, with 9,000,000 cows. In Jersey, out of a total area 
of 20,000 acres, only about 4000 are grasa, though over 7000 cows are 
maintained. Perhaps Denmark is the most instructive example of the 


‘results of the extension of arable dairying. It was not until ten 


years ago that the enormous supplies of butter we are having from 
that country commenced to arrive, though in 1892 we received about 
100,000,000 Iba, Agriculture in that country had mainly depended, 
as with us, upon corn crops, only about 37 per cent. of the cultivable 
land being permanent grass. Since 1881 there has been actually a 


: slight reduction in the area of the last named, the whole of the 


additional dairy products exported having been produced by a largely 
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-increased number of cows kept solely upon extended areas of green 


crops and rotation grasses, 

To produce the butter we require for home consumption, more than 
1,000,000 additional cows would be required to: be kept. With 
lucern, sainfoin, comfrey, other new perennial forage crops, maise, 
tares, cabbage, clover, grasses, and a variety of root crops, produce 
for feeding cows can be raised in enormous variety, and of far greater 
weight than meadow grass, ‘This, moreover, can best be done on . 
land which, if the present conditions continue, will be out of cultiva- 
tion in 6 few years.” It will require more labour than grass-dairying, 
but this, under the improved system of oulture previously described, 
will be available. After paying the cost of this extra labour, keeping 
dairy stock from the produce of arable land will be found cheaper 
than the old system of grass and hay from permanent pasture only. 
The system has been extending in England during the last few years, 
and in every case with satisfactory results. In Scotland, where the 
depression has not been felt to so large an extent as in our corh- 
growing districts, in 1892 cows were kept in the proportion of 91 
to every 1000 onltivated acres, as compared with 77 in England, 
though of the cultivated land 72 per cent. was arable, as compared 
with 42 per cent. in England. The means by which this increased 
proportion of dairy stock was kept is shown from the fact that 63 per 
cent. of the arable was in root crops or rotation grasses, a8 compared 
with 44 per cent. in England under this class of crop. It is this 


. dependence of the Scotch farmers upon arable dairying that has 


placed those who have recently settled in Essex in a more favourable 
position than the old tenants remaining in the same districts. 


INTENSIVE CULTIVATION FOR SMALL OCCUPIERS. 


Methods for improving the position of our large cultivators have 
hitherto alone been considered in this article. The method suggested, 
if gradually introduced, will give fuller employment to the labourers, 
who in large numbers of cases are not now in full work. It will 
in the future lead to the employment of an increased number. Thus 
both farmers and labourers will be helped. Is it not, however, 
possible to find some immediate means for assisting other classes to 
gain a maintenance on Jand?. There are those who have saved a 
little money, and who have growing families for which openings must 
be secured for a future livelihood, while there are village tradesmen 

= The preliminary Agricultural Returns issned Yor 1898 show that the areas of 
wheat in that year was 1,798,000 aores, a decrease of over 800,000 acres as compared 
with 18023. The further area which had gone out of cultivation appeared to be over 
90,000 acres,, Essex is the most unfavourable in this respect, the return sho 
seventy-two outofevery 1000 acres in that county as being bare fallow or unoultd 


arable land. The dearease in live stook as compared with 1892 was 74,824 cows, 
159,207 other cattle, and 1,188,476 sheep. 
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and mechanics ‘who have only part of their time now occupied, in 
consequence of the depopulation of rural districts, and must have 
some other means of maintenance, unless they are to be driven to our 
towns. To enable these classes, or others who might under certain 
conditions be capable of growing the produce needed for their con- 
sumption and maintenance, to remain directly dependent upon the 
land, is at least as important for national interests as that the 
‘ cultivation of land should be made profitable to our larger farmers. 

Some consider that such work can be easily and readily accom- 
plished. There is good land in many districts which can be obtained 
on easy terms, which with thorough cultivation would yield sufficient 
produce for the maintenance of a growing population, if there 
established. It is suggested that methods should be found for 
organising such a system of culture, and for offering the cultivators 
such prospects for their future life in the country as would justify 
their stopping instead of crowding into our towns. Whether some 
such plans would be possible has been the subject of much discussion 
and investigation. A Report,” drawn up by a Special Committee 
appointed to consider whether this could be done, renders evident 
many of the difficulties of the subject. There can be no question 
that a few acres of grass is a desirable acquisition to any man in the 
country as a subsidiary means of livelihood, but to obtain a living from 
an area of arable land is a different matter. If a landowner will 
divide an area of good land into small holdings, and if suitable build- 
ings be erected upon each, it is pointed out in this Report that men 
with sufficient skill and having not less than #60 working capital, can 
make a reliable living, though it is stated that the work will be more 
difficult and anxious than that of an agricultural labourer certain of 
continuous employment. The system suggested for farming these 
small holdings is to cultivate six acres of arable land by hand labour, 
and from the crops from this area, with the use of some grass land, 
dairy products could be realised to a sufficient value to ' pay rent, 
incidental costa of farming, and all expenses necessary for the main- 
tenance of the family, beyond the produce of the holding grown for 
their consumption. It is pointed out that, in order to obtain these | 
results with certainty, it is necessary for the small holders to be upon 
one settlement where they can have mutual co-operatidn with others 
similarly situated, in order to gecure economy in the harvesting of 
crops and marketing. 

There are certain conditions under which such settlementa would 
be likely to succeed. When the intending tenant has some growing 
boys prepared to do hard outdoor work, or when he has a knowledge 


= upon Farm Labour Oolonies and Farm Settlementa,” pared by 
Special Committee appointed to draw up the same. Published in August 1808. by 
the English Land Oolonisation Society, 41 Bedford Row, W.O. Price sirpence, 
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of some trade which would be ‘seful upon the settlement, and when 
he can have an area of grasa not less than the extent of arable just 
named, then under such conditions his life in the suggested position 
would be satisfactory. More especially would it be rendered go if 
such a settlement was on a corporate basis of administration. This 
would not only give more interest in the small holders to remain upon 
their property and improve it to the utmost extent, but would 
enable employment of joint steam or horse cultivation to some extent, 
thus materially ‘lessening labour; and increasing the area to which 
the land would otherwise have to be limited as being the largest 
extent which could be cultivated by hand labour. The success 
attained by a farm settlement organised at Winterslow, seven miles 
from Salisbury, by Major Poore, J.P., must be considered remarkable, 
and is attributed by him mainly to the corporate’ administration. 
Hitherto, however, the extension of this class of small oocupation 
has not been possible, because while isolated small tenants cannot 
succeed, no means has hitherto existed by which various intending 
tenants acting together can take up a whole property, thus securing 
the possibility of co-operation which appears to be necessary to ansure 
success. The English Land Colonisation Society, formed last August as 
a result of the recommendations of the Committee who prepared the 
Report just named, has this for one of ita departments of work. The 
applications received by the Society up to October from reliable 
and capable men, were sufficient to take up nearly 400 acres of 
land. The large numbers of applications received by the Society 
at so early a stage of ita existence, and before its first public meet- 
ing was held or its organisation settled, shows that there are those 
who are willing to go back to the land for their maintenance, pro- 
vided the conditions necessary can be secured. The experience of 
the Society in this direction is such that it has justified the pre- 
paration of a system of county organisation in acoordanoe with which 


willing and capable intending tenants in any particular districts or, 


county can be brought into communication with each other. Steps 
can then be taken to find suitable land in the possession of owners 
prepared to undertake the expenditure of capital which is necessary 
to convert the same into small holdings, provided the entire area 
be taken up at an adequate rental. 

A second reason which has rendered difficult the extension of in- 
tensive cultivation amdngst small cultivators has been the imposaibi- 
: lity of obtaining sufficient credit. If a large farmer has expended 
his capital in working his farm up to harvest, he is generally able to 
arrange through his bankers, or from a private source, to obtain such 
an amount of money as will enable him to wait for the realisation 
of his produce. Such is not the case with a small cultivator, farm- 
ing the largest extent which his capital allows him todo. If imme- 


~~ 
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diately after paying the expenses of harvest he finds himself without 
money for the maintenance of his family, he will have to realise his 
produce for whatever amount can then be obtained, though, if he 
had been able. to keep the produce for a few months, it would- have 
realised a far better price. In some seasons he may be in a more 
unfortunate position, and find himself unable to provide the expenses 
for harvesting his crops without going to a money-lender and paying 
exorbitant interest. In order to provide a system of credit an asso- 
ciation was founded in November 1898, called the Agricultural Banks 
Association. Ita object is to promote in England such rural agricul- 
tural banks as have proved so successful on the Continent, mainly in 
Germany and Italy. Its firat publication has just been issued.” 

The practical course to be recommended at the present time appears 
therefore to be that large farmers, by the use of improved machinery, 
more hand labour and high tillage, should raise increased crops, and 
that these crops should be of a nature best calculated to maintain 
dairy stock. Then those possessing only small capital with a know- 
ledge of landed work, and willing to return to, or remain in, the 
country for a maintenance, should be assisted to gain their desire 
by local co-operative effort. If these methods be carried out, in a 
few years to come larger numbers than now will be finding a main- 
tenance from the land; and possibly the future success of English 
agriculture may be secured, even if prices do remain as at present, 
rendering it impossible to farm land profitably under the old system. 


x Harotp E. Moore. 


* “Rules suggested for Agrioultural Credit Banks.” Published in December 1893 
by the Agricultural Banks Association, Palace Chambers, Westminster. 


THE GOSPEL STATE CHURCH OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH. 


ARLYLE said of the Barbone Parliament, ‘“ Their history has all 
gone dark; and no man for the present has in his head or his 

heart the faintest intimation of what they did, or what they aimed 
to do.” Certainly contemporary and later historians have either 
maintained in reference to the Parliament of 1658 a conspiracy of 
silence, or a system of flagrant misrepresentation. Francis Rous, the 
Speaker of the muah abused House, wrote, in his “ Meditations”: “ Lie 
boldly, for some of it will stick fast for ever; and how can it be 
otherwise since the laziness of men is such that they will believe a 
report on the: first telling, rather than trouble themselves to examine 
and find out the truth ?” The old parliamentary hand—for Rous was 


e member of every parliament from the first of Charles to the second -' 


of the Protectorate—little thought that his ironical advice would be 
taken, and that he would descend into history as “an old gentleman 
of Devonshire,” and “the illiterate Jew of Eton”;* or that hard- 
working Parliament over whose deliberations he presided, passing 
Bome measures and originating others pregnant with results for all 
time, would figure in the pages of Olarendon and Hume as “ the very 
dregs of the fanatics,” and as “a pack of weak, senseless fellows, who 
sat near six months tothe amusement and even mirth of the people.” 

When the Barbone Parliament met on July 4, 1658, there were 
three great questions requiring immediate attention: the Incon- 

* Rous, born in 1579, poet, scholar, and statesmen, was a contemporary of Spenser 
and Shek He wrote ‘' Virtue’s History," in Spenserian stanza, before the 
last book of “The Faerie Queene” was published, Fifty years afterwards appeared 
his completed works on ous subjects, and his Latin work “ Molla Patrum,” the 
“Beauties of the Fathers." He was the author of the Metrical Psalms known as the 
Bootoh Version, still sung in Pres churches throughout land and America. 
He engaged in the politioel conflicta of his time with Sir John Blot, Hampden, and 


' Belden; was the intimate of Pym and Rudyard; and his parliamentary career was the 
longest ‘and most active of the seventeenth centu tury. 
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veniences of the Law, the Inequalities of Taxation, and the Settlement 
of Religion. The Long Parliament, which had been dissolved in the 
previous April, had prepared schemes for improving the administra- 
tion of the law without putting one of them into an Act; the wrongs 
of prisoners, the poor, and lunatics remained unredreased ; the assess- 
ments were unequal, and the rates of excise little else than a hindrance 
to trade. In the settlement of religion it had failed in securing 
uniformity. The Presbytery had been set up, but it was accompanied 
with a proviso that tender consciences were to be allowed to worship 
in their own way. The consequence had been that the Presbyterians 
ceased to support the Government; and had gone into opposition after 
the trial and execution of the King. Here and there only was an 
organised Presbytery ; for the rest the parishes of the kingdom were 
simply left to rule themselves under the old forms of vestries and 
churchwardens, referring their disputes and difficulties, even of the 
most trivial character, to the sole arbiter, the Parliament of 
England.* 

Rous for more than a quarter of a century had advocated a reform- 
‘ation in the Church that would simply continue the organisations of 
the parishes, with,the system of tithes and rates for the maintenance 
of ministers, and the retention of the rights of patrons, His single 
aim was the placing of good ministers in every benefice in the 
` kingdom. That, too, was the aim of Cromwell. ‘“ He certainly had 
contrived to make Ludlow believe that he was in the act of projecting 
some such scheme of reformation as was afterwards agitated in the 
Barbone Parliament.” + That assembly essayed the solution of the 
difficulty on the basis advocated by Rous, But they were meton the 
very threshold of their deliberations by irreconcilable difficulties among 

* There is evidence in parish records of the fact that the tithes and church rates 
continued to be levied and expended by the vestries and churchwardens throughout 
all the changes that were made in the pulpita. For instance, to take the parish of 
Bt. Margaret, Lothbury, as typical of the rest, the episcopal rector was removed in 
1648 and his place filled by Leonard Cooke, presumably a ‘godly’ preacher. He 
first called the wives and widows, next the maidens and the women servants, and 
thirdly, the young men, sons or servants of his congregation, and severally caused them 
to declare, with uplifted hands, in the body of the church, that they would walk in all 
the ways of God, according to His word, and would be willing to be lovingly ad- 
monished and reproved when they should be found to go astray. On the establishment 
of Presbytery John -Wataon became minister, and al were alected acco to 
Act of Parlament. In 1654, when the Commissioners for Approbation oommenced their 
work, Ohristopher Flower was appointed minister. He conformed in 1662, and 
remained rector for many years. Duilng all these changes the vestry continued their 
proceedings as they had been accustomed to in the past, elected the churchwardens 
annually, assessed the church rates, collected the tithes, and arranged the stipends of 
the ministers. In 1646 they decided that Mr. Cooke should heve half the tithes, and, 
after payment of the lectuier, who assisted at the rate of 6s. 8d. per sermon, the 
remainder of tha pony went to Mr. Humfrey Tabor, the late episcopal rector (The 
Vestry Afmute-ool of the Parish of St. Margaret, Lothbury, 1571-1667: edited by Edwin 
Freskfeld, de). The Vestry Minute-book of 8t, Christopher le Stocks also shows that the 
churchwardens and sideamen were annually elected as usual throughout the Oommon- 


wealth period. Even Praise Barbon (Praise God Barebones) was a vestryman ot 
Pee Fleet Street, until after.the Restoration. 
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themselves. The House was composed of two parties: the Crom- 
wellians, who were for a settlement of religion on the lines of Rous ; 
and the Harrisonians, who were root and branch reformers. Their 
remedy for the inconveniences of the law was the abolition of 
Chancery ; they proposed for the settlement of religion the abolition 
of tithes and patronage and every vestige of the past organisation of 
the Ohnuroh. Harrison and his followers anticipated the almost 
immediate descent of our Lord in His second coming. It was His 
right to reign, and it was the policy of those that expected Him, to 
remove every obstacle from His path. 

No wonder the Parliament, after debating for some days to no 
purpose, referred the whole business to the Committee for Tithes, 
virtually a committee for religion. There the differences, were 
thoroughly debated, while the House was engaged in practical legisla- 
tion in law and finance. But agreement seemed impossible. Two 
resolutions were brought before the House while the Committee was 
sitting, one for the abolition of patronage, ordering a Bill to be 
brought in, and another declaring that there was a legal property in 
tithes; they both passed in the affirmative, not reaching a further. 
stage. At last, after sitting four months, the Committee agreed to 
recommend to the House three propositions, the basis of a com- 
prehensive settlement of the Church question as advocated by the 
Oromwellian party. 

1. That Commissioners be appointed for ejecting and settling 
ministers. 

2. That the ministers settled shall have and enjoy the maintenance 
already settled by law. 

3. That such ministers should have a legal property in tithes. 

After these propositions had been debated in the House continuously 
for a whole week, on Saturday, December 10, the first of them was put 
to the vote in a House numbering 115 members, and to use the then 
parliamentary term, it passed in the negative. The Cromwellians 
were beaten by a majority of two. It was an accidental vote. The 
Harrisonians polled nearly their ful number, their, victory being 
secured through the absence of nearly twenty of the Oromwellian 
party. Meeting again on the following Monday, the real majority of 
the House, feeling certain that the difficulties in the way of agreement 
on the vital questicn they were called to settle were impracticable, 
refurned their powers into the hands of the Lord General by a signed 
paper, which contained the names of eighty sia ont of the 140 
which constituted the House. > 

A few days after a new Conncil of State waa suas aiid: 
with one exception (Mackworth), of members of the Cromwellian 
majority in the defunct Parliament: Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
Major-General John Desborough, Colonel Philip Jones, Major-General 
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Lambert,’ President Henry Lawrence, Lord Lisle, Mr. Mayor, Sir 
Gilbert, Pickering, Colonel Rous, Mr. Walter Strickland, Sir William 
Sydenham, and Sir Charles Wolseley. They lost no time in giving 
affect to the propositions of the late Committee for Tithea. On 
March 8, it was announced that an Ordinance was preparing for the 
Trial and Approbation of Ministers, and on the 16th it was referred 
to Mr. Matthew Hales, the great lawyer, for revision. It differed in 
order of precedence from the proposition of the Tithes Committee, 
in that Approbation of Ministers came first, the Ejection of Scandalous 
Ministers being left for a separate Ordinance. 

This day, March 28, announces Several Proceedings, the Ordinance 
for the Approbation of Public Ministers of God’s Word was published. 
The Commissioners met on April 3, chose their registers and other 
officers, and began to proceed to the business according to the order 
of his Highness the Lord Protector. The place they sit in, reported 
the Perfect Diurnall, is Whitehall, at the end of the Stone Gallery, 
at the corner of the Oourt. 


“An Ordinance Appointing Commissioners for Approbation of 
Public Preachers. 

“ ]Viereas, for some time past hitherto there hath not been any certain 
course established for the supplying vacant places with able and fit persons 
to preach the Gospel, by reason whereof, not only the rights and titles of 
patrons are prejudiced, but many weak, scandalous, Popish, and illiterate 
persons have intruded themselves, or been brought in, to the great grief and 
trouble of the good people of this nation. 

Be ù ordained, by his ‘Highness the Lord Protector, by and with tho 
consent of his Oouncil, that every person who ahall from and after the 
25th March instant be presented, nominated, chosen or appointed to any 
benefice (formerly called benefice with care of souls) or to preach any public 
settled lecture in England or Wales, shall, before he be admitted into any 
such benefice, be judged and approved, by the persons hereinafter named, to 
be a person for the grace of God in him, his holy and unblamable conversa- 
tion, as also for his knowledge and utterance, able and fit to preach the 
Gospel, and that after the said 25th March, no person, but such as shall upon 
such approbation be admitted by the said persons, shall take any public lec- 
ture, having a stipend legally annexed and belonging thereunto, or take or 
reozive any such benefice as aforesaid, or the aaka thereof. ; 

“ And be tt further ordamed, that Francis Rous, Esq., Dr. Thomas Goodwin, 
Dr. John Owen, Mr. Thankful Owen, Dr. Arrowamith, Dr. Tuckney, Dr. 
Horton, Mr. Joseph Oaryll, Mx. Philip Nye, Mr. William Carter, Mr. 
Sydrach Simpson, Mr. William Greenhill, Mr. William Strong, Mr. Thomas 
Alanton, Mr. Samuel Slater, AIr. William Cooper, Mr. Stephen Marshall, 
Mr. John Tombes, Mr. Walter Ovadock, Mr. Samuel Fairclough, Mr. Hugh 
Peters, Mr. Peter Sterry, Mv. Samuel Bamford, Mr. Thomas Valentine of 
Crayford, Mr. Henry Jessey, Mr. Obadiah Sedgwick, Mr. Nicholas Lockier, 
Mr. Daniel Dyke, Mr. James Russell, Mr. Nathaniel Campfield, Robert 
Tichborne, alderman of London, Mark Hildesley, Thomas Wood, John Sadler, 
William Goffe, Thos. 8t. Nicholas, William Packer, and Edward Cressett. 
esquires, shall be and are hereby nominated, constatuted, and appointed 
Commissioners for such approbation and admission as is aforesaid, and upon 
death or removal of any of them, othera shall from tame to time be nomi- 
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nated in their places by the Lord Protector and his successors, by advice of 
his Council, in the interval of Parliaments; and sitting of the Parliament, 
by the Protector and Parliament; and the said Commussioners, or any five 
or more of them, met together in some certain place in the city of London 
or Westminster, as his Highness shall appoint, are hereby authorised to 
judge and take Knowledge of the ability and fitness of any person so pre- 
. sented, nominated, chosen, or appointed according to the qualification afore- 
mentioned, and upon their approbation of such his ability and fitness, to 
grant unto such person admission to such benefice or lecture by an instru- 
ment in writing; under a common seal to be appointed by his Highness, 
and under the hand of the register or registers for the time being to be also 
nominated by the Lord tector and his successors, which instrument the 
gaid register or registers shall cause to be entered in a book for that purpose, 
and kept on record. 

“And ù is hereby declared, That the said person so admitted into any such 
benefice, shall be possessor and incumbent of the same, and entitled thereby 
to the profita, perquisites, and all rights and dues incident and belonging 
thereunto, as fully and effectually as if he had bean instituted and inducted 
sxocording to the laws of the realm; as also the person that shall be so 
admitted to any lecture as aforesaid, shall be thereby enabled, according to 
the establiahment and constitution of such lecture, to preach therein, and to 
have and receive the stipend or profits to such lecture belonging.” 


There are several other clauses and provisoes in the Ordinance, 
one providing that in the event of any patron not presenting within 
six months, the presentation for that time should devolye on the 
Protector ; and another requiring that before admittance of a minister 
to his benefice, a certificate was to be produced subacribed with the 
hands of three persons of known godliness and integrity, testifying 
upon their personal knowledge, the holy’ and good conversation of 
` the person go to be admitted. And the last clause declared that the 
approbation of the Commissioners was not to be construed as any 
solemn or sacred setting apart of a person for the ministry ; but only 
by such trial and approbation to take care that places destitute may 
be supplied with able faithfal preachers throughout the kingdom. 

Following on the Ordinance for Approbation, Several Proceedings 
notes, August 2, that the “ Ordinanoe for Ejection of Scandalous ‘and 
Ignorant Preachers is near finished; the names of most of the 
Commissioners for the counties being now ready.” It passed the 
Council on August 17, and received the signature of the Protector 
on the 28th. On Septémber 6, the Ordinance was published, and 
on September 22, Several Proceedings states that letters from several 
places speak of Commissioners for Ejection of Scandalous, Ignorant, 
and Negligent Ministers and Schoolmasters preparing to ait in several 


counties. 


“dn Ordinances for the Ejection of Soandalous, Ignorani, and Insufficient 
Ministers and, Schoolmastérs, Aug. 29, 1654. 


“ Whereas, by the continuance of divers scandalous and insufficient 
ministers and schoolmasters in many churches, chapels, and publio schools 
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within this nation, the more effectual propagation of the Gospel and settle- 
ment of a godly aud painful ministry is much obstructed, and no authority 
now in force for removing such ministers and schoolmasters, for remedy 
thereof, 

“ Be it ordained by bis Excellency the Lord Protector, and by and with the 
consent of his Council, that the persons hereinafter named be appointed 
and constituted Commissioners for and within the respective counties within 
England and Wales, for the ends and purposes hereinafter in and by the 
Ordinance expressed and directed.” (Here follows the list of the names of 
the Oommissioners for the several counties.) 


The Ordinance proceeds with directions to fhe Commissioners, 
Such ministers shall be deemed scandalous in their lives and con- 
versations, who shall be proved guilty of holding blasphemous or 
atheistical opinions as are punishable by the Act of 1648; for adul- 
tery, fornication, drunkenness, common haunting of taverns and ale- 
houses, frequent playing at cards or dice, profaning the Sabbath, and 
pablicly using the Common Prayer-book ; such as scoff at professors 
of godliness, or encourage Whitaun-ales, wakes, morris-dancers, May- 
poles, stage plays, or such-like licentious practices, or by writing and 
preaching, publish their disaffection to the Government. Such 
ministers are to be deemed negligent and insnfficient as omit the 
publio exercises of preaching and praying on the Lord’s day, or as 
shall be non-resident. 

The Ordinance then provides for assistant-commissioners consisting 
of ministers only, in the several counties, to be judges of ignorance 
and insufficiency. (Here follow the names and places.) It authorises 
under certain circumstances, that the ejected minister should receive 
one-fifth of the income of the benefice for his wife and children, and 
provides that when a living has been sequestered, the patron is to present 
another incumbent within four months ; failing this, the presentation 
to be vested in the Lord Protector. 

The organisation of the new Church Government was completed on 
September 14, by a Commission appointing trustees for the mainte- 
nance of ministers to take charge of the collection and disbursement 
of the revenues; and the Commissioners met on September 26 to 
prepare things to be in readiness to receive petitions, 


u Ordinance for Trustess for Aatntenance of Ministers and Union of Parishes. 
“ Be it ordained, that the Ordinance for bringing the public revenues. of 
this Commonwealth into the Treasury, or anything therein contained, shall 
not extend to any profits or revenues of the two Acts for providing main- 
tenance for Preaching Ministers and other pious uses. 
“« And that all the profita of the said Acts vested in the said trustees, not 
for sale by the Act for the Sale of Bishops’ Lands, be henceforth 
settled in the EA and seisin of William Steel, Esq., sergeant-at-law, 
Recorder of the City of London; Sir John Thorrowgood, of Kensington, 
knight; George Cooper, Richard Young, John Pocock, Ralph Hat, Richard 
Sydenbam, Edw. Hopkins, Jobn Humfry, Edward Oreaset, and their 
heirs ; any five of them to have the powers in the-said Acts expressed. 
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And by action, distress, or any other lawful ways, Sue, recover, collect the 
asid profite, as right owners thereof, and have power for removing obstrac- 
tions as the Commissioners formerly had concerning the sale of Bishope’ 
lands, and compounding for corn rent, or other provision rent, reserved on 
any lease.” 


The trostees were saised in all and every the rectories—impro- 
priate, appropriations, tithes appropriate, donatives, oblations, 
' obventions, first-fraitsa, tenths, pensions, portions of tithes, and other 
premisses. They were also authorised to effect the union or the 
division of parishes where they found it desirable. 

The two last of these Ordinances were promulgated after the. 
commencement of the sittings of the 1654 Parliament. Cromwell 
and his Council had no intention of imperiling the Gospel State 
Church by consulting the newly elected Honse. It is apparent from 
the journals that the House resented this treatment. They frequently 
attempted to reopen the question of settlement of religion, even . 
proposed that the order for ejection of scandalous ministers should be 
suspended. Their abrupt dismissal put an end to opposition, and the 
three Commissions presided over the religion of the Commonwealth 
until March 1660, when the restored ‘‘ Rump” Parliament, two days 
before it dissolved itself and called in the King, passed an Act of 
Approbation with new Commissioners. 

The Church of the Commonwealth was s novel experiment in the 
history of the Christian Church. It had no forerunner and has had 
no successor. For six years the Christian religion was established in 
England without a creed, ot & catechism, or a detailed Confession of 
Faith. Its basis was aaply the Articles xxxv., xxxvl., rxxvii, of the 
Instrument of Government accepted by Cp ae on his assuming the 
Protectorate on the 16th December 1658. 


“1. That the Christian roligion contained in the Scriptures be held forth 
and recommended as the public profession of these nations. 

“2, That to the public profeasion held forth, none shall be compelled by 
penalties or otherwise, but that endeavours 'be used to win them by sound 
doctrine and the example of a good conversation. 

3. That such as profess faith ın God by Jesus Christ (though differing in 
judgment from the doctrine, worship, or discipline publicly held forth) shall 


not be restrained from, but shall be protected in, the profesmon of the faith 
and axercise of their religion.” 


The only proviso was that the liberty did not extend to Prelacy or 
Popery, or to hypocrites, “ such as, under the profession of Christ, hold 
forth and practice licentiousness.” 

There is no allusion to creed or catechiam in the letter sent by the 
Commissioners for Approbation of Public Preachers, explaining the 


object and method of their proceedings, and ee and circulated 
throughout the country in April 1654. 
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“ To all the faithful Servants of Jesus Christ, especially such as labour in 

the Word and Docirine throughout England and Wales. 

“ Drar Baernnen,—There being nothing under heaven of greater import- 
ance than the preaching of the glorious Gospel of Jesus Christ, you cannot 
but be very sensible of what weight and concernment it is to take a right 
estimate of all that offer themselves, and to pass a due approbation of those 
only as Christ would have admitted to that great employment. A. great 
part of which service in this nation the Lord by His providence hath cast 
upon us, and is by us undertaken, as with much fear end trembling, so with 
a deep sense that the effectual accomplishment thereof will much depend 
upon the testimonials exhibited to us, concerning the holy and good conver- 
gation of such as seek approbation from us. j 

“ Wherefore, considering how easily and frequently abuges creep into 
businesses of this nature, partly through the endeavours of those who are 
il-desarving, and y through the non-attendance of others who are 
better minded, and for the prevention of any such o we have 
thought it our duty hereby humbly and earnestly to beseech all the people 
of God throughout the land, who shall send any certificate to us, that they 
would not take things upon the opinion and report of others, but (accordin 
to the good provision made in the Ordinance designing us to this service 
to certify their own personal knowledge and experience, so as neither any 
whom God accepteth may want the testimony of His servants, nor any be 
recommended by them whom He disalloweth, lest guilt be contracted by you 
to whose testimonials so much is referred; as through carelessness or 
partiality therein very unworthy men may be unawares admitted, to the 
dishonour of God, the prejudice of His Ohurch, and the utter frustrating 
of the pious intentions of our governors; and we also be accounted blame- 
worthy, if through your misinformation, way being made for our mistakes, 
we should any time act amiss. 

“ This we are and shall be more liable to by reason of the difficulty of our 
making discovery in a short time of several men’s graces and gifta, in so full 
and ample a manner as would be desired for just satisfaction, without the 
faithful help of auch as havmg been observers of them, and conversant with 
them, do more fully know not only the tenor of their doctrine but the 
constant course of their lives. It being a much more easy thing to 
be able to describe what a godly man should be than to be one indeed. 

# Nor may we doubt but that there are some men who, having first willingly 
deceived themselves by a false apprehension and persuasion of their own 
condition and estate in grace, will think it easy to deceive us by giving a 
false account of that condition. But as such will do well to consider that 
He who trieth the spirit is not mocked, neither can anything be hid 
from His eyes, and that they must undergo another kind of test than this 
slender scrutiny of ours, when the secrets of all hearts will be laid open and 
brought to light. So our brethren may likewise please to consider what 
opportunity is put into their hand by this addreas made unto them for the 
avoidance of such mistakes, and the inconveniences which may follow upon 
them through their neglect; besides the blot which will deservedly stick to 
them, not only for the present, but with posterity and succeeding times, 
forasmuch as the certificates now exhibited will appear upon record. , 

“ For prevention whereof we humbly conceive and hope thet this brotherly 
and friendly intimation will be accounted seasonable, and by the blessing of 
God be found useful for the successful carrying on that work which we have 
on hand. 

‘“ And therefore, dear friends and much beloved in the Lord, give us leave 
again earnestly to beseech you in the bowels of Jesus Christ, as you tender 
the honour of the great God Himself, whose servanta we all are; the 
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precious souls of His people purchased by the blood of His Son; the 
advancement and propagation of His ee e land 
and nation wherever we belong ; so to lend in joint assistance, both of your 
fervent prayers and due informations, that hereby the work may be carried 
on more prosperously, and we more encouraged to attend it. 

‘“Bigned in the name and at the -request of the Commissioners for 
iee of Public’ Preachers, by Francis Rous, William Gough, John 
Arrowsmith, Stephen Marshall.” 


The first and chief requirement of the Commissioners was character. 
The ocertifipates were to be signed by those who not only knew the 
tenor of the doctrine, but the constant course of the lives of the 
ministers whose names were to be sent in for approbation. The two 


Commissions—for ejection of scandalous. and approval of godly — 


ministers—had only one object, that of puttang men of religious and 
moral character into all the parishes of the land. While they were 
accomplishing this object the third Commission provided for the 
maintenance, and administered the emoluments of the -past in the 
support of the renovated ministry. 


. In matters of order of worship, administration of baptism and the. 


Lord’s Sapper, ordination of ministers, government by presbytery or 
otherwise except episcopal, the several churches were left to them- 
selves in nearly absolute freedom ; subject, however, to order of Par- 
liament or the Oouncil of State frequently exercised in minute parti- 
oculars, sometimes overriding the decisions of the three Commissions. 
For the Commonwealth Parliaments and Councils never parted with 
their religious supremacy, and in’ Church matters were a oourt of 
appeal to all petitioners to them, to the very last. 

Was this unique Ohurch of the Commonwealth a sucoess? Did it 
accomplish the object of Rous, Rudyard, and Pym in planting a good 
“minister in every parish in the kingdom? Did it come near in any 
way to the dream of Cromwell of the glorious Gospel Ohurch— 
“ gathering the people out of the multitude of waters”? The ques- 
tions are hardly capable of ẹ direct answer. The experiment had no 
time to attain complete success. Oromwell dies, predeceasing Rous by a 
few months, and the Commonwealth drifts into disaster. To what extent 
the pulpits of the land had ‘been cleansed: of the scandalous and filled 
with the approved ministers, can only be judged by the result of the 
Act of Uniformity in 1662. The popular estimate of the number of 
ministers then ejected for nonconformity was two thousand—a num- 
ber probably somewhat over the mark. That was also-the estimate 
of Oalamy the younger, writing forty years afterwards, who occupies 
` more than three hundred closely printed pages in describing with 
more or leas detail some hundreds of the incumbents who retired from 
their livings. As there were eight or nine thousand parishes in Eng- 
land and Wales at that period, very far, however, from being provided 


with ministers, at least a fourth of the existing clergy were eliminated 
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by the enforcement of the Act. Of those that remained accepting 
Episcopacy were the “old ministers, called Presbyterians formerly, 
some of them very able and learned men.” Nearly all of these two 
classes had been the approved ministers placed in their livings and 
iectureships by the Commissioners for Approbation. 

It is in vain to look to contemporary opinions for evidences of the 
character of the silenced ministers. The references of the Loyalists 
were contemptuous ; those of the Nonconformiste tinged with sectarian 
_ prejudices. But there was one man of the period who was neither 
conformist nor sectarian, who had no sympathy with Cromwell, or 
with the “ Oonventicle called the Little Parliament,” as he names 
the Parliament of 16538, in his acrimonions, pungent style. Richard 
Baxter wrote that the Commissioners saved many a congregation from 
ignorant, ungodly, drunken teachers; and, alluding to the six years 
of Gospel rule under the Protectorate, he says: 


“ I know in these times you may meet with men that confidently affirm 
that all religion was then trodden down, and heresy and schism were the 
only piety ; but I give sie: Ss all ages, by the experience of this incred- 
ible age, that they take heed how they believe any, whoever they may be, 
while they are speaking in the interest oftheir factions and opinions, SEa 
those that were their real or supposed adversaries. For my part, I bless 
God who gave me under an piel Oromwell], whom I op , such 
liberty and advantage to preach the with succese, W I cannot 
have under a King to whom I have sworn and performed true subjection 
and obedience; yea, which no age, since the Gospel came into this land, did 
before possess, as I can learn from history.” 


+ 


H. A. GLASS. 


SUPERANNUATION OF ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS. 


t 


EW people probably are aware of the fact that a Select Oommittee 

of the House of Commons in 1892 unanimously recommended 

a State-aided scheme of pensions for teachers in elementary schools. 
This recommendation involves a considerable departure from established 
usage, and will impose a very large burden on the taxpayer. At the 
present moment there seems little immediate prospect of such a 
surplus as would justify the Chancellor of the Exchequer in adding 
to our imperial liabilities, and there 1s every reason to believe that 
some time must elapse before the recommendation of the Select Com- 
mittee could be adopted by the Government. In this interval we 
may, therefore, examine the proposals of the Oommittee, without 
feeling that an irrevocable step has been taken by the Government of 
the day. Is it right that, in addition to the enormous annual sum 
paid as pensions to retired civil servanta, the Government should 
make itself responsible for pensions to a class of persons who, useful 
and meritorious as they are, are not employed by the State—are not, 
in all cases, servants even of a local authority, but in a large number 
of instances are the servants of private ecclesiastical bodies? The . 
question raises considerations of great importance, and perhaps of far- 
reaching consequence from a taxpayers’ point of view. The answer 
I would give to it is that, while I would not rule out as inadmissible 
every form of State-aid, yet no such aid should be given ynless it be 
of such a kind and amount as may reasonably be extended to all 
other classes of workers. There may be no great objection to the 
teachers coming in and having the first out, provided that they do not 
help themselyes to such a share as leaves lesa than enough for classes 
equally deserving of help. On the whole, teachers are a well-paid 
class of workers. How, therefore, can a member of Parliament face 
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an audience of working men and ask them to vote a portion of their 
hard-earned money to procure pensions for persons so much better 
paid than themselves ? It is evident that he would have an uphill - 
task before him, were he obliged to admit that the amount to be 
paid out of the taxes to the teachers was much beyond what the 
Exchequer could possibly give, if similar demands were put forward 
on behalf of other classea of workers. There is a stronger reason 
behind. The establishment of pensions for particular classes does not 
help, but retards and tends to frustrate, the provision of pensions for. 
workmen generally, Each such step reduces the number interested 
in obtaining pensions, and increases the number of those whose 
interest, as taxpayers, is against any extension of State help. Nothing 
ig more curious, nor at the same time more characteristically human, 
than the attitude of those now in receipt of old-age pensions, who 
have persuaded themselves that nothing could do more to undermine 
the thrift and independent spirit of the working classes than the 
bestowal of a minute dose of the same medicine which they them- 
selves haye received in bounteous measure from the State. 

The question has come to the front under peculiar circumstances. 
In 1888, the School Board of London started a compulsory super- 
annuation scheme, Ita object was to enable the Board to put teachers 
on the retired list, when in consequence of age their work was below 
the standard of efficiency. ‘There can, of course, be no question that 
as School Boards are not endowed with more than an average of 
heroic virtue, they may be expected more readily to do their duty in 
removing inefficient teachers, if there is a superannuation fond to fall 
back upon. Undoubtedly School Boards have some interest in setting 
on foot pension schemes. The London scheme provided that the 
whole of the premiums for old-age pensions should be obtained from 
the teachers, by the simple and inexpensive plan of making a deduc- 
. tion from their salaries. At first a large number of the teachers 
opposed the scheme, and not without reason. Assistant teachers, 
who left London for promotion, and mistresses, who degerted the 
School Board for matrimony, lost by the pension scheme. But their 
resistance was overcome, and when the London scheme came up for 
the approval of Parliament in 1891, it was supported by the great 
majority of the teachers. But anew obstacle arose. Had Mr. Diggle 
counted the cost? It was true that he consulted an eminent actuary, 
but the scheme actually launched varied in material particulars from 
the data upon which the actuary had advised. The Select Com- 
mittee, to whom the Bill was referred, submitted the financial ques- 
tion raised by the Bill to an independent actuary, Mr. Sutton, of the 
Friendly Societies Department., Mr. Sutton found that some of the 
proposals were so extravagant that it was not worth while making an 
estimate of their cost, but as these could be eliminated, he made a 
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revised Bill with reduced benefits, and then found that the scheme 
Bo reduced would cost the London ratepayer, sooner or later, a gross 
pum exceeding £2,000,000. The Committee, therefore, threw out the 
Bill, and asked to be reappointed in the following year, to consider 
a scheme of pension for all the teachers in Hlementary Schools. 

No .responsibility for the ridicnlous-end of the London pension 
schem attaches to the teachers. All the glory belongs to the Board, 
which only reaped the unfailing reward that attends ‘incompetence 
and obstinacy. The teachers supported the scheme under the belief 
that it would involve no cost to the ratepayer, and that the contribu- 
tions of the teachers were sufficient to make the fund .solvent. Mr. 
Christian, who represented the Metropolitan School Board Teachers’ 
Association, stated that in his opinion the scheme would work out 
‘simply from-the contributions of the teachers themselves.” Miss 
Julia Pitt, who spoke for the London School Board Mistresses’ Asso- 
ciation, assured the Committee that the teachers did not look to any 
contribution from the rates. -But the evidence laid before the Select 
- Committee of 1891 went much farther, and witnesses were called who 
stated that teachars generally throughout the country would be satisfied 


with a self-supporting scheme without contribution from the rates or- 


taxes. Mr. Gray, Chairman of the Parliamentary Committee of the 
National Union of Teachers, gave evidence to that effect, which was 
slightly qualified by Mr. Collins, a Vice-President of the National 
Union, who said that, setting aside. the question of the old teachers, 
and “taking the case of teachers now coming into the service, what- 
ever money is actually required to pay the pensions of those teachers 
should be contributed by the teachers themselves.” 


The exception or reservation as to teachers now inthe service is 


very important from one point of view, for, according to the scheme 


approved by the Select Committee, it would cost the taxpayers 
£10,180,098. Besides that, there must be added the cost of future 


teachors, That would involve a charge beginning at £2005 and rising 


to £112,750 for males, and at 24542 rising to £217,040 for females, 
with further addition for interest. The annual charge in the oourse 
of thirty-five years would thus reach a total of £329,000. It is diff- 
cult to state in the form of an average annual cost the total charge to 
the taxpayer, but apparently it would not’ fall much -short (taking 
existing as well as future teachers into account) of £500,000 a year, 

which is equivalent to a bonus in addition.to salary of £10 a year to 
each teacher. To provide pensions on the same scale of liberality for 
8,000,000 of workers would of course absorb £80,000,000 a year, a 
sum which altogether throws into the shade Oharles Booth’s plan of 
universal old-age pensions. Itis obvious, therefore, that if Parliament 
ought not to give more to one class of workers than to another, nothing 
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like the scheme sanctioned by the Committee is within the limits of 
practical attainment. 

The evidence already quoted shows that the position first taken up 
by the teachers was eminently reasonable and judicious, Although 
they might have to get some assistance with respect to those whose 
period of service was nearing its end, yet they stated their desire 
that, except in that case, the teachers should contribute the whole of 
the necessary money. They expressed that opinion under the 
erroneous belief (as it turned ont to be) that their own contributions 
would be sufficient to secure pensions on the scale they desired ; but 
when they discovered their error, they adhered to the pensions and 
asked that the additional sum necessary should be provided by the 
taxpayer. Naturally their argument took the form of showing reason 
why the State should do something for them which it could not 
poasibly do for masons, miners, factory operatives, and other work- 
people. Those arguments may be briefly noticed. 

The first argument is derived from the practice of foreign countries. 
Many European countries provide pensions for elementary teachers. 
But this argument does not carry us far. In some countries the 
teachers are the employees of the central government, but whether they 
are or are not matters little, unless we take into account the salaries 
they receive. It may be that the employers of teachers would have 
the best of the bargain if they had to pay only foreign salaries, 
although these were to be supplemented by pensions. 

A second argument is derived from the recent grant of imperial 
money for police pensions. It is said the police are not servants in 
the employment of the State, but nevertheleas the State has provided 
them with pensions. As a matter of fact, however, this is the very 
thing that the State deliberately refused to do, As the subject may 
not be generally understood, a word of explanation may be given. In 
Ireland and London ‘the police are the servanta of the State, and in 
both cases with the usual result of a system of retiring pensions. 
But in the rest of England, and in Scotland, the police are the 
servants of the local authority. The local authority could grant 
pensions to ita own servanta. In 1891 Mr. Goschen, in pursuance of 
his policy, which I have already dealt with in the October (1898) 
number of this REvizw, was in search of exonses for transferring the 
taxpayers money into the ratepayer’s pocket, and, among other objects 
that he found, the idea of advancing money to be atilised for police 
pensions was seized upon. Consequently large grants of money were 
made to the local authorities, and they were put under a statutory 
obligation to pay pensions upon a scale fixed by Parliament to their 
police officials. For these pensions the local authority is alone 
responsible, and if the Government grant proves insufficient the 
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deficit must be made up out of the rates. The Government eer 
to'go farther. They would not even consent to make the pension 
scheme a national one, and they have no responsibility whatever for 
the payment of any of the pensions. That obligation resta where it 
- has always rested, with the employers of the police. Probably a 
similar grant would at the same time have bean made for pensions 
for teachers, but unfortunstely so many of the teachers in England 
ere not servants of any School Board, that the idea, if it ever was 
entertained, must have been given up as impracticable. The case of 
-the police, therefore, involves no departure from the principle that 
the State ‘has never yet made itaelf responsible for pensions except to 
ita own servanta, 

. The next argument is more weighty. Without pensions, it is said, 
you cannot get rid of teachers whose efficiency is impaired by age. 
It may be worth while paying something for this object, but the 
advantages sought for may be purchased at too high a price, and the 
price is too high when it is paid by the wrong party. Obviously 
the persons who ought to be influenced by the argument in question 
are the employers of the teachers, It is they who suffer by the 
ineflicienoy of a teacher. The Government does not suffer, for if the 
efficiency is lesa, the Government grant is lees also. The argument, 
therefore, that pensiéns should be provided in order that old age 
retirement may be facilitated comes with great force to school man- 
agera, whose share of the Government grant is liable to diminution, 
but applies with little force to the State, which has already adopted a 
plan for its own protection. 

The last argument that may be noted is the low-wages argument. 
Mr. Yorall, the acting President of the National Union of Teachers, 
based his claim on the theory that the pay of teachers is inadequate. 
“I would suggest,” he said, “ that the proper way to alter that con- 
dition of things is to take care that no teacher who has served during © 
his life in the work of the public should in the end have to depend 
upon charity and upon the poor-law.” One would have thought that 
a more direct way of dealing With the evil would have been an agita- 
tion by teachers for an increase of pay. It ia rather too much to 
appeal to the Government, which bears so large a part of the cost of 
education, to make up the “inadequate” wages of teachers by pro- 
viding them with pensions. The complaint ought to be addressed, 
and the claim made, to the school managers. 

But are the salaries of teachers “‘inadequate”? In these days - 
the difficulty is to find anybody whose remuneration is, in his own 
opinion at least, “adequate.” One thing, however, is certain. Whether 
adequate or not, the salaries are a great deal higher than the wages 
of skilled workmen. In England there are only forty-seven head- 
_ mastera under £50 a year, and probably in most cases with a free house. 
Between £50 and £75 there are 985 in England and 180 in Scotland. 
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That representa the low-water line of the profession, it covers leas 
than one-tenth of the total number of head-masters ; and there is usally 
a free house. A man who is of average value in his profession is 
not left to vegetate in an obscure rural parish on these slender salaries, 
and, however poor they may be considered as the highest point 
attained to by a teacher in his career, they compare very favourably 
with the income he would probably have earned in any of the higher 
skilled trades. More than nine-tenths of the head-masters are above, 
many of them far above, that line, and in their case the argument of 
inadequacy of wages entirely breaks down. 

Before parting with this topic, it may be worth pointing out that 
' the allegation of ‘“‘ inadequacy” of teachers’ salaries cannot be sus- 
tained, except in the single, thongh important, case of the Church of 
England. The Church of Rome is an equally great sinner. In both 
cases the cause is the same, the efficiency of education and the 
adequacy of the remuneration of teachers are subordinated to what 
is considered to be a higher aim, “ distinctive Ohurch teaching.” I 
select forthe purpose of comparison the salaries paid to head-masters 
in Scotland (excluding only Roman Catholics), in Board schools in 
England and in the National or Church of England schools. The 
numbers given are the numbers for every 1000 head-masters, In 
addition to these salaries, 71 per cent, of the teachers in Sootland, 
and 49 per cent, in England, live rent free. 


SALARIES oF Huap-wasTers (vza 1892). 


Numbers per 1000 Head-mastors recelying 
salaries as under-mentioned. 


Below £100 |. isea ae corren TOL cosi BSB aaan 284 
Above £100 and below £150..... 825 ...... 45l ...... 318 
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Oongiderable interest aitaches to the salaries given in Seotland above 
£300. The number.per 1000 is 90, and the actual figure is 208, thus 
distributed : 


£ No. of Teachers. 
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- These figures are valuable as showing that teaching in Scotland, 
at all events, must rank as a distinctly well-paid profession." Nine per 

_ cent. of the head-masters have salaries exceeding #800, and more than 

that proportion lie between £200 and £800. When we consider that 

many of the teachers begin to éarn money as pupil teachers at a very 
early age and get a practically free education at the public expense, 
and when we consider the salaries paid to the clergy, who earn 
nothing at their profession till they are twenty-four or twenty-five, 
spend eight years at the University, and find the money for an 
expensive education, one cannot altogether suppress a feeling of 
surprise, a feeling, however, untinged by regret, that teachers’ salaries 
- should attain so high a level. The pay is good and the money is 

` well spent, for excellent results are attained. The money Invested 
in éducation is the best investment ever made by Scotland. The 
School Boards in England lag, and but for the entirely exceptional 
case of London, would lag far, behind Scotland. England is a much 
richer country than Scotland, and the shabbiness with which it 
treets- its teachers causes a Scotchman to smile. Perhaps if is 
because England is a more aristocratic country. Nature is niggardly, 
and no nation can expect to possess every blessing. 

But the great interest of the table lies in the contrast it brings out 
between the salaries paid by poor Sootland and the salaries paid by 
the wealthy Ohurch of England. If the salaries of the English 
School Boards outside London are shabby, those paid by the Ohurch 
are simply disgraceful, What manner of men they get to do their 
work I know not; but unless their teachers are a very poor lot, 
Mr. Yorall might well describe their salaries as inadequate. But 
however scandalous this condition of things may be, it is not one to 
be palliated by another heavy pull at the Chancellor of the Exchequer. _ 
There are other and better ways of seeking a remedy. > If these are 
too much for the courage and resources of the teachers in Church of 
England schools, I fear there is nothing left but to console themselves 
with the reflection that they do not suffer in vain, they. are veritable 
pillars of dogmatic theology and clerical ascendency. 

The questions raised by this discussion are questions that have 
to be answered, and it were no real kindnees,to the teachers to lull 

‘them into a false sense of security and to imagine that once a 

Oommittee has reported in favour of a scheme, there id nothing to be 

done but wait with folded hands the fruition of their hopes. I may 

be wrong; , but I fear the scheme of the Committee is foredoomed to 
rejection when it presents itaelf before the ordeal of the Treasury. The 
scheme is too costly, and the burden is thrown upon the wrong back. 

At the same time, it would not be easy to exaggerate the importance 

of obtaining an adequate pension scheme, and special provision may 

well be made for that case without waiting for any universal scheme 
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of old-age pensions, I do not in the least despair of carrying a good 
echeme, but to do so the difficulties must be fairly faced. One of 
the greatest difficulties is happily absent. The teachers have borne 
themselves throughout as reasonable and moderate men. The heavy 
coat of the Committee’s scheme was not discovered early. Even the 
data for making a calculation were wanting. The scheme, as at 
first proposed, was purely tentative, and the Committee were practically 
compelled to say aye or no to the particular scheme before them, 
leaving the responsibility for finding the money to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. But if difficulties arise at the Treasury, as may not 
unreasonably be expected, the whole plan must be recast, and in this 
view the following suggestions are offered to teachers for their 
consideration. 

- The teachers insist as a primary point that their premiums must bè 
returnable in case of death or leaving the profession. They sometimes 
urge this point with a persistency that suggests forgetfulness of the 
fact that you cannot have your cake and also eatit. If the premiums 
paid are to be regarded as a simple investment convertible, when the 
contingency arises, into an old-age pension, well and good; there is 
nothing wrong and much that is natural in the desire; but then you 
must have either a very small pension or a very high premium. If, 
on the other hand, they are willing to pay the money as an insurance 
for an event that may never come off, then a moderate premium may 
be combined with a satisfactory pension. An example given by 
Mr. Sutton before the Select Committee, 1882, will make this clear. 
Assuming two persons of the age of twenty pay £8 a year for a pension 
to accrue at sixty-five. If one desires his money to be returnable, 
his pension would only be £31. The other pays his premium as an 
insurance: if he does not live till sixty-five he geta nothing, but if 
he reaches that age he gets a pension of between £56 and £57. Now 
it is certain that the more poorly paid teachers cannot afford a high 
premium; if they wish their money to be returnable, they must be 
content with a relatively low pension. 

The teachers are clearly right, as they are nearly unanimous, upon 
one polnt—that the pension scheme should be national and compulsory. 
But it is doubtful whether that compulsory scheme should not be 
limited to a low maximum of £60 or £80. The State would more 
readily and justifiably assist in a scheme to secure all teachers from 
want if if were not burdened by conditions for enabling well-paid 
teachers to purchase on easy terms endowment assurances. There is 
no reason why the fortunate upper ten of élementary schoolmasters 
earning from £300 to £700 a year should not, after making a con- 
tribution against want, save their money in any form they like and 
secure themselves a larger income than their pension. While, for 
example, most local authorities would admit the propriety of making 
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a contribution to secure the low-paid teachers from want in their old 
age, there is not the same reason in other cased when, as in Scotland, 
practically one-half are above the £150 line. If the teachers could 
see their way to adopt the principle of a maximum for compulsory 
contribution, even if provision were made for voluntary additions, they ` 
would greatly lighten the burden on the actuary and facilitate the 
realisation. of their hopes. 

With respect to the contributions, so far as they apply to TEN ' 
teachers, and to teachers of not more than ten years’ standing, if the 
maximum pension were limited in the way suggested, it would not be 
too much to;hope that their employers, the School Boards and the 
school managers, might be induced to pay one-half of the necessary 
contributiona, If assistance is to be given, the obligation lies in the 
first instance upon the employers of the teachers, not upon the. State. 
The burden might be made still lighter by arranging that the local 
authority or school manager, while responsible to the oentral Board 
for one-half of the contributions should make the deductions from the 
teachers’ salaries on a percentage basis. If they charged an equal 
rate per cent. on the salaries (always, of course, fora fixed maximum 
pension), the result would be that the poorest teachers might contri- 
bute leas than one-half of their premiuma, while the well-paid teachers 
might contribute more than one-half. Under this plan, the greater 
the need of help, the greater would be the help, and the lees the 
need, the less the help. ` 

There remains the class of teachers who have seen more than ten 
" years’ service, In their case, the cost increases rapidly with every . 
advance in age. 

. This is the cage, and the only case for which in 1891 the National 
Union of Teachers sought help from the State. It seems to be one 
_. deserving of very favourable consideration, as it is not open to 
the objection that seams so fatal to the Oommittee’s scheme. The 
amount of help required would not be in excess of that which could 
be given to other classes of workers; it might even be lees. The 
greatest difficulty in all old-age pension schemes is to provide for 
those who are past the àge where such provision is cheap, and local 
authorities, who might be ready to help a going concern that had 
surmounted the grave initial difficulties, might hesitate to make | 
the large subscriptions necessary for those who are no longer in 
their first youth. ‘The burden on the Exchequer would be small at 
first, more donsiderable after a time, and would then disappear. 

Such a national scheme might be governed by a Board, on which 
_the teachers, the empléyers of teachers, and the Bdueation Depart- 
ment might be represented. The Government would collect the 
premiums by deducting them from the Education Grant, and might 
assume responsibility for an investment of the fund. One great 
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advantage of such a Board would be that it might make provision for 
a case that was left wholly untouched by the Committee's scheme— 
namely, where a man’s health gives way before he reaches the pension 
Age. 

There is one point on which it is necessary to utter a word of 
caution. The teachers naturally desire that, if they contribute for a 
pension of £50, they shall receive that amount, and not 249, or some 
lesser sum. But as all calculations on the subject are, as Mr. Sutton 
paid, “a leap in the dark,” it is well worth their consideration, 
whether it would not be better to make the scale of pensions pro- 
visional only." Experience would be gained slowly but surely, and it 
might be necessary either to increase the subscriptions or diminish 
the benefits. The margin of error could not be very great, although 
the experience of the Irish Fund warns us that calculations based on 
past experience may be upset. One of the important data in any 
estimate of the effect of an old-age insurance scheme is the number 
of retirements before the pension age. When there is no pension, 
men readily change from an occupation that is not entirely to their 
taste ; but the experience of Ireland would seem to show that, when 
they come within a measurable distance of the pension age, they elect 
to stay on. An alteration of this sort, introduced by the pension 
scheme, might upset calculations drawn from the facts as they were 
when there was no pension scheme. In the uncertainty that neces- 
sarily exists, it would very much facilitate the smooth working and 
the solvency of the fund, if the amounts of the pensions were made 
to depend on the teaching of experience. | 

' W. A. HUNTER 


THE’ MORMONS. 


a PeoLvGsHy; Despotic Government by Brigham Young ; occasional 
assassinations ; Industry but Ignorance.” Up to within a few 

years that would have been the sort of statement given by the average 
man about the Mormons and complacently accepted by nine people out 
of ten, just as “ Big drum and profane hymn tunss” was the usual 
account given‘of the Salvation Army before General Booth published 
his ‘ Darkest England.” That statement let the light in on Booth 
and all his works in 1890, and the ruling of the United States of 
America Supreme -Court against polygamy in 1889 has let the light 
in for the general public upon the Latter-Day Saints and the Salt 
Lake Oity. And none too soon. No people have’ been more lied 
about and leas understood. In America, where every ism finds a 
home, the Mormons only this year, 1893, have been refused a hearing 
in the Parliament of Religions at Chicago. Here was a people 
occupying the territory of -Utah into which all England might con- 
veniently be dropped, building cities characterised by superior 
sanitation and splendour, together with an almost entire absence of 
crime, cultivating waste places and founding a civil ecclesiastical 
polity so effective and prosperous that this age haa nowhere else ‘seen 
the like—a people who in 1880 numbered forty souls and are counted 
now by millions; and prejudice is still so strong that in the Parlie- 
= ment. of Religions they are ‘refused even a hearing. But their 
polygamy ?—it may be urged. Not at all. - Polygamy has now been 
frankly abandoned in obedience to the sentence of the Supreme Court, 
and whilst every sect, Christian and Pagan, was granted audience, 
whilst the Mohammedan polygamists were honoured with attention on 
the great Chicago platform, the Mormons, who are no longer 
polygamista, were insultingly given the go-by. They were indeed 
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' to be admitted on sufferance to make a statement in a side hall, but 
this their Elders indignantly declined. 

Before giving some account of that extraordinary man, Joseph Smith, 
the founder of Mormonism, who was assassinated at the early age of 
thirty-eight, it may be advisable to speak firmly but fairly about the 
doctrine of plural marriage, which, although no part of original 
Mormonism, was introduced towards the close of the Prophet Smith’s 
stormy career and undoubtedly practised for over forty years in Salt 
Lake City and Utah territory. 

It is difficult, no doubt, to speak too strongly in condemnation of 
the practice. Though sanctioned in the Old Testament, and nowhere 
expressly forbidden in the New, it is essentially unfitted to Christian 
civilisation, inimical to the higher culture and development of women, ' 
opposed to the spirit of Christ’s religion, and often. fraught with social 
disaster and family demoralisation. Still, without condemning 
Abraham, who was the “ Friend of God,” Jacob, who was the “ Father 
of the Fatthful,’ and a score of Old Testament saints whom we are 
taught to revere, it would be difficult to maintain that the system of 
plural marriage is in all ages and under all circumstances inconsistent 
with faith and good works and a life in some measure acceptable to 
God. Moreover, the Mormons were undoubtedly sincere. Their 
conditions seemed to them somewhat similar to those of the patriarchal 
times. They believed they had a mission to found a nation of 
righteousness unto the Lord. They were driven into the wilderness 
a mere handfal of exiles surrounded by wild Indians (long before 
this happened Joseph Smith foresaw and foretold it). There seemed 
no way of protecting the numbers of poor women who joined their 
ranks except by marrying them and providing for their children ; the 
waste lands of Utah required peopling and tilling, the villages and 
cities had to he defended, the more stalwart children the better, 
“and happy was the man who had his quwer full of them.” They 
-believed that under these circumstances plural marriage had been 
revived by divine revelation in their favour. We may regret this 
as a mischievons delusion, we may denounce it as an infraction 
of social order and a blot upon the purity of family life, but no one 
can converse with any of the founders of Mormonism——many of 
whom are still living—without feeling convinced that they did the 
wrong thing with the best intentions, and we must at least give them 
credit for abandoning it frankly as soon as it was pronounced illegal. 

When I was at San Francisoo (September 1898) I had some par- 
ticular conversation with President Q. Canón and Bishop Clawson, 
who were passing through Francisco, upon this very subject. Mr. Q. 
Canon is a cotemporary of the prophet Joseph Smith: his family 
joined the community when he was quite a boy. They were brought 
over from England in the suite of Brigham Young, who had gone to 
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Liverpool on a missionary tour. Mr. Oanon is a benevolent-looking 
elderly man between sixty and seventy. He represented the Mormons 
and Utah -territory at Washington for many years, and is certainly, 
now Brigham Young is dead, one of the ablest, if not the ablest, of the 
Mormon rulers. In Oongress they used to call him ‘‘Smooth-bore Danon,” 
on account of his singularly persuasive manner and a certain quiet,, 


” stately and restrained eloquence, which seemed to deprecate rather 


than silence opposition. He is never hurried into a rash adjective or 
an extreme statement, and his serene composure, and at times almost 
pathetic seriousness, make his conversation as impressive as it is 
charming. l 

«To I understand from you,” I asked Mr. Q. Canon, “ that poly- 
gamy is now completely abolished in Utah?” nd 

. You may rely upon it,” he answered. ‘It could not be other- 
wise. If we tried to continue it we could not; we are surrounded by 
Government spies and informers; we are tracked and watched; and 
any infringement of the law as it stands’ would be instantly visited with 
arrest and imprisonment.” Turning to Bishop Clawson, he remarked, 
“ We know by experience it is so; we have both been imprisoned 
for the faith—when we were fighting the legality of this question. 
Of course,” continued the President, “ with os it was a religious as 
well as a social question of great importance ; both Mr. Olawson and 
myself had several wives and a large number of children; we held 
that we were covered by the 1st Amendment of the United States 
Constitution, which provides that all citizens of the States shall 


_ be left undisturbed in their religious doctrine and practice. I 


fought hard for the cause in Oongreas——we carried it from’ court to 
court, and when at last it was given against us in the highest court, 
I wrote a\pamphiet to prove that the decision was a wrong one. ‘My 
friends,” added Mr. Oanon, -with a patient smile, “were rather 
amused at my professing to know the law better than the highest 
legal authorities. But,” he added emphatically, “ we gave in; we 
have always been law-abiding citizens whatever our enemies kave said 
to me contrary.” > 
‘“ And what did you do shout your wives?” 

The old gentleman paused, but resumed shortly : | 

“ It was a terrible thing, but our lives have always been lives of 
sacrifice, and ‘we felt that one more supreme sacrifice was now 
demanded of us in the cause of duty. .Those who have never shrunk 
at giving up posseasions, peace, and comfort, and have always been 
ready to suffer fine, arrest, persecution, imprisonment and death at the 
call of duty and conviction could not hesitate. When plural marriage, 
which had been tacitly countenanced for years by the United States 
authorities, who'condescended to appoint our governors and judges, 
was suddenly declared to be illegal, we gave in.” 
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Mr. Oanon again paused. Presently he resumed, not without some 
suppressed emotion. 

“I think,” he said, turning to Bishop Clawson, “ you will bear me 
out that our families were singularly happy and united, the women 
loving each other like sisters and the children growing up happily 
together.” Mr. Clawson remarked that this was so, but he would not 
have me to suppose that there were never any family discords in Utah 
—in short, not even Mormonism could utterly and all at once destroy. 
original sin; only he conceived that on the whole there were far 
fewer unhappy marriages on their system than on ours. 

Leaving the question open, we passed on to ie 

‘* And how,” I asked, ‘‘did you act ?” 

“Well,” resumed Mr. Canon, “I called my wives together—TI 
explained to them the law. They were now free I said to depart, 
and to marry if they chose; but I was morally bound to provide for 
them if they did not do so. We had lived long and happily together ; 
I could never suffer them to want, and I should still provide for the 
education and maintenance of my dear children and wives. They all 
replied they accepted the sacrifice imposed, but they would not leave 
me unlees compelled to do so. It was hard, very hard—a terrible 
rending of family ties all round ; but I had to decide what I would 
do. My first wife was dead. I resolved there should be no heart- 
burnings. I would henceforth have no wife—there should be no 
jealousy-—and I now live apart with the children of my first wife. 
But we could not break up the family social circle, and I try for the 
Bake of all to keep it together. I built a large room. Every morn- 
ing the ladies with their children meet me there-as usual for reading 
of the Bible and prayer. We dine in the same hall. Each mother 
sits at a table with her own children, and that it may not be said I 
sit down with my ‘wives’ to dine, I have a table set apart for me 
with the children of my first wife.” 

As the old gentleman continued talking earnestly and sensibly in 
this way, I could not help feeling how different the real Mormon looked 
from the ignorant and unscrupulous satyr and would-be assassin of 
the popular imagination. Mr. Canon added, “ I will not conceal from 
you-—as you are a clergyman and must have thought over this 
pubject—that we view the future of our young people with anxiety. 
The community has been singularly blest and prosperous. We have 
enjoyed an immunity from intemperance, crime, disorder and pauper- 
ism very unusual in large cities, but our female population is as usual 
largely in excess of the male, and there is, as there always has been, 
& preponderating number of single women among those who still 
emigrate tous. Presently the old problem will arise, how to provide 
for these women, what to do with them? We had our solution, but 
it has not bean accepted by the United States of America. We look 
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anxiously to see what new solution the old Ohristian cities mean to 
provide. At present it cannot be said that in any city of the Old 
World the social evil with all ita frightful concomitants has been even 
approximately dealt with. We, believe that nothing but the strictest 
marriage code and the most inexorable regulation of the sexual ’ 
instinct, on the highest religious principles, can put an end to this 
evil, and we did put an end to it, Noone,” added Mr. Canon, “who 
in the least grasps the stringent conditions and continuous sacrifices 
involved in our plural marriage system can suppose for a moment that 
any man in his senses would adopt the practice for licentious purposes. 
It is not only far more costly than monogamy, but it makes more 
demanda on the judgment, forbearance, moderation and self-restraint 
of those who adopt it, and I, think I may add that it is a system 
which has produced some of the noblest and most refined types of 
womanhood——I had almost said sainthood—in Utah.” 

In listening to the President, I began to understand how he won 
his sobriquet of Smooth-bore Oanon in. Congress. 

I am now, as an impartial recorder, bound to say that I learned 
from General McOook, Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in Utah, 
who kindly offered me the hospitality of hie private saloon car whilat 
I was travelling in the territory, that, in his opinion, polygamy in 
spite of the law had not been definitely abandoned by the Mormons. 
I cannot say on what grounds this opinion was founded. I put it 
plainly to the Prophet Woodruff, who sits in the seat of Brigham 
Young, whether this was so or not. We were in ,the Oouncil 
Ohamber at Salt Lake Oity, and the twelve apostles were present. 
Mr. Woodruff, a fine old gentleman of eighty-five, in fall vigour of 
mind and hody, assured me, and he was supported by the bishops 
and elders present, that all reports of plural marriage since the legal 
decision against it, were utterly false, malicious, aad libellous, and 
my attention was called to the following passage, which occurs in an 
‘Official Manifesto,” dated Salt Lake City, December 12, 1889, and 
signed by Prophet Woodruff : 


“ I therefore, as President of the Ohurch of Jesus Ohrist of the Latter-Da 
Saints, do hereby most solemnly declare that these chargea are false. We 
are not teaching polygamy, or plural marriage, nor permitting any person to 
enter into its practice, and I deny that either forty, or any other number of 
plural marriages have bean solemniged during that period in our Temple, or 
in any other place in the territory. One case has.been reported; whatever 
was done in this matter was done without my knowledge. I have not been 
able to learn who performed it, and the Endowment House, in which it was 


: gid to have been performed, was by my instruction, on that ground, taken 


down without delay.” 


I will add one more sentence from this remarkably concise and 
frank manifesto : ' 
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“ Notwithstanding all the stories told about the killing of apostates, no 
case of this kind has ever occurred, and, of course, has never been established 
against the Church we represent,” 

I have thought it right to say thos much with a view to dis- 
arming at least, some prejudice by making it clear— 

First, that plural marriage was no part of original Mormonism, 
nor any inseparable adjunct of it ; 

Secondly, that it was not conducted in such a manner as to blight 
entirely the happiness, and certainly not so as to oheck the prosperity 
of the people ; 

Thirdly, that it was frankly abandoned as soon as it was declared 
to be illegal; and 

Lastly, that the wholesale charges of assassination launched 
against Brigham Young, have never, in any one single instance, been 
proved. 

In the matter of non-conviction, Brigham Young may fairly dials 
lenge comparison with the founder-prophet, Joseph Smith. Joseph 
Smith was frequently arrested and imprisoned, he was brought up 
before the courts no ‘less than thirty-nine times on different charges, 
sedition, murder, immorality, robbery, &c. &o., the juries were often 
packed, and the judges were always prejudiced—never on any one 
occasion was he convicted, never was any one crime proved against him. 
Joseph Smith was at last assassinated at the early age of thirty-eight, 
by a fanatical mob, without a hearing, without a sentence, and with- 
out a judge, 

As Joseph Smith, the Mormon prophet, has for sixty years been 
gibbeted before the whole of Christendom as an impostor, and a 
knave of the first water, I will venture to conclude this article with 
@ brief sketch of his career, and a fair if not altogether sympathetic 
estimate of a man, whose ecclesiastical and political achievementa 
were ag singular as they were colossal, who certainly had the 
courage of his opinions, and was not unwilling, though by no means 
anxious, to lay down his life for the faith that was in him. 

When at last he gave himself up voluntarily to the seks well 
knowing that he could expect no justice or protection, but was about 
to fall into the hands of an angry mob, he exclaimed, “J go like a 
lamb to the slaughter, but I am calm as a summer's morn!” 


Joseph Smith, the Mormon prophet and founder of Mormonism, 
was born in the year of our Lord 1805 at Sharon County, Windsor 
State, Vermont. He was one of a large family. His father and 
mother, farmers, were both very religious people—indeed his mother 
laid claim to special revelations. She was always seeing visions, 
dreaming dreams, singing psalms, and telling fortunes. This sort of 
religion was by no means uncommon in those days in America, which 
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was at that time profoundly agitated by a great wave of evangelical 
reaction that had spread somewhat earlier from England. _ The usual 
jarring disputation and hair-splitting of doctrine followed, which 
resulted not, unnaturally in the acute and ardent mind of J oseph 
Smith being driven to the verge of scepticiam, when suddenly he 
, lighted on the text, “If any man want wisdom let him ask of God.” 
Smith, being grievously tossed in spirit, retired into the summer 
' woods “and asked of God.” A vision 'thén appeared to him, “TI 
. saw a pillar of light above ihe brightness of the sun, which descended 
upon me. I felt myself delivered from my enemy the devil.” Two 
angelic beings now appeared, who. told him that all the -sects were 
wrong, and had departed from the religion of Jesus, which was the 
only true one, This was the beginning of a series of spiritual com- 
munications which ended in Joseph Smith receiving a commission to 
réstore the true religion with certain additions. And this ‘‘ restora- 
tion ” is now the faith of the Latter-Day Saints. 

He was sent to visit the Hill of Oumorah, some thirty miles from 
Rochester Oity. There he dug, and found a stone box. In the bor 
were certain gold plates inscribed with Egyptian writings, also a curious 
jewelled belt or breastplate, apparently divination crystals, or a Urim 
and Thummim. He visited the Hill of Cumorah three years running, 
and on the fourth year he was allowed to remove the golden plates. 
His family, who were at first incredulous, now became his ardent 
disciples : so did his young wife, Emma Hale, whom he had recently 
married. Oliver Cowdery, Martin Harris, and David Whitmer were 
the three witnesses who declared they had seen these gold plates’; but, 
` IT gather, very ‘much as St. Paul saw Jesus—in a kind of vision. 

It was further said that, after Joseph Smith, with ‘the aid of the 
sacred crystals, had translated the Egyptian letters,a copy of the plate 
and translation were inspected by Professors Michell and Anthon, of 
Oolumbia Oollege, New York, who declared the writing to be Egyptian 
and the tranalation . fairly correct; but unfortunately the professors’ 
certificate has not been forthcoming. When the plates, which were 
in fact the “ Book of Mormon,” had been translated, the angel took 
them away, and so the evidence for their existence rests on Joseph 
and the vision of the three witnesses; the professors are rather out 
of it. The “ Book of Mormon” was given to the world in 1880. 

This is the other account of the discovery of the ‘ Book of 
Mormon.” About 1816 died one Solomon Spaulding. This ingenious 
person seems to have written an imaginary account of how America 
was peopled in ancient times He called it the “ MS. found.” After 
his death it was ‘ found,” no doubt, on a dusty shelf by a printer 
named Patterson. It subsequently fell into one Sidney Rigdon’s 
hands. Joseph Smith was a friend of Sidney Rigdon—and “le 
chameau le volià!” So.the “MS. found” is by the enemies 
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of the Mormons declared to be identical with the “Book of 
Mormon.” l 

There are, however, flaws in this explanation. Spaulding’s MS. 
was not heard of until three years after the ‘‘ Book of Mormon” was 
issued. When compared with Joseph’s “translation ”—for the purpose 
of exposing Joseph—it was found “totally unlike,” and consequently 
suppressed ; three witnesses declaring, but without any proof, that it 
was “ quite like.” 

In 1884 (and this is the only solid fact for which there seems any , 
real evidence) the Spaulding MS. turned up again. President James 
H. Fairchild, of Oberlin College, Ohio, was looking over some of 
Mr. Rice’s MSS., in search of anti-slavery documents, when he came 
on a package marked “ MS. Story,” which proved to be none other 
than Solomon Spaulding’s ‘ MS. found.” In 1840 Mr. Rice explained 
that he had purchased from the publisher of “ Mormonism Unveiled ” 
the ‘business and effecta.” The MS. which had originally been 
bought from Spaulding’ widow had not been found to be of any use 
for the purpose of exposing Joseph Smith, and had been laid aside 
or ‘‘ suppressed.” 

In 1886 the MS. was at last published, and is, as I can vouch, 
totally distinct from Joseph Smith’s work; and so this explanation of 
the “Book of Mormon” seems to vanish from the controversy, after 
having been accepted for sixty years. 

From the above statements it will appear that the inspiration theory 
of the ‘‘Book of Mormon” rests upon slender evidence enough, but 
that the Fraud explanation resta on no evidence at all. 

And now, what is the ‘‘ Book of Mormon,” or what does it profess . 
to be ?. 

The “Book of Mormon” claims to be the record of two great 
races that lived on the American Continent before the days of 
Columbus. ‘The book, indeed, goes back to the Tower of Babel, 
but we need not start from the Old World before the time of 
Joseph, whose descendanta, under one Nephi, built a ship, crossed 
the ‘‘ great waters,” landed in America, and peopled it North and 
South. A whole section df the people—called the Lamanites, 
or Darkekins—-proved rebellious, and rose up against the more 
pious and oultured descendants of Nephi. To these last appeared 
Jesus, shortly after His resurrection, and gave them special religions . 
instruction. About the same time a sort of Atlantean catastrophe 

overwhelmed the majority of the Lamanites, but the Transatlantic 
Church of Christ took root amongst the Nephites, who proceeded to 
enjoy two hundred years of peace and plenty. But the usual degen- 
eration seta in. It is now the turn of the remnant Lamanites; they 
rise and overwhelm with slaughter the Nephites, but not before the 
Nephite General and Prophet, Mormon, has committed the records of 
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his people to the care of Moroni, his son, together with the divination 
crystals—Urim and Thummim ; these are buried in a stone box in the 
Hill Cumorah about a.D. 420, and these are found by Joseph Smith in 
1828. This book contains the Gospel according to Joseph Smith ; it 
does not supersede the Old or New Testament—it supplements both. 
It deals with Faith, Original Sin, the Work of Ohrist, the Gift of the 
Spirit, the Organisation of the Church, Marriage, the Dead, the Life 
Everlasting, and a variety of kindred topics. It is always dogmatic, 
and often dull; but the same has been said of the Bible by those 
who do not believe in it, and to the converts of Joseph Smith it 
proved an invaluable text-book, tens of thousands having been 
converted by it to the “Faith” so very recently delivered to the 
Latter-Day Sainta. 

In 1880 the new Church was started at Fayette, Seneca County, 
N.Y. Smith ordained Oliver Cowdery and Oliver Cowdery ordained 
. Smith. The numbers soon swelled to forty; apostles, evangelists, 
and missioners were appointed. Wholesale baptiam by immersion 
now took place, and the spectacle of these strange people, male and 
female, plunging and dipping into the open streams from planks 
stretched across them seems to have excited the first popular attacks. 
Smith and his followers soon had to leave Fayette—it was the 
beginning of a series of expulsions which ended only with the 
settlement in Utah and of persecutions which have hardly yet ceased. 
Not long afterwards Joseph Smith was arrested for preaching the 
“ Book of Mormon,” but was released almost immediately. 

The united Church next removed to Ohio and founded in Jackson 
' County the city of New Bion. But the same hatred dogs the 
Mormon footsteps. Their numbers increase continually—in a short 
time in Missouri alone they swell to 1200. Joseph now performs 
miracles——casta ont devils, heals the sick, and even raises the dead. 
Many dubious and some startling tales were current about him. We 
know that Mahomet had to go to the mountain because the mountain 
would not come to Mahomet, so on one occasion it is said that Smith 
promised to walk on the water, and having assembled a crowd took 
off his shoes and stockings and inquired if ‘the people had faith 
to believe. They all loudly swore they believed, upon which Smith 
put on his shoes and stockings again and said that was quite 
sufficient for it was written that those were ‘“‘ more blessed who had 
not seen and yet had believed.” 

On another occasion he proposed to heal two sick women who died 
very shortly, but Smith said the miracle was just as good for they 
had both departed in peace, which was “ far better,” These may or may 
not be idle and malicious tales, but it is not unlikely that so shrewd a 
man was sometimes tempted to answer fools according to their folly, 
and we read of One whose miracles we do not question who was also 
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habitually importuned for them and bitterly complained of for not 
performing them. 

-An amusing story is told of the prophet who once received a visit 
from a man determined to get a miracle out of him. Smith abso- 
lutely refused; but being unable to get rid of the fellow he turned 
sharply on him with “ Will you be struck deaf or dumb or blind ? 
whichever you choose you shall have if.” 

It is recorded that the man at once beat a hasty retreat in the 
utmost terror. 

For a short time ths New Sion seemed to be.a success. . The 
prophet reigned supreme and converts flocked ; even the missions sent 
out to the Indians (the aboriginal Lamanites) were not without fruit. 
But the Protestant mimsters of Missouri incited the people to rise 
against the Mormons. Life and property in New Sion ceased to be 
secure; even the protection of the law was withheld, and on 
October 31, 1883, the Saints were attacked by a furious mob, houses 
were burnt, women and children brutally maltreated, and several 
Mormons killed and wounded. Another furious and final attack was 
made in November—the police looking on and doing nothing. 


_ “ Armed bands of ruffians,” writes an eye-witness, “ranged the country 
in every direction, burstmg into houses and threatening the defenceless 
people with death if they did not flee. Out upon the bleak prairie, along 


the Missouri’s banks, chilled by November’s winds and drenched by ue 
rains, hungry and shelterless, weeping and heart-broken, wandered fo 
the exiles. Families scattered and divided, husbands seeking wives, wives 
husbands, parents seeking for their children, not knowing if they were yet 
alive.” 


Many thousands were thus compelled to cross the Mississippi River 
in open boats in the middle of a dark November night, robbed of 
everything but the clothes on their backs and going they knew not 
whither. But Joseph Smith'was not idle: he covered their retreat 
with an armed force end even tried to retake the city. He was 
ubiquitous, exhorting, cheering, prophesying, and comforting his 
followers. As the weeks rolled on they found themselves dispersed 
but still living, and persecution seemed only to swell their numbers 
and strengthen their faith. Never for a moment did Smith lose 
confidence in his mission. ‘Through all difficulties with fixed purpose 
he marched on in the vary teeth of misfortune, exhibiting, as even his 
enemies admit, unrivalled coolness, sagacity, and personal courage. 

His powers of fascination must have indeed been remarkable. 
Whenever he fairly faced his accusers, and got any sort of hearing 
from mob to magistrats, he scored——-the people vacillating, if not 
won, the guards conniving at his escape, the magistrates (conspicu- 
ously the Senators at Washington) refusing to convict or condemn, 
shuffling, excusing themselves, and, on the last fatal day, fairly running 
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' away in a fright, and leaving the prisoner, whom they were bound to 
' protect, to his lawless murderers. 


On one occasion, the authorities wishing to put an end to the riots, 
sent a body of troops to take Smith. The officers found him at his 
mother’s hanse, writing a letter. He said when he had done writing 
he would attend to them, and proceeded quietly to finish his letter. 
His mother then addressed the officers: “ Gentlemen, let me make 
you acquainted with Joseph Smith, the Prophet.” They stared at 
him as if he were a spectre, but Joseph rising from his bareau 
stepped forward, and shaking hands with them all it a kindly and 
fraternal manner, smilingly bade them be seated. He then sat down, 
and explained to them his views on religion, dwelling with great 
calmness but deep pathos on the sufferings which he and his people 
had undergone for the faith. The men forgot their unwelcome 

“errand, and when Joseph turned to his mother and said, ‘‘I believe 
I will go home now, Emma (his wife) will be expecting me,” two of 
the officers sprang to their feet, and declared they would accompany ~ 
him to his door, and protect his person from injury; and so ended 
the arrest. 

On another occasion, his rough body-guards, who were stationed 
in his cell, and did not leave him day or night, were so much moved 
‘by his sublime discourse and serenity that they fell at his feet, and 
with sobs implored him to pardon them for carrying ont their 
instructions, seeing plainly that he was a “ holy man.” 

Expelled from New Sion, the prophet was now hunted from place 
to place, but he shared all perils and dangers in common with’ his 
followers, and though often arrested would frequently escape, and 
appear suddenly amongst them, and comfort them with some new 
revelation. His prophecies were considered remarkable, though 
perhaps hardly beyond the speculations of a man of such keen 
insight. He foretold the expulsion from Nauvoo (heir next city), 
his own assassination, the subsequent wanderings of his people, their 
settlement at the Salt ‘Lake, the attempted disruption of the States, 
and the war of North against South. He never had the smallest 


. doubt of the ultimate triumph of his cause; and his people, notwith- 


standing cases of apostasy and occasional internal dissension, clung 
to him with'an astonishing ardour of devotion. 

It was early apparent that auch a life must close with martyrdom. 
But the end waa not yet; one more brilliant act has to be played 
out before the curtain falls on the last tragedy at Carthage City. 

Leaving the State of Miasouri—having been expelled from no less 
than nine counties—the tireless Mormons formed a new city, or rather 
re-christened and re-created the old city of Commerce on the banks -of 
the Mississippi, “the Father of Waters.” They called it Nauvoo— 
“ tho beautiful.” In 1841 Congress recognised Smith as head of the 
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community and granted Nauvoo a most liberal charter. Smith was 
also empowered to raise an armed force for the protection of his 
people, Nothing could exceed the industry and order which now 
reigned at Nauvoo. Every trade flourished, and the land round 
the city became as the Garden of Eden- The prophet himself was 
continually seen conversing affably with the lowest of the people, and 
his word was law. A magnificent temple was begun, the women 
giving up even their trinkets and the men their free labour. 

But such sudden prosperity not only excited the hitter envy of 
neighbours but also roused a spirit of greedy internal rivalry and 
opposition. A newspaper at last appeared which every week printed 
libels on Joseph and showered -abuse on the Bainte. „The prophet 
razed ita offices to the ground, This was his first false step. A howl 
went through America that the Mormona were afraid of publicity, that 
the plurality of wives which had now been avowed covered nameless 
horrors of tyranny and even murder ; that the liberty of the press had 
been openly assailed by the destruction of the Evening and Morning Star 
offices ; and that the Prophet Joseph was a man of immoral character. 
Notwithstanding this Joseph Smith, backed by a numerically powerful 
Mormon constituency, became a candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States. This was his second false move, and from that moment 

much of his sagacity and even some of his nerve seemed to forsake him. 

Before I record the last shocking soene which so prematurely 
closed the stormy life of the Mormon prophet, it may be well to ask 
and to answer the very natural question, why did the Mormons, if they 
were so industrious, sober, orderly, prosperous, and law-abiding, so 
invariably suffer from unpopularity and persecution. There were 
many reasons besides the provoking arrogance of fanaticism: the 
following four may here suffice. 

(1) They were the earliest-openly avowed Abolitionista, at a time 
when slavery throughout America was held almost as sacred as the 
Gospel. Joseph Smith even had a State scheme for buying up and 
liberating all the slaves under certain conditions and safeguards. 

(2) The Mormons were advanced Spiritualists; believing in mani- 
festations and messages from the dead at a time when “ all that sort 
of thing ” was tabooed as ‘‘humbag” or denounced as ‘‘ diabolical.” 
In both these matters the Mormons were about forty. years or more 
before their age and suffered accordingly. Ultimately the State 
adopted the Abolitionist view for which these unhappy people were 
persecuted, and the Government spent untold blood and treasure in 
carrying Abolition by force, instead of adopting the pacific plahs of 
Joseph Smith. 

Ultimately, too, society at large has learned at least to tolerate 

spiritualism and occultism, e td omne genus ; and some of our foremost 
men of science and literature now attest the truth of medinmistic 
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and such-like phenomena, for which the Mormons were tarred and 
feathered in the forties. 

(8) Plural marriage has always been abhorrent to Christian people, 
even among those who are prepared to protect and legalize sexual 
irregularity and wink at other social evils of ever-increasing magni- 
` tude and irrepreasibility. 

(4) The numerical increase of the Mormons enabled them in many 
districte to give a casting vote, and to appoint State magistrates and 
even deputies for Congress. Now, as the Mormons invariably refused 
to place corrupt men in office, and declined bribes, any one who knows 
how politics are managed in America and the sort of people who pull 
the wires and get many of the plums can imagine the extent to which 
the Mormon interference with “ political business” was resented, and 
how powerful must have been the political hatred enlisted against 
them wherever they went. They may have been ridiculed for their 
superstitions, but they were chiefly persecuted for their virtues. 

Let us now hear the end of Joseph Smith. 

Soon after the destruction of the libellous Star office, the 
thoroughfares of the beautiful and stately Nauvoo were disfigured by 
ugly knots of malcontents, who thronged the squares and streets 
shouting, “ Death to the prophet!” A nucleus had been at last 
formed, round which all the various elements of disaffection could 
readily and plausibly gather. From the neighbouring town of Carthage 
an officer was despatched by Government to investigate the matter., 
Thomas Fox, the officer, decided against Smith, and advised him to 
surrender for trial. Knowing what this meant, Smith declared he 
would not go to Carthage to be assassinated by his enemies; but his 
vacillation-—almost timidity—-was now as remarkable as his matchless 
foresight and courage had previously been. 

He had the clearest forebodings of his coming doom, which how- 
ever he regarded with resignation, as he intimated that perhaps his 
work was done, and others would now be able to carry it on. But 
he was sensibly drifting, and he knew it. Like a man in a small 
open boat borne on by the irresistible current of the Niagara Rapids 
toward the Great Ostaract, he hears the roar of plunging waters, he 
cannot stay his own frail bark. 

Agitated’ by such sinister presentimenta, at two o'clock one morn- 
ing, Smith crossed the Mississippi, intending to retire towards the 
Rocky Mountains, but he’ had not got far when a message over- 
took him from his wife, Emma, entreating him to give himself up to 
the Government, as on the whole the safest course. Firm no longer 
he yielded, and recrossed the Mississippi, and on the same day, in 
company with fifteen others charged with violating the Constitution, 
he was conveyed into Oarthage, under the strictest promises of 
personal protection. 
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They entered the city at midnight. Notwithstanding the lateness 
of the hour, the streets were full of excited people. An uproar seemed 
imminent, Joseph passed through the crowd, amidst the lurid glare 
of torches and-the shouting of a wild mob, who threatened every 
instant to spring upon him and tear him from the guards. The 
next day, the prophet was brought up before the court, charged 
with high treason; what the sentence might have been no one 
will ever know, for it never was pronounced. ‘The Governor, 
apparently in perplexity, or seized with a panic, had suddenly left the 
city, and taken with him the only foree available for the protection 
of the doomed prisoner. 

Joseph and his companions were confined in a large upper room. 
The day—one of those sultry days in June—wore heavily on. 
About four o’clock they dined. It was a sad meal: it was the last 
* meal Joseph the Prophet and his friends ever ate together. 

Soon after,-the Apostle John Taylor, happening to glance out of the 
window, saw several ill-looking fellows with blackened faces slink 
round the corner of the gaol and disappear; they were armed with 
muskets and crowbars. Were they making for the entrance? Would 

they attempt to force the gaol door? Could any one prevent them ? 
` The prisoners waited in the profound silence of agonising suspense. . 
Every noise, every footstep, was listened for with intense anxiety. 
The tension was growing unbearable. Five o'clock struck—slowly. 
It was the death-knell of the Mormons; for at that moment there 
reached them from below a clamour of many voices—the report of 
firearms—-a wild shout—a mighty crash; the gaol, door had been 
burst open, and along the passage that led to the prisoners’ room 
came the rush and tramp of armed men. 

Wiliam Richards, one of the Mormons, now rushed to the door to 
oppose their entry; a bullet was sent through the panel, which hit 
Hyrum Smith, the prophet’s brother, in the face. He cried ont, “ I 
am a dead man!” and fell backwards, Joseph looked towards him, 
and responded, ‘‘ O dear brother Hyrum!” He then went to the 
door, and holding it half open, fired his revolver into the passage; a 
dozen muskets and pikes were immediately thrust into the room, but 
Smith shot two men ; then the pistol hung fire. The Mormons still 
held the door, but the pressure was becoming irresistible. <A volley 
of balls came rattling in; the Mormons staggered and fell; the door, 
torn from its hinges, pane down with a crash. ' 

The prophet then rushed to the window and attempted to eas out. 
At that moment he was pierced by two balls, and fell into the 
prison yard below, crying as he fell, “ O Lord, my God!” 

The mob rushed into the yard. ‘I reached my head ont of the 
window,” writes an eye-witness, ‘‘ regardless of my ‘own life, deter- 
mined to see the end of him whom I loved.” | 
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The dying prophet was now propped úp against the wall, and 
mutilated by his fall and his wounds, received four more’ Pam which 


put an ene to him. 
* kaai * # 

Five hai tithe afternoon next day the bodies of Joseph and 
Hyrum Smith were borne into the City of Naivoo—the, “ beantifal ” 
Nauvoo which they had founded. The whole population streamed. out. 
to meet them. None knew till then how deeply the prophet was 
loved and reverenced by his people; even his enemies seemed at last 
silenced and overawed. As the densely thronged funeral proceesion 
passed along, strong men were seen to weep, and the air was filled 
with the sobbing and crying of women and children. The elementa 
of truth in the Mormon religion which explain its snoceas, as also 
the qualities of the Mormons which account for their prosperity, are 
not far to seek nor hard to find; but I must defer any remarks upon 
that aspect of the subject to a future occasion. It-is, however, 
impossible to close this paper without asking and attempting to 
answer one last question. Was Joseph Smith himself an impostor ? 

His career appears, it must be confessed, remarkably free from 
those stains and impurities which so often mark the lives of unprincipled 
adventurers, His administration at Nauvoo was brilliant, successful, 
and unoorrupt. The people beneath his rule were quiet, honest, and 
industrious. The general tone of morality in the city (matrimonial 
premises being granted) was sound if not elevated. These -are 
_ stubborn facta, and if a religion is to be known by its fruite it would 

be difficult to ascribe the faith and works of the Mormon to a 
totally impure source, or a grossly immoral prophet. . i 

Did Smith lie when he reported his vision—lie when he declared 
himself in possession of the golden plates? Did he, or the three 
witnesses, ever see angels or the plates in anything but a vision? 
When he dictated the translation by the aid of Urim and Thuammim 
behind a curtain was he entranced? Did he practise automatic 
writing, or believe himself moved to prophesy, or was he a conscious 
fraud all the time ? 

These are questions which it may be easier to answer favourably 
to Smith now than it would have been sixty years ago. Of late 
days, mainly through the energy of Mr. Stead, the Psychical Society, 
Dr. Charcot, and a crowd of hypnotista, aa they are now called, we 
have become somewhat wearisomely familiar with the phenomena of 
trances, visions, apparitions, and materialisations, =a again 
clairvoyance, suggestion, automatic writing, faith-healing, 
Christian science. With the,aid of these abnormal addenda of ae 
sciance—now vouched for by Mr. Wallace, our oldest, and Mr. 
Oliver Lodge, our youngest scientist of first-class repute—it would, I 
think, not be difficult to make ont a fair case for the integrity of 
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Joseph Smith. Such an explanation would not probably satisfy the 
Saints, but it has at least the merit of clearing their prophet’a character 
in the eyes of the ontaide world. 

It is now, I suppose, evident that some people haye remarkable 
Visions, which however subjective they may be in reality, appear to 
them at the time objective, as indeed do all dreams while ‘they last. 
‘It is also oertain that by siggestion others oan be got to see, and 
feel what those in hypnotic rapport with them see and feel, and no 
one can read the life of Joseph Smith without strongly suspecting that 
those who were much with him began to see and feel very much what 
he gaid and felt, or thought he saw and felt. The extraordinary and 
often half~paralysing fascination he exercised over every one with whom - 
he had the opportunity of conversing may probably be referred, in a 
measure, to the same cause; indeed, at.times and with some people, 
we-are all of us more or leas mesmeric. — 

I am myself disposed to believe that Smith, finding himself subject 
to abnormal influences, and in possession of extraordinary powers 
which he did not understand and could not always control, sometimes — 
attempted miracles that failed, whilst at other times he succeeded. 
The effects produced upon him by his visions, and the real powers he 
exercised, fairly convinced him that he was an-anointed prophet, and 
in possession of divine gifts, and being convinced himself, he not 
onnaturally convinced others. The phenomenon is by no means rare; 
it is, indeed, of every-day occurrence. The phenomenal foundations of 
. Mormonism, in fact, differ, if at all, only m eccentricity and degree 
from the psychié phenomens which accompany all religious revivals 
from the days.of the Apostles to the Anabaptiste of Munster and the 
Irvingite tongues. 

We shall pass over the sad monotony of those severe persecutions 
which immediately followed the death of the prophet, and ended 
in the expulsion of the Latter-Day Saints from Nauvoo. 

We shall next have to acoompany the fugitive Mormons in their 
wanderings over not leas than 2000 miles of wild and desolate country 
until they reach the promised land; and I shall close with an eye- 
witness's glimpse of Salt Lake City as it appeared to me under the 
auspices òf the Prophet Woodruff—who aita in the seat of Brigham 
Young—the President, the Bishops, and the twelve Apostles, who, 
in October 1898, were good enough to show me their beautiful 
city and to converse with me very freely upon their past history 
and faturé prospects, and who, I am bound to say, deluded or other- 
wise, did not at all resemble those monsters of iniquity which some 
` people who have never been near them suppose them to be. 


H. R. Hawes. 


THE DRIFT TO SOCIALISM. 


HE usual winter agitation on behalf of the unemployed has begun 
earlier than usual this year. Summer had barely ended by a 
fortnight when Mr. Burns reminded the Local Government Board 
that, in accordance with the precedent set in previous years, they are 
expected to issue a circular to local bodies, pointing out the desir- 
ability of making work for the unemployed, and suggesting cartain 
kinds of work as unobjectionable. As Mr. Burns observes, the issue 
of this circular has hitherto been deferred till later in the season, 
when frost has made the distress more acute and more widespread ; 
and by the time that the bewildered vestries have considered, deferred, 
and reconsidered the circular, the winter is over. It is only reason- 
able, as he says, that, if the vestries are expected to act, they should 
have their plans in readiness. Is it, then, to become a recognised 
principle that public works shall be kept on hand for the unemployed ? 
For, paradoxical as it may sound, their numbers will not be diminished 
by thus finding work for them. This will be obvious if we consider 
the elements composing ‘one body of the unemployed. The largest 
section may be classed as “incapables”: men who, through age, 
physical inferiority or infirmity, ignorance cf any trade, or laziness, 
can only give inferior work. In temporary slacknees they are the 
first to be -dismissed ; if they belong to a union, and may not take 
less than the recognised wage, the employer does not find them worth 
it; and if paid by the worth of their work, they cannot earn ai 
to ‘maintain themselyes and their families decently, | 
Next come the men belonging to ‘‘ season trades,” which are 
periodically slack; not necessarily in winter, like the most con- 
spicuous example—the building trade. Thirdly, there are men 
suffering from some disorganisation of industry. ‘Their trade may be 
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going to another district, or may be leaving the country altogether ; 
there may have been temporary over-production in it ; or its materials 
may be prohibitive in price through a strike in another trade. 

Then there are some clever workmen of unsteady habita, who can 
earn fast, but will seldom work; and a large number of pure loafers, 
who keep clear of relief works, but know that clamour will often raise 
a relief fund. 

Now, unless the Government will assume, as a good many charit- 
able agencies appear to do, that people do not need food or fuel in 
summer, employment will have to be found all the year round for a 
large part of the above classes. It is not only that at every time 
some trade or other is suffering from temporary or periodic slackness, 
but that the intensity of competition for work, especially unskilled 
work, makes it a matter of constant difficulty for the “incapables ” to 
get enough to live on, unless trade is exceptionally flourishing. For 
this class municipal or State employment must have irresiatible 
attractions, The principle of finding work for all once admitted, it 
would be impossible to dismiss them, no matter how bad their work ; 
and without this penalty in reserve it would be impossible to enforce 
even & moderate standard of work, unless they were paid by the pisce 
-—« method which is not always practicable, and would be most un- 
popular. Even if this were tried, public feeling would not allow 
“ starvation wages ” to be paid; so that practically a minimum wage 
would have to, be fixed. This, judging by the views of the London 
County Council and the Unions, would be in considerable excess of 
the market price of unskilled labour, which would accordingly flock 
into the public works together with the incapables. For a time, no 
doubt, the market price of unskilled Jabour.would rise to the satisfac- 
tion of those who talk of “ public bodies setting an example to private 
employers ”—4.¢., entering into competition with them out of the rates. 
But ag it is not yet true, in spite of the teaching of certain agitators, 
that the cost of production of commodities can be indefinitely raised 
Without diminishing the demand for them, unskilled laboar would soon 
have to be superseded by much new machinery managed by a few 
skilled workmen. Then the unskilled labourer would be left per- 
manently on the hands of the public, unleas he chose to improve 
himself, which is not likely when he would be assured of a sufficient 
maintenance. 

The next class, members of season trades, are generally well paid, 
to compensate for the irregularity of their employment, and would 
return to their own work; and the same may be said of many mem- 
bers of the third class. But it not seldom happens that a trade dies 
out or leaves the country or the district; and though the more 
enterprising or capable men may follow their work elsewhere, or turn 
to another trade, there are always a number who seem paralysed by 
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- the change. _All these would be permanent applicants at the relief 


works; nor can it be doubted that many more, who now, with a severe 
struggle, adapt themselves to altered circumstances, would take: the 
easier course of throwing themselves on the public employer. In this 
case the partial depopulation of towns that may be hoped for from 
the removal of factories into the country would be seriously checked ; 
for nothing but the most absolute necessity will generally induce town- 
folk to migrate to the country. 

‘Further, it seems inevitable that if ‘public employment is to be 
provided on a acale at all co-extensive with the demand it will create, 
the liability of trade to disorganisation must be incteased. Elven 
now, the difficulty chiefly emphasised is that of finding work where 
the unemployed shall not odmpete with other labour; and with a 
large body of men to be permanently employed competition would 
become inevitable. Mr. Burns admits that municipal workshops ‘are 
useless, because they cannot create an increased demand for the 
articles produced. It is sometimes suggested that the unemployed 
should be set to produce necessaries for themselves; this, it is said, 


“cannot injure the producers of these necessaries, because at present ` 


the unemployed go without; in faot, their lack of purchasing power 
actually depresses, in their turn, the trades that supply their needs. 
This is, of course, only partially true; for the unemployed must live 
on something. But living as we do in a community with ‘a highly 
developed system for the division of labour and the exchange of the 


' produce, it is practically impossible for us to satisfy our needs by our 


own unaided exertions. We must be able to do something that other 
people want done, if’they are to give us what we want. Even if the 
unemployed could be formed into isolated self-supporting colonies, 
consuming only just what they produced, and if the requisite capital 
were made a free gift, it seems more'than doubtful if they could exist, 


. especially considering their average inefficiency. . . 


It is also said, presumably for the consolation of the ratepayer, that 


| reproductive work ahould be undertaken. But it may well be asked . 


if there exista any work so highly reproductive as to bear the burden 
of double the usual cost of labour ; and if so, why no capitalist, greedy 
for the enormous profita to be ae by ordinary labour, has not 
undertaken it. It has repeatedly been found that the men employed 
on relief works, even if paid less than the ordinary rate, have done 
far lesa work for the same money, even though the possibility of dis 
missal might be feared. From the report recently issued on the 
demolition of Millbank Prison, it appears that contractors considered 


it cheaper to employ regular “ pullers-down ” at nearly double the 


wages paid to the unemployed. Yet all the men were'used to outdoor 
labour, and could, if they chose, do more work. When they were paid . 
by the hour, the cost of clearing and stacking bricks was 12s. to 18s, 
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a thousand ; but when paid by the piece, at 7s. a thousand, the same 
men earned more money. 

_ It may be said that auch contingencies are too remote to be con- 
sidered, and that occasional relief works do not commit us to anything 
more extensive. It is fervently to be hoped that this view is correct. 
It might, however, be asked whether it is much use to provide work 
on a scale inadequate to relieve distress, but provocative of an appetite 
for more. Perhaps we may trust in the national spirit of compromise, 

- which never does more than half that is needed. But it cannot be 
denied that a strong current is setting towards the provision of work 
by local bodies or the State—a current which grows stronger every 
year by the concessions made to it, in word if not in deed. A large 
part of the public are ready to drift with any current, not asking where 
it will take them, or reassured-by a sublime confidence that they 

- cannot go very far wrong. Many others are possessed by incredulity 
of danger and childlike eagerness to try experiments. Those who 
claim to represent the unemployed assure them they have a right to 
steal if refused work or outdoor relief, and that prison is better than 
the workhouse—a novel view of the law that bas found magistrates to 
endorse it. The unemployed, or their relations and neighbours, have 
votes ; and a well-organised vote can command what it likes. Great 
eforta are being made to establish a solid Labour party in Parlia- 
ment—a party, it is carefully explained, which shall consider the 
interests of labour exclusively. It was also decided at the last Trade 

| Union Congress, that any member paid by their organisation should 
pledge himself to thoroughgoing Socialism, by voting for State 
ownership of all the means of production. Of course, if the Socialistic 
State is inevitable, it makes no difference whether we begin with the 
unemployed; but it seems more likely that State employment for 

* them is the easy, but irrevocable, first step to it, which we may refrain 
from taking. 

A. DUNN-GQARDNER. 


VOL. LXV. H 


HOW TO PRESERVE THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS. 


R. LABOUCHERE has introduced a Bill into the House of 
Commons declaring that, after January 1, 1895, the House of 
Lords shall cease to exist. But it is hardly possible that such a Bill 
can become law, either in this Parliament or in any of its successors 
for the next half century, since it would require that the Peers 
should commit political suicide, and this they would hardly do 
unless an almost unanimous public opinion compelled such a course as 
more dignified than submitting to actual expulsion. There is, also, as 
Mr. Labouchere himself acknowledges, a preliminary difficalty, in the 
very general impression, even among Liberals, that a second chamber 
is necessary, combined with an extreme diversity of opinion asto how 
the second chamber should be constituted. It is evident, therefore, 
that the abolition of the House of Lords would by no means solve the 
problem,' but would only lead to interminable discussions on the more 
difficult part of the question—what kind of chamber to substitute for 
it. The stoppage of all useful reforms by any attempt to remodel 
our constitution in such a revolutionary spirit would be exceedingly 
unpopular; and would probably involve a longer struggle and more 
expenditure of parliamentary energy than the effort we are now 
making to give Ireland permission to manage her own affaire. It may, 
_therefore, be worth while to consider whether there is not a method 
by which a House of Lords may be retained in such a form as to 
render it truly representative Upper Chamber, thus making it 
acceptable to moat Liberals, and even to many Radicals ; while, by ~ 
preserving its ancient name and prestige, and by giving it both 
greater dignity and a more important part in legislation than it now 
possesses, the proposed reform might be upheld as truly conservative, 
and receive the support of the majority of the Conservative party. 


a ` 
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It is clear that any such fundamental reform of the British Consti- 
tution as is now advocated by advanced Liberals should proceed on the 
lines of evolution rather than on those of revolution. Instead of 
abolishing the Hones of Lords we must modify, reform, and elevate 
it; and we must do this in such a manner as, on the one hand, to 
bring it into general and permanent harmony with the House of 
Commons; while, on the other hand, it is rendered so select, so 
dignified, so representative of all that ia beat in the British Peerage, 
past, present, and to come, that a seat in the Upper Ohamber will 
become a more coveted honour than the insignia of the Garter, a 
higher dignity than a duval coronet. It is, I think, essential to the 
successful carrying out of any such great reform that it should be 
initiated in the House of Lords itself, and simply accepted or rejected 
_ by the House of Commons. The discussion of its principles and 
methods should take place in the country at large, rather than in 
Parliament. ‘The peers must be well informed as to the character 
and amount of change that will satisfy the people and bring about 
that substantial harmony between the two branches of the Legisla- 
ture that is essential to good government; and it is with the hope 
of contributing towards the peaceful settlement of this great question. 
that I now propose to set forth what appear to me to be the main 
principles on which such an important reform should be founded. 

The two great anomalies of the present House of Lords are, first, its 
hereditary character ; and, secondly, the presence in it of the bishops 
of the Church of England, who thus have a voice, and often a very im- 
portant influence, in making or rejecting laws which affect the whole 
population. Both Hereditary and ecclesiastical legislators are now felt to 
be wholly out of place in the parliament of a people which claims to 
possess both political and religious freedom. They have, during the 
last half century, been tolerated rather from the diffionlty of getting 
rid of them than from any belief in the value of their services ; and it 
has long been seen, by all but the most bigoted Conservatives, that 
something must soon be done to bring the Upper Honse into harmony 
with modern ideals. In these concluding years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury our hereditary Hous of Lords is an anachronism. - It may be 
said that our hereditary Sovereign is also an anachronism ; but there is 
this great difference—thut the peers systematically use their power to 
prevent or delay popular legislation, which the sovereign, at the 
present day, never attempts to do. 

It is clear, then, that any real and effective reform of the Honse of 
Lords must, in the first place, abolish the hereditary right to legislate, 
and must also exclude the bishops, as such, from any share in law- 
making. This, of course, does not affect the hereditary succession to 
the peerage, which may continue, at all events, for the present; but 
it would be most advisable to discontinue the creation of new 
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hereditary peerages. Instead of these, life-peers should be created, 
but always as a mode of indicating distinguished merit, whether ex- 
hibited by services to the country at large, by philanthropic labours, 
or by exceptional achievementa in the fields of science, art, or 
literature. The object of creating these life-peers should be, to raise 
the chardcter and dignity of the peerage, and thus to afford material 
for the selection of a new House of Lords, which should be worthy of 
ita historic fame and be in every way fitted to take a leading part in 
legislating for a free and civilised people. 

Although all Liberale, and many Conservatives, will agree that the 
mere fact of succession to a peerage does ‘not afford any sufficient 
guarantee of the possession of those qualities which should characterise 
the legislator, yet most of them will admit that the peerage as a whole 
does afford some good material from which to choose legislators, and 
this material may be indefinitely increased, both in quantity and 
quality, by the creation of life-peerages as above suggested. A peer 
is, at all events, an English gentleman. Many peers belong to 
families whose names are household words in our history, and these 
may well be supposed to have the real interesta of their country at 
heart, and to be influenced more or less profoundly by the good old 
aristocratic maxim, Noblesses oblige. Most of them have had the best 
education our universities can afford, and have added thereto that wider 
education derived from foreign travel and from association with men 
of eminence at home and abroad. They have the means and the 
leisure to make themselves personally acquainted with the results of 
various forms of government, and especially with those of our Colonies, 
where free institutions are working out the solution of many political 
and social problems; and if the duty of legislation was conferred 
upon them, not aa an accident of birth bat by the free choice of 
their countrymen, and as an indication of popular confidence in their 
integrity and their special acquirements, they woald probably devote 
themselves with ardour to the work. We know already that they do 
not lack either intellectual power or the special faculties of statesmen, 
and we could ill spare men of such attainmenta as the Marquises of 
Ripon and Salisbury, the Duke of Argyll or the Harl of Rosebery, 
from the great counoil of the nation. Let us, then, briefly consider 
on what principles the new House of Lords should be constituted, 
what should be the qualification of ita members, and how they should 
be chosen. 

The first point to be considered is—what should be the constitution 
of the new Honse of Lorde And here it seems to me to be im- 
portant that this House should be distinguished from the House of 
Commons, not only by the preliminary qualification of its members 
as peers, but by representing local areas considered as separate units, 
and therefore without regard to the population of the areas ; just as 
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the Senate of ‘the United States represents the component States of 
‘the Union as unite, each State returning two senators, irrespective of 
population. In our counties or shires we possess a series of such 
areas which in many respects correspond to these component States. 
Each of them has a very ancient individuality ; many of them were 
British, Celtic, or Saxon kifgdoms; and most of them preserve to 
this day distinctive peculiarities of speech or of customs. And the 
feeling of county unity or clanship survives, as seen in the friendly 
rivalry of county cricket and football clubs and of the volunteer 
forces; while birth or residence in the same county often constitutes a 
bond of sympathy between strangers who meet abroad. And this 
individuality of our counties is likely to be increased rather than 
diminished by the further extension of local self-government, offering 
fields for social experiment and for healthy rivalry in all matters 
involying the interests and well-being of their'populations. It must 
always be remembered that our counties are not modern arbitrary 
divisions, but extremely ancient territories, often differing greatly in 
physical features, and, to a corresponding degree, in the character, 
interests, and occupations of their inhabitants. There is, therefore, ` 
ample reason for treating them as equal unita, and giving to each 
an equality in choosing members of the Upper House. 

The counties of the United Kingdom, reckoning the three ridings 
of Yorkshire as separate counties, are almost exactly a hundred in 
number; and, giving to each two representative peers, we should 
have a house of about two hundred members—-amply sufficient for all 
_ purposes of legislaticn, but almost too large to be chosen from the 
limited number of existing peers, who are a little over six hundred. 
This difficulty, however, might be easily obviated by making all 
knights and baronets of the United Kingdom eligible for election to 
the House of Lords, those elected to be thereupon created life-barons, 
thus preserving the titular character of the House, while offering a 
more ample field for the selection of men of real eminence. 

Provision might also be made for the admiasion of two representa- 
tives of each of our self-governing Colonies, those chosen also receiving 
titular honours. The presence of such Colonial lords would be of 
immense advantage, both as initiating a legislative union of the 
Empire, and in bringing to bear Colonial experience on our home 
legislation. There would probably be less objection to Colonial repre- 
sentation in the Lords than in the Commons; and when the time 
comes (if it ever comes) for a complete federation of the British 
Empire, the process would be greatly facilitated by this preliminary 
step towards a closer union. This, however, is not essential to the 
constitution of a new Upper House, although it presenta advantagea 
which should ensure for the proposal a full and careful consideration. 

The next point to be considered is the preliminary qualification 
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for membership, and, on this point, I hold very strong opinions, It, 
has always seemed to me that the adoption of the minimum legal 
age which qualifies a person to hold property and to ocoupy the 
simplest -publio offices, as sufficient also to qualify for choosing 
the national representatives or for being chosen as a legislator, is a 
very great political blunder. With us, most men of twenty-one have 
only just finished, and many have not yet finished, their education, 
whether intellectual or industrial; while few parsons at.that age 
have given any serious thought to politics, have made any study of 
the duties and rights of citizens, or have had any real experience to: 
guide them in forming an independent judgment on the various 
political and social questions of the day. Im this respect, most 
savage and barbarous nations set us a good example: with them, it 
is the elders who rule; and the very name of chief is often synony- 
mous with “old man.” The most suitable age to be fixed as that 
of political maturity should certainly not be below thirty, while I 
myself consider forty to be preferable. 

But in the case of members of the Upper House, who are to 
represent the mature wisdom and experience of the nation, there can, 
I think, be no doubt that forty should be the minimum qualifying 
age. Some such limitation is especially necessary in order that the 
conduot, the character, and the attainments of the candidates may 
have become known to the electors, and this can hardly be the case 
at » much lower age than forty. By that time it will be seen whether 
a man has made any effort to qualify himself for so high a position, 
either by historical or legal study, or by having devoted himself to a 
practical enquiry into the results of the various political, ‘economio, or 
social systems of other civilised communities. No one would wish 
to have such a House of Lords as is here suggested degraded by the 
presence of men who make use of the great opportunities they have 
inherited for mere selfish purposes, and whose highest pleasures are 
luxury or sport; or of such as are imbued with the prejudices and 
vices, rather than with the virtues and true nobility, of their ancestors. 
Instead of these we should seek for men who are able to show a good 
record of knowledge acquired or work done, and whose ability and 
character are known to be above the average. 

Taking, then, the actual peerage, together with all knights and 
baroneta of the United Kingdom who shall have attained the age of 
forty, as constituting the body from which the new House of Lords is 
to be chosen, the next point to be considered is the mode of selection. 
We may first set aside the method of election by their fellow peers 
(as in the case of the present representative peers of Scotland and 
Ireland) as being quite inadmissible, since it would perpetuate many 
of the evils to obviate which reform or abolition is demanded. The 
election must be a popular one, and the most obvious suggestion is 
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that the existing constituencies of each county should choose its 
representative peers. There are, however, many objections to this. 
It would, in the first place, involve much of the expense and excite- 
ment of another genera! election; and, secondly, it is doubtful 
whether the average elector would be in a position to judge of the 
qualities and comparative merits of the several candidates. It would, 
therefore, be advisable to Limit the voters to a body better able to make 
a wise and deliberate choice, and such a body will be found in the 
members of the several Town and County Councils, together with those 
of the District and Parish Oonncils to be created by the Local 
Government Bill now before Parliament. The members of these four 
classes of councils will constitute in each county an electoral body 
which will be truly representative of the people, since it will have been 
chosen on the widest and most liberal franchise to which we have 
yet attained. It will be sufficiently numerous and independent to 
avoid all suspicion of cliquism or wire-pulling, and it will be sufficiently 
intelligent and sufficiently interested in public affaira to make a sound 
and wise choice of members to sit in the Upper Chamber of the 
Legislature. Of course, as a rule, the representative peers for each 
county would be chosen from among candidates owning property in 
the county and residing in it, since these would be best known to the 
voters. But as, in some few cases, none of the residents qualified to 
be candidates might come up to the required standard of eminence 
and ability, it would probably be advisable to leave the choice of the 
electors entirely free. | 

A great advantage of such a mode of election as is here proposed 
would be, that it could be carried out with the minimum of trouble 
and expense, and without any of the publicity and excitement of an 
ordinary election. The clerks to the several councils would send the 
names and addresses of the councillors to a central office; each of 
them would receive by post a voting paper, which they would return 
in the same manner. No canvassing would be permitted, since the 
acts and general conduct, rather than the verbal promises, of the can- 
didates would decide the elector’s choice. Such elections would offer 
an excellent opportunity for a trial of the method of proportional 
representation advocated by John Stuart Mill, and in a modified form 
by Mr. Courtney and Sir John Lubbock. This system would ensure 
that, where the two political parties are not very unequally divided, 
the minority would obtain a representative. Each party in the 
county would, therefore, feel itself to be fairly treated, and the Houre 
of Lords would thereby acquire an amount of stability which would 
invest it with that character of a regulating power which an Upper 
House ought to possess. 

Some persons may object to each county, however small, electing 
the same number of representative peers, and may urge that propor- 
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tionate population should be the basis of representation as in the 
case of the House of Commons. But this is rather to mistake the 
purport of the mode of election here suggested——which is, not that 
the elected peers should be held to represent the counties in their 
local interests, but as a means of selecting the beat possible Upper 
House, by the vote of an intelligent and popularly chosen electorate 
spread over the whole country, and likely to be personally acquainted 
with the merita or defecta of those local residents who are qualified 
to be chosen as representative peers. For this purpose, the coun- 
cillora in a small or thinly populated county would be at no disad- 
vantage; on the contrary, it is quite possible that they might make 
a wiser choice than those of the most densely populated counties 

The scheme now very briefly set forth claims to be, not only 6 
good scheme in itself, but probably the best compromise which, 
under existing conditions, is possible. The more thoughtful and 
more inflaential among the peerdge must see that the people of the 
United Kingdom will not much longer submit to a body of hereditary 
lawgivers which not only has the power to defeat legislation earnestly 
desired by the majority of the voters, but which often exercises that 
power. They must also feel that the position of the present House 
of Lords is not a dignified one, while ita record of service to the 
country will make but a sorry show in the pages of history. Almost 
every great reform which has been effected in this century, whether 
in ameliorating the severity of the criminal laws, in removing dis- 
abilities attendant on religious belief, in opening the universitiea to 
the people, or in the abolition of protective duties on the necessaries 
of life, has been at first strenuously opposed by the Lords, and 
ultimately adopted under pressure of public opinion, or for the 
purpose of forestalling political opponents. In very few cases, on the 
other hand, has the Upper Ohamber initiated beneficent legislation or 
far-sighted policy, which has been ultimately approved by the people 
and accepted by the ‘House of Commons, Yet in an Upper House 
which really deserved the name we should naturally look for guidance in 
the matter of those more important reforms which are essential to real 
progress, especially such as would tend to bring about a more equable 
distribution of the constantly increasing wealth of the nation among 
the masses of the people, thus diminishing and ultimately destroying 
that seething mass of misery and starvation which still persists 
among us, and which is the condemnation of our boasted civilisa- 
tion. An assembly which truly answered to its title of “noble” 
should be above the personal interests and petty prejudices which 
influence those who, in various ways, are — in the strugple for 
wealth or for mere existence. 

The House of Lords, as it now exists : in this last decade of the 
nineteenth century, is not only an anomaly but an utterly indefensible 
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anomaly, and one wholly opposed to the spirit of the age. In the 
proposal now submitted to public consideration, a means is indicated of 
bringing if into harmony with modern ideas while preserving ita his- 
torical continuity and constituting it so that it may be an aid, instead 
of a clog, to the wheels of progress. Will the Lords recognise the 
critical nature of their position, accept reform as inevitable and as the 
only alternative to destruction, and themselves initiate that reform? 
lf they do so, in no hesitating or niggardly spirit, but fally recognising 
that a body claiming power to legislate for Englishmen must be re- 
presentative, and musi be elected either directly or indirectly by the 
people, then it is probable that even the ever-growing Radical party 
would willingly accept such a reform. They would be wise to do ao; 
because they would thus obtain a legislative chamber probably as 
good as any that could be obtained after a lengthy and profitless, 
ptruggle; and, further, because a chamber such as is here suggested 
is of a nature to admit of continual improvement, and wonld necessarily 
develop as the nation developed, always keeping, as it should do, in 
the van of advancing civilisation. When titles are given only for 
life, and are bestowed exclusively as recognitions of merit or of ex- 
ceptional ability and integrity, there will grow up among us a true 
aristocracy characterised by the highest intellectual and moral qualities, 
while the old aristocracy of birth will be leas and leas esteemed, except 
in so far as it poseesses similar characteristics. Educated public 
opinion will, from time to time, indicate the men who should be made 
eligible for election to the Upper Chamber, and no Ministry will then 
dare to advise the Sovereign to bestow this honour on the unworthy. 
or as a reward for mere political support, thus lowering the standard 
of those who are eligible for election by the peoples’ local representa- 
tives. If, further, it was the rule that each of the great political 
parties should give titular honours to not more than a fixed number in 
each year, the balance would be kept even, and at succeasive elections 
each party would have an equal range of choice. 

There are many matters of detail which it is not necessary to 
discuss at present. Among these are—the term for which the Lords 
should be elected; whether they should change with a change of 
Ministry, or by a portion retiring at intervals; whether the judges, 
when tley leave the bench, should be «r-offieto members or should be 
eligible for election. These are matters of minor importance, which 
will be easily settled when the main principles of the scheme of re- 
form are decided on. These more fundamental points may be 
summarised as follows: (1) The limitation of the number of members 
in the new House of Lords to about two hundred; (2) The extension ~ 
of the range of choice to knights and baroneta; (8) All titular honours 
in future to ba granted for life and only in recognition of distinguished 
merit; (4) An age-qualification of about forty years; (5) Repre- 
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sentation of counties as units, by two members of each; (6) The 
constituency to consist of all the members of the County, District, 
Town, and Parish Councils in each county. 

I now submit this scheme of reform, first, to the leaders among 
the existing peers, to whom it offers an honourable mode of escape 
from a difficult position, not by an ignominious surrender to popular 
demands after a long struggle which they know must terminate in 
defeat, but by voluntarily recognising their anomalous character as 
hereditary legislators in an otherwise representative government, and 
by themselves initiating the reconstruction of the Constitution which 
at no distant date is inevitable. By so doing they may preserve the 
continuity of the aristocratic Upper Ohamber, add greatly to its 
dignity and power, and give to the world the too rare example of a 
privileged class voluntarily resigning such of its privileges as are 
inconsistent with modern’ civilisation, This I conceive to be true 
conservatism. . 

To the Liberal and Radical parties—and I am myself an extreme 
Radical—I submit my scheme as one that will remove all the evils 
and anomalies of the present House of Lords, transforming it into a 
representative chamber of the very highest character, which must 
always be in harmony with advanced public opinion as expressed by 
the whole body of its freely elected local representatives. Such a 
House of Lords would be really capable of fulfilling what is supposed 
- to be the special function of an Upper Chamber—that of calm and 
judicial consideration of such measures as were the result of sudden 
waves of prejudice or passion, either in the population at large or in 
the House of Commons. It would thus appeal from Philip drunk to 
Philip sober, and would give expression to deliberate and permanent, 
rather than to hasty and temporary, public opinion. To secure a 
body qapable of doing this—and I cannot see how it could be more 
effectually done than by some such method as I have here suggeated 
—would be, in my opinion, a measure of radical, yet safe and judicious, 
reform. 

ALFRED R. WALLACE. 
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N July last—ZJuly 10 to July 15—there were assembled at Chicago, 
| for the first time in the history of English literature, represen- 
tatives of writers in the English language from America and Great 
Britain and the Colonies in order to hold a Literary Congress. The 
occasion was interesting—the more interesting as those whose prin- 
cipal joy or interest it is to gibe and to deride anything which may 
promote the union of literary men and women for the advance of 
their common interests had exercised their plain righte of derision 
and gibe and had prophesied certain failure. I desire in this paper 
to consider (1) what was done at the Chicago Congress; (2) what’ 
‘the possible or probable fraits of the Congress may or will be; and 
(8) what should be the practical work of such a congress if it were 

decided to hold one in this country. ` 

One may, at the outset, call attention to the fact that Pee men 
have long recognised the usefulness of congresses for the advance- 
ment of science. The British Association, during ita sixty years of 
existence, has revolutionised the popular ideas on science; has 
encouraged thousands to pursue science in one or other of her cane 
branches; has taught the world what science is doing and attempt- 
ing ; and has rescued the followers of science from a contempt which 
is now almost incredible. The annual congress of the British ‘Asso- 
ciation has been followed by congresses of engineers, folk-lorists, jour- 
nalists, social science people, clergymen, and many others, But when 
one speaks of a congress of literary men and women, a hundred voices 
ery out that such a thing is impossible; that it is ridiculous; that it 
could do no good. When the Chicago people sent round invitations 
to the better known among the literary men of this country, it ig 
reported that one man—and only one man—even answered their letter. 
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Why are literary folk, alone among mankind, hostile to common 
action? This is a question which demands a long and serious reply. 
It should form the subject of a paper for a Congress of Authors; but, 
I fear, it would not be complimentary to the profession. For it 
would show them as jealous of each other, timid, distrustful of their 
powers and of their popularity; modest in speech, but vain in thought. 
But, in a word, the failings of the man of letters are those of a class 
which has always occupied a dependent position, and cannot yet believe 
that any other position is possible. This dependent position explains 
everything. The cringeing of the poet to the patron has been followed 
by the cringeing of the poet to the publisher. Macaulay thought that 
the cringeing of the poet to the patron was exchanged for a dependence, 
not dishonourable, upon the public. Not so. The publisher is 
dependent on the public—the poet on the publisher. But this 
inquiry would carry us ‘too far. 

First, then, what was done at the Qhicago conference ? 

A brief account of the proceedings has already appeared in the 
Times of September 15. It was written by myself. In what follows 
the history of the conference is set forth in much fuller detail and 
at greater length. 

In considering what was done and what was the outcome of this 
meeting it must be remembered that it was the first gathering of the 
kind ever attempted by an English-speaking people. It was the 
first time that the various questions grouped about the profession and 
the production of Hnglish Literature were set up and proposed for 
open discussion. The plan of the Congress was, therefore, tentative 
in its character; those who arranged it hardly understood the wealth 
of the materials at their command, or the possibilities of such 
a debate as they proposed. But the programme, which we now 
perceive to have been incomplete, was drawn up on the right lines. 
To the subject of international and domestic copyright was assigned 
one whole day; to that of the rights and interests of authors was 
assigned another day ; to criticism, the third day; the literature of 
children, a large and very important subject, took the fourth day ; 
and modern fiction, the lastday. On all these days papers were read 
and discussions were held. Much was learned that could hardly 
have been learned in any other way. The discussions were free from 
heat and passion; prejudices were frankly met and overcome; mis- 
conceptions were set right. It is not too much to say that the writers 
who assisted at the conference, as well as the mere audience, left the 
meeting far wiser as to their own craft than when they came. 

If one may be allowed to single out special papers which most 
attracted attention, I would name Mr. Charles Dudley Warner’s paper 
on “ The Pressing Need of Real and Intelligent Criticism ; ” Sir Henry 
Bergne's note on “ The Berne Conference ;” Mr. 8.8. Sprigge’s paper 
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on “ Copyright and Lord Monkswell’s BU ;” Mr. Bowker on “ Limita- 
tions of Copyright; Mr. Henry Arthur Jones on “ The Future of 
the Drama ;” Sir Frederick Pollock's ‘‘ Considerations of Publishing ; ” 
and Mr, H. D. Traill’s admirable little paper on “The Relations of 
Literature and Journalism.” It is also pleasing to record that the 
“ History of the English Society of Authors,” as set forth by myself, 
attracted a great deal of attention. 

For practical purpcses, the Congress had three bandis first, that of 
law ; next, that of criticism ; and thirdly, that of material interests. 

On the legal side, the audience learned——-many of the writers 
themselves for the first time—what is wanted in a domestic copyright 
law. It was shown that in Lord Monkswell’s new Bil, already 
introduced into the House of Lords, at least five important amend- 
mente were advanced which would affect American writers publishing 
in Great Britain. There was (1) the establishment of a uniform term 
of copyright—for life and thirty yeara—for all kinds of work; (2) the 
recognition of the author’s right to allow abridgments as part of copy- 
right; (8) the securing of dramatic rights to authors and of authorial 
rights to dramatists; (4) the reduction of the period after which a 
contribution to a collective work again becomes the author's property 
from twenty-eight years to three; and (5) provision to be made for 
the seizure of piratice! copies of copyright works, 

As to international copyright, they were unanimous as tọ its 
justice, and they cheered loudly when Mr. R. W. Gilder said, “ I, for 
one, could not have the countenance to stand before a world’s Con- 
gress of Authors if we, as a nation, had not wiped out the intolerable 
disgrace of international piracy.” But they had to hear that the 
work already achieved in this direction is as yet incomplete, So 
much was admitted by the Hon. George Adams, who was himself 
a member of the House of Representatives in 1891, and took a lead- 
ing part in the passage of the International Copyright Act of that 
year. While admitting deficiencies, however, he asked that the law 
should remain for a while undisturbed, so as to give time for the fall 
development of its weak points. As to theee, there was general 
agreement in deprecaang the “ manufacturing clause,” and the con- 
dition of simultaneous publication. So far as such a gathering could 
be resolved upon anything, there seemed also a general agreement 
that, though the law is unsatisfactory in ita present condition, it is far 
better than nothing, end that its amendment may be deferred for the 
present. No resolutions were passed at any of the meetings. Though the 
passing of a resolution—by an audience of whom very few were qualified 
to form’ an opinion—would have been a formal act of no importance, it 
seems as if resolutions of some kind would have been a practical ont- 
come. Mr. R. R. Bowker, in a paper on “ The Limitations of Copy- 
right,” propoged that copyright should be made saleable by the anthor 
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for a term of years EEY ten; a limitation which would rerai 


the possibility of a man selling what might turn out a great property 
for a song. This proposal seems to treat the author as a child in 


business matters. Well; too often he is so. 

In the purely literary section, I have already mentioned Mr. 
Dudley Warner's paper. With directness and plainness of speech 
he pointed out certain dangers to which American Literature is 
especially exposed. The following passage, for instance, is a timely 
warning to others, besides his own countrymen. Tne disregard of 
moral as well as of artistic values and standards—-does not that 
concern us all? 


“ There seems to be a general impreasion that in anew country like the 
United States, where everything grows freely, almost spontaneously, as by 
n new creative impulse, Jiterature had better be left to develop itself without 
criticigm, as practically it has heen left—-every tree to get as high as it can 
without reference to shape or character. I say, as practically it has been 
left, for, while there has been some good criticiam in this country of other 
literatures, an application of sound scholarship and wide comparison, there 
has been very little of this applied to American literature. There has been 
bome fault-finding, some ridicule, a good deal of slashing personality, and 
the expression of individual prejudice, and like or dishke, which charac- 
terised so much of the British review criticism of the beginning of this 
' century—much of it utterly conventional and blind judgment—but almost 
no attempt to ascertain the essence and purport of our achievement, and to 
arraign it at the bar of comparative excellence, both as to form and sub- 
stance. I do not deny that there has been some ingenious, and even just, 
exploiting of our literature, with notes of ita defecte and ita excellence ; but 
it will be scarcely claimed for even this that it is cosmopolitan. How little 
of the application of univereal principles to specific productions ! 

“ Tt seems to me that the thing that American literature needs just now, 
and needs more than any other literature in the world, is criticism. In an 
essay by Matthew Arnold, in which he defines criticism to be ‘a disin- 
terested endeavour to learn and propagate the beet that is known and 
thought in the world,’ he would have had smooth sailing if he had not 
attempted to apply his principles of criticism to the current English litera- 
ture. And this application made the essay largely an exposition of the 
British Philistme. 

t Now, we have not in the United States the Philistine, or Philistiniam, 
at least not much of it, and for the reason that we have no tradition. We 
have thrown away, or tried to throw away, tradition. Woe are growing in 
the habit of being sufficient unto ourselves, We have not Philistiniam, but 
we have something else. There has been no name for it yet invented. Some 
say it is satisfaction in superficiality, and they point to the common school, 
and to Chautauqua ; the och say it ig aefa cion with mediocrity. At 
any rate ıt is a satisfaction that has a large element of boastfulness in it, 
and boastfulneas based upon a lack of enlightenment, in literature especially, 
a want of discrimination, of fine eae of quality. It is a habit of 
looking at literature as we look at other things—literature in national life 
never stands alone; if we condone crookedness in politica and in business 
under the head of smartness, we apply the same sort of test—that ie, the 
test of success——to literature. It is the test of the Jate Mr. Barnum. There is 
in it a disregard of moral as well as of artistic values and standards. You 
see it in the press, in sermons eren—the effort to attract attention, the lack 
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of moderation, the striving to be sensational in poetry, in the novel, to 
shook, to advertise the performance. Everything is ona strain. No, this 
is not Philistinism. I am sure, also, that it is not the final expreasion of 
the American spirit, that which will represent ite life or ita literature. I 
trust this ia a transient disease, which we may perhaps call by a transient 
name—Barnumism.” 


On “ The Relations of Literature and Journalism ” Mr. Traill pointed 
out that it was impossible, at the an to define literature. What 
constitutes literature ? 


. “The question ia full of ‘excellent differences’ for those who care to 

discuss it: because, according to some theorists on the subject, there would 
seam to be scarcely any written or printed matter—when once you have 
risen above the‘ Post Office Directory ’—which is not literature; while, with 
the very superfine class of critics, the difficulty is to find anything which is. 
Literature begins for the former almost where it began for Dogberry. Any ~ 
one who could have ‘ pleaded his clergy’in the Middle Ages would, in their 
view, ol ae have been a literary man. Between this estimate and that 
of the su ne critic who claims to confine the name of literature to some 
limited ade of composition which he happens himself to admire, or perhaps 
affect, the gap yawre enormous; and J, for one, have no intention of 
attempting to bridge it. The: true definition of literature, no doubt, lies 
somewhere between them, and will be fixed on that auspicious day when it 
is found possible to determine the exact proportions in which form and 
matter enter into the constitution of literary merit. In the meanwhile we 
must content ourselves with admitting that form is certainly, if in an un- 
defined degree, the more important of the two. It would be dangerous to 
adinit more than this in a day when so many minor poets are abroad: for a 
considsrable number of these, while particularly careful as to form, have 
reduced the value of their matter to a vanishing point, and any encourage- 
ment to them to carry the process yet further is to be strongly deprecated. 
Stall, this much, as I have said, must be admitted—that it is primarily form 
rather than matte: which constitutes literature.” 


Mr. Henry Arthur Jones contributed a paper on the new and 
hopeful departure in the dramatic art; from Mr. George Cable came 
an eloquent appeal for the cultivation of beauty, rather than of bare 
and unadorned truth, in the art of fiction. ‘The world will do well 
to let ita story-tellers be, as at their best they have always been, 
ambassadors of hops.” There were a great many other papers, some 
of them remarkable for the views they advanced or the information 
they contained—-papers on “ Realism,” on “ Form and Construction in 
the Novel,” on “ Ohildren’s Literature of the Future,” on “ Local Colour 
in Fiction,” and others. It is enough to say that there was hardly a 
single contribution which was not worth hearing, if only for learning 
how the various aspects of the literary life appear to those who follow 
it. One point the English listener could not fail to observe—the 
unvarying courtesy of those who took part in the discussion. There 
was never a jarring note. The speakers were all authors, and they 
were polite to each other. American men and women of letters 
speak of each other, and to each other, with good breeding and 
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courtesy. Astonishing! When will our own peoplé learn to’ follow 
this example? Why, at that very moment the spectacle was seen 
in London of one author hurling mud and brutal misrepresentations 
at another quite in the old, old style! Still—atill, = !__it may be 
written of us, as in the days of Churchill: 
f “Look through the world—in every other trade | 
The same employment's cause of kindness made: 
Oobblers with cobblers smoke away the night,, 
And in the common cares e'en play’rs unite ; 
Authors alone, with more than savage rage, 
i Unnatural war with brother-authors wage.’ 
So much for the legal and the purely literary side of the Congress. 
There remains the material side. As I was invited to preside over 


this branch of the Oongress, I may be permitted to dwell at some’ 


length upon my own address, which consisted first of a general intro- 
duction on the material side of letters, and next of a’ paper on “ The 
Aims and History of the Society of Authors.” In what follows, 
therefore, I partly quote, and partly re-write, my own remarka, 
First, on the connection of. literature and lucre which so deeply 
moves the wrath of the unsuccessful. 
, There has existed, I pointed out, for.a hundred and fifty years at 
least, a atrange and wholly unaccountable feeling that it is below the 
- dignity of a writer to pay any attention to the commercial or pecuniary 
value of his work. ‘This feeling shows itself continually—sometimes 
in unexpected places ; it is generally strongest among the unsuocess- 
ful—no one sgo vehement about filthy lucre as he whose work cannot 


possibly be connected with lucre. It is sometimes conventionally’ 


assumed by those who have acquired a certain amount of popularity, 
and it is sometimes affected by sentimental ladies. To fight against 


this prejudice is like trying to Beat down a shadow—it evades 


attack, it cannot be destroyed. One points out in vain that all the 
- leaders in literature—Soott, Byron, Southey, Dickens, Thackeray, 

George Eliot, Macaulay, Tennygon, Charles’ Reade, Wilkie Collins— 
all, without a single exception, who have achieved popularity and 
success have been most careful to safeguard, as much as they could, 
their rights in the admjnistration of their property. Does that 
convince? No! There is no gnswer possible for them, but the 
prejudice survives. It degrades literature, they say, if the writer 
takes care of property created by his pen—why it degrades him, they 
cannot say. Let us, therefore, without further argument, be content 
to degrade ourselves with these great men above named. Again, one 
points out that no one thinks of reproaching with degradation a 


physician, a barrister, & surgeon, a solicitor, a singer, & painter, & . 


sculptor, a musician, a _composer, a chemist, a physicist, an engineer, 
a teacher, a clergyman, or any other man.whatever who exercises an 
intellectual calling, because he takes money forit. The lawyer i is not 
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discredited or degraded by taking fees~or payments, nor the physician 
by taking care that his fees and payments advance with his reputation, 
nor the clergyman by receiving a larger benefice. Yet the moment 
an author begins to make practical investigation into the material 
value of his work, a hnndred voices are ready to cry out upon him for 
degrading literature into a trade. 
Does the ory really mean anything ? Is the writer, alone among 
intellectual workers, cegraded by guarding the management of the 
property he has created? It means this. There is a feeling—a very 
true and noble feeling—that the writer, whether preacher, poet, 
historian, novelist, esaayist, or teacher, should write because he has 
something to say, a message to deliver, a tale to tell. Then, by a 
strange confusion of ideas, these people connect the deliverance of the 
meesage with the sale of the book in which it appears. Ask them 
if a novelist is not to sell his book at all. They own that he may, 
that he must, if only because it is the only way to get it published. 
But still they call it mean to count the shillings, and degrading to 
ask why the shillings are not guineas. And to ask the man who 


receives the guineas by what right or reason he keeps them all is . 


considered base and sordid to the last degree. ` 

The confusion lies here. There are, as I have in many places 
already pointed out and insisted, two kinds of literary worth, 
quite distinct and separate. They are not necessarily commensur- 
able; very likely the one has little to do with the other; the first 
is the artistic, poetic, .dramatic value, the purely literary value, 
the actual worth of this deliverance of the soul, But the other is a 
thing quite apart ; it is the commercial value. Does the world want 
a certain work? Perhaps the world does not want it at all, though 
it be the greatest poem ever written ; perhaps it does. In the latter 
case, the world wants to buy the work, and its commercial value will 
depend upon the desire for its possession. As for the artistic side, 
that can no more be bought or sold or measured by money than the 
tinta of the rainbow or the music of a poem. 

In other words, while a post, an artist, a novelist is at work his 
mind is entirely ocoupied with his work, if it is to be worth anything. 
If the mind of the writer be charged and obscured with the thought 
of the second, or inferior, value, his work will be destroyed; good 
work, artistic work, could not possibly be produced under such 
conditions. 

But, the work once completed, the writer—the artist—becomes a 
professional man—i? you prefer, a trader or merchant. He has, 
perhaps, created a property; if he does not take care of that pro- 
perty he will be robbed of it; that is the rule in all other kinds of 
property ; it is not wonderful that we should find it to hold good in 
literary property as: well. Where treasure is, thieves break in and 
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steal; where the owners of property are careless and credulous, those 
who administer or seek to acquire it are simply ne to take 
advantage of that carelessness and credulity. 

If it is difficult to combat the prejudice about the dignity of 
literature, as understood by the conventional and the unsuccessful, it 
is perhaps even more difficult to make ordinary people understand 
the very existence of literary property. Nothing was more common & 
few years ago than to read papers gravely treating of literary property . 
as a thing of speculation and of chance, as if the publishing trade was 
one of pure gambling. One may still see this rubbish gravely ad- 
vanced either in ignorance or by interested persons for their own gain. 

A. trade which gives immense incomes to a few, large incomes to 
many and a livelihood to thousands, can hardly bes purely speculative 
trade. There are, in this present year, enumerated in the liste of the 
‘London Directory” no fewer than 400 so-called publishers. For 
serious purposes these may be reduced to about 110." Most of these 
houses have sprung from quite small beginnings; the energetic men 
who started them had nothing—no capital st all—to begin with. New 
firms, with or without capital, are continually starting—they all seem 
to get on. Bankruptcy among publishers is a very rare oocurrence, 
two or three cases only having occurred during the last ten years. 
The capture of a single popular author will probably yield enough at 
` the outset to pay the whole expenses of the establishment; two or 
three really successful books are enough to jay the foundations of 4 
fortune. As for the magnitude of the trade, we have, besides the 
numbers of those engaged in it, certain statistics published and within 
the reach of all. The actual extent of the trade can thus be approxi- 
mately arrived at. Let us take these figures, The export of printed 
books is about 1,500,000 volumes every year. The number of new 
books annually published, according to the figures in the Publishers’ 
Oireular, after deducting the pamphlets, is about 4000, with, in 
addition, 1100 new editions. If we allow only 1000 copies as an 
average edition—for popular and cheap books the first edition is, of 
course, very much greater—we have more than 5,000,000 new volumes 
every year, leaving for home consumption about 3,500,000. These 
figures indicate a very large property, and one worth looking after. 
The patent facta of the ‘case—viz., the great wealth acquired by suc- 
cessfnl publishers, the large number of existing firms, the continual 
addition of new firms, the magnitude of the figures when they are 
accessible, all prove beyond a donbt that literary property is now 
a very considerable item in the national wealth, and one no more 
exposed to sudden vicissitudes than any other kind of property. 


* In the Pubhehers Cirouler for Christmas 1898 there are eighty-one publishers 
who send their lists. To these I have added, from the“ Directory,” about thirty 
more. 
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I have said nothing about literary properly in the newspaper or 
the monthly magazine. Probably this branch, if it were possible to 
estimate it, would prove far greater than all the other branches put 
together. But it is not the creation of any author: it belongs to 
individuals or companies, and it is kept up and increased by the fore- 
thought, watchfulness, and perception of the relative importance 
of passing topics which must be exercised continually by the 
editor. In this branch of property the author is an invited worker ; 
he is called upon to contribute on terms fixed by the editor, but the 
property is not his, Therefore let us pass it over. 

When, again, one speaks of literary property it is always taken at 
first to refer to novels. I have over and over again been aconsed of 
arguing about novela when I have used the general words, literary 
property. Fiction, on the contrary, is by no means the most valuable 
form of literary property. Educational books of all kinds, from the 
First Standard to a treatise in the Higher Mathematics, may be far 
more valuable. No novelist has ever made the fortune of some 
succesaful educational writers. Scientific books, which for the most 
part fall under the head of educational books, may also be a most 
valuable possession. Technical books, surgical and medical books, 
law books, books on political and social economy, books of history, 
may become enormously valuable if they are written by well-known 
men. Children’s books are sometimes a mine of gold. Voyages and 
travels command a large sale for a short time; then they are laid 
aside and forgotten. As for fiction, its commercial value may be 
roughly measured by the facts that (1), if a work of fiction is popular 
it is certain to run into a new edition; and that (2) there were last 
year 355 new editions of novels, of whieh probably 100 represent old 
novelists. We should, therefore, have about 250 living novelists who 
are able to pass this first rough test of success. But there are many 
more than 250 successful writers of works educational. This test 
does not, of course, enable us to ascertain the true proportion of 
fiction to the whole mass of literary property. Let us remember 
that we are speaking of literature generally, and not of novels 
or belles-lettres only. 

Then, again, this great output of 5000 books every year, to 
which may be added an equal number produced in the United States, 
represents the intellectual wants of a population of about 120,000,000 
of English-speaking people. 120,000,000! Never before in the 
history of the world has there been such a possible audience. Nay, 
it is rapidly becoming an actual audience, Already the popular writer 
addresses an audience ten times as great as Dickens in his younger 
days could command; im the towns, in the villages, on the prairies, 
in the sheep-runs, everywhere, the people are reading; in every 
American township in the Far West there are book clubs; in every 
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English village there are springing up libraries. The extension of 
the reading habit is one of the most remarkable phenomena of the day. 
In Great Britain and the Colonies there are 1788 free: libraries, in 
which are not included the little village collections.* The number is 
increasing every day. In the United Kingdom there is one library . 
to every 277,000 souls; in Victoria there is one to every 4800. If 
the latter proportion were arrived at there would be 7800 libraries 
in Great Britain and Ireland alone. What do they read in these 
libraries? “ Rubbishy novela,” replies glibly the man who knows 
everything by second-hand report. Mr. Thomas Greenwood, who 
goes to the fountain-head, gives a return of a day taken at haphazard 
at one free library. Among the books read are Spencer’s “ First Prin- 
ciples,” Aristotle’s ‘‘ Moral Philosophy,” Spinoza, Martinean’s “ Types 
of Ethical Theory,” Lenormant’s “ Chaldean Magic,” Sayce’s ‘“ Ancient 
Monuments,” Dilke’s “ European Politics,” Blount’s “'Tenures of Land,” 
Smith’s “Wealth of Nations,” Ganot’s ‘ Physics,” and, to enumerate 
authors only, Carlyle, Colenso, Quain, Ruskin, Perrot and Chipies 
Goethe, Schiller, Mrs. Browning, Lecky, Froude, Rye, Yneyelopedia 
Britannica, the Contemporary, Nineteenth Century, Fortnightly Review, 
and many others. Then come the technical books. In fiction, how- 
ever, which is greatly read (I rejoice to say), several librarians have 
testified that Scott, Dickens, and Marryat are the popular favourites. 
I submit that there is not much amiss with the public taste when such 
books as those enumerated above are in common demand, and when 
Scott, Dickens, and Marryat continue to remain the chief favourites in 
fiction. I quote from my paper: | 


“ The demand for reading is enormous, and it increases every day. I gee 
plainly—us plainly as eyes can seo—a time—it is even now already upon us 
—when the popular writer—the novelist, the poet, the dramatist, the 
historian, the physicist, the essayist—will command such an andience—so 
vast an audience—as he has never yet even conceived as possible. Such a 
writer as Dickens, if he were living now, would command an audience——most 
of whom would buy his works—of 20,000,000 at least. The world has 
never witnessed such a popularity, so wide-spread, as awaits the succeasor of 
Dickens in the affections of the English-speaking races. The consideration 
must surely encourage us to vere in our’ endeavours after the inde- 
pendence, and therefore the nobility, of our calling, and therefore the nobility 
of our work. But you must not think this enormous demand is for fiction 
alone. Aso fact, educational literature is a much rand more valuable 
branch than fiction. But for science, history, e ing exoept, perhaps, 
poetry, the denfand is leaping forward year year in a most surprising 
manner. Now, in order to meet this enormous demand, which has actually 
begun, and will increase more and more—a demand which, I BAY, We 
alone can meet and satisfy-—I say that we must claim, and that we must 
have for the management of this property—our property—a readjustment 
of the old machinery, a reconsideration of the old methods, a new appeal 
‘to principles of equity and fair play.” 


* «Publio Libraries.” By Thomas Greenwood. London: Cassell & Oo. 
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Thus, almost unsuspected by the world, the literature vf the country 
has grown and spread not only within the narrow limita of our island 
but across the seas, east and west and north and south, Thus, quite 
unsuspected by the world, has sprung into existence an army of readers 
who may be numbered by millions upon millions. Whether the new 
, demand is healthy, whether the literature of the English-speaking 
race for the future will be artistic as well as strong, we need not 
here consider. For my own part, I have every confidence, when I 
read the reports of the free libraries and when I talk with the 
librarians, that the literature of the future will be worthy of the past 
—that is to say, there may be unworthy and transitory popularities 
here and there, but only the best will last, and the best will always 
be found ont sooner or later. As it has been in the past, so it will 
be in the future. 

This marvellous expansion of the world of letters is shown in 
another way—in the multiplication of magazines. We hear of 
popular magazines circulating, not by thousands, but by hundreds 
of thousands. How is this success achieved. By pandering to the 
gross appetites of a brutal mob? Not at all; by giving, not toa 
brutal mob, but to an intelligent people, which wants to read and 
knows what kind of reading it wants, exactly what suits them— 
tales which are interesting, real, and strong; essays which have a 
real message to deliver: histories and adventures which carry the 
reader along; articles which instruct on those points which the people 
desire to learn. It is very easy to pick ont things that have appeared 
now and again, and to hold them up to ridicule. The fact remains 
that the great bulk of the matter submitted to the patrons of cheap 
magazines is sound food and wholesome literature. I have in my 
mind one paper—a weekly penny paper. It began with being little 
more than the receptasle for scraps of all kinds ; it became popular ; 
as it grew it became more serious, its scraps became articles, it con- 
tinued, it is true, cerzain features which the graver journals have 
long ceased to use, but in other respecta it joined ita more serious 
brothers. That journal is now as staid, as serious as Chambers’ 
Journal itself. Or let us take this paper itself, one of the oldest weekly 
journals, always in the very front rank of journals, always conducted 
with the greatest skill to discover what people like, and thé strongest 
sense of responsibility, so that there has never been the slightest 
doubt as to the nature of the literature provided for its readers—the 
model for fifty years of what a popular journal should be. Now 
the circulation of Chambers’ Journal is a quarter of a million. If 
each copy represents a household, one-sixth of the inhabitants of 
England and Sootland take in and read this paper. I submit, in 
short, that anyone who will take the trouble to read the popular 
journals and magazines af the day will rise from his task with a 
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greater respect for the popular judgment than he ever held before. 
I know that there is a great flood of rubbish—penny novelettes 
and so forth. The readers of this rubbish are bays and girls. ‘The . 
reason why they read it is that it is the cheapest form of recreation 
and the most accessible, Get the boys and girls into polytechnics 
and continuation and evening schools; bring them together with 
social clubs; teach them the home arta; make them sing, play, act, 
dance, and you will stem this flood. As it is, we have taught them 
this cheap and accessible form of recreation; the laws of the world 
give them twenty-four hours to the day; they have got so much time 
to get through, and, if you think of it, they might do even worse 
than read the Penny Dreadful. 


Having shown the magnitude of the interests involved and the 
certainty of a rapid development, the consideration of the righta of 
those who create the property naturally followed. It is not enough 
for them to know the possible demand for a book: it is necessary to 
know all the facts of the case—the cost—that is, of converting a MS. 
into a book, of printing and binding ; the machinery of making the 
book known to the world; what one edition means or many editions ; 
what contracts, agreements, and methods of partnership have from 
time to time been proposed between authors and those who publish 
their works; on what principles these contracts are, or should be, 
. based; for what consideration the suthor should part with his copy- 
right, or concede an agency. In other words, the question has to be 
asked: What proportion of profit should be reserved by the anthor 
and conceded to the publisher ? 

The whole future of literature depends upon a solution of this 
question ; for, to be capable of the fullest development, literature must 
be independent and self-respecting, not dependent on the capricious 
doles of a publisher, but taking by right what is her own. As a 
preliminary step towards its solution the Society of Authors has 

carried on for some years an investigation into ‘all these points. The 
immediate result was the discovery—the exposure-——of a condition of 
things which may be described, mildly and kindly, as chaotic. The 
Society haa, further, laid down three conditions as absolutely necessary 
before the farther step is taken. They are ridiculously simple. No 
honest man could possibly refuse them. One cannot imagine a 
busineas-man—a city man—-refusing his partner these conditions, 
They are: 

(1) Right of andit. 

(2) No secret profits. 

(3) The contract to make it clear what proportion of profitas is 
assigned to either party. 

The question is not solved by these investigations or by these con- 
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ditions, but the ground is prepared for a solution. Sooner or later 
the question must be solved, or a serious attempt must be made. It is 
only a matter of time and education. When writers of standing and 
repute, men of attainment and leading in any intellectual branoh, 
fully realise that there is no risk attending the production of their 
books, but that each one is a certain property—perhaps small, yet'a 
property, they will at once begin to be as careful over this kind of 
property as over any other; and they will insist on ite administration 
acoording to recognised principles. Then, for the first time in history, 
the author will begin to be independent; he will no longer have to 
stand, hat in hand, begging for another guinea, yet another guinea; 
nor will he have to take any offer calculated on his ignorance because 
he cannot haggle and because he does not know the value of his own 
work ; nor will he be asked to sign an agreement, the meaning of which 
he does not understand. He will, in short, be free from the tyranny of 
the man with the bag; he will have no other patron than the English- 
speaking world ; he will babble no longer about the “ generosity ” of a 
publisher—a word which degrades and debases literature ; he will be, in 
one word, independent, as a barrister is independent, or a physician ; 
and then, and not till then, will the following of lettera be considered 
by the world as a profession worthy of respect and honour. At present, 
as everybody knows, the world loves the individual author but scorns 
his profession; the author of the popular imagination stands, with 
bowed neck and bending back, holding out a humble hand—of course 
he does, the history of letters is full of the bending back. Only the 
other day I was offered a bundle of letters written by an author of 
almost the first rank in the early nineteenth century; they were all, 
without exception, begging letters, and of the most humiliating, 
abject kind. Who can wonder at the popular view of the author? | 
When we have solved this question we shall make him stand erect, 
a free man, With the whole English-reading world for his patron. 


So much for my own contribution to the Congress, on which I 
have dwelt at length because the subject-matter was new to the 
Americans, and is as yet little understood by our own people. Let 
me add, on this point, that Sir Frederick Pollock’s paper, called 
“Some Considerations on Publishing,” showed, for the very first 
time, how a lawyer approaches the subject, and how the relation of 
the author to the agent, who produces his work, should be based upon 
principles ; and that he entered the, strongest protest against tbe system 
of secret profite, a practice which still disgraces some publishers’ houses. 

The next question before us is—what was, or will be, the outcome 
of the Oongress? It ts to be hoped that the papers read will be 
published, if only in a reduced form, and distributed among the 
libraries of the United States, and Great Britain, and the Colonies. 
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Seeing that the whole civilised world is now interested in literature, 
and that the literary class is recruited from every rank, and every 
level of society, the more we interest the world in what pertains to 
literature, the better it will be for those who read and those who write. 

But, without this publication, the reports of the Congress in all 
the papers, the presence of a great crowd at the meeting, assured the 
diffusion of many new ideas, and the education of the people in many 
new facts concerning literature and its many aspects. The formation 
of an Authors’ Society in Chicago, which has now been established 
there, is one direct outcome of the Congress ; the creation of a Publish- 
ing Company to work with the society on a sound basis of large capital 
is another. A great deal of good work of education in literary standards 
and styles ; a clearer understanding of what is truly meant by criticism ; 
a deeper appreciation of literary art; a clearer sense that everything 
national is not necessarily perfect; an understanding of the necesaity 
for watchfulness in the management of literary property——these are 
only a few of the gains of this the first Literary Oongress of Writers in 
the English Language. 

We come to the third question. What should the work of a 
Literary Congress be, if one is to be held in this conntry? 

The following is a very brief list of points selected by myself, a man 
ignorant of law, from cages, experiences, &c., that have come before our 
Society of Authors. I beg that it may not be considered as final or 
exhaustive. 


I.—Tne LEGAL BRANCH. 


1. By what Acts, and to what extent, does our present law protect 
. literary property? 

2. What—-and why—are the changes proposed by Lord Monks- 
well’s Bill? 

8. What is the practical meaning of the Berne Conference ? 

4. The American International Copyright Act—how does it work, 
and what modifications, if any, are desired ? 

5.. What should be the duration of copyright ? 

6. How far is there copyright in lectures, in recitations, in ser- 
mons, in titles ? 

7. The right of mutilation—-can a publisher out a book in pieces 
as he pleases because he has acquired the copyright ? 

8. How far does the right of quotation extend ? 
' 9. The right of transfer—suppose an author concedes to a publisher 
the right of publication of his book on certain terms, has the publisher 
the right to tranafer the book to any other publisher ? 

10. The law of libel. How far does it affect criticism? An 
enumeration of the principal cases which form precedents. 
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11. 4A sends MS. to editor for serial use in his magazine. The 
article is accepted and paid for. Two years go by—can the contributor 
enforce publication? Remember that the writer has ceded serial 
use only, and wants two things—publication first and payment next. 
Tf an MS. is accepted. does not the acceptance mean publication 

within a reasonable time ? 

12. A sends MS. to editor without Bpool yng serial or other use. 
Question——the same ? 

13, Lf the editor accepts article to be paid for on publication, can 
publication be enferced within a reasonable time ? 

14. If editor pays and refuses to publish, can publication be 
enforced? It is obvious that the greatest possible injury might be 
inflicted on an author by the suppression of his paper. And could 
he, in such a case, rewrite his paper and send it to another editor? 

15. A contract to publish is personal. Does this allow the trustees 
in bankruptcy to continue publication ? | 

16, - A contract to putlish is personal. An author gives to a publisher 
absolute right to publish during the legal term of copyright. Is this 
personal contract void by bankruptey or neglect to publish ? 

17. An editor invites and accepts an article sent without stipulation 
as to price. What rate is due—the rate, if any, of the magazine or 
the usual rate of the contributor ? 

18. A clause is inserted in the agreement that it shall be void in 
case of bankruptcy. Is this in defraud of creditors ? 

19. A publisher issues a book on commission. He becomes bankrupt. 
Does this portion of his stock come under the “ Order and Disposi- 
tion” clause of the Hankruptcy Act ? 


U.—Te RIGHTS AND INTERESTS OF AUTHORS. 


Here are a few of the pointa which require discussion and light: 

1. The history of publishing. 

2. The various methods of publishing now in use, with the pro- 
portion received by the publishers, and that to which the author is 
entitled, in each. 

8. The actual oost of production—-what it means, and what it may 
be fraudulently made to mean. 

4. The actual meaning of the word “risk” as used by publishers. 

5. Is it poasible to adopt a uniform mode of publishing recognised 
as fair by honourable authors and honourable publishers ? 

6. The exposure of literary sweaters. 

7. The audit of accounts between authors and publishers.—Is there 
any possible reason why this should be resisted by honest men? 

8. Would it be possible to create a court of arbitrators, to settle 
disputes between authors and editors, or authors and publishers ? 
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T,—THe WELFARE OF LITERATURE GENERALLY. 


A meeting of literary men and women intelligently resolved to 
deliberate for the common good—-the honour and dignity and posi- 
tion—of their craft, oonld do much by dispassionate discussion on 
such pointes as follow: 

l. Criticism. Nothing is more urgently needed than definite 
teaching in the canons of criticiam, Mr. Saintsbury has most forcibly 
pointed this ont in a recent paper on oriticism, the only recent paper 
on the subject. <A critic is born; he cannot be made, any more than 
a poet or a novelist, but he may at least learn the machinery and 
the techniqne of the craft. At present there is presented to the 
world the monstrous absurdity of giving books for review to men 
and women who are ignorant even of the history of literature; who 
know not the simplest canons of oriticism ; who ignorantly stare or 
laugh if you tell them that fiction is one of the Fine Arts. Is.it un- 
reasonable to ask that a young critic should be required to show a 
degree or a diploma in Literature and the Art or Science of Criticism ? 

2. Literature is a profession. Should not the laws of courtesy and 
good breeding be observed between men of letters as a matter of pro- 
fessional etiquette, just as they are between barristers or physicians ? 

8. An English Academy. Should we have one, and what should 
be ita functions ? 

4. The National Distinctions. Why should they be systematically 
withheld from those who follow the profession of letters? Why are 
men of letters deliberately excluded from national functions and 
ceremonies? For instance, at the great function of 1887 there was 
not one single man or woman of letters invited, as such, to the Abbey ; 
every other branch of intellectual work was fully represented— 
literature not at all. No greater insult, no more deliberate act of 
contempt, was ever offered before to literature; and the same deli- 
berate contempt for men of letters was exhibited in the National 
Thanksgiving of 1872. Surely it would be well that we should no 
longer continue to teach our people by such acts of intentional and 
marked omission that literature is not worthy of any honour at all.. 

5. How far a Young Writer may be aasisted by Teaching. 

6. The Yearly Output and the Repression of Rubbish. Can we 
not, by refusing to notice worthless books in reviews, do much to 
stop the production of bad books? Silence kills far more certainly 
than abuse. Is there any other method of repressing rubbish ? 

These are only a few of the points which present themselves. It 
would be impossible, and even undesirable, to attempt alı these subjecta 
at & single congress. But literature, from every point of view, has 
everything to gain by open discussion of all that is connected with 
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books and writers. J foresee objections from certain writing-men. 
Such a congress will be called, as it has already been called, impos- 
Bible ; it will be called useless. They will predict failure; they will 
prophesy that no one will attend it, When it has been held and 
has been attended by crowds, they will write articles to prove that it 
was not a representative meeting; that the papers were worthless ; 
that the resulta were nil. Wo have in this country, I repeat, to 
combat a very curious jealousy, which causes some literary men to 
oppose everything advocated by other literary men. But objection 
is not prohibition, and opposition is not destruction. We have 
already achieved many things previously called by these persons 
impossible. The only serious objection to summoning such a parlia- 
ment which occurs to me, is the danger that when the British authors 
meet for open discussion a few of them may forget the example of 
fine courtesy and good. manners set by their American brethren. 
Other danger there is none, while from every other point of view 
there seems ground for hope and enoouragement. 
WALTER BESANT. 


$ J 
Ld f + : 


THE RISE AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF ANARCHISM. 


HEN I am thinking back on the years immediately before the 
great revolutionary upheaval of 1848, there stands out before 
the mind's eye a phenomenon which, unfortunately, seldom fails 
to make its appearance amidst noble and promising movements 
aiming at political freedom, at national resurrection, and at thorough- 
going social reform. Almost invariably, a group of crazy fanatics 
then come forward, in whom the merely destructive spirit develops 
itself, perfectly reckless of the inevitable result. Often they act as 
the heedleas forerunners, if not sa the suborned agente, of a coming 
tyranny which establishes itself on the ruins of a good cause. Some- 
times they are officered by one capable of decking their chaotic 
tendencies with the mantle of philosophy or of seemingly stern 
logic. 

So it was also some forty-five years ago; but it must at once be 
added that the traces of that Mephistophelian and ‘utra-pessimistic 
Anarchism were then but faintly visible. Its heralds dnly attracted 
a passing attention, because, in an epoch of dire want of public 
liberties, even the wildest outery of an individual, be his words never 
so frantic, gives a kind of sneaking pleasure to the oppressed and the 
discouraged. 

A single name, that of Wilhelm Marr, became prominent in this 

way in Germany before 1848. He may be said to have drawn his 
first inspiration from France, from Proudhon, but to have perverted 
that erratic and somewhat sophiatical writer's theories of political 
economy into sheer brutality. From Switzerland, where Marr had 
taken refuge, he proclaimed the gospel of the destruction of all forms 
of State government, together with the abolition of property as well 
as of the institution of marriage. No positive scheme of social © 
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regeneration came from him. A “terrible and bloody revenge upon 
the rich and the mighty ” was his only demand. 

These were teachings, or ravings rather, which formed a lawless 
contrast to the projects of Oommunistic organisation then preached in . 
Switzerland by a German working-class leader, Wilhelm Weitling. 
The writings of this man,* bearing the stamp, at all events, of noble 
feeling, were much read by young handicraftamen travelling in 
accordance with prescribed trade-custom. In 1849, after the sad 
defeat of the popular and national risings on the Continent, I met 
Weitling in London. I avow that his somewhat lurking and uneasy 
attitude and glance, as he sab in the room of a Workman’s Associa- 
tion, with his cap drawn almost over his eyes, made a rather 
unpleasant impression, But these habits of his were probably the 
result of his having often been hunted about by the police of many 
countries. Emigrating to the United States, Weitling is said to 
have died there, some years ago, in wealthy circumstances, owing to 
an invention connected with sewing-machines. Al Utopian schemes 
of Communism he had quite given up. On his part, Marr had sunk 
into utter insignificance during the stormy revolutionary period. In 
recent years he played the part of a shady but passionate ally of 
anti-Semitism, aiding and abetting a persecution which recalled the 
hideous excesses of medisval bigctry, 

A kind of Nihilisaic philosophy of an Anarchical bent was preached, 
at the time Wilhelm Marr expounded his No-government doctrine, by 
the once much-talked-of author of a solitary work.t He wrote under 
the assumed name of “ Max Stirner”; his own patronymic being of 
as frequent occurrence in Germany as is that of Smith in England. 
This book, which afterwards fell quite into oblivion, made much stir 
when it came out. As a motto. the writer took a line from Goethe's 
song, “ Vanitas] Vanitatum vanitas!” which begins thus: 

“Toh hab’ mein’ Sach’ auf Nichts S 
. uchhe!” 


Goethe’s poem is a picture of careless jollity arising from despair, 
of the rollicking vagabondism of a roving personage who had been 
disappointed in fortune, in women, in the pleasures of travelling, in 
personal honour anc renown, as well as in his attempt to obtain glory 
in war when all that he got was the loss of a leg, and who finally 
drowns his sorrowfal memories in wine. Max Stirner appropriated 
the line in question (“I care no more for anything”) for the 
advancement of an anarchical and shamefully egotistical view in 
matters of the commonwealth. 

In this work, which here and there contained some palpable truths, 
and which was written in an unusual style of dash and go, the reader 


* « Ggrantleen der Harmonie und Frethelt.” + “Der Einzige und sein Bigenthum.” 
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was told that the State and all binding social institutions must be 
dissolved. Free groups were to take their place; but the individual 
belonging to such a group or temporary union was not to observe even 
- a code of honour towards his chosen fellows. ‘‘ Every one is to do 
as he lists. You use the union, and you give it up, without regard 
for duty, or faith, if you do not know any longer how to draw adyan- 
tage from it. Society uses you up. You use up the union.” All 
this terrific talk ended in nothing—~-in real Nihilism, so to speak. 

Stirner was nowhere in the years of action. He peaceably ended his 
days as a milkman and grower of vegetables for market purposes. 

I might mention a curions pamphlet—truly a herald of the later 
Anarchist doctrine——which was published in Germany in 1849. The 
writer was only known by his family name. What his prenomen was 
no one ever knew, even when we were fellow-students at Heidelberg. 
A peasant’s son; highly gifted with logical facnities, but a brazen and 
boorish cynic, both in his language and in his mode of life; of pene- 
trating insight, but impatient of the slightest tactical caution in days 
when the masses, without whom nothing could be dene, had to be 
gradually weaned from their prejudices ; he at last reached the abso- 
lutely individualist standpoint of the no-government system, if 
“system ” is a word that can at all be applied in such a case, A 
grim egger-on to extreme deeds, a first-rate smasher of things in 
theory, he did not come up much in action. The last report heard 
of him, years ago, was that he served the ultra-reactionary, feudalist 
party with his pen. As his pamphlet did not make any mark, I at 
once pass over to men of wide reputation or evil notoriety, one of 
whom may be said to have been the spiritual, the other the practical, 
father of the present Anarchism-—-namely, to Proudhon and Bakunin. 
I will speak first of the latter, because his doctrine is so much con- 
nected with the events of to-day. 

The offspring of an aristocratic family, Michael Bakunin had left 
the army in 1835, at the age of twenty-one. He then belonged, at 
Mosoow, to a circle of young men who eagerly studied the Hegelian 
philosophy, and otherwise interested themselves in the literature of 
the more highly oultivated West. In that circle were men who, 
in course of time, widely diverged from each other; such as Alexander 
Herzen, Bjelinski, the brothers Aksakoff (who afterwards played a 
prominent part in the Panslavist movement), and Katkoff, who in 
later years became editor of the Moscow Gazette, the organ of Old 
Russianism. 

In 1841 Bakunin came to Berlin, where he entered into personal 
contact with the representatives of the Young Hegelian school. He 
then went to Dresden, where our. late friend, Arnold Ruge, the fore- 
most champion of Young Hegelianism in a democratic sense, edited 
the Deutsche Jahrbücher. Ruge, in those days, was an opponent of 
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Nationalism to such an extent that he often offended the patriotic 
sentiment of his countrymen. Later on, it is true, after having 
“passed through Republicanism—in which quality he was a member, 
‘together with Mazzini and Ledru-Rollin, of the Oentral European 
Democratic Committee—Ruge, in 1866, became an adherent of the 
policy of Prince Bismarck. 

When he first showed himself on the public scene, Bakunin was 
apparently devoted to a cosmopolitan system of humanitarianism 
which was linked on to the views then held by his new philosophical 
friend at Dresden. During the German Revolution the two were 
much thrown together. It is on record that the young Russian 
agitator, who had away of influencing men by giving himself the airs 
of secret resources and irresistible power, strove successfully to bring 
about the election o? Ruge to the National Parliament at Frankfort. 
This zeal of the disciple, read in the light of later evente, evidently 
' arose from a wish to use his philosophical guide as a political instru- 
ment for objects not exactly within the scope of a general humani- 

In his conversation, Bakunin was fond of putting forward the 
puzzling Hegelian phraseology—which had been employed by Oon- 
servatives and Radicals alike—as a cover and plea for a sort of indis-* 
criminate destructiveness that was to precede the coming Golden Age. 
‘« A principle,” it was said, “ only attains its fulfilment if it is dissolved 
in its own negation.” That which exista was declared to be the Evil 
in itaelf, because it continues in a motionless state. The negation of 
anything existing was almost worshipped, ay, deified. The “joy 
experienced in demolition” was described as “‘ being at the same time 
a creative joy.” 

For poetical temperaments, doksi in spite of his own political 
conservatism, was brought into requisition by Bakunin just as he had 
been by Mar Stirner. The pessimistic and anarchical sayings of 
Mephistopheles, in “ Faust,” were quoted, such as: 


“Und Alles was besteht, ist werth, dass es xu Grunde geht; 
Und besser wirs, das nichts entstdnde.” 


Ouriously enough, the real activity of Bakunin lay, at that time, 
in quite a different direction from that indicated by the quotation of 
such passages. After a stay at, Parjs, then in Switzerland, and then 
again at Paris—-where he pronounced in favour of the cause of 
Poland—Baknunin, in June 1848, suddenly turned up at the famous 
Panslavist Congress at Prague ! 

In spite of his frequent travelling, he was then without any visible 
means of support. Often dropping hints of his being at the head of 
a vast oocult organisation, he generally ended by borrowing right and 
left among the wealthier adherents of the democratic cause. In his 
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talk he was ultra-revolutionist, so far aa France and Germany were 
concerned. In his manifest aims he coincided strangely with the 
champions of Panslaviam. 

At the Prague Congress, where the principle of Nationalism in the 
most exaggerated and practically even impossible form was advocated, 
~ there’ were present very queer specimens of democracy. There met, 

for instance, the Vladika of Montenegro, a pensioner of the Ogar ; a 
representative of the reigning Prince Karageorgievitch of Servia; 
several orthodox popes of that commtry; and some “ Russians of dis- 
tinction” as little famed for demooratio ideas as were the Czech 
philologist, Schafarik, the historian Palazky, and other men of that 
class, not a few of whom had been decorated with Russian orders. In 
their midst sat “the mysterious Russian, Bakunin,” as he sometimes 
was called. Slavs of Austria-Hungary, of the Muscovite Empire, of 
eastern Prussia, and of Turkey, were to form one great nationality! It 
was as if Germans, Dutchmen, Belgian-Flemings, Danes, Norwegians, 
Swedes, Icelanders, German-Swiss, Englishmen, North Americans, 
and all people of English race in South Africa and Australia, were to 
combine as one nation, in spite of the diversities of language and of 
political aspiration into which they have historically branched off. 
‘So great is the difference in this respect among the various Slay 
populations, that at Prague they were utterly unable to understand 
each other’s speech, and at last had to fall back upon German as a 
medium of understanding. 

Here, then, Bakunin, the opponent of Russian autocracy, suddenly 
came out as an ultra-national supporter of that Panslavist movement 
in which many agente of the Czar had notoriously their hand. 
However, the Congress ended with, an insurrectionary movement 
which was quelled by grape-ahot. Bakunin, on that occasion, did 
not play any leading part, but disappeared from the cane. 
Under various disguises, he for some time afterwards moved about 
Saxony and the small Thuringian principalities—that is, in the 
neighbourhood of Bohemia—until, in May 1849, the popular rising 
at Dresden brought him once more into the foreground there. The 
German National Parliament at Frankfort had been threatened by 
the reactionary conspiracy of Princesa. Thereupon Saxony rose. 
The royal family had to take refuge in a fortified castle. At Dresden 
a Provisional Government was installed. 

The strange fascination which the Russian agitator, in spite of all 
his truly “ Bohemian” ways and manners and his somewhat dark 
character, then exercised upon sterling and honestly confiding men, 
is apparent from the account given by our late friend and fellow- 
worker, August Rtokel.. He was a member of the Saxon Parliament, 
and suffered a more than thirteen years’ crnel imprisonment for his 
participation in the Dresden revolution: Even after his release, he 
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wrote, in 1865," in very high terms of Bakunin, whom he had, in 1849, 
secretly sheltered in his own house. Yet Röckel plainly states that 
Bakunin, during his hidden stay at Leipzig, was mostly surrounded 
by a circle of Czechian students, and that his main object was to 
bring about a fresh Slay rising in Bohemia. This he did, although—as 
Röckel adds—the Czechs had looked with satisfaction upon the san- 
guinary overthrow of the German popular cause at Vienna in October, 
1848, and were also bitterly antagonistic to the Hungarian struggle 
against Habsburg dominion. 

Röckel reporta that Bakunin had endeavoured to employ him as a 
means for the furtherance of a Czech rising. For that purpose the 
Russian agitator actually gave his good-natured friend open letters of 
recommendation to agents of his own at Prague. Bakunin’s distinct 
object was to use the Dresden revolution as an opportunity for the 
Panslavic policy. But this rising also was overthrown in a bloody 
street-battle by the Prussian army, and Bakunin became a prisoner, 
Charged with having advised the people to set fire to the castle and 
other Government buildmgs, and with having been the leading spirit 
in all the most decisive revolutionary measures, he was condemned to 
death. The judgment, however, was not executed, Austria having 
claimed his person for a similar sentence. Transported to Austria, he 
was claimed by Russia, where he had not committed any punishable 
deed. Austria gave him up to the Government of St. Petersburg. 

Tt was said then that he was held as a captive for years in the 
Russian fortress of Schlisselburg, and finally “ pardoned” to a 
residence in Siberia. I well remember that in those days the 
spokesmen of the anti-Russian party of the late David Urquhart 
publicly expressed an opinion that Bakunin was practically a Russian 
agent. But then the Urquhartites, although doing much good service 
against Muscovite aggression, were somewhat prone to see the Czar’s 
agenta every where. 

Still, many exiled Democrate in the fifties had also grave misgivings 
about Bakunin’s character. There, again, it must be said in fairness 
that suspicion easily becomes rife among proscribed men. Taking 
all in all, there certainly remained some mystery about a man of 
Bakunin’s antecedents having found safety, as regards life, by, the 
intervention of the Northern Autocrat, whilst so many others þad to 
suffer the penalty of death for lesser deeds. This suspicion was 
most strongly expressed after his escape from Siberia in 1861. It 
was alleged then that he had acted treacherously towards fellow- 
gufferers there, thus gaining the confidence of the authorities, who 
winked at his flight. I merely state this because these reports were 
so widely propagated. Proof certainly was never given, 

I met Bakunin in London, where he had arrived viá Japan and | 

* «Gachsons Erhebung und das Zuchthaus zn Waldheim.” 
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America, in the house of the late Mr. Cranfurd, the friend of Massini 
and father-in-law of his whilom co-triumyir, Aurelio Safi. Those who 
had seen Bakunin in the yeara of revolutionary storm and stress 
scarcely recognised the former alim and highly elegant ex-offlcer in 
the bulky personage of bloated appearance into which he had grown. 
I cannot say that the impression he gave me then was a favourable one, 
though he spoke with an insinuating good-humouredness caloulated 
to attract the unwary. I felt no desire to continue the acquaintance. 

In London, Bakunin naturally came once more into close contact 
with Alexander Herzen, who then edited the Kolokol. Under the 
guise of extreme revolutionary principles, Herzen had practically 
preached the inevitable advent of universal Russian dominion in 
Europe. I first saw him at Paris in 1849, when he kept this aim in 
the dark; but he was fond—even as Max Stirner and Baknnin—of 
quoting also from Goethe: 

“Komm her, wir setzen uns su Tisch ! 
Wen mdchte solahe Narrheit rdhren ? 


Die Welt geht auseinander wie .ein fauler Fisoh, 
Wir wollen sie nicht balsamiren.” 


k 


Afterwards, when writing his work, “ Vom anderen Ufer,” in which 
universal Russian dominion is proclaimed as the political music of the 
future, Herzen took these casual words of Goethe as a device for.a 
chapter entitled : ‘‘ Vixerunt.” He then asserted that “ the blood of 
the whole Germano-Romanio world had become corrupt; that Europe 
was played out, and her dissolution near at hand; that the young 
barbarians of the Slav race, feeling this daana to be approach- 
ing, would have to murder the Old World, if it would not commit 
suicide; and that youthful Russia was to be heralded in by an intro- 
dusione maestosa e marziale, ” It was Panslavism changed into Pan- 
Bussianism. 

How such simis were to be reconciled with an occasional espousal , 
of the Polish cause may be left to others to explain. Both Bakunin 
and Herzen contrived to perform such contradictory evolutions now 
and then. However, after a while, Bakunin’s next move was an 
endeavour to gain influence within the ranks of Social Democracy. 

In 1864, the “ Workmen’s International Association” had been 
founded in London. It began rather on English trade-union lines, 
bat gradually came under the influence of the Communist principles 
of Marx. By way ofrivalry, Bakunin established, in Switmerland, an 
“ International Alliance of Social Democrats,” afterwards called the 
“ Federation of the Jura.” In this League, by- cas the most 
extreme form of Anarchism came to a head. 

A few years ago the Proléartat, the organ of the “ Socialist Fede- 
ration of French Workers,” gave a history of the rise, the decline, 
~u Zahme Xenien ” 
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and the extinction of the International Association, in which: the 
following occurs: 


“ Speaking in a broad sense, one may aay that the historical development, 
of the International can be divided into three t phases: the Mutualist, 
the Oollectivist, and the Anarchist. And’ hes t divisions can be 
associated with three personages and three nationa—namely, Proudhon, 
Marx, and Bakunin; in other words, France, Germany, and Russia. The 
first period is marked by the Congresses of Geneva and Lausanne, from 
1865 to 1867. The second, or Collectivist, period began at the Brussels 
. Congress of 1868, and continued at that of Basel in 1869. The third period 
dates back to the London Conference of 1871, the Hague Congress of 1872, 
the Geneva Congress of 1878; after that we reach the death-throes of the 
International—namely, the Congresses of Brussels, 1874; of Berne, 1876 ; 
of Verviers, 1877.” 

The name of Proudhon, put by the Prolélarta: in the forefront, 
brings up the remembrance of controversies on political economy 
which between 1840 and 1851 agitated France, and which finally 
resulted, so far as Proudhon’s agitation was concerned, in the creation 
of an Anarchist feeling among his adherents, though he himself would 
certainly have declared with indignation against ita modern outrageous 
form. Proudhon launched the famous saying: ‘“ Property is theft” 
(La proprisié, c'est le vol). He was very proud of his original 
discovery. | 

‘This definition of property,” he wrote,’ “ belongs to me, and my whole 
pride consists in proving that I understand its full sense and extent. 
‘Property is Robbery!’ Two such truths as this are not uttered in a 
thousand years. I have no other goods in this world than this definition of 
property ; but it is more precious to me than the millions of the Rothschilds, 


and I dare assert that its utterance will be the most important event 
under the government of Louis Philippe.” 


Truth to say, Proudhon’s pride in the ownership of his definition 
was too greàt. Brissot, the Girondist, had already said the same 
thing about property; but let that pasa. - Many thought the sequence 
from Proudhon’s declaration would be a Socialist theory. Yet, whilst 
fighting Bastiat’s bourgeots doctrine of political economy on the one 
hand,’ he equally fought against Louis Blano and the Communistic 
school. This he contrived to do in a peculiar style of his own, mixing 
up flowery rhetoric with a second-hand Hegelianism that often 
slid into sophistry, apt to befog the weaker minds of his followers, 
and to lead them, will-o’-the-wisp fashion, into a downright mire, 
into a helpleas anarchy of ideas. 


“I am”-—Proudhon wrota in a chapter dedicated to his Communuistic 
friend, Villegardelle— myself a Communist, but only hypothetically, in so 
far as I disclaim property. If property is down, then the Communistic 
hypothesis has to be examined. If, then, I find that Communiam, like 
property, is in continuous decay ; that it is an Utopia—in other words, a 


* “Systéme dos Contradictions Eoonomiqnea, on Philosophie de la Misère ” 
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Nothing; that, as often as it attempta anew to reproduce itself, it ends with 
& caricature upon p : then, in order to remain true to myself, to 
reason, and to experience, I must draw my conclusion against the com- 
munity of goods, even as I had formerly done against property.” 


And so on. Further on, Proudhon oracularly says :- 


“ Communism, this unhappy loan from the jog-trot course of the system 
of private property: is the disgust felt for work, the weariness of life, the 
suppression of thought, the th of the Ego, the introduotion of the 
Nothing. Oommunism, in science as in nature, is tantamount to Nihilism, 
to want of divided forms of existence, to Immobility, to Night, to Eternal 
Silence. It is the very opposite of reality ; it is the black background on 
which the Oreator, the God of Light, has depicted the universe.” 


Pages after pages of the bulky volumes of Proudhon are filled with 
such dancing to and fro between opposite systems of political economy 
for the object of having a fling at both. Similarly, a juggling game 
is performed by him with contradictory philosophical systems and re- 
ligious notions. ‘The same writer who had previously spoken, quite ` 
_ in the theologian’s vein, of a “ Oreator, the God of Light,” ends, in 
the same book, with an agnostic, and even an atheistical, confession, 
only curiously modified by the declaration: “It is necessary to 
prove to mankind that God, if there is a God, is mankid’s enemy.” 

All these brilliant but useless fireworks resulted in mere smoke. 
No wonder the upholders of definite systems in State and society 
hurled back their shafts at the man whose hand seemed to be, in this 
„spirit of Anarchy, against everybody else. The project of establishing a 
‘Bank of the People” was Proudhon’s only attempt at practical 
‘action; but it came to nothing, owing to his imprisonment for Press 
offences against Louis Bonaparte’s government. And here, curiously 
enough, something occurred which, even as in Bakunin’s case, created 
suspicion against him among both moderate Republicans and 
Socialista. 


Proudhon had attacked Lonis Bonaparte. But when in prison, he, 
during the elections pending after June 18, 1849, suddenly played a game 
highly favourable to the party of combined Bonapartists, Royalists, 
and Reactionaries in general. On the day mentioned, Ledru-Rollin 
and his advanced friends of the Legislative Assembly had failed in 
their endeavour to come to the rescue of the Roman Repablic which 
was attacked by the French army. A state of siege was proclaimed 
at Paris and Lyons. The prisons were filled with men of every social 
rank, All the greater was the necessity for Republican union against 
the Prinoe-President whom Proudhon himself had suspected of plan- 
ning a coup d@éai. Nevertheless,-by continued writings in the Press 
from his place of confinement, he set his face against an alliance of 
the Democratic forces, creating mischief and disunion among 
them. 


wr 
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Whether Proudhon did so from an ingrained habit of reckless, 
individualist contradictorinessa, or with a view of obtaining some favour 
from the government authorities, I am not in a position to decide. 
I well recollect, however, how fiercely he was denounced then by the 
vast mass of Republicans of all shades. It was stated in the papers 
that he had received permission, on various nights, to leave his prison ; 
that he had been seen at theatres; that, in fact, there was collusion 
between him and the Elysée. Knowing how lightly statements 
without support of facta are made in the French press, I merely 
refer to this because it was generally believed in those dayg. Still, 
at the time of the coup d'état, Proudhon did not scraple to issue a 
pamphlet * in his well-known sophistical style, which the Man of 
December must have been glad to see published. By this anti- 
Republican trick, Proudhon blew a side-wind into the sails of the 
coming Imperator. 

Out of Proudhonism there certainly came a spirit of wanton 
destructiveness, of devil-dare unconcernedneas as to consequences, on 
which the Anarchist doctrine soon throve and flourished. That erratic 
writer, no doubt, often clothed his ideas in elevated phrases of a 
dreamy optimism. When asked how public security could be upheld, 
and how the fulfilment of obligations entered into by free associations 
of men was to be guaranteéd in the absence of a properly constituted 
government authority, he was in the habit of answering: “It will 
be done by the spirit of justice!” Man, freed from all trammels 
through the introduction of an anarchical state of things, would 
naturally develop into a highly reasonable and most generous being. 
It is, perhaps, not necessary to criticise such a thesis. 

To Bakunin it was reserved to produce the very Aqua Tofana of 
Anarchism. If it had been the object and design of the bitterest 
enemy of social betterment to caricature the most visionary Utopias, 
the task could not have been better performed than it was by that ` 
‘‘ mysterious” Russian rover. Having got a footing within the Inter- 
national, he set to work to stamp Anarchism on its forehead, or to bring 
it to a fall For a time he was near effecting the former. Though he 
and his were ejected from the Association after prolonged struggles, 
the International, in the end, toppled down after him. 

In these fierce quarrels, Bakunin, with all his seemingly irresist- 
ible ruggedness, had shown himself a tactician. He craftily carried 
on his war of rivalry within the International, not simply on Anarchist 
linea, but also by means af that Federalist element among the various 
nationalities of the working class, which was as averse to the strict 
authoritarian doctrine of absolute centralisation as the axtreme Anarch- 
ista themselves, Dr. Franz Mehring, a Democratic but anti-Communist 
adversary of the International, in his history of “‘German Social 

` *# a Lg Révolution Soalale démontrée par lo Ooup d'État.” 
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Democracy,” thus speaks of the violent dissensions which brought 
about its downfall : 


“ At the head of the Opposition stood Bakunin. This half or wholly crazy 
ssi hea a ar Marx and his associates used to charge with being a 
y of the Russian Government—did not think he should waste 

hi ti time vvil, a difficult a'iticism of State and Society. He simply advocated 
Anarchy as the right thing in itself : the total abolition of all classes, of all 
authorities, of all States, of all patriotism, of all nationality, of all inequality 
down to the difference between man and woman. According to him, both 
sexes were to wear closely cropped hair and wide fy all a hate of the same 
shape and blue spectacles, so that even ou all distinctions should 
disappear. In order to characterise the whole ener: Oyen of this disordered 
Nihilism, it may only be mentioned, by way of allnsion, that women were to 
do everything to suppress les fruits de leura amoure ou pluidi de leur néces- 
gités naturelles From this bestially brutal standpoint, the management of 
the International by a General Council was an unbearable despotism, the so- 
called all-powerful Commonwealth of the Future the most reactionary scheme 


imaginable.” 


Bakunin declared that in order to bring about the abolition of 
all State formations and Governments, which were to be superseded 
by small groups of independent workers, it would be necessary to 
“unloose all the passions now called evil, and to destroy what is by 
the same class of speakers called public order.” No wonder: a 
deranged disciple of Bakunin, like Johann Most, drew his own pretty 
conclusions from such doctrines. This German ex-member of 
Parliament, who founded Anarchist circles in connection with the 
‘Federation of the Jura,” and who was expelled from the Socialist 
party, thought it would not be necessary to kill more than the 
twentieth part of the German population—that is, about 2,000,000 
people—in order to make proper room for his free groupe. A similar 
prospect was held out by an Anarchist print under the literal title : 
.“ Up with Bestiality |” 

One of Bakunin’s last public appearances was at Lyons, when the 
Commune was proclaimed for a day. The Social Democratic, the 
Federalist, and the Anarchist tendencies wera confusedly striving 
there, even as at Paris, in the midst of the war, Strange to say, I 
received, in those days, from one of the chisf French Communalist 
leaders at Lyons, proclamations of the so-called “League of the 
South ” (League du Midi), in which the very name of France was 
suppressed. In 1876, Bakunin, the apostle of reckless mischief, ` 
whose sole object seemed to be to throw central and western Europe 
into chaotic confusion, died at Geneva, forsaken and in loneliness. 
But the “ propaganda by deed ” has since then produced such openly 
criminal types as Ravachol and Vaillant. 

By a strange coincidence it is in the so-called Latin countries— 


* « Die Deutsche Soclaldemokratie: Ihre Geschichte und ihre Lehre.” 
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that is, in the countries in which the Romans, those aggressive 
centralisera, have left the imprint of their speech, although racially 
the nations in question are very different from each other—that 
Anarchism, so far as outrages are concerned, is now most flourishing. 
France, Italy, and Spain are chiefly affected by it. In Andalusia, 
the secret association of the “ Black Hand” has exhibited many 
traita of that monstrous character. 

On this subject dn influential Progressist Berlin paper writes : 

“ Tf the madmen'who throw bombe in theatres and Parliaments have no 
object but to spread terror, their deeds are at any rate crowned with a 
partial suocess. Orime for crime’s sake, for the mere purpose of creating a 
feeling of fear, can only be the produce of a diseased brain. We can under- 
stand that the Greeks, who had grown up in the admiration of Democratic 
freedom, celebrated the memory of tyrannicides, because they liberated the 
country from men who had lawleesly and violently usurped arbitrary power. 
We can understand that the French look with pride upon the leaders of 
the ‘Great Revolution,’ because the state of thi under kingship hed 
become so rotten that whoever raised the axe against the old State ap- 
peared in the light of a friend of the people. Not leas easy is it to under- 
stand that the English look upon their own Revolution, to which a king fell 
a victim, even asin France, as upon a glorious achievement of their fore- 
bears. In each of these cases one can comprehend the Revolution. It is the 
last means for a wholesome object. This explanation, however, fails in 
presence of Anarchism. For who can believe that by destroying the State, 
and by indiscriminately annihilating human life, happiness and bliss will be 
brought to mankind ? . 

The same paper, refusing to yield to the ontery for international 
combinations against Anarchists, says : 

“ Anarchism has not the object of effecting a reform. Nor is it to be 
characterised as a revolutionary movement. fi is mere bestiality which 
covers itself with sounding phrases. The scum of men, to whom too much 
honour would be done by describing them as a party, may throw bombs, in 
order to maim or to destroy people whom the criminal iiscreant has never 


seen or known. Against such persons there is no choice but between the 
penitentiary and the lunatio asylum.” 


There are, however, the intellectually cultivated philosophers of 
what, by a curiously contradictory term, is called “ Anarchist Com- 
munism.” Among them there sre some men of lofty sentiments, 
imbued with a feeling of truly humane pity for the woes of “ the man 
-who ”—in the words of Sallet, the author of the “ Laien-Evangelium ” 
(Lay Gospel)—‘ swarm below, without bread or right.” Averse to 
the oppressive barrack system of State Communism, yet wishing to 
do good to the disinherited, these enthusiasts fall into the other ex- 
treme of yearning for a condition of No-government which, consider- 
ing the lower types of human nature, would soon develop into a wild 
beast struggle. Much might be said on their strange panacea ; all the - 
more 80 because, unfortunately, their writings are often used—thongh, 
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no doubt, wrongly so—as text-books by those who glorify Ravachol as 
“a hero of heroes,” and the infamous deed at Barcelona as “a great 
and good act,” and who threaten to rival these foul crimes with “ no 
discrimmation.” 

A strain of insanity marke all such utterances, Raising aloft the 
grinning skeleton of Anarchy, these fanatics make sport of the 
wounds and the death of innocent viotims. ` They thus render only 
more difficult the work of the social reformer who thinks of Shelley’s 
indignant description of — 

“The drones of the community ; they feed 


On the mechanio’s labour ; the starved hind 
For them oompels the stubborn glebe to fase 
unshared harvests. An 


A. sunless life in the unwholeeome mine, 
Drags out in labour a protracted death, 


To siut pa inpe Many faint with toil 
That few may the cares and woos of sloth,” 


This picture, only too true of the afflictions of masses of people 
even in the most highly civilised communities, may always be present 
to every feeling heart, until nothing is left undone which can secure , 
the greatest possible degree of material welfare to all men, without 


destroying the very basis of personal dignity and individual freedom. 
Karu BLD. 
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Mae clade atyds ddos tehlou. 
‘ Qúyra D'öras xora widas'Aldao wepheras, 
Kal roða rohr yp drappedueoor. 
TEKOGQNIS. 


F all the books of the Old Testament, not excepting the Bong 

of Songs, none offers such rich materials to the historian of 
philosophy or such knotty problems to the philological critic (of the 
dogmatic theologian, to whom all things are possible and easy, I say 
nothing) as Koheleth* or Ecclesiastes. This interesting treatise is, 
in its commonly received shape, little more than a tissue of loose 
disjointed aphorisms and contradictory theses concerning the higbest 
problems of ethics and metaphysics. The form of the work is 
characterised by an utter lack of plan; the matter by almost impe- 
netrable obscurity. So completely entangled are the various threads 
of thought, that few commentators or critica possessed the needful 
degree of hope and courage to set about unravelling them. One 
paragraph, for instance, is saturated with Buddhistic pessimism ; 
another breathes a spirit of religious resignation, of almost hearty 
hopefulness ; this sentence lays down a universal principle which is 
absolutely denied by the next; the thesis is followed by the proofs, 
in the very midst of which lurks the antithesis; a series of profound 
remarks upon one subject is suddenly interrupted by bald statementa 
about another, the irrelevancy of which is suggestive of the ravings 
of a delirious fever patient. Thus one verse begins’ by re¢ommend- 
ing men to make the most of their youth by following the bent of 
their inclinations and the desire of their eyes, such enjoyment being 
a gift of God,’ and finishes by threatening all who act upon the 
advice with condign punishment to be ultimately dealt ont by God 
Himself; and the very next verse proceeds to draw the logical con- 
clusion, which, oddly enough, runs thus: “ Therefore drive sorrow from 


1 The most satlafactory translation of the word earn = the Speaker. “t Preacher ” 
conveys a modern and incorrect notion. > ii 24. 
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thy heart, and put away evil from thy flesh.” In one place! the 
writer solemnly and sadly affirms that the destiny of the upright and 
the wicked, the wise and the foolish, ia wholly “alike; in another’ he | 
proclaims that the unrighteous shall suffer for their evil-doing, while | 
the God-fearing shall be rewarded with long life, which again he 
stoutly denies shortly before and immediately afterwards. It is 
impossible to read ii. 11 and 12 without coming to the conclusion that 
we either have to do with the incoherent ravings of a disordered. mind, 
or else that the leaves of the original manuscript were dislocated soon 
after they were written and then put together haphazard. The “for” - 
“that connects the seventh and eighth verses of chapter vi. is forcibly 
-suggestive of the line of argument which made Tenterden Steeple the 
-causo of Goodwin Sands, while the nexus between the sixth and 
-geventh verses of chapter xi. is scarcely more obvious than that which 
is to be found between any two of the nonsense verses that amuse 
‘intelligent children in “ Alice in Wonderland.” And yet this pro- 
. duction, in its present chaotic condition, has been, and is still, gravely 
attributed to the pen of King Solomon in his character as the ideal 
sage of humanity [° 
The desperate eforta of professional theologians to smooth away, 
explain, and reconcile all these incoherencies and contradictions, con- 
stitute one of the most marvellous exhibitions of mental acrobatics 
wrecorded even in the history of the “scjenca” of “hermeneutics,” 
“Philological critics who succeeded in satisfactorily solving many of 
the philological, philosophical, and historical problems suggested by 
Koheleth utterly failed to find any traces of an intelligible harmonious . 
plan. It was reserved to Professor Bickell, of Vienna, to point out 
what seem to be the true lines on which alone it is possible to arrive 
at a solution alike satisfactory to the reader and respectful to the 
author. His theory—it is no more than a theory—-which has already 
received the adhesion of some of the most authoritative Bible scholars 
on the Continent, may be briefly summed up as follows: The present 
disordered condition of the book, Koheleth, is the result of the sbift- 
ing of the sheets of the Hebrew manuscript from their original places 
and of the addition of a number of deliberate interpolations, The 
latter are of two kinds: those which seemed necessary for the purpose 
of supplying the cement required to join together the unconnected 
' verses which, in consequence of the dislocation, were unexpectedly 
placed side by side, and the passages composed with the object of ` - 
toning down, or serving as a counterpoise to,'the very unorthodox 
views of the writer. 
Professor Bickell’s assumption involves no inherent improbsability, 


1 ix, 2. a viii 12, 18. 

+ Only, however, by the strictest of orthodox theologians, who admiringly attribute 
to the oly Spirit a hopeless confusion of ideas which they would resent as insalting 
if predicated of the res. 
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runs counter to no ascertained facts, and is therefore perfectly tenable. 
What it supposes to have occurred to Koheleth has, in fact, often 
happened to other works, religions and profane. It can be con- 
clusively shown, for instance, that certain leaves of the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus droppec, in like manner, from the Greek Codex, 
whereby three chapters were transposed from their original places ; 
for the Latin and Syr-ac versions, which were made before the acci- 
dent, still exhibit the. original and only intelligible arrangement. - 
An old Syriac manuscript. of the poems of Isaac of Antioch, now 
in the Vatican Library, suffered considerably from a similar mishap, ~ 
and various other ceses in point have come under the notice of 
crientalists and arckwologists.' In the present instance, what — 
is believed to have taken place is this. The Hebrew Oodex, of 
which no translation had as yet been made, consisted of a series of 
fascicules, each one of- which contained four sheets once folded, or 
four double leaves, the average number of characters on each single 
leaf amounting to about 525.27 The Oodex, which most probably 
included other treatises preceding and following Koheleth, possessed 
‘an unknown number of fascicules, Koheleth beginning on the sixth 
leaf of one and ending on the fthird of the fourth following. 
Acoording to the hypozhesis we are considering, the middle fascicules 
becoming loose, fell out of the Codex, and were found by some one 
who was utterly unqualified to replace them in position. This person 
took the inner half of the second,’ folded it inside ont, and then laid 
it in the new order’ immediately after the first fascicule, Next came 
the inner sheet of the third fascicule,’ followed by the outside half of 
the second, in the middle of which the two double leaves, 18, 18, 
and 14, 17, had already been inserted.” Although the fourth fascicule 
had ‘kept ita place, it as not on this account preserved from the 
effects of the confusing changes caused by the loosening of the liga- 
ture, for between its two first leaves the remaining sheet of the third 
fascicule* found a place. Finally, leaf 17 becoming separated from 
ita new environment, found a definite resting-place between 19 and 
21." The result of this dislocation was the utter disappearance of 
all trace of plan in the work, the incoherencies of which would be 
still more numerous and glaring, had it not been for the transitional 
words and phrases that were soon after interpolated for the purpose 
of welding together passages that were never intended to dovetail.” 


1 Qf. for instance, Cornill, “ Theologisches Literaturblatt,” Sept. 19, 1884. 
2 This mean estimate tallias with caloulations made by the late Professor Lagarde 


for another book of the Old Testament. 3 The leaves 6, 7, 8, 9 
í The pages following eack other thus: 8, 9, 6, 7. 
1 Leaves 15 and 16. © 4, 5, 10,11. 


7 So that the order was than: 4, 5, 18, 14, 17, £8, 10, 11. 3 12,19. 
* The sequence of the leaves was then : 1, 2, 8, 8, 9, 6, 7, 15, 16, 4, 5, 1B, 14, 18, 10, 
th, aN, 12, 19, 17, 21, 22. 
° Tho most practical anc simple way of realising Professor Blokell’s theory is to 
ais a little book of four farcicules of four double leaves each. On these leaves write 


af 
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Buch is the ingenious theory. The degree of probability attaching 
to it depends partly on the weight of corroborative evidence to be 
found in the book itself, and partly on the completenees with which 
it explains the many difficulties which the traditionalist view could 
- but formulate. A review article ia not the place to sift and weigh 
‘this evidence, much of which is of a purely philological character ; 
but it’ will not be amiss to give one or two instances bf the nature of 
the arguments relied upon. 

Chap. x. 1, in the present text, is "wholly corrupt, owing to the 
circumstance ‘that several words have orept into it obviously from 
vii. 1. Now this transposition of words is, in the present arrange- 
_ ment, in which vii. 1 and x. 1 are very far asunder, inexplicable. In 

the original sequence, however, there was no difficulty. There the 
leaf ix. 11-x. 1 was followed by two leaves containing vi. B-vii. 22, 
so that the words “ precious,” and ‘‘ wisdom is better than glory,” 
might have been easily shifted to x. 1 from the margin of vil. 1. _ 

Again, in the primitive sequence vil. 4 was immediately followed 
by x. 2. After the dislocation of the leaves it was erroneously placed: 
before viii. 6, a few words having been previously interpolated between l 
the two, solely i in the interesta of orthodoxy.! Now, in order’ to bridge 
over the gap between them, a transitional half verse was strung 
together, in an abeolately mechanical manner, from words that pre- 
cede or follow. And the words that precede and follow are ,those 
which we find in the primitive arrangement of the manuscript, not in 
the present sequence. - Thus, at the bottom of the ,leaf containing 
viiL 4, the first worda, “ Lel chakam,”? of, the following verse (x. 2) 
were jnserted, and then by inadvertence repeated on the next leaf. 
Seeing these words, the author of the transition made them the subject- 
of his new verse. He selected the grammatical objects of the sentence 
from the verse which follows in the new seqtence,’ and the verb from 
the preceding half verse, which is iteelf an older interpolation. 

Lastly, in its restored form, Koheleth’s treatise falls naturally into 
two distinct halves: a speculative and a practical, which are distin- 
guished from each other by characteristics proper to each, which there 
is no mistaking. The former, for instance, contains but few metrical 
the contents of the original manuscript leaves.in chapter and verse numbers. On each 
of the three last leaves of the first fascicule (counting, as in Hebrew, from right to 
left) write 1. 1-iL 11. On the first two leaves of the second fasciouly ‘write v. 9—vL 7 
(this must be written on each of the leaves, as it is not quite certain how they were | 
divided). On third and fourth leaves of the second fascicule write LL 9-iv. 8; on each 
of the fifth and sixth leaves, 1i 12- 8. On the seventh and eighth leaves, vili. 6— 
ix, 8. Then comes the third fascicule. On the first leaf, write t1~x. 1; on the 
second and third leaves, vi. 8-vil. 22; on the fourth and fifth leaves, iv. 9-v. 8; on 
the sixth leaf, x. 16-xi. 6; on the seventh leaf, viL 28-viil. 5; on. the efghth leaf, 
. x. 2-15. Lastly oomes the fourth fascicule. On the first leaf, ix. 8-10; on the 
second and third leaves, xi. 7-xil 8. 

1 The first half of will. 5: “Whoeo keepeth the commandment shall feel no evil 


thing This tn lation is older than the accident to the MS. 
e heart of the wise. è yill. 6, 
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passages, whereas the latter is composed of poetry and prose in almost 
equal proportions, The ethical part continually addresses the reader 
himself in the second pers. sing., while the discursive section never 
does. In a word, internal evidence leaves no doubt that this was the 
ground plan of the original treatise. 

Read in its primitive shape, it is a systematic diequisition on the 
questions, What positive boon has life in store for us? to which the 
emphatic answer is “none ;” and How had we best occupy the vain 
days of our wretched existence? which the author solves by recom- 
mending moderate sensuous epjoyment combined with work. He 
begins his gloomy meditations with a general survey of the wearisome 
working of the machinery of the world, wherein is neither rest nor 
profit. Everything is vanity, and the pursuit of wind.' Knowledge, 
wisdom, and enjoyment, each of which is characterised by a distich, 
are likewise vain, or worse. What then is the secret of happiness ? 
Surely not wealth, which he himbelf having possessed and applied to 
“useful” and “good” purposes, proved emptiness in the end. 
Wealth, indeed, is nothing if not a means to happiness, yet experience 
tells us thst the pains endured in striving for it, and the anxiety 
suffered in preserving it, effectually destroy our capacity for enjoying 
‘the bliss which it is supposed to insure, long before misfortune or 
death snatches it from our grasp.’ 

Vain as pleasure is, in a world of positive evils it is at least a 
negative good, in that it helps to make us forget the vanity of the 
days of our life‘ For this reason, no doubt, it is well-nigh unattain- 
able, the many being deprived of thé means, the few of the capacity, 
of enjoyment.‘ 

Passing on to the consideration of .wisdom, he finds it equally 
empty and vain, because open to the same limitations and drawbacks. 
It is caviare to the million, and a fresh source of sorrow to the few. 
God filled man with a thirst for knowledge and sealed up all the 
springs at which it might have been allayed. He supplied us with 
anreal shadows as the objects of human knowledge, and denied us a 
glimpse of the underlying reality. His behaviour towards mankind 
ts of a nature to fill us with dread.‘ 

The little we can know is not inspiriting. Take our fellow-men, 
their ways and works, for instance, and what do we behold? Their 


1 j, 2-11, ' ? iL 8-11. 3 v. 9-16. 

* Pain, then, for Koheleth, as for a greater than Koheleth, is something positive; 
pleasure, on the contrary, negative. “We feel pain, but not palnlossness; we feel 
care, byt not axemption from it; fear, but not satety. .. Only pen and privation 
are perceived as positive and announce themselves ; well-being, on the contrary, is 
melely negative. Hence it is that we are neve: conscious of the three boons 
of life—health, youth, and fieedom as snob, so long as we possess them, but only 
when we bave lort them: for they too are negations. .. The honrs fiy the quicker 
she pleasanter they are ; they drag themselves on the slowl:er the more miiiay they 
are passed. because pain, not enjoyment, ia the something positive whose presence 
makes iteelf felt ’-Schopenbauer, ed. Grisebach, iL 676, 677. 

* y. i7-41. 7; DL 9, 12-13, è ul. 10-11, 14-15. 
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own evil-doing, injustice, and violence, drag them down to the level 
of the brute; and that this is their natural level is obvious, if we 
bear in mind that the end of man is that of the beaste.of the fields.” 
Consider men at their beat—-when cultivating such relative “ virtues ” 
aa industry, seal, diligence in their crafts and callings, and we find 
these ‘‘ good” actions tainted at the very source; love of self and 
jealousy of others being the determining motives.” In any case we 
sée that work is no help to happiness, for it is too evident that toi 
and moil—even that of the writer himself, who knows that he is 
labouring for a stranger—is but the price we pay for carking care 
and poignant grief.’ Such being the bitter fruits of knowledge, the 
tree on which they.flourish is scarcely worth' cultivating. The un- 
certain joys of living, though likewise vain, are preferable. 

Wisdom in ita ethical aspects, as a rale of right conduct, though 
much better than folly, is unavailing as a weapon against the Fate, 
that fights against man. Nay, it is not even a guarantee that we 
shall be remembered by those dep come after us. The memory ‘of 
the dead is buried in their graves.‘ A man's moral worth goes for 
nothing in the scale against Fate, whose laws operate with crushing 
regularity, unmodified by hia virtues or crimes.’ Indeed, if there be 
any perceptible difference between the lot of the upright and that of 
the wicked, it is often to the advantage of the latter, who are furthered 
by their fierce recklessness and ambition.’ The knowledge of this 
curious state of things serves but to encourage the evil-doers.’ 

Wisdom in ita practical aspect is equally unpromysing. In no 
walk of life is suocess the meed of merit or victory the unfailing: 
guerdon of hercism.* Such wisdom as is within man’s reach is often 
a disadvantage, owing to the modesty it inspires as pitted against the 
self-confidence of noisy foola. Besides, should it contrive to build up 
a stately structure, a small dose of folly is capable of undoing the work 
of years.” In a word, the wise man is often worse off than the fool; 
and in any case, no degree of wisdom can influence the laws of the 
universe ;. what happens is foredoomed ; a man’s life Journey is mapped 
out beforehand, and it is hopeless to atruggle with the Being who is 
mightier than himself „ås we know ei what is Peo aranga, we 
can never find out what is good for man.” 

Having thus cleared the ground in the first part of the treatise, 
Koheleth proceeds to erect hia own modest system in the second. As 
life offers us no positive good, we must. make the best of such negative 
advantages as are within our grasp. Although, far from being a boon, 
if ig an evil, yet it may, he points out, be rendered leas irksome by follow- 
ing certain practical rules ; and warming to his subject, he winds up with 
an exhortation to snatch puch pleasures as are within reach, for when 


1 ih 16v. 8. 2 jy, 4-6.! * iv 7,8; iL 18-28. 
4 if, 18-16. s fil. 1-8, vill, 6-8. * vill. 9-14, 
7 viiL 1A, ix. 8. 8 ax. 11-12. ? ix. 18-18, x- 1 


® yi 8, 10-12. 
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all accounta have been finally cast up and everything has been said 
and done, all things will prove vanity, and a grasping of wind. 

The ethics open with six metrical strophes composed, so to say, in 
the minor key, which harmonises with the disheartening conclusions 
of the foregoing. ‘The theme is the Horatian levius fii pattenisa 
quicquid corrigere est nefas. Death is better than life, grief more 
becoming than mirth, contemplation preferable to desire, deliberation 
more serviceable than haste.’ The fleeting joys and the abiding evils of 
existence, are to be taken as we find them, seeing that itis beyond our 
power to alter the proportions in which they are mixed, eyen by the prac- 
tice of virtue. Hence even in the cultivation of righteousness the rule, ne 
quid nimis is to be implicitly followed: “be not righteous overmuch, 
neither make thyself overwise.”*? On the other hand, wisdom is not to. 
be despised, for it hardens us against the strokes of Fate, and renders 
us insensible to the insults of our fellows.’ It also teaches us the draw- 
backs of isolation, the benefits of co-operation and the advantage of 
being open to counsel.‘ The basis of all practical wisdom being 
resignation to the inevitable, obedience to God is better than sacrifices 
destined to influence His action. God is far off, and man is here- 
upon earth, and such prayers as we feel disposed to offer, had best: be 
short and few; vows too, although to be carried ont if once made, 
servo no good purpose, and are to be wholly avoided. In a word, 
wild speculations and many words in matters of religion are vain and 
pernicious, ‘That work and enterprise are beneficial in public and 
private life is obvious from a study of the resulta engendered by 
their opposites.‘ Simple individuals, no less than rulers, may benefit 
by enterprise and initiative, provided that prudence, by multiplying 
the chances of profit, leaves as little as possible to chance.’ Koheleth 
himeelf discovered that prudence is especially needed in order to avoid 
the seductive wiles of woman, against whom one must be ever on 
ones guard.” It also enjoins upon us submission to the political 
ruler, who possesses the power to enforce it, and is therefore a living 
embodiment of the inevitable.’ In a word, this practical wisdom 
assumes the form of a careful adjustment of means to the end in all 
the ups and downs of life.” 

After this follows the recommendation of the negative good; the 
sensuous joys of existence. Seeing that no man knows what evil is 
before him, nor what things will happen after him, he cannot go far 
astray if he tastes in moderation of the pleasures that lie on bis path, 
including those of labour." The young generation should, in an 
especial manner, take this to heart and pluck the rosebuds while it 
may, for old age and death are hurriedly approaching to prove by 


, their presence that all is vanity and a grasping of wind.” 


2 vii. 1-6, vi. 9, vi. 7-8. 3 vif. 10, 18-14, vil. 15-18.  ? vil. 21-22, 20. 
4 iv, 9-16. s iv, 17, ¥ 1-6 by, 7-8, x. 16-20. 
7 x. 1-8, 6, 4, 5. a wil, 28-29. PL 1-4, ¥. 2-7; 
10 x, 8-14a, 15. Wx 14b, 13. 0-10, x. 7-18 "aL Q, x1. 8. 
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To what extent are these seemingly dreary doctrines the fruite of 
Koheleth’s own meditations, and how far may they be supposed to reflect 
the views of the nation which admitted his treatise into ita Sacred Canon? 
' The latter half of this question is already answered by the desperate 

efforts made from the very beginning’ to correct or dilute his peg- 
simism, and by the grave suspicion with which Jewish doctors regarded 
it, long after the “ poison ” had been provided with a suitable anti- 
dote; nor was it until the year 118 à.n. that the protracted dispute on 
the subject between the two Jewish schools was at last definitively 
settled. It was perfectly natural that Hebrew theologians should have ~ 
hesitated to insert Koheleth among the chosen works, indeed, the only 
surprising thing is that they ever allowed themselves to be persuaded 
into abandoning their original position. 

For the author's pessimistic theory is, utterly incompatible with 
the spirit of Judaism, whichever of its historical phases we consider ; 
being based upon the rejection of the Messianic expectations,” and 
disbelief in the solemn promises of Jahve himself. Koheleth enter- 
tains no hope, not only for his own people, but even for the human 
race. Persians had succeeded Chaldeans; Cyrus, the Anointed of 
Jahve, had come and gone; Greeks had driven the Persians from 
power, but no change had brought surcease of sorrow to the Jews. 
They were even worse off now than ever before. Jahve, like Baal of 
old, was become deaf to his worshippers, many of whom turned away 
from him in despair, exclaiming, ‘‘ It is vain to serve God, and what — 
profit is it that we have kept his ordinance?”* Koheleth never 
once mentions Jahve’s name, but calls the distant, dread, shadowy 
‘being who is scarocaly more than an abetract symbol of the immut- | 
ability of the laws of the universe, by the colourless name of Elohim. 
The Jewish aristocracy of his day* was desirous of abolishing once 
for all the national religion, as a body of beliefs and practices that 
had been weighed and found wanting; while the party that still 
remained faithfol to the law was composed mainly of narrow-minded 


1 Of, the Epilogue xii. 9-14, for instance, which is one of the most timid and 
‘shuffling kpologies ever penned, 
3 Koheleth's system hes ho place for the Messianio idee. “The thing that hath 
been is the thing that shall be, and what befell is the same that shall come to pasa.” 
3 Before Koheleth’s day it had become painfully evident to many that Jahve's 
hets bad been frequently mistaken in their forecasts of the future. Zephania and 
Tns had attributed too important a rôle to the Soyths; Isaiah had foretold the 
devastation of Judah by the Assynans and Hans within a few short years, and 
a E ian et, Kreohiah found himself in 2 most unpleasant 
cam 


p ent when his of the destruction of Tyre was seen to have been æ | 


mistake: and even Jahre himsalf did not always redeem his sworn promises. (Of. 
Isaiah liv. 9, Ixli 8, 9.) Malachi lif 14. 

! The view of some of the most authoritative scholars, in which I entirely concur, 
is that Koheleth was written in Alexandria, d the reign of Ptolemy V. (Epiphanes), 


who game to the throne asa boy under the gual alip oF patos: and was alluded to 
in the verse: ' Woe, land, to thee, w oso king is a child r Rocce Oh eee soquainted with 
even the rudiments of the Hebrew he te 


Sg oa 
would venture at the present day seriously to bea toroid that the teference to King 
Solomon in the beginning of the treatise is other than a figure of speech. 
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fanatics, whose wild speculations, long-winded prayers and frequent 
vows, Koheleth considers deserving objects of derision. He himself 
held aloof from either party. He took his stand outside the circle of | 
both, looking out upon life from the angle of vision of the cosmopo- 
litan. But he had much more in common with the “impious” 
than with the orthodox. When we say that he believed in God, we 
have exhausted the very utmost that oan be alleged in his favour as an 
orthodox religions teacher. His God was not the Jahve of old with his 
grand human passions and petty Jewish likes and dislikes, but an 
all-powerful Being to be feared and obeyed. He rejecta the immor- 
tality of the soul, which was then for the first time beginning to gain 
oredence, and to be relied upoh as the only means of ultimately 
righting the wrongs of life. In a word, no other writer known to us 
is leas orthodox in his belief or less Jewish in his sentiments than 
the unknown suthor of Koheleth. j 

~ Mach has been written about the sources from which the writer 
is supposed to have drawn his peculiar mixture of pessimism and 
“ Hpioureanism,” and considerable stress has been laid upon the pro- 
found influence which Greek culture’must have exerted upon Jewish 
thinkers towards the second century B.C., when the moral atmosphere 
was choked with ‘the baleful dust of systems and of creeds.” My 
own. view of the matter, which I put forward with all due diffidence, 
differs considerably fom those which have been heretofore expreased 
on the subject. I cannot divest myself of the notion that Koheleth 
was acquainted, and to some extent imbued, with the doctrines of 
Gautama Buddha, which must have been pretty widely diffused in 
Alexandria towards the year 205 B.O., when the present treatise was 
most probably composed. Alasanda or Alasadda is mentioned, for 
instance, in the Milindapaiiho,’ a Pali work which deals with events that 
took place in the second century B.C. We find there a reassuring state- 
ment to the effect that the wise man can attain to Nibbanam’ every- 
where in the world, whether he reside “jin China, in Kashmir, or in 
Alasanda, the capital of the Javana.” And long before this, as far back 
asthe third century B.O., the Indian king Acoka Piyadassi mentions in 
his famous rock inscriptions, that he had won doctrinal triumphs over 
certain foreign princes, among whom he names expressly Antiuka,’ 
Turamaya,* Aleksander,’ Magas,’ and Antigenes.” Now the commonly 
received interpretation of this passage is that King Acoka moved 
these princes to contribute actively, or at least by encouraging the 
efforts of Indian missionaries, to the spread of Buddhistic doc- 
érines in their dominions.’ And it is quite certain that the develop- 


1 ed. Trenckner, p. 827. 1 The Pali form for the Sanskrit word Nirvana 
3 Antiochus the Beleucide. 4 Ptolemy of Egypt. * Pyrrhus of Epirus. 
€ Magas of Oyrene. 7T It is uncertain who he was. 


* It is only fairto ray thet it has come to my knowledge that Professor Buhler, of 
Vienna, who is a 1ecognised anthority on the subject, puts a somewhat different inter- 
pretation upon this passag». 
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ment of Buddhism in Alexandria was very considerable ; for we learn 
from the Mahavanso, a work written in 450 A.D., that no less than 
80,000 Bhikshus, or Buddhist monks, had come from Alasadda. 

It is evident, therefore, that a cultured Hebrew living in Alexandria - 
under the reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes had ample opportunities of 
making himeelf acquainted with the doctrinesof Buddha, and it isequally 
. obvious that ‘the metaphysical basis of Koheleth’s theory differs in no - 
essential point from that on which Buddha rested his humane religion 
and Schopenhauer constructed his genial philosophy. The sights and 


sounds of the universe are the objects of man’s intuition, but they are 


all empty, shadowy, unreal. Space and time, or, as Koheleth puts it, 
the universe and eternity, God placed in our intellect, so that we 
should be unable to understand the work He worketh. The universe, 
in 80 far as it is the object of human knowledge, exists for—nay, is 


fhe creation of—our own intellects thus supplied with the three-fold ' 
stuff: space, time, and causality. The underlying substance is 


umknowable, ‘‘ Far off is that which is, and deep,,deep; who can 

.fathom it?”* We have insight and understanding enough, however, 
_ to enable us to see that life is a positive evil, as indeed all evil, 
suffertng, and pain are positive; that pleasures are few, and, being 
negative by their nature, merely serve to make us leas sensible of the 
evils of existence; that happiness is a chimera, birth a curse, death a 
boon, and absolute nothingnees the only conceivable good. Nor is 
there any hope of improvement: the present is but a rehearsal of the 
past ; tHe future will be a repetition of both; for, there is. nothing 
new under the sun; everything that is or will be was already; there- 
fore there is no evolution, and the movement of things is comparable 
to that of a wheel revolving on its axis for ever, the movement of 
which we are powerless to accelerate or slacken. To the mind of 
man thus conditioned the law of AER ae. is necessary, absolute, 
admitting of no exception. 

The theory of man’s love of life which may be gathered from 
Koheleth’s seemingly contradictory, statements is especially worthy. of 
remark. . Although human existence is go great an evil that the dead 
are to be envied by the living, and the unborn are luckier than. both, 
yet “ sweet is the light, and it is pleasant for the eyes to gaze upon 
the sun,” and ‘‘a living dog is better than a dead lion.” But why 
this should be so, why we should dread the end of our illusions and 
‘sufferings, instead of welcoming it as a blessing, is left wholly unac- 
counted for. The circumstance that “the living know at least that 
they shall die, whereas the dead know not anything at all,” is men- 
‘tioned with such manifest irony that no one can seriously imagine 
that it was suggested as an explanation, ‘The fact: is that there is 
no tateligible motive why we should cling to life as we do. Our 


1 ed. Turner, p. 171. 3 vil. 24. 
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_ desire to live has not, cannot possibly have, its source in our know- 
ledge which tells us emphatically and continually that existence is to 
be loathed. It is, therefore, irrational. The very essence of our 
being—of all being—is a blind, irreflective desire to live—-what | 
Buddha named tanhd, or thirst of life. In this ardent longing, then, 
the action of the -will is not, as in all other cases, determined by 
motives : it is spontaneous, self-determining, and .therefore beyond 
the sphere of the law of canse and effect. In other words, undeter- 
mined will is the principle of all being, the one reality underlying all 
appearances. Now these propositions are at once the groundwork of 
Buddha's religion and the basis of Schopenhauer’s philosophy.’ 

So completely, indeed, do they harmonise with the pessimism of 
these two teachers, as almost to preclude the hypothesis of coincidence. 
Where Koheleth strikes out an independent course is in his practical 
maxims, which, however, may have been shaped by the consciousness 
that he was writing for his own’ people. Moreover, if we interpret 
his view of sensuous pleasure in the light of his own words, as a 
means of diverting our attention from the terrible evils of life, and 
bear in mind that he recommends it only in moderation, we shall have 
to admit that even Koheleth’s practical views of life contain nothing 
which could not be heartily endorsed by the most fervent of the lay 
disciples of Buddha, In any cage, the affinity of the two systems is 
manifeat to every unbiassed mind. What, for instance, could be ' 
more conclusive than a comparison of Koheleth’s ever-recurring 
refrain that all is vanity. and a grasping of wind, with the following 
passage from one of the Buddhist canonical books: 

“Just, O disciples, as a sharp-sighted man, perceiving, considering, 
thoroughly investigating the many froth-bubbles which the ara ad 
bears along, and which, after his thorough investigation, ap age 
utterly empty, void, unsubstantial—for, indeed, how, ye disciples Bes an 
abiding core be present in a foam- bubble #—even 80, ye disciples, a monk 
perceives, considers, thoroughly investigatea every fornt of the past, future, 
and present, the far-off and the near; and all forms appear to him utterly 
empty, void, ungubstantial ; for how, ye disciples, could an abiding core be 
present in a form?”? 

From an orthodox Ohristian point of view there is nothing to be 
urged in favour of the book of Koheleth, which undoubtedly constitutes 
the most potent solvent of theological Christian doctrine ever written by 
Jew or Christian. It is a bootless task to endeavour, by means of “ her- 
meneutics,” to prove that, from a “Chrietian standpoint, Koheleth is an ` 
- edifying or even a harmless work ; it is even leas hopeful than to under- 
take to show that Wycherly aad Congreve composed their comedies 
in the interesta of morality and propriety. The amount of violence 
done to Koheleth for the purpose of proving -that black is white 


2 “Bamyuttaka Nikéyo,” il vol, xxil. part, 95 Suttam. Cf. “Buddhistiche Antho- 
logie,” dbersetzt von Dr. Kail Neumann. Leiden, 1892, p. 190 folowing. This entire 
chapter is well worthy of being read. 
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exceeds belief. Augustine, for instance, whose well-meant but baneful 
' influence is mainly responsible for the decay of Biblical studies in the 
Roman Oatholic Church, as well as for the growth of artificia? modes 
of thought which have choked up much’ that was admirable in Christ- 
ianity, maintains with perfect gravity that when Koheleth affirms that 
there is nothing better for a man than that he should eat and drink, 
he has the sacrament of the Eucharist in mind! Another Ohurch 
Father, explaining the image of the shedding of the almond blossom 
—which, in truth, is an allusion to the dropping out of the grey hairs 
of the old——aasures us that Koheleth was alluding to the body, soul, 
and divinity of Christ. A third Father and Saint idgemioualy contrives 
to extract the complicated doctrine of the Trinity, by a method which 
in a less privileged personage might be deemed blasphemous, from 
the harmless words, ‘‘ a threefold cord will not easily give way.”’ 

It may be matter for profound regret, especially for those who hold 
that the Bible can contain no error; that Koheleth should ever have 
been received into the Christian Canon; but the mistake cannot be 
remedied by merely denying ita Bru and then doing unheard of 
violence to the tert. Whatever theory or intelligible view one may 
feel disposed to accept as to the country in which he wrote, the 
approximate date at which he lived, and the influences to which he , 
was exposed, there can no longer be any reasonable doubt that ‘the 
book of Koheleth is a systematic and powerful apology for religious 
and philosophical pessimism, the true complement of which is to be 
found only in the practical consequences drawn by Gantama Buddha. 

E. J. DILLON. 


THE SPEAKER. 


Part I. 


I. Toesis: Vanity of the so-called Absolute Joys of Living. 


HE words of the Speaker, the aon of David, king in Jerusalem. 
2. Vanity of vanities, saith the Speaker, vanity of vanities : all 

is vanity. 

8. What profit hath man of all his toil wherewith he wearies himself 
ander the sun ¢ 

4. One generation pagseth away and another cometh; the earth alone 
.abideth for ever. 

5. The sun riseth and the sun goeth ‘down and panting hasteneth tack to 
his place where he rose. 


1 The authors meaning is as clear as the noon-day sun. Things and ns whioh 
are weak and defenceless a acquire stren and tection by combining 
together. In what paras le manner can this axiom applied to the Three 
Persons of the Tiinity ? 

2 For the corlvenience of the reader I give the chapters and verses, as they are in 
the ordinary Hebrew Bible, so that they can be found at once in the Authorised 
Version. 
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6. The wind sweepeth towards the south and veereth round to the north, 
whirling about everlastingly ; and back to his circuits returneth the wind. 

7. All rivers flow into the sea; yet the sea ia not full; whenoe the rivers 
take their source, thither they return again, 


8. The æl is ın a never pitas Pia 
No man can utter it in wo 
Rest is not vonchsafed to the eye from seelng, 
Nor unto the ear from hearing.! 


9, The thing that hath been is the same that shall be, and what befell is 
the same that shall come to pass, and there is no new thing under the sun. 
10. If aught there be whereof one would say, “ Lo, this is new! ”—it was 
erstwhile in the eternities that were before us.? 

11. There is no memary of those that were; neither shall there be any 
remembrance of them that are to come, among their ity. 

12. I, the Speaker, was king over Israel in Jerusalem, 18. and I set my 
heart to seek out and probe with wisdom all things that are done under 
heaven. 14. I surveyed all the works that are wrought under the sun and 
behold all was vanity and the grasping of wind. 


15, That wHioh is crooked cannot be straight, 
Nor can loss be reckoned as gain. 


16a.? I commaned with my heart, saying: “ Lo, I have gathered great and 
ever-increasing wisdom, more „than all that were before me in Jerusalem. 
17. Then I set my heart to learn wisdom and understanding. 16b. Andm 
heart disosrned much wisdom and knowledge, 17. madness and folly. if 
realised that this also is but a grusping of wind. 18. For 
/ 
In much wisdom is much grief; 
Who increaseth knowledge, increaseth sorrow. 


c. U. 1. I said in my heart: Go to, now, I will try mirth and taste pleasure f 
But behold, this too was vanity. 


2. Unto laughter I said: It {s mad. 
Unto mirth : What cometh of it? 


PROOFS OF THE VANITY OF POgsESssION AND ENJOYMENT, 
(a) Because Enjoyment is Marred by Possession. 


8. I cast about me, how I might confer pleasure upon my body——-my reasom 
continuing to guide with wisdom the while—and how I might take to folly 
till I should discern what is lee for the gons of men that they should do 
under heaven during the brief days of their existence. 4. I undertook huge 
works, I builded me houses, cultivated vine , 5. laid out gardens and 
orchards wherein I planted trees with all inds of fruits; 6. I dug out 


1 The meaning is almost the oppos of that of the Authorised Version. Eye and 
ear are wearled and bewildered by the incessant whirl of the vast machinery of the 


universa, . Schopenhauer, ed. Gah; voL v. p- 295, § 144. The metre of 
the ae identical with that of the “Poem of Job: 
2 It is in and instructive to compare this with the identical oie 


Buddha, as set forth in the canonical book, “Bamyuttaka-Nikayo, vol i. vit, 2 P 
Suttam., It is acosasible to most readers in the admirable German tranalation of bre 
K. B Neumann, Leiden, 1892 . Pp. 156, 157. 

+ The itallos a and b denote respectively the first and second half of a verse. 
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reservoirs of water wherewith to water the tree-bearing wood. 7. I got me 
men slaves and female slaves and had servants born in my house; I likewise 
owned horned and small cattle, above all that were in Jerusalem before me. 
8. I also piled up silver and gold, the treasures of kings and provinces, I gat 
me men singers and women singers, and the delight of the sons of men, 
wife and wives. 9. And I waxed great and increased-more than all that had 
been before me in Jerusalem ; also my wisdom abode with me. 10. And what 
thing so ever mine eyes coveted, I kept not from them. I withheld not 
my heart from any joy; bat my heart took pleasure jin all my labour, for 
this only was my portion of all my toil. 

11. Then I turned to all my works that my hands had wrought and tothe 
worry wherewith I had wearied myself, and behold, all waa vanity anda 
grasping of wind; and there is no profit under the sun. 


YV. 9. Whoso loveth mlver shall not have joy of aftver; 1 
And he who sets his heart on riches reaps nought therefrom. 


This too is vanity. 
10. When goods increase, they also are multiplied that devour them, and 
what profit hath the owner thereof save the gazing thereon with his eyes? 
11. Sweet is the sleep of the toiler; but his wealth suffered not the rich 
man to alumber.* 


4 


(b) Because Possession at best is but Fleeting. 


12. There is a sore evil which I have witnessed under the sun; riches 
hoarded up by the owner thereof to his own undoing.’ - [For such an one 
treasures them, spending thereby all his days in worry, vexation, grief, and 
earking care without gladdening his soul ;] 18. then the riches perish by evil 
mishap, and if that man have begotten a son, there is nothing in his hand. 

15a. But this likewise is a sore evil; exactly as he came, even so shall he , 
go; 14. naked, as he issued from his mother’s womb, must he depart again, 
nor for all his labour shall he carry away aught that might go with him in 
his hand. 15b. What profit hath he then for having foiled for the wind, 
16. and likewise passed all his dayg in darkness, mourning and much grief, 
suffering and wrath f 


(c) Because the Capacity for Pleasure is hedged round with Conditions. 


17. Behold what I have found to be good and beautiful: that a man eat, 
drink and make merry ami all hib labour whereat he striveth under the 
sun during the brief days of his life which God hath allotted to him; for 
such is his portion. 18. But that God should enable every man on whom 

he has bestowed riches and treasures, to enjoy these, and taking his share, 


1 The Authorised Version has “ shall nat be satisfied with silver.” The meaning is 
that he who loves silver shall not en 7 a good things it oan purchase. 
3 J.¢e.,, The care and anxiety wis gooompany the possession of wealth. The 
Authorised Varsion has : “The aleep of a labouring man is sweet, whethar he eat little 
or much: but the abundance of the riok will not suffer him to sleep.” The Hebrew 
word saba’ oan both wealth and repletion. Here it manifestly means the 
former ; but some well-intentioned person whose ideas of physiology ware defective, 
having taken it to mean repletion, confirmed his view by interpo z the words: 
“ whether he oat little or mach.” i - 
3 Here a portion of the original text has been lost, as is evident troni Tao hee 
“What profit,’ two sentences lower down, which sums up the troubles of 
the rich manand makes them consist not merely in the loas of what he actually possessed, 
but hkewise in the hardships and privations which he endured in order to produoe his 
woalth. I gire in brackets thew whioh Professor Bickell supplies in lieu of the lost 


passage. 


b 
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to have pleasure in his lebour, thia is itself a gift of God.’ 13. For then 
he shall not ponder overnruch on the days of his life, since God approveth 
ene ey of his heart. 

. 1. But there is an evil which I have seen under the sun, and it weighs 
heavy upon men: 2. that God bestows upon one riches, wealth and honour, 
grudging him nought for which his goul yearns, yet permitteth him not to 
taste thereof, but a stranger enjoyeth it. This is vanity and a sore evil. 
3. If such an one should teget even a hundred sons and hve many years, but 
his goul could not revel in bliss, then I say, an untimely birth is better off 
than he, ‘4. For it came into nothingness, and departed in gloom and 
its name is shrouded in darkness; 8. not even a sepulchre fell to its lot; 
5. moreover, it had not gazed upon, nor known the sun; this latter hath more 
rest than the former. 6. Yea, though one lived a thousand years twice told, 
yet had not tasted happinass, must not all wander into one place {° 


- 


7. All man’s toll is for his mouth ; 
And yet the soul? gets not its 8IL 


ITI. 9. What profit hath the toiler from that whereat he labours? 12. I 
perceived that for him there is no good other than to eat, drink, and make 
merry in his life; 18. but even this same that any one may eat, drink, and 
‘enjoy himself during all lus toil, is for him a gift of God. 


PROOFS Or THE VANITY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
(a) Because of tts Tamitatton. 


10. I considered the working of the world which God gave unto man as a 
aubject of meditation. 11. Unto their perception He 6 over the universe 
and likewise all eternity; yet so that they are unable to discern the work 
that He worketh from the beginning unto the end." 


(0) From us Depressing Effects as Applied to the Order of the 
World. 


14. I discovered that whatever God doeth is for ever ; nothing can be super- 
added to it, neither can anght be taken away; and God hath so contrived it 
‘that man must fear Him. 

15. What came into bemg had been already long before, and what will be 
was long abo; and God quiickeneth the past. 


1 And therefore extremely loubtful. When Koheleth wishes to express the idea of 
inexorable law, or Fate, he hes recourse to the notion of God. 

3 It is only on earth that one can hope for some approximation to happiness. If 
we fall to obtain it here—ancd the odds are very much against us—there is no here- 
after to look forward to; for we all—the miserable es well as the fortonate—aere 

steadily into one p-ace—the dreary sheol, where there is no pleasure, no 
striving, no life. 

? Le., not merely, as commentators generally suppose, that desire is not satiated ; 
but that the enjoyment for tae sake of which alone we demre life, and toll to sustain 
it, la never attained. The am of labour is enjoyment, without which existence is a 
burden ; but the real result cf ft all is the mere support of life without its redeeming 
pleasures. Gf. Schopenhaue-, w 800, 801. 

+ That is to say, is a very Cocertain outlook. 

5 This is a remarkable sentence, which, if it could be supposed to be the fruit of the 
writer's own ulations, would entitle bim to a high place in the pantheon of specu- 
lative philosophers. This ee which underlies all Buddhistic doctrines, would 
be formula by Kant or Schopenhaver somewhat as follows: Time, space, and 
causality are given to man as the a priors conditions of all thought; mankind sees but 
appearances strung together on the thread of causality and in the frame of time and 
space. The original of the Picture—the eternal substance—he never beholds. 
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.(c) Because of ita Depressing Effects as Applied to Human Isfe 
and Conduct. 


16. Moreover, I saw, under the sun, in the place of equity iniquity, and ip 
the place of justice crimé. 18. I said in mine heart : Itis for men’s sake that 
God should try them and show that they are beasts, they unto themselves. 
19. For men are an accident, and the beasts are an accident, and the same 
accident befalleth them all: as these die even so die those, and the selfsaame 
breath have they all, nor is there any pre-eminence of man above beast; for 
all is nothingness. "20, All drift into one place ; all sprang from the dust, 
and all turn to dust again. 21. Who knoweth whether the breath of man 
riseth upwards or whether the breath of the beast sinketh downwards to 
the earth? ` 

22. And I perceived that seg Say there is none, save only that man 
‘should enjey himself in his work that is his portion. For who can 
show him wi\at shall become of him after his death ? 

IY.1. Aa a T saw all the oppreesive deeds that are wrought undar 
the sun ; anc; old the oppressed weep, and none comforteth them ; and 
they endure kiolance from their tyranta, and none consoleth them. 2. Then 
I n BRES the dead who died long since, as happier than the quick who are 
yet alive; 8. but luckier than both, him who is still unborn, who hath not 
yet witnessed the evil doings under the sun. 

4. And I gaw that all striving and all painstaking fasta E men 
is but the jealousy of one with another ; this too is vanity and grasping of 
wind. 5. True, 


The fool foldeth his hands, 
And eateth up his own flesh. 


6. And yet better is a handful of quietness than both fists filled with 
drndgery and the grasping of wind. 

7. And again I beheld a vain thing under the sun: 8. one who toileth 
restleasly without enjoying his riches. For whom do I wear myself outand - 
bereave my soul of pleasure? Thiè too is vanity and irksome drudgery. 

IY. 12. For what manner of man will he be who shall come after me? 18. 
Then I loathed all my toil, wherewith I had wearied myself under the sun, in 
order that I should leave it to one who shall come after me. 19. And who . 
knoweth whether he be a wise man or a fool? Yetshall he have sway over all 
the fruité of my labour which I have gained ean and wisdom under the sun ; 
this likewise'ia vanity. 20. And I turn to let my heart abandon 
itealf to despair, because of the pains wherewith. labo under the sun. 
21. For here is a man who hath performed his work with wisdom, know- 
ledge and , and to one who hath not laboured thereat he must 
leave it, as hia portion. This also is vanity and a sore evil. 

22. For what hath man of all his striving’ and of the worry of hia 
heart wherewith he labours under the sun? 28. For all his days are 
sorrows and his work grief; yea, even at night his heart taketh no rest; this 
too is vanity. 

24. There is no good for man, save that he should eat and drink and 
make glad his soul in his labour. Yet I saw that even this lieth in the 
hand of God.’ 25. For who can eat and who can enjoy except through 
Him? 26. For on the man who findeth favour in His sight He bestoweth 


1 That is to sa: say, is highly unoertaln ; for, a isan tithe toiowing inde panel: 

ness and misery depend upon chance or luck. God gives His favourites an le 

i E er Ae: And His choice is not determin by any 
cal acts of man 
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wisdom, knowledge and joy; but to him who is not pleasing’ in His aight 
Tle giveth drudgery, to gather and to heap up in order to make it over to 
him in whom He is well pleased. This is vanity and a grasping of 


wind. 


PRoors oF THE VaNrry OF WispoM IN ITS RELIGIOUS AND 
MORAL ASPECTS :* 


(a) Because in the Chances of Life and Death the Just are Nowise 
Favoured. 


12a. Then I turned to behold wisdom, madneas.and folly, 13. and I saw 
that wisdom excelleth folly as much as light aurpasseth darkness: 


14. The wise man bath eyes in bis head ; . 
But the fool walketh in obscurity. 


But I perceived that the same fate overtaketh them all. 15. Then I said 
in mine heart: As it happeneth to the fool, so shall it happen also unto 
me; and why then have I been so very wiset Whereupon Ý said in my 
heart that this too is vanity. 16. For there is no more remembranoe of 
the wise man than of the fool for ever ; because in the days to come all shall: 
have been long since fargottean, and how the wise man perisheth like the. 
fool! 

17. Then I loathed life; because the movement under the sun weighed 
upon me as a calamity, for all is vanity and a sien a wind, LHI. 1. To ' 
ev ing there ia a season, and each thing under heaven hath its hour.’ 
2. There is a time to be born and a time to die; a time to plant and a time 
to pluck up that which‘is planted; 8. a time to kill and a time to heal; 
a time to break down and a time to buildup; 4. a time to weep and a time 
to laugh; a time to mourn and a time to dance; 5. a time to cast away 
stones and a time to gather stones together; a time to embrace and a 
time to refrain from embracing; 6. a time to seek and a time to throw. 
away; a time to keep and a time to destroy; 7. a time to rend and a time 
to repair; a time to be silent and a time to speak; 8. a time to love anda 
time to hate; a time of war and a time of peace. VIII. 6. For everything 
hath ite season and its destiny,‘ for the bane of man presses heavily 
upon him. 7. Because he knoweth not what’ shall be; for who can tell 
him how it will come to puss # 


8. No man swaysth the storm-wind, 
None controlleth the day of his death; 
There is no discharge in war, 

Nor can riches resone thelr possessor, 


t 

9. All this have I seen, and I have applied my heart unto every event 
that happens under the sun, at the time when one man ruleth over another 
to his undoing. 10. And so I beheld the evil-doer honoured, even in the 
holy place, while they who had done uprightly must go awny and were for- 
gotten in the city. This also is vanity. 

1 “Sinner” is not the correct translation of the Hebrew word thate here ; otharwise 
the author could not say that this too (ie, the punishment of the sinner) is vanity. 

1 The Jews frequently give to piety and morality the name of wiledom. 

3 The sense of this @, which has become proverbial, is erally misunder- 
stood. What it means is that man’s work, be be never so skilful, be it never so ; 
is absolutely dependent for sucoeas upon conditions which are wholly beyond 
control, and that undertaken under any other conditions is inevitably doomed to failure. 

* Here Professor Bickell supplies the words: “ Against this no man can strive” 


VOL, LXY, H 


(b) Because the Just are very often Treated worse than the Wicked. 


~- 
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LI. Because sentence against ‘misdeeds is not executed forthwith, there- 
fore the heart of the sons of man is fully set to work evil. 12. For I 
know that many a miscreant hath committed bed deeds for a protracted 
tame past, and yet lives long, 18. while the God-fearing prolongeth not his 
shadow-like days. 

14. There is a vanity which ai upon earth: to righteous men that 
happeneth which should befall wrongdoers; and that betideth criminals 
which should occur to the upright. I said : This too is vain, 

16a. When I applied my’ heart to know wisdom and to consider the 
goings on upon earth, 17a. then I perceived that no man can find out the 
whole work of God that is carried on beneath the sun. How much sosver 
he may labour in seeking, he will not discover it; 165. even though by 
day dnd by night he should keep his eyes from seeing orale 178. yea, 

ee ee ee yet shall he not find it out. 

1. For all tbis I laid to heart, and my heart beheld it all; that the 
righteous and the wise and thejr doings are in the hand of God; neither 
love nor hatred doth a man know in advance ;' everything lies before him. 

2. All things come alike to all indiscriminately ;* the one fate overtaketh 
the upright and the miscreant, the clean and the unclean, him who sacri- 
fices and him who sacrifices not, the just and the ainner, him who swears as 
* him who dreads an oath. 8. This is an evil am all things that are done 
under the sun, that one chance betideth all ; are the sons of men pluck 

up courage for evil, and madness abideth in their heart. 
-VIIL 15. Then I commended mirth, because for man there is no 
under the sun save only to eat, drink and make merry, and that abideth 
with him in his toil during the days of his life which God hath given him 
under thé sun. a 


ProoOrF3 OF THE VANITY OF WISDOM IN ITS ‘Aspxcr as PRUDENCE 
AND PRAoTIOAL APTITUDE. 


(a) Because Success is Contingent upon Circumstances ee thee 
Control of Man. 


_ IX 11. Again, I saw under the gon that the rane is not to the swift, 

nor the battle to the strong, nor bread to the wise, nor riches to men of under- 
standing, nor favour to men of akill; but time and chance overtake them all. 
12. For man knoweth not even his own time; like the fishes that are taken in 
the evil net, and like the birds that are caught in the snare, 80 are the sons 
of men entrapped in the es of misfortuné, when it’ breaks in upon them 
unawares.” 


(b) Because ji the Dificulty of obtaining recognition for tt, and of 


the Fase with which ú may be Thwarted by Folly. 


18. This also have I seen under the sun, as wisdom, and it ap great 
unto me, 14. There wasa little city and few soldiers therein, and there came 
a mighty king against it, and besieged it, and built + bulwarks against it. 
15. Now he found in it a poor wise man who, by wisdom delivered the 
city; but no one ae this poor man afterwards. 16. Thereupon 
I eaid: 


-: 1 He cannot answer even for his own sentiments, completely though they may seem 
to be under his sway. 
‘. 4 Za, without ethical distinctions between the good and the bad. 

3 It is curious to note that a comparison strikingly similar:to this ooours in the 
ancient Indian collection of tables entitled '‘Pantechatantra.” (Ed. Kosegarten, p. 106.) 


Q 
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. Wisdom is better than strength ; 

Yot the poor man’s wisdom is despised. 
17. The words of the wise are gently uttered ; 

But the clamoor of fools is deafening.! 


18. Wisdom is better than war weapons ; 

Yet a single oversight bringeth ruin. 

A. 1. A dead fiy causes balsam to putrefy ; 
8o a little folly destroys not happiness. 


VI. 8. For what hath the wise more than thefool? What, the poor who 
knoweth how to walk before the living? 10. That which is happaning WAS 
long ago named, and it is known beforehand, what a man shall be; neither 
can he join issue with Him who is mightier than he. 11, For there is much 
prattle that only augmenteth vanity. Of what avail is it to man? 12. For 
who knoweth what is helpfal to man in life during the brief vain days of his 
existence which he spendeth as a shadow? For who can tell a man what 
shall come to pass r him under the gun f 


Part Ii. 


RECOMMENDATION OF TEE RELATIVE GooD; AND IN THE FIRST PLACE 
OF \VISDOM, aS RENUNCIATION. 


(a) Of Claims to clappiness. 


YII ia. Better is a good name than choice unguents, 
X 1. Bat bette: wisdom than glory ; 
[Better not belng than existence, 
VIL ib. And the ceath-day than the b y. 


2. Better to enter the house of mourning 
Than to go into the tavern ; 
Because there is the end of every man, 
And he who survives wli ay (bio heat 


8. Better is sorrow than laughter; 
For a cheerless face makes a blithesome heart. 
4. Tho heart of the wise is in the mourning-house ; 
The beart of fools in the house of mirth, 


5. Better to hearken to the rebuke of the wise 
Than. to Laten to the song of the foelish. 

6. As the craokling of thorns under a pot + 
Is the inane laughter of the fool. 


VI. 9. Better look with the eyes than wander with desire; . 
This too ls vanity and a grasping of wind. 

Vil. 7. For extortion maketh the wise man foolish, 
And bribery robs understanding. 


8. Better the end of a thing than the beginning thereof ; 
Better is patience than htinesa, 

9. Let not th dri hurried into anger, 
For ange: iur in the bosom of fools, 


1 Literally : tyrannical. 

2 This line is no longer found in the Hebrew or Greek texts. It is required, however, 
by the sense and metre, and is inserted by Professor Bickel. 

? Here the Hebrew text contains a play of words which caanot be reproduced in 


English. 
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10. Say not: Why were old times better than these? Eor it is not from 
wisdom that thou askest thus. : 

18. Contemplate the work of God! Who can straighten what He hath 
made crooked? 14. In the day of prosperity be of good cheer, and in the 
evil day bethink thee: the latter God hath made even as the former, to 
the end that man at his death shall have left nothing unaccomplished. 


(b) As Renunciation of Reputation for Perfect Justice and Wisdom. 


15. All things have I witnessed in my vain days; there are just men whe 
petish through their righteousness, and there are wicked men who prolong 
their lives by means of their iniquity. 

16. Be notrighteous overmuch, neither make thyself overwise; why wouldst 
thou ruin thyself? 17. Do not allow thyself too much liberty, and be nota 
fool; why wouldst thou die before thy time? 18. It is well that thou shouldst 
hold fast to the one, and also not withdraw thy hand from the other, for he 
` who feareth God compasseth all this. 

19, Wisdom is a stronger guard for the wise man than ten mighty men 
who are in the city, 


11. Wisdom is good with an inheritance, 
Yea, bettar yet to them that see the sun ; +} 
12, For wisdom and wealth afford shade, 
And wisdom, besides, keeps its possessors alive. 


(c) As Renunciation of Ones Claims to the Respect and Com- 
sideration of Others. 


21. Likewise, take not all the gossip of peaple to heart, lest thou hear that 
thy friend hath reviled thea! 22. For thy Reart is conscious that thou thy- 
self hast oftentimes made little of others. 20. For: 


There is no just man u the earth 
Who worketh good and never faileth. 


(d) Of one's claims to-act independently of their Counsel and did. 


IV. 9. Two are better off than one; 10. for should one of them fall, the 
other lifts him up agaid. Woe to him that is alone, if he fall, and there be not 
another to raise him up. 11. Likewise, if twolie down together, they become 
warm; but how can one grow warm alone? 12. Moreover, if a man would 
overpower the single one, two can keep him at bey, and a threefold cord will 
not easily give way. 

18. Better is the youth, needy and wise, than the king old and foolish, who 
can no longer take a warning to heart. 14. For the former went forth from 
praon to govern, though born poor in the realm of the king. 15. Isaw all the 

iving who walk under the gun, in attendance on the youth who was to take 
his place. 16. There was no end to the multitude .. . . 1who were before 
them ; nor did those who lived afterwards glory in him. For this likewise 
is vanity and a grasping of wind. 


1 Ia, for mankind. l 
7 Here a portion of the taxt is evidently lost. Professor Bickell suggests that it ram 
somewhat as follows :“ Who received him with applanse and reviled the old king. 
For fnasmuch as he had spurned the counsel of the wise, in order to vem and 
setae the people, therefore they hated him as those had hated him” who were 
ore them, z 
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RECOMMENDATION OF WispoM as RATIONAL Prery.' 
A Warning: 


(a) Against merely outward Sacrificial Worship. 


17, Ketp thy foot when thou goest to the house of God! And to draw near 
Him, in order to oey is better than the offering of sacrifices by fools : for 
they ‘know not . * to work evil. 


(6) Against Unhallowed Prayer. 


V.1. Be not rash with thy mouth, nor let thy heart be hasty to utter words 
before God! For God is in heaven, and thou art upon earth ;? therefore 
fet thy words be few! 2. For 


Dreams prooeed from muoh brooding, 
And the pratile of fools from a multitude of words. 


(c) Against Rash Vows. 


8. If thou makest 2 vow unto God, fail not to fulfil it, for fools are disg- 
pleasing. Carry out that which thou hast promised. 4. It is better thou 
Shouldst not vow at allthan vow and not perform. 5. Suffer not thy mouth 
to render thy body punishable, neither utter thou the plea before the 
mossenger:* “it was rashness.” Why cause God to be wroth at thy voice 
and destroy the work of thy hands ¢ 


(d) Against Arbitrary Religious Speculations. 


S... 6. For in the multitude of fancies and ae there likewise 
lucketh much vanity. Rather fear thon God ! 


RECOMMENDATION OF WISDOM 4S ACTIVITY. 


(a) In Publio Infe. 

9. When thou witneasest oppression of the poor and the swerving from 
cight and equity in the land, marvel not thereat. For a higher one 
watcheth over the high, and still higher ones over both. 8. But a gain to 
the country is only a king—for tilled land. 


1 To prevent the piety founded upon the scrupulous observance of the law from 
becoming the upas-tree it to after the return from exile. Mankind is slready 
encompassed by so many and such terrible evils, that it would be sheer madness to turn 
religion into a means age multiplying them. 

2 Another is wanting here, which most probably was to the effect that thay 
know not that God asks no sacrifices at their hands but only works of justice; and 
that therefore they take ocurage “to work evil.” 

> Lot not the worship of God who is in heaven make you neglect the duties that 
fall upon you as inhabitants of the earth. 

4 Various commentators have offered various explanations of this obscure passage. 
Asnone of them 1s convincing, I prefer to leave them unnoticed. It is not impoasble 
thet it may contain an allusion to some popular tale or fable, analogous to that of the 
man who called npon death in his despair, and when the mim visitor made his appear- 
anoe, asked him merely to help him to carry his burden. 

8 Professor Biokell supposes that here some words have fallen out, such as : “ Brood 
oot over that which is too marvellous and too lofty for thes, neither say of the dreams 
of thy heart and the babbling of thy Ups, ‘I have found the knowledge of the Holy 
One.’ 

© This passage Is a bitterly ironical onslaught on bureaucracy. 
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xX. 16. Wo, land, to thee whose king is a child, 
And whose princes feast in the early morning! 
17. Hail to thee, land, whose king is noble, 
And whose princes eatin due season! « 


18. Through sloth the rafters gire way; 
Through idleness the roof lets In the rain. 
i 19. They misuse food and drink for feasting : 
i And gold putteth all things In their grasp. 
20. Even in thy privacy curge not the king, 
Nor in thy bed-chamber the wealthy ; 
The birds of heaven might announce it, 
And the feathered ones might report the word. 


f 


+ 


(b) In Private Iasfe. 


XI. 1. Send forth thy bread over the surface of the waters, for after many 
days thou shalt find it again. 2. Divide thy possessions into seven, ye into 
eight portions! .For thou knoweet not what evil may befallthe land. 8. If 
the clouds fill themselves with rain, they discharge it upon the earth; and 
whether'the tree falleth towards the south or towards the north, in the 
place where it falleth, there shall it abide. 


t 


6: In the morning sow thy seed, 
And until evening let not thy hand repesa.? 


For’ thou knowest not which one shall thrive, this or that, or whether they 
, shall both prosper alike. 


4. Ho that observeth the wind shall not sow; 
He that watcheth the clouds shall not reap, 


5. As thou knowest not the way of the wind, nor the growth of the bones in 
the womb of the mother, even so, thou canst not fathom the wonk of God 


who compasseth 
“RECOMMENDATION oF Wispom as CIRCUMSPECTION. 
(a) In our Dealings with Women. 


“VII. 28. All'this have I tried with understanding; I was minded to acquire 
wisdom, but it remained far from me. 24. Far off is that which is," and 
deep, deep; who can fathom it? 

25, I turned away, and my heart was bent upon understanding, sifting, 
and seeking the outgrowth of wisdom and knowledge, madness and folly. 
26. Whereupon I found that more bitter than death 1s woman-——that snare 
whose heart is a net, whose arms are fetters: the God-favoured shall escape. 
her, but the ginner shall be entangled by her. 

27. Lo,this have I found,saith the Speaker, joining one thing with another 
in order to discover a result: 28. What my soul hath ever sought for, 
never fallen upon, is this: I have discovered one man, among thousands ; 
and of all these there was not one aingle woman. 29. Behold, this only have 
I found; that God made men upright, but they go in search of many 
wile., 

T This distich is rhymed in Hebrew. 


4 What Kant would oall das Ding an sioh. Everything we see and know is but. 
appearance. The underlying substance, “that which is,” is unknowable., 


¢ 
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(ò) In our Relations to the Monarch. 


VIIL 1. A man’s wisdom brightens up his countenance 

And trans7orms the coarse rancour of his face. 

` 2. The wise man hearkens to the king’s oommand, 
By reason of the oath to God. 


8. Steer cleaz of evil cnuses |! 
For he? djeth even what he listeth. 
4. Mighty is the word of the monarch ; 
Who dares ask him : ‘What dost thou? ’? 


X. 2. The wise man’s heart straineth to the right, 
The heart of the fool to the left. 
8 Even out 3f doors he lacketh 
Saying unto every one: § “Tama n4 - 


4. Though the wrath of the ruler should swell against thee, yet forsake not 
thy post. For composure avoids grave mistakes. 
5. There is an evil which I beheld under the sun, like unto a blunder, pro- 
ceeding from the ruler ! `. 
8. Folly is set in high 
The great ones must sit low down ; 
7. Klevas have I beheld on horseback, 
Ami princes trudging on foot. 


(c) In the Conditions of Kueryday Life. 

8. He that diggeth may fall into it ; him who breaketh down walls a 
arpent may sting. 9. Weneo : removeth stones may be hurt therewith; he who 
cleaveth wood may be endangered thereby. 

l 10. If the ars be blunt it demands more strength :* 


Jan Sena oe doth exertion arail, 


sa-pent bites before the spell, 
Then boctless is the charmer’s art, 


12. h from the wise man’s mouth is grace, : 
Sre of a fool swallow him up; 

18. The frat words of his mouth are foly, 
And the end of his talk rank madness. 


_ 


II. 15. For in salf-oonoelt babbles the fool,® 

X. 14e. The silly man maultiplieth his words; 

18. The fusatness of the fool jadeth him, 
Who knows not yet the way oltywards’? 


iichortation to enjoy Lafe. 


14b. Man knoweth not what shall come to pass, and who can tell him, 
TX. 8. during his life, what shall befall after his death? Afterwards they 
go down to the [*dead, and there none can tell him aught nor can he apprehend 
anything. Even could he take it in, it would avail him nothing, for in 
Sheot there is no participation in life.] 4. For whosoever may enro himealf 
in the company of all the living, can rest content, seeing that a living d 
better than a dead lion. 5. For the living know at least that they ahal] di 
whereas the dead know not anything at all, neither have chey anymore a ` 
reward, for the memory of them is forgotten. 6. As well their love as thar 


1 Political plota. 2 Le. the 7Tronical. * By his unconsidered acts 
* Literally, “it must be she more ustiy wielded.” 
$ This line is found only in the t. 
7? Probably a aia way of sa a man knows nothing. - 
bracketa-are oonjecturally by Professor Bickell. 


" The words 
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hatred and jealousy have long since passed away, neither have they any 
more @ portion for ever in anything that is done under the sun. 


7. Go, eat thy bread with joy, 
And quaff thy wine with merry heart. 


For God hath oountenanoed beforehand this thy doing. 8. Let thy gar- 
ments be always white and let thy head lack not aintment. 9. Bee life with 
'a woman whom thou lovest throughout a]l thd days of thy vain existence 
which He hath given thee under the sun, during all thy vain daya! For 
that is thy portion in life’ and in thy labour which thou takest under the 
sun. 10. Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do that with thy might. For | 
there is no work, nor cogitation, nor knowl nor wisdom in the Sheil 
whither thon goest. XI.7. But sweet is the hght and pleasant it is for the 
eyes to gaze upon thesun. 8. For how many years soever a man may live, he 
should enjoy himself during them all, and bear in mind the days of dark- 
ness that they shall be many. Everything that is to come, is vain. 


9. Rejoice, young man, in thy youth! ? 
And let eee make thee glad | 
And walk in the ways of thine heart, 


And according to the seeing of thine eyes! 


10a. Drive sorrow from thy heart ; 
And put away care from thy flesh ! 
XII. ia. And thee of thy fountain,* 
In the days of thy youth! 


XI. 10b. For youth and dawn are fleeting. 


` XII 18, Dreary days are drawing near, — 
And years epproaol devoid of joy. 

2. Then darkened shall be sun and moon, 
And clouds come after rain alway. 


B. The kespers of the house * shall quake, 
Tho sturdy ones * ahali bend themselves ; 
Darksome shall the windows’ be, 

4, And closed shall be the portels.® 


' The roar of the milli? shall be as the sparrows’ twitter, 
The daughters of ap te bow low; 
+5. Likewise of heights s they be afrai 
For dread shali lie in walt. i 


3. The grinding maids” shall leave aff work, 

6. The almond-tree K shall shed a blooms ; 
The grasshopper ¥ shall be burdened, 
And the caperberry 1t unavailing. 


“For man goeth to his everlasting home and the mourners are in readiness 


in the street. 
"$ 6. Asunder the silver ohain ; 


8. O Vanity of Vanities, saith the Speaker ; all is vanity !* 


\ ° & he Authorised Version has “in this life.” Bat it deviates from the, Hebrew 


original. * The nether world where the dead are but shadows. 
7 This and the following quatrain are rhymed in the o ; nas is also the pre- 
distich. 4 Thy wife. ' The arms. 
tho loge 7? The eyes. x * The ears. ' 
® The voloe. 10 The tones. U The teeth. 
n The white batr. D Fasolnum. H Kras, 


u The epilogue forms no part of the original text. 


THE: YOUNG MEN. 


HERE comes an hour, in the life of every man of letters, when 

he finds himself ranked among the old, and knows that he 
“riohly deserves it.” He is “the useful Blenkinsopp, the veteran 
Blenkingsopp.” Only yesterday, it seems, he was young and wilful; 
girding, perhaps, at his seniors, certainly praising his more or lees un- 
known cbntemporaries, discovering new poets, and feeling as proud as 
if new poeta were new planets. To-day, if he wants the freshest 
ideas, if he wishes to study what the papers praise, what is in vogue, 
he must turn a backward glance. on the ranks of youth, and read the 
esteemed works of his juniors. All men do not take very kindly to 
this necessity. Many sre apt to ignore the new man, to ask disdain- 
fully “who they are,’ and to expect very little good from the 
Nazareth of a fresh generation. Perhaps this crabbedneas of age is 
rather increased by the circumstance that young men do cling very 
fondly together, and quote each others works as if they were already 
classics, known and read of all. A few examples may be given by- 
and-by. It is only natural that youth should revel in this comrade- 
ship; if the young men do, not admire each other, do not applaud 
each other, who will? I remember ancient days when Mr. Stevenson 
was a beginner, with a few essays, little books of travel, short stories 


for his whole literary baggage. His contemporaries swore by them, ` 


and were girded at for their chorus of applause, but they were in 
the right. The new man was a good man. 

Where there is genius, this distinction of seniors and juniors counts 
for little, and by genius I here mean genius in creation, in invention, 
in fact, in prose fiction. Genius in poetry does not come in our way 
more than once in a generation; in my generation at least, it did not 
come, I understand, from the Reviews, that it is different now: We 


6. SSS mi 
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had’ but one genius—-Mr. Swinburne, Some one quoted him, at 
college, in'a Latin essay, as poeta tle noster. *‘ Do you mean Milton ?” 
said the late Mr. T. H. Green, who enjoyéd tie privilege of criticising 
the sentiments and the Latin prose. “Nco; I mean. Swinburne,” 
said the unabashed admirer, and Mr. Green did not appear to be 
edified. This, all this, was in the olden days when “ Atalanta in 
` Calydon” shone in white cloth, with splendid decorations, Mr, Swin- 
burne, for us, was a classic at once, But probably the new race is 
fortunate enough to possess many such’ classics: they have Mr. 
Watson, Mr. Thompaon, Mr. Benson, Mr. Norman Gale. “Ah, that 
it had been my lot in thy day to be numbered with the living,” 
says Theocritus about the shepherd Comatas. One is still numbered 
with the living, but not with those who pley the shepherd’s pipe, 
singing, sweetly emulous, in a company of genius. One must go 
back, and “ont a smoother reed,’ if possible, and try to find 
pleasure in the multitude of new poeta, many of them. men of 


undoubted genius. In the case of new’ poets, it is not, somehow, « 


so easy to do this as in the case of novelists. ' For example, 
I. once bought a batoh of Monsieur Verlaine’s poems, a lot of 
little books. I read right through them, and, at the end, had a 
general sense that they were fair magazine poems, many of them. 
Some were rather pretty, none were demoralising or ‘“‘ deliquescent,” 
or much out of the common, They were sketchy, experimental— 
rather nice. But perhaps my batch did not include this author’s 
masterpieces. J saw nothing for which I wonld give a match of 
Musast, a lyric of Hugo, a sonnet of Ronsard, an old French Polks- 
lied. One hears of Monsieur Verlaine on all sides; young ladies 
twitter to one about Verlaine. Why? I give it up, and this proves 
how difficult it is for a fogey to accept the poetry dear to les jeunes. 
But in -fiction it is otherwise. Genius makes itaelf falt at once. 
Mr. Kipling came—an, experienced infant (in the eye of the law)— 
and the heart of the aged man of letters rejciced. I did indeed 
know two persons, one a classical scholar, the other familiar with 
Courts, “a high and puissant prince,” as our ancestors used to say, 
and they detected m Mr. Kipling a something not wholly to their 
taste. We acknowledged the blemish ; but what was that in such an 
Oriental wealth of novelty and power ? Phis wa3 one example of the 
certainty with which genius, when it arrives, leaps generations, and 


makes itself welcome to all. It is hardly so in poetry, perhaps, while . 


in criticism, in general writings, essays, treatises, dissertations, the 
young men. with difficulty catch the ear of the elders, They have 
new fancies, new watchwords. When I was yourg, Baudelaire “ was 
in”: I still think him very superior to Monsiecr Verlaine, though 
he was an indefatigable posewr, and far from being an agreeable 
_ personage. 


j 
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Baudelaire was in, and‘so was Old French; I cannot shake off my 
love of Old French: from the “ Ohansons de Geste” to Pontus de 
Tyard (in verse or prose), from’ Joinville to Montaigne, it is all 
dear to me. Now, “new gods are crowned in the city,” Monsieur 
Mallarmé and Young Belgium: we murmur “the old are better.” 
Thus there is a break in continuity of taste between two generations ; 
- a break in ideas too, but that is of lesa importance, The chatter ` 
about “Realism” has come to very little in England. We have .s 
national dislike of the abject, the morally squalid, in literature. It 
may be praised, but it dass not take. Dulness is not yet a really 
popular quality, and no amount of dirt can bring ib imto general 
demand. a. 

These valuable reflections were suggested to me by an article in 
the Athenaum on the “ Triterature of the Year.” I learned that the 
Young Men carried off the honours, and I felt, with shame, that I had 
not made myself familiar with their works. A oonstellation of new 
stars had risen “aboye the western pines,” or pines in some direction, 
and I had not observed it, This was gross negligence. I felt con- 
victed of selfish fogeyiam. ‘“ What,” I said, “do I. know the new 
bowlers and golfers? Is Mr. Kortwright’s a name to conjure with ? 
(There is a Young Man for my money!) Is Mr. Peter Anderson an 
object of pride to a patriatic soul, and am I ignorant of the new poeta 
and critica?” So I sent to Mr. Bain for a batch of what is most 
esteemed, and began with Mr. Le Gallienne’s “ Religion of a Literary 
Man.” 

It is a very pretty book, with lines down the sides, and marginal 
notes, exactly like another work of the same description, ‘‘The Sincere 
Convert, Discovering the Paucity of True Believers, and the Great 
Difficulty of Savmg Conversion. By Tho. Shepheard, sometimes of 
Immanuel College in Cambridge. London: Printed by T. P. and 
M. S., and are to be sold at the Angel, in Pope’s-head-alley. 1643.” 
The resemblance, however, does not go beyond the format and 
arrangement of type. The name, “The Religion of a Literary Man,” 
‘struck me, at first, az rather exclusive. Long ago I saw a placard 
inviting the public to attend a discourse by “ Happy Bill, the Con- 
verted Basket Maker.” At the moment I could not see wherein the 
religion of a basket-maker need differ from that of a dentist, a county _ 
councillor, a diplomatist, or a Writer to the Signet. Nor do I now 
quite see what literariness has to do with our creeds. Pascal was a 
literary man; but the only difference between his religion and: that 
of Joan of Arc was his extreme difficulty in believing in his religion. 
Aristotle was a literary man ; to his religion he is said to have made- 
no converts. But, to my thinking, he did convert Mr. Le Gallienne : . 
their religion is much the game, though that of Aristotle had- more; 
body in it, so to speak. There is an old saying, attributed to a - 
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literary man, Mr. Samuel Rogers, that his creed was that of all 
sensible men. But what that was, he added, no sensible man ever’. 
told to anybody. A tendency to agree with Rogers prevents me from . 
criticising Mr. Le Gallienne’s ‘book as fully as it should be criticised. 
A fogey really cannot speak his mind about religion in a magazine 
article, “ A great ox hath trodden on my tongue.” Much depends, 
certainly, on what we expect a literary mar to have to say about 
religion. Most of us, of my date, were brought up in a formal creed, 
the creed of people as good, and in their simple faith as happy,, 
es the world has ever known. , Then, inevitably, we came amidst 
the clash of doubta and difficulties, and the problems of the new 
critical learning. This is no fresh experience of our century. We 
are made witnesses of the doubte of the unlearned Bunyan: they 
are the same as our own. Wodrow, writing dbont ‘1705, tells us 
the story of a parishioner in his flock, an unread man, a child 
of the Covenant. Beholding the diversity of qreeds in the world 
-—Islam, Hebraiam, the Roman Ohurch, Macmillanites, How- 
denites, Prelatists, “ glancing Glassites ”—he asked himself how he, 
a ploughman or shepherd, could be sure of choosing the right 
faith ?. Where was there certainty of truth? We know many more 
celigions than he knew, old or of recent invention. Our choice is yet 
. more difficult than hie, Criticiam has introduced the whole question 
of evidence, of documenta. On all this one did expect Mr. Le Galli- _ 
enne to say something. These appear to me to be questions for the 
literary man. But he merely remarks, “all such matters the 
German commentators have already settled for us.” This is certainly 
taking things in the mass. 

Which German commentators have ‘settled what? Does this 
iiterary man go with them as—in England—Mr. Robertson Smith 
goes, or does he generally agree with that other erudite theologian, the | 
author of “ Robert Elsmere” ? . There is an essential difference to 
my mind. At ‘all events il y a fagot ef fegot: there are German 
_ commentators and German commentators. And they are all Germans | 
As to Monsieur Renan, he, at all events, has settled nothing, though 
he has “unsettled ” a number of people. Skittish erudition is not a 
ptaff to lean upon. “Onur religion no longer stands or falla by the 
Hebrew Bible,” but then a large and not unimportant portion of the 

sacred text is written ina kind of Greek. 
~ These matters appear to have given Mr. Le Gallienne no ua easiieea, 
though other literary men, brought up in an anbient faith, have not 
contemplated with indifference the apparen: chance of becoming 
“© God’s dastards,” as the Noithmen called apostates. We can watch the 
struggles of Pascal, in view of this prospect, but the leas said about 
these personal matters the better. One does not blame Mr. Ce 
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Gallienne for saying nothing, but for taking it for granted (as it 
seems) that there 1s nothing to be said. He appears “ to be a good 
man, but a stranger to much conflict with the devil.” On the whole, 
his view of life and pain is optimistic, and-it is doubtless the wiser 
and happier and more religious view. ‘To be a pessimist is, indeed, 
to be “ God’s dastard.” About the future life, Mr. Le Gallienne seems 
disposed to think that belief in it is unessential to such happiness as 
mortals may win. We chiefly desire it, perhaps, because we would 
fain meet those whom we saw far too little here on earth. But 
Mr, Le Gallienne Lolds that we can make new friends, “not unlike the 
flower of spring.” Hoare, plainly, is a question of temperament and 
character. ‘‘Unto me no second friend” is the word of an older 
poet, and each of us knows whether his ward is true for us or is not 
trae. Mr. Le Gaiienne is quite sure that “we have found the true 
perspective of life” Amiable optimism! John Knox also was quite 
sure, so was Baint Louis, and Mrs. Besant has found the true 
perspective and gənuine Pisgah on a peak of the Himalayas. 

There are topics discussed in this work which I cannot handle. J 
might, however, cefend anthropology from the charge of “ attacking 
religion.” Thera are, in fact, anthropologists and anthropologists. 
Some agree with Mr, Le Gallienne’s remark, “ to say that the first 
gropings of the relip ong ext ot in man took those rude forms, does 
not explain away tH religious Ynstinct,” or rather, does not explain 
away religion. “H led us by a Way that we knew not.” Besides, 
anthropology knows},othing abou the earliest germs or earliest forms 
of religion, Theres, no evidence and even the forms called earliest, 
as ghost-worship, j.64 not havef been based on deductions from 
premisses wholly fn It may thro out that religion is rather con- 
firmed than subren..g by anthropqlogy. Assuredly Mr. Le Gallienne 
gains nothing by ing, in a con emptuous tone, about “ poor Lom- ` 
broso.” That ntleman is seeking for truth like other people. 
“ Don’t shoot at organist ; he lis doing his best.” 

With much th. Mfr. Le Gallien says about “ modern doubt,” and 


. I , : = 
the dismal lite, . of the dirty and the thirst for “ messages,” it 
is very easy Here he ig 12 the camp of fogeydom, and also 

> i pment of the elder world. But in 






ith the serene jud ; 
aa the ae nesses he calls into court, Mr. Le 


Plato and Pascal, Thomas Aquinas 
and Kan esi emia Ve find Sir Thomas Browne. who, 
i Cedical Man, but we find also Mr. 
dson, Mr. A. O. Benson, and Mr. 

to epeed onwards, and endeavour 
pecially as Mr. A. C. Benson is 
and St. John. : 


. his reminds one 
to keep abreast with the van, es} 
quoted in company with St. Matthew 
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Mr. Benson opens with a Greek motto: 
fy ri cal wdghyre, rdoxer rois copols Soccer. 
This is more like old times: 
u Avec du Gree, on ne peut gttor rien |” 


His book, also, is a pretty book, but the grey paper covers are 
easily soiled. It is stated that only 500 copies are printed. Why 
only 500? Do we not read in one of the literary papers that England 
abounds in 29,000 copies of a poem by Mr..EHrico Mackay ? There are, 
<ne hopes, more than 500 purchasers for Mr. Benson's “ Poems,” 
because these poems are poetry. It is, perhaps, impossible to define, 
in words, the difference between poetry and good verse. The former 
produces an impression of delightful freshnegs, novelty, rightness, ` 
which mere good verse does not produce. Unluokily all impressions 
ere subjectiye; others may not feel this impact from Mr. Benson’s 
muse as I feel it, while they may feel it from the muse of Mr. 
Francis Thompson, as, so far, I do not. There may be a way of 
arguing about what is so personal, so mystic almost, but it is a way 
which remains to be discovered. As Mr. Benson himself remarks, so 
much depends on associations, and every on different associations. 
Still, every Oxford man has muh tho e associations about 
fritillaries, and Mr. Benson’s first pif. (in verse) has fritillaries . 
for ita theme. ‘This takes us at office to h ground, and “the 
brooks ” that “* are abshae’ Hogs tributare” The poem has 
notes of Wordsworth, and of Mr. (Matthew Armd, like some of Mr. 
Benson’s other verses. 
Mr. Zangwill (another young than) has been ying that ‘‘a ray of 
hopefulness is stealing into Eng sh poetry 1, after the twilight 






greys of Clough, Arnold, and Tenn, y had not regarded 
the suthor of 
ag «8 y.” ButI am 

than Mr. Arnold 

Benson mi 

more gorgeous than Lord Tennybon. E something; his 


poems have not, like theirs, “thd, dia ’ } 

that seems to thrill with some oom Po 
- -imon chord of the 

they are, many of them, charmirf 

They flash a picture on the inner ¢_ 


“When the dawn 
Plucks at the 


They are harmonious, musical, r 
of a critical kind, as on Gray 


judicious taste. What one me 
tnt eee misses here, and among all the new 
poeta (except -i Pling, of course), is something which.clings to 
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the memory, and impels you to bellow it aloud when you walk alone, 
even as the two old gentlemen met in the street, each crooning to 
himself, ‘ + 

“ Charge, Stanley, charge with spur of fre!” 


So Hogg, on a lonely road, heard a young recruit shouting his 
“ Donald M'Donald.” So we fogeys have been wont to remember 
and repeat for the delight of sense and sound, “The Lady of 
Shalott,” or the “Hymn to Proserpine.” And Mr. Kipling’s 
“ Ballad of East and West” affects us in that same way; so do 
many of his things, so do many of Mr. Bridges’s lines, which are not 
martial like Mr. Kipling’s, hut merely beautiful, haunting, not to be 
forgotten, the joy of solitude. Much as I admire many of Mr. 
Benson’s pieces, many of Mr. Watson's, they do not lay hold of me 
in this way, and, if the world that reads poetry is of the same taste, 
then these new poets of whom we speak can hardly take the places of 
Tennyson and Matthew Arnold. 

Concerning Afr. Francis Thompson’s “Poems” I have kept my 
mind open, as it were, by not reading the reviews by Mr. Coventry 
Patmore and Mrs. Hinkson, the lady who is, perhaps, best known by 
her maiden name of Miss Katharine Tynan. They might have stirred 
up the advocatus diaboli within me; on the other hand, they might 
have interpreted to me the merits of Mr. Thompson. These, I 
confess, dé not overstimulateme. I see what he is driving at perfectly 
well. I see what Walt Whitman is driving at, for that matter. 
But neither of these poets makes on me ‘the effect (an excellent 
effect in itself) which each is conspicuously and conscientiously trying | 
to make. Mr. Thompson seems to have some of the poeta of the 
seventeenth century in his eye as modela:-Crashaw, for example. 
But he has neither the burning ardour of the lines to St. Theresa, 
nor the quaint pretty playfulness of “that not impossible She.” 
. One is not fascinated by phrases like ‘‘ cookshut-light ” (any connection 
with ‘“‘ cockshot” ?), or, “her mouth musefal sweet.” 


“And som P po e feather it has kept 
_ Shows whai floor it lately swept,” 


are aa that, in Crashaw, would seem an agreeable conceit. In 
Mr. Thempson the conceit, to my taste, is not agreeable. It muggesta 
that angels moult, which is absurd. | 


“ Immitigate ravening of the gates of hell,” 


is immitigatea———! The reader may supply the substantive. The 
poem of which this is part, “ Manus Animam Pinxit,” has high 
qualities, indeed; but the influence of the model is too apparent, ' 
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here and elsewhere, in the use of long Latinised words. It is not 
natural to say to a dead cardinal : 


: “T will not pe: turbate 
Thy siata.” 
It may have been natural once, to some scholarly sacred poets, but it 
is affectation now. We do not ‘“‘ perturbate,” we perturb. Why a 
cardinal, in heaven, should point out Mr. Thompson, elsewhere, to 
“the hosts angelical,” and say, 
“See, far away 
Lies ohe J saw on earth, 
One stricken from Lis birth 


With ourse 
OF destinate verse,’ 


I cannot even conjecture. There is no: such deadly crime in being a 
minor poet that Mr. Thompson should despair and expect to go to 
the place which he mentions ih the plainest terms. It is not well, 
I admit, for Mr. Thompson to produce verse like what follows : 


“The abhondéd spiings of Dis 
With seething presciences, 
j Affirm 


The preparate worm.” 


It is not the way to write. But, as for the appalling resulta to poets 
of the “ourse of destinate verae,” Jove, one is sure, would only 
smile at Dis, and say, 


‘“‘ F damn such poets. go, you're bit!” 


` But, enfin, I am a fogey: words like “trepidant,” and “ impur- 
purate,” and ‘“‘conflagrate fancies” delight me not. The poetry 
seems to be hyperbolical rather than sublime; it seems to have more 
pose than passion. But its sublimity may be dwarfed and its passion 
obscured by the “ preparate” style ; the long, the outworn, the volur- 
tarily rococo Latinismes of the language. I do not mean to deny that 
there are fine passages of verse, like rich and jewelled' brocades, in 
Mr. Thompson's poems. But the general effect, the whole impres- 
sion, on an old fellow, is notof originality but of a conscientious and 
strenuous bizarrerie. 

' Of Mr. Norman Gale’s poems I can only write from memory. 
Some years ago a little volume, privately printed and anonymous, 
fluttered across my path; probably it is now an article greatly longed 
for by collectors. I deemed the pastoral strains most pleasing. 
Here were apple-blogsoms, thruahes and other songaters of the grove, 
bubbling brooklets and affable rustic beauties, warmly appreciated. 
These verses, it seams, were by Mr. Gale, and, in later volumes, he 
displays the same kindly taste in topics; the same pleasant sub- 
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Herrickian melodies are poured forth by his comely Muse. Downa- 
bella lives again, and cowslips are in bloom. 

' Dropping once more into prose, one takos up Mr. Davidson’s “ Random 
Itinerary.” Thik aleo is a very pretty little book; they are all very 
pretty little books. By way of adding to the gaiety of nations, and . 
illustrating Mr. Zangwill’s theory of our hopeful young singers, the 
artist has decorated Mr. Davidson’s book with a design of three persons 
being starved to death. In the name of Ugolino and the Duke of 
Rothesay, what has this to do with suburban strolls ? Mr. Davidson 
- has added a ballad about a musical genius who starved his wife and 
child, or let them starve, while he was meditating oratorios or other 
harmonious performances. However, they all went to heaven, and 
were told that 

“ Nothing is lost that’s wrought with tears.” 


That is where the hopefulness comes in. I do not want to be flippant 
but Mr. Zangwill’s sanguine criticism over-excited me. Mr. Davidson's 
“ Fleet Street Eclogues” are so good, so novel, that I expected more 
than I find in his “ Random Itinerary.” Iam fond of Nature, bnt I 
do not care for minute information about what the trees, birds, and 
early vegetables of all kinds are doing. Mr. Davidson (p.7) compares 
blackthorn in blossom to fresh paint, ‘‘ as fresh as paint,” “of a bluish 
tinge like wet paint.” One can never see blackthorn blossom again 
without feeling an hallucinatory smell of wet paint, which is dis- 
agreeable in a country plece. But it is alla matter of taste. I do 
not care much for Mr. Jefferies’ catalogues of natural objects. The 
chestnut pattering to the ground pleases in “ In Memoriam”; a para- 
graph about pattering chestnuts, and what the husk is like, and what 
the kernel, bores me. I know all abont that already. Others like 
descriptions of this kind. Mr. Davidson gives some, but I prefer his 
conversations with rural folks to his descriptions and to his discussions 
with himself about Burns’s love affairs. The Downs, and the people 
on the Downs, the people everywhere, make the attraction of the- 
book. It is not like Mr. Stevenson’s enchanted voyage in the 
Cigarette; it neither aims at nor attains that excellence. But the- 
crowds of readers who like notes of observation on Nature, and such, ` 
reflections as occur to a poet when he writes prose, and views of 
remote villages and villagers—-not without appreciative comments on 
Mr. Gladatone—may take pleasure in a ‘‘ Random Itinerary.” One 
has a very strong impression that Mr. Davidson can do better things, 
and indeed he has done them before now. But he does not quite 
seem to have “found himself” yet. These comments may, perhaps, 
suggest a remark which Mr. Davidson has made in a volume called 
“ Sentences and Paragraphs”: “ If you praise a man you please only 
himself. In order to provide the greatest happiness for the greatest, 
VOL. LXV. N 
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number you must damn with faint praise, for then you please all a 

man’s friends.” This ie not a very novel cynicism. But “if you 

praise a man” heartily and from your heart, you please yourself. 

There is not very much pleasure in being praised, for every one who 

. is any one knows how little he deserves praise. But there is a grèat 
deal of pleasure in praising. 

To return to poeta; it is only fair to observe that we ‘can never 
“appreciate a poet till we have lived with his verse. A first reading 
_ may captivate us, but does not reveal all ita qualities, and thus we 

can never criticise a poet truly, unless he both captivates us at first - 
and then constrains us often to renew our intimacy with him. There ` 
is certainly something that captivates us in Mr. Yeate’s verse. It 
really has the distinct and indefinable Celtic quality, the yearning 
note, and the confused memory of things ancient and wonderful, “ half 
remembered and half forgot.” “ The Man who dreamed of Fairyland,” 
in Mr. Yests’s “Countess Kathleen,” representa the race whose, 
imagination has the same unique note in the Mabinogion, in the 
Triads, in the old Irish heroic tales, in the West Highland Märchen, 
in the fragments of peasant song, Volks-lieder, love lyrics, which have 
been recently published in prose translations. This charm Mr. Yeats, 
exercises both in his very singular and vivid prose studies, “Celtic 
Twilight,” and in his poems. These occasionally remind one of a 
‘ Celtic Heine. But apart from this one admirable quality, this fairy 
touch, one does not feel certain that Mr. Yeates Muses have matter 
enough for long endurance. ‘They are probably seen at their best in 
his shortest and most simple lyrics, and in his prose. 

There is a poet, Mr. Nimmo Ohristie, whose poems I have onlyjread 
‘In seriala, and who takea me much; but then the charm is that, or 
mainly that of sasociations for which every one does not care. ‘His 
< pipes” still “ play for Oharlie”; for 


No doubt there are many other tuneful voices, but is there a new 
voice that sounds high, and clear, and imperiahable, above the reat ? 
‘There is none, or, if any there be, my ears have not heard it. 
` About novelists, for reasons already given, it is needless to say any- 
thing. It is not Mr. Kipling only who makes his way at once and 
necessarily; but every novelist who can amuse us has the same 
_power of touching at once every contemporary generation. Scott 
lived to admire “ Pelham.” 

The great popular successes are ‘The Heavenly Twins” and 
“Dodo.” We are not writing here about new lady authors. More- 
over, ‘The Heavenly Twins” has baffled my antiquated efforta~to 
pertse it, When first I tried “Dodo,” I lighted on one of the 
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heroine's tirades. Now a string of babble, which would be smart if ~ 


it could, is tolerable from the lips of a pretty young woman. In 
print it is tedious. On a second endeavour I read most of “ Dodo ”: 
it is certainly very clever, but I doubt if its good qualities are the 
only elements in “ Dodo” which made the publio peruse it. The 
public thought it had got hold of a roman à clé; that was the attrac- 
tion. Literature has nothing to say about successes of this kind, 
though it is extremely,probable that the author of “Dodo” can 
succeed without ány adv aid from social tattle. 

Among the young we y reckon} of course, Mr. Barrie and “Q.” 
But though young in y happily, they are old in success and in 
he most fogli fogey knows all about 
same, we hope in the interest of the aged, 

. Stanley Weman and Mr. Conan Doyle. 
already familiar and Popular. They have revived 
ies, Me so House of the Wolf” (his 













as as good as, or even better than, his “‘ Gentleman 
his last story. He has, ote fancies, more refinement 
than Mr. Doyle, but less humour. For oa and wit Scots and 
Dumas hold the crown, unapproached, perk®P* unapproachable But 
for adventure the juniors leave little to desired ; for adventure, 
-énd for a manly, straightforward, hono p wer of life. . Ta wm, 
Mr. Anthony Hope excels; the author Mr. Witts brates a 
full of promise. Let us hope that he try to keep poutoa.” oug 
of the memorial.” As to the, so to say professional humoürsté, 
there is none of them who make us laugh . Anstey made us 
laugh. They are grafts on the powerful natural 
Twain, and we prefer Mark pure and simple. These 
not apply to Mr. Zangwill, who can hardly be “reckon 
province is so peculiarly bis own, his power so considerabl 
plain he has not come to his realm yet in complete dominion. 

There is a field in which the young men doubtless work assiduo 
but where their individual labours cannot be discriminated. In 
criticism published by the newspapers, one reads reviews obviously 
written by men who are interested in their work. ‘These are no 
mere scribblers of paragrapha on books of which they have not read a 
page; no common glancers at prefaces. It was time that the news- 
papers gave literature more attention than hacks can afford, more 
knowledge than lady amateurs can bestow. 

In erndite, in historical writing, for example, one does not remark 
any young man who is s conspicuous rival to the youth of Mr. Lecky, 















for example. Indeed, wide acquaintance with the great classical and | 


foreign masters does not seem to be the forte of the young men. One 
is not here talking of academic specialists and archæologista, but of 
writers for the larger public. Youth appears to autoschedtaze, ap a 
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rule; to write by aid of chtc, rather than from a deep foundation of 
literary knowledge. The horizon of many is apparently bounded im 
the past by Rossetti : this limitation may be compensated for by an 
exhaustive Knowledge of Verlaine. ‘There are, of course, exceptions, 
notably among some young critics who have, as yet, ae nothing 
_ gaye in periodicals. 

Such are the meditations of a fogey, whose reflections, at least, are 
entirely unbiassed by any personal knowledge of his victims. And 
uncommonly lucky it is for some yo we if sensitive, that the 
fogey, does ‘‘ know them at home. 

“A Foary,” 







need 





THE EIGHT-HOURS DAY AND FOREIGN 
COMPETITION. 


N 


T is commonly assumed that an eight-honrs day must necessarily 
tell ill on the position of England in competition with other 
mations, merely because it is commonly assumed that an eight-hours 
day must necessarily raise the cost of production. But there is 
nothing to justify that assumption either in our experience of past 
reductions of the hours of labour or in our recent trials of the eight- 
hours day itself. It isnot disputed that we have produced as cheaply 
in ten hours as in twelve, and that we have produced as cheaply in 
nine hours as in ten, mainly, and in some cases solely, because short- 
ening the work-hours improved the productive energy of the work- 
people to such a degree that they were able to turn out as much work 
in the shorter day as in the longer. . There is no sound reason why 
- the same result should not flow again from the same cause, for the 
personal improvability of even the best of our workpeople is’ far 
from being exhausted. In counting up the cost of shorter hours, 
employers are apt to leave this important item out of the reckoning. 
Mannfacturers of the highest position came before the Labour Com- 
mission and stated that they had gone very minutely into this question 
of cost, that there was so much for interest on buildings and 
machinery, so much for general management, so much for wagea, 
that since the machinery would run 11 per cent. shorter time there 
would be 11 per cent. less product, that when the standing charges 
were distributed over the smaller product there would be much more 
than 11 per cent. added to the expense of production, and that they 
‘saw no chance of making a profit at home or competing with the 
foreigner abroad, and would transfer their mills to the banks of the 
Indas. They simply ignored the great asset which paid the whole 
cost of the Ten Hours Act, just as Cobden ignored it when he said 
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that Act would stop every engine in the country, and Mark Phillips, 
when he declared he would sell off his mills in Lancashire and set ‘them 
up across the Ohannel. 

It is of course impossible to give an exact estimate beforehand 
of the degree 1 in which the personal efficiency of English “labour wil? 
be improved By a further reduction of hours, or the degree in 
which that improvement will tell on production. That can only 
be known by experiment,’ and the experiments that have been 
already made go far to show that the fynd which paid the cost 
of the ten-hours day is still sufficient to pay the cost of the eight- 
hours one. They go to show that under the eight-hours system men ` 
work with so much more energy and concentration while they work | 
that they turn out as great a quantity, and sometimes eyen more than 
they did under the nine-hours or ten-hours system, and are less 
exhausted at the finish, for they are expressly stated to be in better 
health and spirits. Still, even successful experiment seems inadequate 
to overcome the obstinate preconceptions and incredulity that prevail 
on the subject. 

After the Labour Oommission received explicit evidence of ie 
eight-hours system being actually tried in shipbuilding by Messrs. 
Shortt, and in engineering by Mr. W. Allan, M.P., with the - 
result in both cases of a positive increase of product and a 
positive diminution of cost, they were quite as explicitly assured by 
leading employers in. the same branches of industry that an eight- 
hours day was utterly beyond the range of practical discussion, that it 
would render it impossible for English engineers to compete with 
foreign engineers, and that Mr. Allan’s statement must be taken with . 
reserve, because Mr. Allan is a poet and-draws on his imagination, or, 
at any rate, because things are possible in a small work like his which 
would be impossible in a large one.* Now, it is well known that in 
the. matter of shortening hours, the small work and the small mill 
have always been the great diffloulty, because they generally have the 
worse machinery and the worse men, 80, that if the experiment suc- 
ceeds in the small work it will be much more likely to succeed in the 
large ; but it needs a little of the poet to break away from that 
mdolent spirit of routine which will persist in calling a thing im- 
possible months after it has been done, and in considering an expe- 
dient unworthy of serious practical examination which has shown 
itself capable in some hands of lessening the cost of production and 
improving the efficiency of labour. The antecedent, opinions of even 
the largest and most experienced employers cannot be set in the scale 
against actual experiment, and the teaching of experiment, as far as it 
has yet gone, seems certainly to indicate that an eight-hours day will 
strengthen us against foreign competition rather than otherwise, 

* Labour Commission, qu. 25441, 25889, 25596. 
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because it will strengthen that precise factor in production by which 
our industrial supremacy has been principally maintained, and on | 
which apparently it must altogether depend in the future—viz., the 
high industrial energy of our workpeople. 

The industrial competition of the nations is fast becoming a mere 
contest in the personal productive capacity of their labourers. The 
other conditions of the strife are getting equalised. Cheap and rapid 
transport is now levelling the advantages one country enjoys over 
another in proximity of raw materials and markets. Cotton can be 
brought to Lancashire from Virginia almost as cheaply as to Massa- 
chusetts, and the Manchester Ship Canal is calculated to cut a fourth 
off the whole freight to Bombay. Coal is no longer the monopoly of 
any particular nation, and may be superseded any day for motor 
purposes by electricity. Improved machinery is no sooner made in 
one country than it is imported or imitated in another; and as the 
material elements of the competition are growing equal, the supremacy 
must obviously go to the nation that can turn these elementa to most 
account—the nation with the most vigorous, the most intelligent, the 
most productive working class. As Macanlay said in his famous 
speech on the Ten Hours Bill, if we are ever to be deprived of our 
industrial supremacy it will only be. by a finer and more powerful 
industrial people than the people of England, and a finer'and more 
powerful industrial people than the people of England is not built up 
in a day. It is a great mistake, as I shall presently have an oppor-~ 
tunity of showing, to imagine that the introduction of machinery has. 
in any degree diminished the importance of the influence which. 
differences in the personal efficiency of the labour of rival nations. 
are capable of exerting on the resulta of the production of these 
nations and on their fortunes In mutual competition. Personal 
efficjency plays as decisive and oontrolling a part under machinery as 
it does in hand labour; and as in other respects it is playing a greater- 
part in the contest, then if we have been able to keep ahead of other- 
nations in the past by keeping ahead of them in personal efficiency, we 
need not fear losing our ground now through anything that cultivates. 
that quality to greater perfection. As much of the existing error- 
on the subject of short hours arises from under-rating the importance 
of this personal factor in the international competition, we may give, 
some words to that point before proceeding further. 

In the national distribution of industrial gifts it has bean observed 
by Profeasor Roscher that the French stand first for taste in work, the 
Germans for inteligence in work, and the English for energy in 
work. Foreign employers have found many faults with the English 
' labourer. He was—-at least, in old times—the worst educated of all 
labourers, he was the most dissipated, he was the most unruly ; but 
for sheer power of work, for combined foros and endurance, for close, 
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continnons, effective, and rapid application, it is ies admitted 
that he has never had a rival, except among his own kinafolk in 
America snd Australia. Michel Qhevalier, the eminent French 
economist, who was an engineer before he was an economist, and had 
practical knowledge of workpeople, says that the Englishman is 
physically better fitted for labour than the Frenchman, having firmer 
sinews and more vigorous muscle, and that he carries on his work - 
with more perseverance and method. ‘‘ He becomes interested in it 
and passionately bent upon it, If he meets with an obstacle in ‘his 
-task he attacks it with devouring passion ‘which a Frenchman can 
feel only in the presence of an adversary in the human form.” * 
Precisely the same thing was told to the Factory Commission of 1838 
by Edwin Rose, who had been manager of a mill in Alsace. He said he 
thought the French had not that‘perseverance which the English have. 
He had often noticed them trying a thing, and then if it did not 
answer at first they seemed terrified and shrugged up their shoulders 
and threw it aside, whereas an English workman would keep trying 
and trying and would not give up nearly so soon as the Frenchman. 
' This perseverance in a difficulty, this determination not to be beaten by 
it, this passion to master it of which Ohevalier speaks, is the result 
of physical and mental energy, but it has had the effect of quickening | 
"the workrnan’s intelligence in his work, so as almost to make up 
sor what used to be his chief defect, his want of general education. ` 
Mr. Mundella, who is well acquainted with the labourers of many 
«countries, thinks the English excel even ‘in natural intelligence, and 
Mr, Hans Wunderley, a Swiss ootton-spinner, who employs English, 
“French, German, Italian, and Swiss, told the Commission on Technical 
‘Instroction that “in practioal knowledge of their work, in mechanical 
: genius they are better without technical knowledge than the Oonti- 
ental workmen are with it, while in physical endurance and all-round 
‘capacity they have no rivals.” t Mr. Brassey, the eminent railway 
contractor, who enjoyed unexampled opportunities of comparing the 
workmen of different countries, came to a similar conclusion. He 
found English labour superior to Continental in branches of industry 
like mining and tunnelling, because of ita greater energy, endurance, 
and courage ; and he found it superior also in branches like engineering, 
` because it was more practically go-ahead and resourceful.t When 
constructing the Paris and Rouen railway, on which he employed 
4000 Englishmen and 6000 Frenchmen, he took special pains to 
ascertain the relative industrial capacity of the two nationalities and 
found that, though the Englishmen wrought two hours and a half 
‘leas in the day, three of them did as much in the week aa four 
Frenchmen in ordinary navvy work, pa as much as six Frenchmen 


2 R “The United States,” p. 
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in the heavier work, ¿nd they could after all be still relied on, which 
the Frenchmen could not, for making an additional spurt under 
pressure.” And whrtever be the case with the French navvy, the 
. English nayvy seems so have improved in his power of work since that 
time, for when the Hedford line was made about 1862 it was found 
that, though the weexly wages were rather higher than-when the 
Great Northern line was made, the work never cost more than eleyen- 
pence a yard, while it would have cost eighteenpence on the Great: 
Northern.t Fifteen years of free trade had perhaps told on their 
condition, Mr. Bright once said that free trade had added thonsands 
of tons to the weighs of the British working-class, In other trades 
the testimony is similar. Sir I. Lowthian Bell states that though 
Luxemburg ironstone is not harder to work than Cleveland ironstone 
two Oleveland miners will take out ten and a half tons of stone in an 
sight-hours day, while two Luxemburg miners will only take out ten 
tons in a twelve-hours one.{ Edwin Rose said two English masons 
would in his time do the work of three French ones, and Mr. Brassey 
found at Alderney breakwater in 1852 that on piecework English 
masons earned a fourth more and sometimes even a half more than 
French masons.§ It has often been stated how Sir W. Armstrong 
imported French, German, Belgian, and Norwegian engineers during 
the strike of 1871, cnd found them much dearer in the end than. 
English workmen; end it was stated by the Seoretary of the Amalga- 
mated Engineers to the Trades Union Oommission, that English 
machine makers working in France made 56s. a week for the same 
quantity of work they would only get 36s. for in England. 

Coming now to thetextile trades, which are peculiarly subject toforeign 
, competition, and in which the personal differences between the workers 
of different nations ere often supposed to be neutralised by the spread 
of self-acting machinery, we find precisely analogous resulta. ‘The 
same machinery will in English hands, turn out a much larger pro- 
. duct per machine #3 well as per man than it will in Continental 
hands. From a very careful investigation made into this subject re- 
cently by Dr. Schzlse-Gavernitz, it appears that there are only 2'4 
operatives for 1000 spindles in Oldham, while there are 5'8 in Mulhouse, 
8:9 in Alsace generclly, 6'2 in Switzerland, Baden, and Wurtemberg, 
7°2 in Saxony, and 2o in Bombay.|| That circumstance alone shows the 
personal superiority of English labour telling on the production to the 
extent of 140 per cert. above the beat Continental labour, But besides 
that, the spindles run at greater speed in England, and the stoppages 
are much fewer and chorter. At Mulhouse, which comes nearest us of 
all Contmental manufacturing centres, the spindles run 10 per cent. 

T care tho Trado of the Unltod iis Kingdom,” a a 
i Brassey, Werk and W. 
Sohulse Gdvernits, “Du Groas-betrieb,” p 121. 
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' Blower than they do in English milla, and yet it appears from a 
statement made by an Alsace mannfacturer at the German Oommission 
of Inquiry, that in consequence of stoppages to knot broken threads 
or put machinery right or for other reasons, the spindles are not 
actually running more than 80 per cent. of the time the labourers are 
. there, while English spindles run from 92 to 95 per cent.” There is 
here a gain of 10 per oent. in the speed of the machinery and 15 per 
cent, in time sayed—in all 25 per cent. in the use of each machine, 
and as the English operative attends to 24 times ‘more machinery than 
the Alsatian, the gain from these sources must be set down at 60 per 
cent., which, added to the previous 140 per cent., makes a total gain of 
200 per cent: arising under machine work from the greater personal 
efficiency of the English labourer. It would not pay to run the 
machinery faster in Alsace or to give the workpeople chargé of more 
spindles a-piece because the time lost in stoppages and the waste df raw 
material would be too much increased. 

In weaving the state of the comparison is the same as in spinning. 
The Alsace weaver attends on an average 1'5 looms running 140 picks a 
minute while our Lancashire weaver attends on an average 8'9 looms 
running 240 pidks a minute; 1 and yet, though attending to so many 
more looms running so much faster, the Hnglish, weaver loses much 
leas time in accidental or necessary stoppages than the Alsatian. He 
loses only 16°6 of his time through threads-breaking and other’ inter- 
ruptions, while the Alsatian loses 20 or 80 per cent. of his, and if the 
Alsatian loom is sped to 160 picks, the loss mounte, according to 
M. Karl Grad, a considerable authority on the Alsace cotton industry, 
to 84 per cent. Raise the speed to the English rate of 240 picks, 
and it is obvious that half the time of looms and men would be lost in 
Alsace, all, as M. Grad frankly admite, for wantof labour of the same 
personal efficiency. The English weaver attends to 160 per cent. more 
looms, running 70 per cent. faster, and loses 10 per cent. leas of his 
working time, ‘The Alsatian loges three hours of his twelve-hours day, 
while the Englishman loses only an hour and a half of his nine-hours 
one, 80 that in effective work the machinery is occupied about as ORR D in 
the short-hours country as in the long-hours one. 

Nor is this yet all. For though the Emglishman attends to more 
than twice the number of machines running twice as fast, he requires 
less supervision. There is one overlooker in England for every 60,000 
or 80,000 spindles, one overlooker in’Alsace for every 15,000, and one 
overlooker in Saxony for every 8000 or 4000. English overlookers 
are quite as superior as Hinglish workmen. Mr. Redgrave, the late 
Chief Inspector of Factories, mentions m his Report for 1866, that 
he was told by the manager of a cotton-factory at Oldenburgh, that 
if the machinery was superinterided by English overlookers, it would 

* Schuize-Gkvernits, p. 118. + lbid. pp. 198-4. t Ibid. p. 142. 
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with local labour turr. ont the same amount in 144 hours as the same. 
machinery with English labonr would turn out in 10, but if it 
were superintended by German overlookers, it would not turn out 
nearly so much. The extra overlookers, moreover, are not the only 
extras. It is still trae, as it was sixty years ago, in Edwin Rose’s time, 
that you have not only twice the number of hands, but “you must 
have twice as large & building to contain the hands, twice as many 
clerks and bookkeepers, and overlookers to look after them, and twice 
as many tools to do the same quantity of work as is done here in 
England.” It is t this extra army of auxiliaries that Mesars 
Holden attribute the fact that though they have.a carding mill in 
France with the same machinery as their mill in England, they 
cannot card so cheadly in France in spite of the low wages. 

After all this, is it any wonder to read in Dr. G&vernitz’s book, how 
the German manufacturers giving evidence at the Commission of 
Inquiry, one after another said they were confounded to find that 
the country where labour was really cheapest was the country 
where the wages were highest and the hours shortest, or to read in the 
letter of a German ironmaster to Sir I. L. Bell, explaining why he 
employed twice as many men for the same work as would be done 
in an English blact-fornace—“ We have often the same technical 
appliances as you in England, for anything an engineer sees he can 
imitate and construct, but what we cannot imitate is to work with 
our cheaply-fed men with the same vigour that your English work- 
men labour” ? * 

We beat them simply by more energetic labour, and the same 
thing is shown perhaps even in some ways more strikingly at 
home. Why is the cotton industry of Glasgow going down before 
the competition of Lancashire? Coal and iron are as near Glasgow 
as Lancashire, the >limate is quite as damp, the machinery is or may 
be as good, the horrs of work are the same, the employers are quite 
as keen in manegement, the wages ore considerably lower, yet 
though in certain fancy goods the Scotch manufacturers still hold 
their own, they are simply nowhere whenever it comes to plain goods 
in which quantity tells. The whole reason is the superiority of 
Lencashire labour. Mr. James Henderson, who has had much experi- 
ence of both localiiies as factory inspector, says: 


“ There are no o Kies of whom I have ever bhad any experience, wio 
work with so much energy as the Lancashire people, and the contrast 
between a Scotch ard a Lancashire weaving factory in this respect is very 
remarkable. The Lancashire weaver works with a will; she earns a high 
wage (on an average double that of her Scotch sister in ‘the same class of 
work), and is anxious to maintain it. She will take charge of four power- 
looms without hesitation. ... . In Scotland, on the other hand, it is 


* Bell’s “Iron Trade of the United Kingdom,” p. 564. 
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common to find weavers of long experience with only two iii and it is 
with difficulty that they can be persuaded to take a third.” * 


In 1890 the Glasgow Trades Council sent a special commissioner to 
inquire into the relative circumstances of Scotch and Lancashire 
cotton-weavers, and found, among other things, that though the 
Scotch weavers got only half the weekly wages of the Lancashire 
weavers, the oost of weaving to the manufacturer was higher in 
Sootland, because the weavers were so much leas efficient. Scotland 
is losing her cotton industry through nothing but the comparative 
ineficiency of her labour, and if that were further investigated, it ` 
would be found that the low wages had much to do with it. The 
high wages of Lancashire draw the best labourers of the district into 
that particular trade, and secure to them the sound nourishment on 
which industrial energy depends. The wages of cotton operatives in 
Scotland are too low to tempt the best labour into that trade, or to 
‘sustain the energies of those who come for heavy work. 

The ascendency of Lancashire over Scotland, and the ascendency 
of England over Alsace, have thus been determined by superior 
personal energy and that alone ; yet employers, if we may judge by 
their testimony to the Labour Commission, go day after day to their 
mills, and watch the process of production, and cannot see any 
possibility of better personal exertion telling on the result-at all. 
But their opposition to the proposal of an eight-hours day arises very 
largely from their imperfect realisation of that fact. “It is not 
possible,” said one, “ to match a machine, running nine hours a day, 
against a foreign counterpart running ten or twelve.” The whole 
thing, said another, “ goes by clockwork, and if there is a quarter 
of an hour of a stoppage, there isa quarter of an hour’s loss at the end 
of the week; ib-never can be made up.” But with the inefficient 
labour of lorig-hours countries, there are always more of such stoppages, 
and the stoppages last longer. Belgian manufacturers told Mr. Kennedy, 
of the British Hmbassy, that in Belgian mills they were constantly 
loging half an hour trying to discover the cause of some interruption | 
of the work which English operatives, from their better understanding 
` of machinery, were able to explain at once to the overlookers. Then 
much of the time machinery is nominally running is occupied in 
‘putting work on the machine and taking it off. Mr. Wigram, of the 
eminent engineering firm of Messrs. Fowler, in Leeds, calculates that 
in engineering one-fourth or one-fifth of- the whole working day is 
spent so. We have seen that Alsatian operatives take twice or thrice 
as long over this sort of work as English operatives ; go that they would 
lose half the day of the machinery in that way, where English opera- 
` dives would only lose a fourth. Now if.you cut half off an eleven- 
hours day you have only five and a half hours left of effective work of the 
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machinery ; whereas if you take a fourth off anine-hours day you have 
six and three-quarter tours left: and even with an eight-honrs day 
you have six hours left—that is to say, the machine is really 
at work longer in the short day of England than in the long day of 
the Continent; and that is due to the fact that English labourers are 
men of greater physicel and mental energy than Continental labourers ; 
and that again is in an essential part due to the shorter hours they 
habitually work. 

If we throw into the account the greater speed at which efficient” 
labour permits the machinery to run, and the greater quantity of 
machinery it permits to be entrusted to individual hands, it becomes 
very plain that an ‘tour's more running of the machinery, which 
employers so often represent as a matter of life or death to them, 
is really of very trivial importance to the product of the 
machinery as comparsd with even very ordinary differences in personal 
vigour and efficiency. Even according to their own utmost expectations 
an hour more or less in the day would only make a difference of 10 or 
11 per cent. on the product ; whereas a change from the more efficient 
labour of England tc the leas efficient labour of the Continent might, 
as we have sesen, make on the same machinery a difference of 200 per 
cent. Machinery, so far from curtailing the importance of the per- 
sonal differences, seems rather to increaseit; for we have seen that 
in navvy labour three Englishmen did the work of four Frenchmen in 
the lighter jobs, anc six in the heavy; but here in machine work 
they do 200 per cent more—+.é., three do the work of nine. 

So much for the competitive value of personal energy in work. 
The only things in which our workpeople seem to be inferior to those 
of the Oontinent are those kinds of work for which energy is, in a 
sense, & disqualificasion. Energetico natures dislike slow, tedious, 
minute proceases. No manner of protective duty has ever been able 
to induce the Ameritans to grow and dress their own flax, and Sir 
O. W. Siemens thinks that though English workmen beat the world 
for the amount they produce from a machine, they are behind several 
of the Continental rations for work needing great personal eare and 
patient application, such as watch-making and the production of 
philosophical or telezraphio instruments. Still, we niust take energy 
with its natural defects, and there can, at any rate, be no question that 
it is the most valuable of all industrial qualities for large production 
in the great staple trades. 

To proceed now 3 step further, this national characteristic of high 
productive energy, which has given us the superiority over Continental 
countries in the industrial competition, is itself the product of those 
high wages and short hours which are so commonly supposed to 
handicap us heavily for the race. Other causes have co-operated, no 
doubt; climate in particular has had a considerable influence, but in 
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the main industrial energy is “the fruit of due nourishment and due 
repose. We are not specially concerned with wages here, but a 
word or two about them may assist the argument, If used to be an: 
old employer’s prejudice that more work was got from their work- 
people on low wages than on high. Arthur Young found the opinion 
universal among the Manchester manufacturers in the last century that 
their men did less work in good years when provisions were cheap 
because they idled away more of their time ; and it seems to be thought 
by Bome economists (Gavernitz and Brentano, for example) that this 
opinion was probably true of the old hand-labour i in the age before 
factories, because men then wrought habitually by fitas and starts. 
But it was not true then, for at the very moment when the Manchester 
manufacturers were unanimously laying down that opinion to Arthur 
Young, ' Adam Smith was refuting it by positive statistics, and 
showing that, spite of the time idled away by many, a greater 
quantity of work was turned out by the whole body. But now we . 
are realising that, generally speaking, men’s work is in almost direct 
ratio to their diet, or, in other words, to their wages. ‘ Mr. Brassey _ 
fomnd that agricultural labourers, when they began to work on a railway, ` 
would lie down exhausted at three in the afternoon, but after twelve 
months of higher wages and better food, they would get into better 
working’ condition and be able to perform their task without difficulty ; 
and when Mr. D. Pidgeon visited the Wilimantic Thread Mills in 
Connecticut, he found the firm supplying their yommger hands 
gratuitously with a cup of milk and a slice of bread and butter 
between meals, and owning themselves more than recouped by the 
increase of production which even so small a service of food enabled to 
be made. The best fed nations—the English and American—are the 
largest preducers, but give other nationalities the same fare and they 
goon show near the same work. 
It is many years since Mesars. Manby & Wilson got the French 
hands in their Charenton’ foundry’ to eat as much meat as their 
English hands, and found, as they had hoped, that as soon as the 
better diet had time to tell, they did nearly as much work as ‘the 
Emglish too.* Irishmen have long béen notoriously poor workmen in 
their own country. Mr. Fox, a manufacturer in Cork and Manchester, , 
informed the Trades Union Commission that though he paid 20 per 
cent. lower wages in his Oork factory than in his Manchester one, 
the work done cost him exactly the same in both. But the Irishman 
in England and Amerioa, working under the higher wages prevailing 
there, becomes as good a workman as any in the country. Sir I. 
`” LLowthian Bell mentions that many young Irishmen come over to the 
Cleveland Iron Works, and though they are not worth much at first, 
that “as soon as their improved style of living permits it,” they 
* OhevaHer, “ Cours de l'Economie Politique,” i. 116. 
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become equal to any workmen in Cleveland, both for ability and will 
to work. It takes time for the physical process of transmutation even 
in the case of individuals, but for a nation this is a long economic 
difficulty to surmount. A whole nation cannot raise its wages af 
once, because the weges it can afford to pay to-day are fired and 
limited by the productive capacity of to-day. Wages and productive 
capacity push each other on, and the people that has the startin time 
is not easily caught if it manages wisely. 

Now the case with regard to-short hours is very much the same as 
with regard to good wages. '/Fhere are still some here and there who 
seem to believe in the old maxim of Richelieu, that working men are 
to be compared with mules, who are leas spoiled by work than by 
repose; but on the whole the beneficial effect of reasonable repose is 
now generally admitted, and nobody would think it wise or profitable 
to return to the very long hours of. the early part of the oentury. 
And here again, what is good for one nation has proved good for 
others ; all have alike benefited in productive capacity by abandoning 
long hours of labour. When Mr. Scott, the eminent Greenock ship- 
builder, opened a yard in France, he reduced the hours of the French 
shipwrighta from twelve to ten, and says he found it advantageous Bo. 
far as he was concerned. Indeed, he raised their wages in conse- 
quence from four franca a day to four and a half, so that they must have 
done more work in the shorter day than the longer one.* When the 
hours were reduoed to eleven in 1872 in Oanton Glarus the manu- 
facturers prophesied ruin, but obtained 99-15 per cent. of their old 
production in the first year, and more than their old production in the 
next. The eleven-hours day was introduced into the rest of Switzer- 
land in 1878, and Dr. Schuler, the factory inspector, extracts the 
following resulta from the books of a spinning mill whose machinery 
was too old to be spesded except very slightly. In 1876-7 in twelve 
hours the mill produced 872-18 ko. of yarn per 10,000 spindles ; butin 
1879-80 it produced 888°88.f In 1881 the Swiss factory inspector 
reports & tannery and a watch factory as having voluntarily reduced 
their hours to ten, and haying in both cases found the same quantity 
produced in the day, and an improvement in quality.t The textile 
manufacturers of a particular district of Bohemia reduced their hours 
in 1870, and while they got at first a little less product in the day 
they soon got more than before.§ M. Freese, window-blind manu- 
facturer, at Hamburg and Berlin, who had reduced his hours to nine 
in 1890, and found the step answer, reduced them further to eight in 
1892, and obtained from a majority of his hands an increase of the 
quantity produced without any loss of quality.| Mr. Heye, a glass 

* “Trade Depressed Commission,” qu. 11984-6. 
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manufacturer, near Dusseldorf, had already some years ago substituted 
the eight-hours day for the ten and eleven hours day without suffering 
any diminution in the output of his men. l 
Experiences' like these show that it is possible for Continental 
manufacturers to improve their competing capacity, as ours have’ 
_ done, by reducing their hours of labour beneath the limits generally 
prevailing at present, and it is very plain from the elaborate evidence 
laid before the Trade Depression Commission that their present long 
hours have never been any advantage to them or any disadvantage to. 
us. Many instances of their sucoesefal competition against us in 
neutral marketa, and even in our own home markets, were examined 
by that Commission, but in no single instance was the succeas of the 
foreign producers due eyen in part to their long hourè. It was always 
due to their producing a betteror more suitable article, because the 
English manufacturers did not possess the skill or the knowledge or 
the taste to produce anything so good, or because they did not take 
the same pains to study the wanta of customers. The French beat 
us in silks because they knew better how to produce good dyes. 
Ohemnits ran us hard in hosiery, because Chemnitz managers were 
better designers in consequence of their better education general and 
technical. Belgium was for the same reason taking some of the wool 
trade from Sootland and Dewsbury. ‘Bradford had lost ite trade by 
sticking to a particular kind of stuff which the public no longer 
_ wanted, and recovered ita trade again when it supplied the thing there 
\was a market for. Its machinery was suited to the former and ‘not 
to the latter, but when the proper machinery was got the hours made 
` no difference. Belgium was cutting us opt in small arms in some 
‘marketa abroad because it made a fanciful class of gun that was liked 
there, and had at one time sent amall arms into Birmingham iteelf, 
because Birmingham could not at the moment make enough to supply 
‘its own orders, Much ado was made about importations of iron girders 
from Belgium, but the reason was that it was a kind of girder ‘which 
was in great demand in Belgium and little demand here, and for 
which it was thought profitable to erect special mills for theip manu- 
facture in Belgium but not profitable to do so in England. And sgo 
the complaint and answer went round. In no case had the hours 
wrought anything to do with the Oontinental superiority. Even the 
linen manufacturers of Belfast, who asked for a lengthening of the 
day from’ 564 to 60 hours to stop the decline of their trade, admitted 
that their trade was declining quite as much under 60 hours as it had 
since dore under 564, so that the shortening of the day placed them 
in no worse position than they. were in before. | 
The only long-houred nation that can pretend to compete with us 
in industrial energy is America, but it is more than doubtful whether 
` ita long-hours give it any advantage. Americans used to claim that 
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two of their operatives would do as much work in a week as three of 
ours, and they still claim, as Mr. Harris-Gastrell tells us in his most 
interesting Report to the Foreign Office on the subject, that American 
labour is 20 per cent. more efficient than HEnglish—that is, that four 
Americans will equal five Englishmen. In the claim, as thus 
reduced, Mr. Gastrell seems disposed to acquiesce, but it is very- 
doubtful nevertheless. In the first place, Englishmen working in 
America, eide by side with Americans, receiving the same high rate 
of wages, and able therefore to live as well, seem, in some occupations 
at any rate, to prove themselyes more eficient workmen than their 
transatlantic cousins. In sheer strength they are admitted to have 
no rivals. Mr. Abram Hewitt, of New York, the well-known iron- 
master and politician, stated to the Trade Union Commission that in 
American ironworks they found Englishmen the best workmen; that 
Americans were more active and better in some of the lighter work, 
cuch as guide rolling, but when it came to puddling the heavy bars 
the English were better. ‘‘ When we want physical foroe combined 
with skill we get Englishmen,’ * and the reason, he said, was that 
the English are a physically better-developed race than the Americans, 
This view is confirmed by some statistics recently collected by the. 
United States Commissioner of Labour of the income and expenditure 
of working men of different nationalities in the iron-ore, pig-iron, bar- 
iron, steel, coal-mining, and coke industries. By nationality the 
return means the native country of the father of the family ; in seven 
leading nationalities a sufficient number of families have been 
examined to afford a sort of solid basis of comparison, and the 
personal earnings of the head of the family in each case may be 
taken as good enough index of the amount of his output for purposes 
of testing their comparative efficiency. The result shows the native- 
born American to stand low in the scale, and the English to be in a 
position of unexpected inferiority to Welsh, Scotch, and even Irish. 


* Number of Workers. Nationality. Average Income. 
pe i . Welsh . . 614 dollars. 
62 . . Roth . . O ,, 
276 . . German . = D69 y 
885 . . Insh e p J ,, 
288 . » English . . 5B , 
1294 . . American. . 620 ,„ 
24 =, . French . . 468 , 


Immigrant labour is thus decidedly superior to native born. It is 
more difficult to compare American labonr—native and immigrant ` 
together—with English labour working at home; but Sir I. Lowthian 
Bell has made some careful investigations into the subject, and 
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‘ caloulates, after a comparison of five American farnaces with ten 
furnaces of Oleveland, that the workers in an English furnace, with 
a shorter wotking day, move 2400 tons of fuel ore and limestone in 
the week while the same number of Americans move only 2100 tons.* 
{He says also that, from the artificial heat in summer and from an 

unwillingness to exert themselves as our men do, it is not an unusual 
thing in America to have fully twice as many men to do the same 
kind of work in keeping and tending the slag as we have in the 
North of England (p. 568), and that on an average there are in ap 
American furnace one-sixth more hands to do one-half-leas work. 
In the textile trades, Professor Peshine Smith informs us ‘that 
American manufacturers used to count that they had an advantage 
of 20 per cent. in the contest with English competition in the educa- 
tion of their workpeople alone; but that was in the days when 
American mills were worked by cultivated women, like the Lowell 
girls, celebrated by Dickens and Miss Martineau, and when more than 
half the workpeople in English factories were unable to resd.t But 
the Lowell girl has long left the American factories to the Irish and 
tha French Canadian, and English workmen, except the remnant 
belonging to the age before the Education Act, are now better 
educated on the whole than American. The question has been. 
recently reinvestigated by Mr. Schonhof by personal inquiry in, 
Lancashire, and at Lowell, Massachusetts, and he comes to the general 
conclusion that the labour cost of spinning is 14 per cent. higher in 
- Massachusetts and the labdur cost of weaving 28 per cent. higher in 
Lancashire.t Dr. Schnlze-GSivernits compares Lancashire not with 
Lowell only, but with all New England, and makes the labour coat 
of spinning 40 per cent. higher in New England, and the labour 
cost of weaving to be 26 per cent. higher in Lancashire. Yet the 
wages of the spinners are higher in Lancashire and the wages of 
weavers are higher in New England.§ In both cases manufacturers 
get their work done cheapest in the country where they pay the 
highest wages. Now in spinning, the result is plainly enough due 
to the superior personal efficiency of English spinners, for though our 
climate gives us a cartain advantage over American competitors ‘by ` 
facilitating the procesa of spinning and lessening the waste of raw 
material, the whole of this advantage is estimated by Mr. KE. 
Atkinson, the American economist, as making a difference of only 
7 per cent. to the cost; and here we have a difference C per 


* “Tron Trade of the United om,” p. 187. 
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cent. at Lowell and 40 per cent, in New England generally. But in 
the matter of weaving there are certain circumstances which interfere 
with the exactitude of the comparison. An American weaver attends 
to six or eight looms (in Lowell the average is six and three-quarters), 
while the English average is not more than four; but the English 
looms go a little faster; they produce, as Mr. Schcenhof admits, a 
sightlier, better-finished, and more marketable article, and they 
produce a much greater variety of fabrics, In this last respect, 
Mr. Schoenhof, acoustomed to American methods, was amazed when 
he visited a large mill at Salford, to see 8100 looms at work and 
not twenty of them employed on the same kind of article. In 
America one mill confines its attention to one class of article, and 
the workpeople are naturally able to turn out a greater quantity 
in consequence of thia greater specialisation. Besides, the variety 
in English production tends to vitiate comparison by looms, for 
looms are of different width for different fabrics, and one class of 
goods needs more personal care than another. Nor must it be 
forgotten that the American works as a rule in a much roomier, 
airier, and better-ventilated mill than the English, and that is an 
advantage——happily attainable—-which tells most appreciably on the 
amount of the worker's production. I take no account of the fact that 
the English weaver works only fifty-six and a half hours in the week, 
while the Massachusetts weaver works sixty, because that has been 
proved to be no disadvantage to the English weavers, for, as Mr.. 
Birtwistle explicitly informed the Labour Commission, they produce- 
now in the fifty-six and a half hours four per cent. more than they 
produced before in the sixty, and all in consequence of their own. 
increased personal exertion,” It may be noted too that although the 
hours at Lowell are only ten a day, while in most of New England 
they are still eleven, Lowell is a much more formidable rival of this 
country than the New England States generally. It goes far nearer 
us in the spinning, and beats us by more pointes in the weaving. 
The longer the day the weaker the competition. 

On the whole the evidence available to us does not appear to support 
the old opinion once so generally entertained of the distinot superi- 
ority of American over English labour in productive capacity, and as 
the Americans are generally admitted to enjoy a better diet, it must 
be the fault of their longer hours that they do not show a better 
result. It seems likely, from the remarkable way in which all English 
observers speak of the pace Australians work at, the “ go” they 
put into their work, the quantity they get through in the time 
employed, and their brisk cheerful and robust appearance, that if 
we are to meet our betters anywhere in mere energy in work, we 
must go for them now to the short-houred labour of “Australia 
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jnstead of the long-houred labour of the United States. The late 
Admiral Sir George Tryon said that though Australian workmen 
got high wages they always gave good work for it and never 
dawdled, and Osptain Henderson, R.N., said they ooaled a ship 
three times as fast as English labourers. And whereas the American- 
born workman, as we haye seen, appears to be inferior to the English, 
Scotch, Welsh, and Irish immigrants in America, the best workman in 
Australia is said to be the Australian born. 

So far then as things have yet gone the shortest-houred people are 
the best workers. As we have shortened our hours we have improved 
our competing capacity. And the question now comes to be whether 
we shall do the same again by the further shortening which is now 
proposed. It is manifest that this experience cannot be repeated in- 
definitely, and that there must be a natural limit after which the 
time remaining for work is too little for the improvement to tell to 
the required extent on the result. And in reply to the question 
which many persons think an unanswerable reductto ad absurdum, 
‘‘ where are you to stop? when you get eight hours, will you then 
want six? and when you get six will you ask for four?” the answer 
obviously is, stop when the limit of profitable improvement is found 
to be reached ; stop when the day is shortened just not too far for the 
resulting increment of energy to make up for the loss of time. This is a 
point which ‘can only be ascertained by experimentally feeling our way, 
but happily for the eight-hours cause it has been proved by a far greater 
number of practical experiments than ever before preceded any general 
reduction of hours, that this point of profitable improvement is not trans- 
greased by the proposed reduction, and that as much work or more is 
done in the shortened day and the men left with more energy remaining 
in them at the close. As compared with this the Ten Hours Act was 
a leap in the dark. Macaulay, in repelling the alarm then current 
about foreign competition and the loss of our commercial prosperity, 
could only appeal to general considerations, showing by many illus- 
trations that if was on the intellectual, physical, and moral energy 
of their manhood that the wealth and prosperity of nations depended, . 
and expressing the general faith—the faith of the social reformer— 
that a change which would clearly be found to improve the moral, 
` physical, and intellectual character of a people could never make them 
poorer. The Ten Hours Act and every other step in our factory 
legislation have confirmed that faith, bat we have much more than 
that general faith of the social reformer to stand on here. 

It is not merely the number of the successful eight-hours axperi- 
ments that is so striking, but also the great variety of the industries 
in which they have occurred, The eight-hours day has been introduced 
without diminishing production into coal-mining in South Yorkshire, 
into ship-building by Mesars. Shortt of Sunderland, into engineering 
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by Mr. William Allan of Sunderland and Messrs. Johnson of 
Stratford, into window-blind making by M. Freese of Berlin, into 
glass-making by M. Heye of Dusseldorf, into jam-making by 
Mr. Beanfoy, M.P., into chemical manufacture by Mesars. Deacon 
Gaskell & Co., into type-founding by Messrs. Caslon, into gun-making 
by the United States Government. Mr. Brassey had already found the 
eight-hours answer with masons, and various employers are mentioned 
in the Massachusetts, New York, and Missouri Labour Bureau 
Reports as having obtained the like results in cabinet-making work, 
in printing, in cutlery. The same experience has been made in 
cotton mills running eight-hours during slack times. Messrs. 
Burroughs, Welloome, & Co., manufacturing chemists, believe they 
get “very nearly if not quite as great” an amount of work as 
before, and that without piece wages. If the eight-hours day has 
been found to answer in such a great variety of trades, it is reason 
able to think its general adoption would not be injurious, 

Another remarkable circumstance in thee experiments is the~ 
frequency with which the old amount of production has been exceeded. ~ 
Mr. William Allan, M.P., says that he gets fully more work out - 
than formerly, which he confeases to be a surprise to him, because he-: 
had previously feared “like so many employers, that there would be a- 
corresponding decrease in output.” Messrs, Shortt found their 
production increased, Mr. Beaufoy did the same, so did Messrs.. 
Johnson of Stratford, ao did Messrs. Ward & Becker, cntlera, New 
York, and so, as I have mentioned above, did M. Freese of Berlin. 

Then, besides turning out more work than before, the men are 
expressly stated in a number of the cases to have improved in 
physical and even moral condition. Mr. Allan has found it so. Messrs. 
Johnson say their men are both better men and better animal, 
haying improved in intelligence ss well as physique. Messrs. 
Brunner, Mond, & Co. state that ‘it has the most material effect in 
improving their health, and decreasing the amount of drunkennesa.”” 
Mauch ado is made about the enhanced strain of short hours, but - 
these facta show that short hours and quicker pace are really better- 
for the human machine than long hours and slower pace, and hoki: 
out the hope that in addition to the immediate success of the experi~ 
ment in the present, further benefits are still to flow from it in the 
fature. There seems to be a distinct gain in physical, moral, and 
intellectual stamina. The cotton operatives of Lancashire have a 
considerably higher death-rate than the, miners of Lancashire, and 
their efficient working life is reckoned at only twenty years, but if 
an hour a day less in the dusty and heated atmosphere of an English 
mil], would add ten years both to their natural life and their efficient. 
working life, without diminishing their industrial production, that 
would be advantageous to the county. 
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- Whether that result will happen depends, of course, largely on thes 
men themselves, and perhaps among the worst aconsations brought 
against the British workman at the Labour Commission is that he is 
_ deteriorating in efficiency through deliberate restriction of his pro- 

duction: I do not speak of ‘the farmers’ complaints of the deteriora» 

tion of the agricultural labourer, for that is admittedly due to the 
better men preferring to go to other trades or- other places, and is 
merely:.the natural penalty for the low wages farmers are able ta 
offer. But the Oentral Association of Master Builders sent five 
representatives to the Commission, who all agreed in asying that the 
operatives in the building trades do much less work in the Hour now 
than they did twenty. or thirty years ago. ‘‘ Where it used to be the 
custom for a good bricklayer tò lay a thousand brioks a day, 300 
or 400 is about the usual thing now; the cost af labour has 
increased from 40s. a rod, which it was thirty-five years ago, 
to 80s, or 90s. now.” Where-he used. to lay one hundred bricks an 
hour, he lays an average of fifty now. The joiners were in the 
same case.. “With regard. to joinery, we use machinery, and give 
the use of machinery, and we pay just as much for making a four- 
panel door as we did twenty-five years ago.” “The whole object 
at the present day is to do as little work as possible.” * The brick- 
‘layers have often been accused on very frivolous, and even absurd, 
grounds of deliberately restricting their production in various ways 
as a matter of trade policy, but'this is a definite and serious acousa- 
tion which onght to be answered. . Their deterioration cannot of 
‘oourse affect our position with regard to foreign competition, except 
indirectly, through increasing the cost of factory buildings, in which 
respect we have always hitherto had an appreciable advantage over 
the United States; but if-this policy of deliberate restriction were 
adopted by the trades exposed directly to foreign competition, it 
would obviously be ruinous to the manufacturers in this country; 
and it is unfortunately that policy of restriction that is the chief 
danger of the eight-hours movement, because it is by a profound 
mistake believed by so many eight-hours advocates to'be the great | 
source of ‘any advantage they expect from the shorter hours. 
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DOROTHEA CASAUBON AND GEORGE 
ELIOT. 


L-——DoROTHEA CASAUBON. 


HANOE brought into my hands three days ago Mr. Richard Hutton’s 
fine volume on the ‘Leaders of Religious Thought in Eng- 
land”; and I turned with natural interest to the essay on George 
Eliot, who was so ictimately known to me through a long series of 
years, and to the ‘criticism on “Middlemarch” and its heroine, 
Dorothea Casanbon. And I reflected that, so far as I knew, nearly all 
the elaborate criticisms on George Hliot’s works had been written by 
men. Women seen to have held aloof with a sort of fear from any 
, attempt to measure the achievements of that extraordinary mind; and 
yet neither her ponderous weight of learning, nor the full flow of 
her thought, nor tha extraordinary wealth of illustration with which 
she wrought out har meaning should have hindered women from 
discussing the utterances of one who was in her own person essen- 
tially womanly, and who bore down upon the younger members of 
her own sex with what seemed for a time to be an almost irresistible 
` impact. 

There are reasons which make “ Middlemarch ” especially interest- 
ing to me; for it was there that I first saw the writer! Itis a 
much truer book than “Adam Bede”: truer, I mean, to the real 
conviction of the creating mind. ‘‘ Adam Bede” is a wonderful 
tour de force: a painting from knowledge and observation of a group 
of people known, for the most part, to George Eliot in her youth, and ` 
the finest of whom were profoundly moved by convictions on which 
ahe had ceased to have the slightest hold. ‘During the years when 
i saw her most intimately, I had with her private conversations, and 
heard her speak with others in a weighty, thoughtful manner which 
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left not the slightest loophole for the idea that at this period of her 
life, from 1850 onwards, she retained any faith in Christianity. J 
think that her disbelief was historical, I had almost said mechanical, 
but it was of the most sincere and absolute kind. ' 

Yet these intellectual conclusions were in singular opposition to 
the general cast of her character. Born myself in the very bosom of 
Puritan England, and fed daily upon the strict letter of the Scripture 
from aged lips which I regarded with profound reverence, I am in a 
position to declare that, from first to last, George Eliot was the living 
incarnation of English Dissent. She had “ Chapel” written in 
every line of the thoughtful, somewhat severe, face; not the flourish- 
ing Dissent of Spurgeon or Parker, or the florid kindliness of Ward 
Beecher, or the culture of Stopford Brooke, but the Dissent of 
Jonathan Edwards, of Philip Henry, of John Weasley as he was ulti- 
mately forced to be. Her horror of a lie, her unflinching industry, 
and sedulous use of all her talents, her extraordinary courage—even 
her dress, which, spend as she might and ultimately did, could never 
be lifted into fashion, and retained a certain quaint solemnity of cnt and 
gesture like an eighteenth-century diction ‘applied to clothes—-every- 
thing about her, to me, suggested Bunyan in his Bedford prison, or Mary 
Bosanguet watched by Fletcher of Madeley as she bore the pelting 
of the stones in the streets of Northampton. No one has ever before 
said this, so far as I know; no one has ever attempted to describe 
her as I saw her in her younger years, but I think I saw the truth. 
She has been gompared personally to Dante and Savonarola. I think 
that her real affinity may be traced nearer home; that there was in ~ 
her nothing Italian, nothing in any sense foreign; in the Wars of the 
Roses her ancestors would have adhered to any leader who promised 
best for the people; in those of the Commonwealth the Brewer of 
Huntingdon would have commanded them toa man. And precisely 
in such an atmosphere, except for certain differences of speculative 
opinion, did I first see George Eliot, Driving from Warwick through 
the arching elms of that embowered nook of the Shires, with a very 
dear and gifted companion (a descendant of Oliver Cromwell), we 
reached Coventry, and Rose Bank, the house of Mr. Oharles Bray. It 
lay on the outskirts of that provincial town which has been rendered 
doubly famous by George Eliot's life and letters, and is at least the 
suggestion of the Middlemarch of her dream. There, being at the 
time myself just two-and-twenty, I was taken to make the acquaint- 
ance of the very learned scholar, Misa Evans. Not Abelard in all his 
glory, not the veritable Isaac Casaubon of French Huguenot fame, 
not Spinosa in Holland or Porgon in England, seemed to my young 
imagination more astonishing than this woman, herself not far 
removed from youth, who knew a bewildering number of learned and 
modern Janguages, and wrote articles in a first-class quarterly. 
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I remember the scene vividly, though, unfortunately, after so long 
‘an interval of time I can remember none of the conversation. George 
Eliot had a bad headache, and received us kindly and politely, but 
with an air of resigned fatigue. Mr. Bray himself was a great talker ; 
always full of ideas, somewhat vigorously expressed. I donot remem- 
ber that Mies Evans said any noteworthy thing, but I Iboked at her 
reverently, and noticed her extraordinary quantity of beautiful brown 
hair (always to the last a great charm), and that we all went out and 
stood on a sort of little terrace at the end of the garden, to see the 
sunset, and that the light fell fall on her head and was reflected from 
her kind blue eyes. And as night fell, my companion and I were 
driven back to Warwick, and I did not ses the learned scholar sgain 
till the next year in London, the year 1851. 

And so it came to pass that when “ Middlemarch” was published, 
many years after, the place seemed familiar to me, and Dorothea stood 
beneath elms with the sunset falling upon her hair, and that she has 
always been most real, though I cannot but think most unreasonable 
in her misuse of life. The girl is real enough; it is her chanoes which 
she and her biographer seem to me to have singularly missed, pro~ 
bably because the very weight and worth of English Dissenters, forty 
to fifty years ago, secluded them from all society but their own. From 
the aristocracy and from the wealthy landed gentry they were abso- 
lutely cutoff. They neverrode steeplechases by moonlight with their 
night-shirta buttoned over their uniforms; they did not frequent a 
doubtfol salon at Holland House, or a much more doubtful one at 
Kensington Gore; to them a woman of indifferent reputation was only 
that and nothing more, whatever her abilities or her place in the 
world. The old scandals of the pre-Victorian Court, the occasional 
trials before the Lords, the wine and the whisky of the political 
dinner, the hunting pastor who strolled into his wife’s bedroom in 
pink, cracking his whip as he bent to kiss his new-born child—all 
these things were as far from the horizon of the Dissenters then, as 
they are from ours now, and farther. But it was not wholly gain; 
some things were missed which might well be totted up ou the other 
aide. The wide political skyline, the knowledge of foreign countries, 
of the embassies and the diflomatio services, the unbroken links with 
the older Roman Catholic families—Howards, Talbots, Petres, 
Arundels, Welds—and the stirrings of the new life among the 
Catholic converts ; add to these the traditions of the stage, the Kambles 
and the Keans, Garrick’s widow only lately dead (she survived her 
husband for nearly fifty years); add to these whatever life remained 
in the English Church, a life soon to re-blogsom like the rose; and 
it must, I think, be acknowledged that the noble, pure-hearted 
English Dissenters saw but one side of the national troth, As between 
them and the rest of the nation a gulf was fixed which can only be 
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measured from where we now stand, when the linea of parties are so 
much effaced, when the Oatholic Church is daily rising in power, 
when the press and the railroad and the post are more and more 
welding our peoples into one. 

George Hliot, I think, places her story just before the passing of 
the Reform Bill, a period which in Warwickshire brought out the 
sharpest contrasts between the classes. Radical Birmingham was 
with. difficulty: kept from rising, and when the one vote carried the 
Bill, a gentleman—my father—drove at a gallop through the night 
in one of Lord Grey’s carriages and brought the first news to the 
“ Metropolis of the Midlands.” Ah! those were days when the 
telegraph and. the railroad were alike unknown. Great affairs of 
State were swung off by signal from the huge arms of the great 
machine on the roof of the Admiralty, and were repeated from the 
Telegraph Hall at Hampstead to Harrow, and far across to the north 
or south as the case might be. But for any other sort of news we 
galloped through the night. The landed gentry were ensconced in 
their parks, and the one, family with which George Eliot’s father was 
connected, paid ninepence, as did all the rest of the world, for their 
letters——nnless they obtained franks, as was probable. Strange old 
world, that I, though not yet very old, can faintly remember. The 
coaches with four.horses and a horn which stopped at the Mitre Inn 
‘in Oxford; the post-chaises and their relays which, perchance, as 
happened to ene of ours, were wrecked against carte at two o'clock in 
the morning, to the great danger of life and limb; and for foreign 
parta the travelling carriage shipped at Dover, and thence rumbling 
all over the Continent, exactly as if the inmates were Horace 
Walpole or Lord Chesterfield doing the grand tour; such were our 
conveyances. Aoi qui vous paris, I have spent eight days posting 
between Paris and Geneva, and three days from Boulogne to the 
eapital, halting at Montreux, at Abbeville, and at Amiens. 

Such being the onter world into which Dorothea Casaubon was 
born, George Eliot formed the opinion that her moral chances were 
very poor indeed, And yet, strange to say, at that very time, 
and in that very family wherein is laid the beautiful drama of Mr. 
Gilfil’s loye-story, & girl was actually born who has proved to be one 
of the principal, and certainly one of the most really efficient, workers 
of modern times. It has always seemed to me a curious irony of 
literary fate which made her create a Dorothea in Warwickshire, in 
Coventry, in the very class, almost in the very family, in which Mr. 
Newdigate’s energetic cousin was born ! 

Dorothea, then, starts with more than average intelligence; thirty 
years later than Jane Austen’s heroine, delightful Hlixabeth Bennet ; 
~ and so far touched with the modern spirit that she burns with 
desire to do good, which, oddly enough, is inspired by the example of 
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St. Theresa. Now St. Theresa was a cloistered nun (George Eliot, be 
it noted, had an ear_y attraction to Spain) and her work was not 
outwardly practical, but spiritual. Its efficacy entirely depended 
upon the validity of certain alleged facts in regard to prayer and a 
personal relation to an unseen Christ. The undeniable continnity of 
St. Theresa's work, which subsists to this day in full swing and 
efficacy, is one of tks proofs, patent to all, of the deep root of this 
kind of faith in human nature; but as it was a faith which George 
Eliot wholly denied, and of which there is no sign of her heraine 
having in any way pcrtaken, it is singular that so powerful and well- 
cultivated an intellect should have chosen the Spanish nun, dead three 
hundred years ago, as a constraining example. I have never been 
able to understand in what way St. Theresa impressed Dorothea 
Casaubon, nor why ste wanted to resemble the saint. The foundress 
of some active order would have seemed more to the purpose. 

Also, in regard to Dorothea’s marriage, her point of view is, to me, 
inexplicable. To marry for money or position may be wrong, to 
marry for pity, or for usefulness, or religion, may be foolish and 
dangerous ; but to marry that you may help a man to finish a big 
book, even were it tke all-embracing Code Napoléon, seems to me to 
be an inconceivable reason. So far had I written, when, on reading 
the last sentence to a young friend, she answered, quick as lightning : 
“ Ah! well, then, Z cnderstand it.” I bow submissive; I feel bound to 
give the emendation—only remarking that it does not seem to me to 
partake of that touck of nature which makes the whole world kin. 

In truth, ‘‘ Middlemarch” is to me as a landscape seen in the 
twilight; au teint grisdire. It is from first to last the plaint of a 
lost ideal. I do not think it even a true rendering of life as it was 
lived in England sixty years ago. “It would be easy to account for 
this by saying that the writer had lost “the wider hope.” I prefer. 
not to do it. Such an explanation is, indeed, so ‘far obviously true 
as that in a country town the most strenuous belief, the most un- 
flagging work, is relizious. ' But the scepticism of “ Middlemarch” algo 
extends to things sasial and human; although at the very time there: 
were forces stirring in England which were about to transform the 
era of the first Gentleman in Hurope into that of the Queen and 
Prince Albert. Surely a notable change. 

‘I understand the opening of the story to be about the year 1828, 
and Dorothea to be about ten years older than George Eliot herself. 
I have touched on the outward aspect of the England of my own 
birth ; let us see wherein lay the hopeful germs of the future. In 
1828 Miss Nightingale was a little student, and Mrs. Fry was a mature 
woman. Mra. Fanny Kemble was a bright girl of twenty; two years 
later she was acting in Birmingham, and impressing her vivid per- 
sonality on my father’s household—amtting on the hearth, and playing 
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with the youngest child. In the upper sphere of all, the Duchess of 
Kent was doing her utmost to bring "p fitly that young daughter of 
nine years old, on whose character hung much of the future of 
England and her colonies. In politics, Grey and Brougham were 
fighting hard battles with the Tories, and the elder Mill and the 
young D’Israeli, and another youth, named William Gladstone, were 
alive in the world of letters, or preparing for the fray. Mr. Newman 
and Mr. Manning were hardworking young clergymen. A friend of 
mine remembers to this day how great a pleasure it was when young 
Mr. Manning came over to Midhurst, carrying a black bag with his 
sermon. In Birmingham, two eminent doctors—De Lys, the French- 
man, and Joseph Hodgson, Sir Robert Peel’s friend—-were the locat 


Lydgates. The air was, trembling with scientific discovery; the _ 


railroad and the steamboat were invented, though the former was not 
yet in use; the photographic plates of the Lunar Society lay hidden , 
in a cupboard, and there had lain for thirty years; but the Penny 
Magazins, parent of the modern press, with its extraordinary wood- 
oute, which cost such a mint of money, was just about to start (ite 
first cut was, I believe, the Dresden Madonna). Harriet Martineau 
had begun to write, and Mrs. Barbauld had left off. Mrs. Siddons 
was lately dead, her statue was not yet in Westminster Abbey. 
Princess Lieven was writing to Earl Grey, and Ledy Morgan, in 
white satin, was stirring up any metropolis wherein she might happen 
to be with Sir Charles, Surely a bright, eager England of blue and 
green coats with gilt buttons; of white muslin frocks and hair 
twisted over high combs; an England full of the last speech and the 
last sermon; not so very long before “Tract 90.” And all the 
innumerable ladies of the ‘landed classes whom we, with our own 
eyes, have during the last forty years seen travelling, painting, 
writing, and serving on committees, were little girls at their mothers’ 
knees, like that little princees who was dutifully to grow up and do 
heavy work as private secretary to England for fifty-six yeara, And 
into this England was Dorothea Brooke born, with no sort of need, 
it seems to me, to wish to imitate Saint Theresa. We have one or 
two saints of the world who would have suited her better as a model ? 
Surely, strely, no young woman borr in the Shires, however “ unked” 


she might feel at times, had any cause to marry Mr. Casanbon’s big — 


book or Will Ladislaw’s unworthy personality. No, no, Dorotheat 
I am obliged to admit and believe that you were a real person, but. 
you will never persuade me that you might not have done better im 
every sense of the word ! 


“a 
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IJ.—Gerorce Euror. 


My younger public, having read the foregoing pages, assure me 
that I have not given a sufficient description of George Eliot herself. 
One of them even says, “ You have opened a door and shut it in our 
faces,” adding that, as I had known her so well, I must have some- 
thing more to say of the most remarkable woman of my generation. 
And indeed it requires touch upon touch to render such a personality 
living to those who never saw her, for her power was in some sense a 
veiled one. In the first place, none of her portraits appear to me to 
be like her. The one in a hooded bonnet, said to have been sketched in 
St. James’s Hall, is a monstrous caricature and accidental impression 
of her face, which was neither harsh nor masculine. The one which 
prefaces her life is too sentimental. The early photograph, on sale 
at Spooner’s in the Strand, is very like, but not favourable, and 
absolutely without any art in the arrangement, It is, however, the 
only real indication left to us of the true shape of the head, and of 
George Eliots smile and general bearing. In daily life the brow, the 
blue eyés, and the upper part of the face had a great charm. The 
lower half was disproportionately long. Abundant brown hair framed 
a countenance which was certainly not in any sense unpleasing, noble 
in its general outline, and very sweet and kind in expression. Her 
height was good, her figure remarkably supple; at moments it had 
an almost serpentine grace. Her characteristic bearing suggested 
fatigue ; perhaps, even as a girl, she would hardly have been animated ; 
but when she was amused her eyes filled with langhter. She did not 
look young when I frst saw her, and I have no recollection of her 
ever looking much older. 

The effect of her presence—it was peculiarly impreasive. Her 
great weight of intellect told in all circles. My father was much 
attached to her, and whenever any special celebrity was invited to 
dinner, such as Thackeray, Grote the historian, or.old Mr. Warburton 
(one of the principal founders of the London University), he was never 
content unless he had also secured his young country woman Marian 
Evans, for he himself was a Warwickshire man. On these occasions, 
from 1851 to 1855, she used to wear black velvet, then seidom adopted 
by unmarried ladies. I can see her descending the great staircase of 
our house in Savile Row (afterwards the Stafford Club), on my father’s 
arm, the only:lady, except my mother, among the group of remarkable 
men, politicians, and authors of the first literary rank. She would 
talk and laugh softly, and look up into my father’s face respectfully, 
while the light of the great hall-lamp shone on the waving masses of 
her hair, and the black velvet fell in folds about her feet. But for 
the deliberate casting away of her social chances when she left for 
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Germany with Mr. Lewes, she, would undoubtedly have achieved a 
very great position in the London world quite independently of her 
novels, In those years not a soul suspected her of a tinge of 


Imaginative power. A real, deep thought and quiet wit were the 


characteristica of her talk. Most interesting as it was, I should 
hesitate to call it charming. There was always a want of brightness 


in her conversation. Her nature smonldered deeply and occasionally | ` 


glowed with interior fire; to the outward eye it never burst into a 
quick flame. 

The story of George Eliot's life having been fully told in her own 
letters, the chief question which I can be supposed in any way to 
answer is: “ Why'did she act as she did in the principal relation of 
her life?” I do not know that any sufficient explanation can -be 
given of the reason of human inconsistency. She was the very last 
woman in England of whom such a step could have been prophesied. 
She certainly was in all her bearing grave, sincere, and of a sort of- 
provincial reticence. In principle she was a strict monogamist, witness 
the testimony of all her books; and in every relation of life she 
placed an immense value upon the virtue of faithfulness. You could 


- not be with her and not recognise that her Yoa was yea and that, 
her Nay was nay. But ahe probably believed, though she would 


hardly have allowed it in words, written or spoken, in a sliding scale 
of action; by which I mean that she considered a man or a woman 
justified, on rare occasions, in taking circumstances into account. 
Mr. Lewes'’s home having been broken up by causes of which I oon- 
clude that she held him innocent, George Eliot must have thought 
that he was justified in forming another tie. J do not think that she 
would have socepted a light excuse, but it is quite evident that her 
moral judgment accepted what she herself regarded as a grave one; 
and I can only say, as a Catholic, that I do not expect people who are 
not Oatholica to think and act as if they were such. It is a distin- 


~ gnishing mark of the Roman Obhurch that ehe speaks with 


authority on this matter, independent of what may be called local . 
arguments. She does not leave the conduct of life in the grave 
matter of marriage dependent upon the judgment of interested parties, 
but it is surely unreasonable to expect that a woman whose intellect 
had totally rejected Christianity in any form should have held Mr. 
Lewes unable to contract what she undoubtedly regarded as a second 
marriage. He was at the time very ill, threatened with softening 
of the brain from overwork and worry, and she went with: him to 
Germany and nursed him into convalescence; being herself inde- 
pendent in means and of a worldly position hitherto high and secure. 


~Surely only those who hold the sacramental view of marriage would 


have had a right to condemn her, and their condemnation would fall 
nearer the source of the error—on the fatal facility with which, years , 


r 
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earlier, she had suffered her spiritual nature to be swept bare. But 
it behoves us to speak with pain and hesitation of so deep a problem 
as the responsibility of an individual soul before God. The example 
was very unfortunate, and was one of many causes which have deeply 
shaken the old respect for the marriage law in Hngland ;‘but she 
herself, strangely, lost no opportunity of saying, by pen and.speech : 
“Do not follow my path in life.” At the time of her very sudden 
and untimely death, her mind was, I think, slowly reverting to some 
measure of faith—at least if we may judge by the indications of 
“Daniel Deronda.” Happier and more normal circumstances, into which 
she had entered, might have helped that great mind to have regained 


its freedom of poise, her sense of loyalty being no longer engaged. 


upon the side of wrong. 

And this brings me to the one mystery which I have ever felt 
quite unable to solve. That George Eliot should have chosen her 
own part and created in her own mind a moral code which covered 
her action—that I can understand. It would be unjust to judge her 
by a Ohristian law which she repudiated. But why, in the exercise 
of this amount of moral liberty, she should have idealised and finally 
almost worshipped Mr. Lewes, is one of those problems before.which 
those who know the inner wheels of London life in the Fifties may 
well stand confounded. On the manuscripts now deposited in the 
British Museum ‘she has left an imperishable testimony to her con- 
ception of his worth. The dedications “to my dear and ever dearer 
husband” rise in a pathetic crescendo of affection and esteem. I 
had myself at any time but an external acquaintance with Mr. Lewes, 
never having seen him until the return of George Eliot from 
Germany. I had been aware of her intention for some weeks before 
she went away. She told me of it during a long walk round Hyde 
Park. Needless to say that I heard her with a sinking heart, and 
that remonstrance was impossible. ‘That conversation seems to me, 
after a lapse of nearly forty yeara, to be printed on the very stones of 
Park Lane. When, after many mionths she returned to London, 
I sought her out with anxious &ffection, I then saw Mr. Lewes for 
the first time, And during the long years of their union I saw him 
occasionally in the drawing-rooms of their various homes. My 
domestic circumstances withdrew me from George Eliot’s sphere, 
but the inward tie was never broken, I was, I believe, almost the 
last person to whom she: wrote before her sudden death, after four 
days’ illness; and I was, perhaps, the first to whom the most unexpected 
event was communicated by letter, with a request that I would break 
the intelligence to Madame Bodichon. 

Since, then, my personal knowledge of Mr. Lewes was compara- 
tively slight, I refrain from any observations on him. The impression 
he made on his contemporaries has been recorded by several among 
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them, There is no real difference in the portraits drawn by Mr. 
L/Espinagse and Mrs. Lynn Linton, by Carlyle himself and by Mrs. 
Carlyle in her letters. The acute and brilliant side of his mind is 
‘shown. in his books, biographical and philosophical. They are 
delightful reading if not very profound. His moral ideas he has 
told in “Rose, Blanche and Violet.” I would add that-I believe him 
to have been very kind and helpful in domestic life. But there will 
come a time when no'care for the living, and no respectful reticente 
with regard to the dead, will check the publication of diaries and 
private letters. It is because I see plain signs of that time 
. approaching, that I wish to place on record the exact truth of my 
conception of George Eliot's character. It must be borne in mind 
that to her Mr. Lewes seemed true and reverent. She must have 
evoked some better self than that perceived by the outer world. 

‘I will say in conclusion that I know she loved much, not only the 
gne to whom sho gave faithful years of devoted care, but his | 
children, whom she educated and made her own, the friends of her 
youth, the poor, the sick, and the suffering. She apparently regarded 
the Christian controversy as relegated to the region of dead intellectual 
lumber; yet it is true of her, as of all of us, that to our own Maater 
we must stand or fall. To Him I leave my dead friend. 


Bessi—E Rayner BELLOC. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CRIME. 


HE first book of Victor Hugo which I ever read was “ OClande 
Gueux.” It came in my way as a boy, and I well remember 
the impression it maae upon me. Claude Gueux is a poor artisan 
in Paris; naturally intelligent, dexterous at his work, quite un- 
educated. He lives with a girl to whom he is not married, and 
has a child by her. One winter he finds himself out of work. 
There is no fire in the grate of his poor lodging, no food on the table. 
The man steals. His theft results in three days’ nourishment and 
warmth for the woman and her baby, and in five years’ imprisonment 
for himself. He is sent to the central prison of Clairvaux. There 
the stupid tyranny of an official drives him to desperation, and he 
kills his tormentor. In due time he is brought to trial for the 
murder before the assizes at Troyes. When sénding the jury into 
their room to consider their verdict, the presiding judge asks him if 
he has anything to say. He replies, “ Very little. Only this: I am: 
a thief and an assassin; I have stolen and killed; but why have I 
stolen ? why have I killed ?” 

It is a question which involyes the whole philosophy of crime.. 
Victor Hugo says truly: There are two phases in this malefactor’s 
life—-before his fall and after his fall—and beneath these two phases 
there are the question of. education and the question of penalify ; 
and between these two questions lies the whole social organisation. 
Here was a man with an excellent intelligence and an excellent heart 
(cerveau bien fait, cour bien fait), But destiny placed him in a 
society so badly ordered that he ended by theft; and society put him 
‘into a prison so badly ordered that he ended by murder. Was he 
really criminal? or are we the real crimingls? 

It is nearly sixty years ago that Victor Hugo, still in the fresh- 
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ness of his incomparable genius, wrote this short tale. The problems 
which if raises have from that time been pressing more and more 
upon the attention of the civilised world. In the ears of earlier 
generations they would have sounded strange. One stands aghast at 
the undoubting sincerity, the unhesitating good faith with which our 
forefathers assumed the full responsibility of every malefactor for his 
noxious act, and at the inexorable and unintelligent severity with 
which they chastised him. J happen, as a magistrate for Middle- 
sex, to have taken some part in the publication of our County 
Records, of which four volumes have already appeared. I do not 
think any one can examine thém without being appalled at the pro- 
digality of the executions, mutilations, floggings,* which they 
chronicle. In Continental countries the old penal code was even 
more Draconian. It followed, largely, the procedure of “the men of 
primitive times,” who, as Sir Henry Maine tells us, ‘‘ were persuaded 
that the impulses of the injured person were the proper measure of 
the vengeance he was entitled to exact, and imitated the probable 
rise and fall of his passions in fixing their scale of punishment.”f 
This continued to be pretty much the rule of penality in the civi- 
lised world until the last century drew to its close. Damiens was 
torn to pieces by wild horses for his attempt on the life of Louis XV. 
The pages of Voltaire are fall of denunciations of the hideous judicial 
savagery, equipped with the torture, ordinary and extraordinary, 
which he, perhaps more than any other single person, contributed to 
destroy. The French prisons of his time ‘‘ are described by contem- 
porary ‘writers "—the description holds good of most Haropean coun- 
tries—as “small unhealthy hotbeds of infection: one compared 
them to hideous hovels, built against the wall of deep wide wella.”t 
“The French gaoler,” however, ‘‘ was forbidden to beat his pri- 
soners, or get his dogs at them, or take money from them,” and 
various charitable associations provided them with rations of bread, 
and even with wine and meat. 

The growth of a milder and more rational spirit in penality was 
slow. So far as I am aware, the Middlesex magistrates were the 
first public body in the country to give practical manifestation of it. 
On Ootober 21, in the twelfth year of James I., they ordered that 
“a rate and taxation for the levying and raising of the sum of 


- * Itis notable that both sexes were treated with Impartial severity. Witness the 

following Order, made on Sept 4, 18 James L: ‘f Ordered that Tristram Warde and 
Aibill Taylor both of them shall be whipped at St. Giles’ in the Fields, proof havin 
been given the Court that she was delivered at St. Giles’ in the Fields of a male ohi? 
begotten on her body by the said Tristiam Warde ; it being further ordered by the 
Court that the said Tristram Warde shall put in good sureties to the Churchwardens 
of Bt. Glles's to discharge and aave harmless that parish from the keeping of that ohild, 
and that he maintain the child accoiding to the law.” 

+ ‘‘Anolent Law,” p. 381. 

t Griffiths, ‘‘ Secrets of the Prison-House,” vol. L p. 162, Bat Howard considered the 
French prisons, on the whole, superior to the Bnglish. 
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22000 should be imposed and rated and taxed on the whole county 
of Middlesex, for the buying, building, and finishing of a House of 
Correction (the phrase is significant) of the said county.” On October 5, 
in the next year, they issued further orders, providing that John 
Stoyte, of Newington, co. Surrey, gentleman, should be Master and 
Governor of the said House; that by the said Governor a discreet 
person shall be appointed as Matron and Governess of the women 
sent to the same house for correction, which women are to be kept 
apart from prisoners of the other sex, in seven rooms specially 
assigned in the building to female prisoners; and that the said 
Governor shall appoint a discreet and honest person ‘‘ to be the reader 
of divine service and prayers in some public place in the said house, 
who shall once every day, at the least, read public prayers in the 
said house, and twice every Sabbath-day.” And on January 11 
following, they further ordained, “that every person committed 
thither shall be set to labour, and have no other nurture than that 
he or she shall get with their labour, except they be sick;” that 
“they shall have fresh straw every month, and warm potage thrice 
a week,” and that “their linen, if they have any, be washed.” 
I find no evidence that the prison reforms thus initiated in the 
metropolitan county were carried out elsewhere. The condition of 
our gaols, described by John Howard in the next century, would seem 
to show the contrary. The spirit of the movement associated with 
his honoured name is well expressed in certain words of Proal: 
‘‘ L‘horreur légitime que nous 6prouvons pour le crime commis ne nous 
permet pas de traiter les condamnés en bêtes, et de méconnaitre la 
dignité de la nature humaine déchue.”* This is now a generally 
accepted first principle; but it took long to make ita way into the 
popular mind. Major Griffiths, however, who speaks on the subject 
with an authority possessed by few, claims that, though slow, “ the 
movement has been all forward,” and that “the prison system of this 
country can challange comparison with any in the world.”f ‘‘ Many 
countries,” he adds, ‘ have ano, paid it the compliment of 
imitation.” 

‘The chief merit of our British system,” Major Griffiths elsewhere 
remarks, “is that it is the growth of time, the product of experi- 
ence.” Its conception of a crime—to quote the words of Kant—is “ an 
act threatened by the law with punishment”; of a criminal, one 
who wilfully commits such act and thereby rightly incurs the punish- 
ment, but who in his degradation and dishononr is still a person, with 
claims upon and rights against society springing from the essential 
nature of humanity. The primordial principle upon which it resta 
is that a man can be held legally responsible for an act only when 


~ "Le Orlme et la Peine,” p. 448. 
t “The Secrets of the Prison House,” vol. i."7. 501. 
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he was at liberty to do or to abstain from it. ‘And this doctrine is 
the basis of the criminal legislation of all civilised countries. ' 
Thus the French Penal Code (art. 64).: “ There is neither crime nor 
delict when the accused was in a state of mental aberration at the 
time of action.” Similarly the German Penal Code (art. 51): “No act is 
‘punishable when ita author, at the time of ita perpetration, did not 
know what he was doing, or was in a mental state which excluded 
the free exercise of the will.” To the like effect the Hungarian 
Penal Code (art. 76): “An act is not imputable to one who 
commits it in a state of unconsciousness, or whose intellectual faculties 
were so disturbed that he had no longer his free will.” Once.more, 
the Italian Penal Code (art. 46): “No man may be punished save 
for a voluntary action or omission.” But a school has arisen which 
insists that this first principle of penal legislation, so universally 
accepted, is wrong, which, in the name of “science,” offers us an 
entirely new oonception of crime, and proposes an entirely new 
- method of dealing with criminals. It may not be a very numerous 
school; but it is a very noisy one. And as shouting is certainly a 
power in this age, its pretensions may be worth examining. 

We are told, then, that we are to study crime scientifically, and, in 
fact, a new gcience, or what purports to be such, has been invented 
for that end, and christened “‘ criminology” or “ criminal anthropology.” 
Its yotaries haye expounded their views in numerous and diverse 
publications, of which, perhaps, the most instructive are the Trans- 
actions of the three Congresses of Criminal Anthropology held at 
Rome, Paris, and Brussels in 1885, 1887, and 1892 respectively. 
First, then, what is criminal anthropology? Professor van Hamel, a 
shining light at the Brussels Congress, defines it as the study of 
the penal sciences by the Positivist method.* M. Dimitri Drill tells 
us that ‘‘it makes a study of the crimmal himself in his very 
various types, the oriminal real and conorate, as life, the court, 
and the prison present him, analysing him according to data 
purely scientific, and by the aid of exact methods of all kinds which 
apply equally to the study of other natural phenomena.” t But what. 
is crime in the new science? “It is impossible at this time of day,” 
M. Danville insista, ‘ to found the notion of crime upon the hypo- 
thesis of responsibility, if one admits that this hypothesis presupposes 
free will; for besides that such a conception starte from a point of 
view which is rather that of metaphysics, and unfit, therefore, for 
any attempt at practical application really scientific, such ‘as is 
necessary in this matter, it offers numerous and evident contradic-’ 
tions with the observation of facta, which seems to exhibit to us, in the 
plan of this vague, ill-defined liberty, a rigorous determinism more 


* “Astos du Trolatme Congrès International d’Anthropologie Criminelle,” p. 889. 
id. p. 89. 
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conformable with the general laws of science.” * M. Danville does 
but express in the sentence, which thus drags its slow length along, 
the views of the whole sect of criminal anthropologists, who, however 
divided in other matters, agree to regard crime as merely the result of 
social and biological factors. The new science is frankly determinist, 
and treats with small respeot what an eminent member of the 
Brussels Congreas describes as the sot-dtsani sens moral.t Its founder, 
Signor Lombroso, is, indeed, something more than a determinist, 

His doctrine is that a criminal belongs to a special type of humanity, 
and is absolutely and/inevitably predestined to crime from the 
moment of his birth; that the true account’ of the murderer, or the 
burglar, as of the poet, is nascttur non fit. This dogma, however, 
appears to be now out of fashion. ‘‘ Il gemble que le type criminel de 
Lombroso sit vécu,” said one of the orators at the Brussels Congreas.t 
But it is an article of faith among criminal anthropologists that we must 
regard the delinquent as dehumanised (déshumanis6), as abnormal, by 
which they mean suffering from an anomaly unfitting him for self- 
adaptation to social life; § that the common idea, “no crime without 
moral responsibility,” is incompatible with scientific facta] Crime, 
indeed, in the only sense the word has ever borne among men, does not 
exist, for the doctors of criminal anthropology : the malefactor is not 
really criminal at all. He is to be regarded as a psaycopath, a moral 
invalid, the victim of a mind diseased, of an organisation malformed, 
impoverished, or incomplete, of a temperament hallucinative or 
epileptic, T and of what M. Drill calls “ the peculiarities of external 
influences, whether of the climate and nature of his country, or of his 
social environment.”’** And with the notion of crime, the notion of 
punishment also disappears. ‘There are only two valid reasons, we 
are told, why a psycopath, a moral invalid, an abnormal man, should 
be repressed: namely, for the protection of society against those 
tendencies of his which are dangerous or disagreeable, and for the 
cure of his defective adaptability to the social environment. 

Such, in brief outline, are the theoretical positions of the. new 
science. Let us now glance at its practical application, first, to the 
study, and, secondly, to the treatment of those whom it is still the 
fashion to call criminals. By way of a specimen of a “scientific” 
diagnosis of a malefactor, take the following contribution by an 
eminent specialist, Signor Guido Rossi, to the “ Archivio di Pasichi- 
atria, Scienze Pensle ed Anthropologia Criminale ” 

“B. 0O., 88 years of age, born in Turin, a typefounder by trade ; oon- 


* «Actos R Troisième Congas Tatamiaidoni] d’Anthropologle P ge p. 808. 
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| See “ Abnormal Man,” by Acthes nies 

According to some eminent orlminal Aabe: cane murderera, burglars, and 
frandulent persons are the victims of epilepsy, or of a tandenoy to e a 
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demned twice: the first time, ten-year sentence for cruelty to father. 
While in prison he attempted suicide twice. Being unable to wark, he 
wrote his history upon a vessel. Always suffered sensations of heat in the 
head; was subject to vertigo; had an alcoholic attack and epileptic prison 
insanity — folia carceraria epilettioa——during which he broke the glass ın the 
window, for having been punished excessively; did not think in such 
moments, of the possibility of being punished again; had a true morbid 
epileptical hypochondria. His physical examination gave: Pallid skin, thin 
chestnut hair, abundant beard, thin moustache, blue iris; nose long, and 
crooked teeth : median incisors ‘hypertrophied, the lateral decayed ; slightly 
projecting ears, squint in left eye, paralysis of the eyebrows. Oraniometry : 
anterior-posterior diameter, 182 millimetres; transverse, 151; anterior- 
posterior curve, 840; transverse, 317; total circumference, 510 ; cephalic 
index, 88; cranial capacity, 1580; a depression at the union of the frontal 
and parietal, not evident whether it ia due to a wound or not; lacks the 
ethnic type; a scar on right hand, arising out of a dispute after gambling. 
Sensibility : with Faradaic current, the right hand feels at 82, the left hand 
at 85; touch gives 8 millimetres for leftand 2 for the right. Meteorologi- 
cal sensibility is moderate ; two or three days before bad weather he is rest- 
leas. He is credulous; was made to see a bottla of black wine under a white 

paper..... The dynamometer gave i6 for left hand, 53 for the right. 
| Motility: gait, awkward; speech, stammering; writing, good; knee-jerk 
exaggerated ; had a simian agility since infancy. He walks often without. 
consciousness of where he goes; this is one form of propulsive epilepsy ; 
at certain moments there comes to him a desire to destroy everything, and 
often he does it. He -does not believe in any religion. He sleeps uneasily ; 
commenced to like wine at 10; was forgetful; smoked; liked gambling; is 
fond of striking ; knows the criminal slang. His father was +4 at the birth 
of B. O.; his mother 50; his father drank much, but supported the wife, 
and was never in jai. The mother played much at lottery; his sister was 
mother of thirteen sons, all healthy, except one who died, disease unknown. 
He was studious in his four elementary classes ; said he never had difficulty 
in learning. He reads the ‘ Cronacn dei Tribunali’ He does not like the 
present system of government; would like the republican form,” * 


The most pérfect example of the treatment of malefactors, acoord- 
ing to the new science, is supplied by the famous Elmira Reforma- 
tory in the State of New York. In that institution there are some 
thirteen hundred male inmates—the word “ prisoner” is tabooed— 
not known to have been previously imprisoned for high crimes, and 
of various ages between sixteen and thirty. They are committed to 
the institution indeterminately—that is, for no fixed period, but 
until ita authorities are satisfied that they are “ morally, intellectu- 
ally, and physically capable of earning a living,” and then they are 
discharged. ‘I'he plan pursued for their reformation has been de- 
scribed as “a gigantic system of coddling.” The notion of retributive 
justice has, of course, no place in it. The efforts of the authorities 
are direoted towards the improvement of the physical health of the 
inmates by abundance of fresh air and exercise, by pleasant and easy 
employment, and by a copious—we might indeed say, a luxurious— 
diet. The elevation of their minds is pursued by instruction in various 


* Quoted by MacDonald, " Abnormal Man,’ p. 58. 
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branches of knowledge, such as ‘‘ Drawing, Designing, German, 
English and American History, Business Law, Arithmetic; Physical 
Geography, Economics, Political Science.” It is sought to compass 
their moral elevation by an appeal to self-interest through the medium 
of utilitarian ethics. Classes of what is called “ Practical Morality ” 
‘are held for the discussion of such questions as “Is Honesty the 
Best Policy?” ‘‘ The Ethics of Politics,” ‘‘ The Abolition of Poverty,” 
and the inmates are encouraged to deal with these and similar topics in 
essays, which are occasionally printed in the weekly journal published\ 
in the Reformatory, A paper written by one of them on a cold 
snowy day in January, 1888, compassionately described the wretched 
homes, almost visible from the walls of the establishment, where ill~- 
fed and ill-clad children, and wives of unemployed or weary men, 
were crouching in the cold, and contrasted their lot with that of the 
convicts, adding: “ Here, at this prison, ’tis the dinner hour; up 
from the great dining-hall below rises the fragrant odour of good food, 
and the hum of animated voices, with rippling laughter interspersed. 
The food is hot, and sufficient as to quantity; the apartments are 
warmed with steam, and after the short day is passed, the electric 
light brightens things for the long evening: long, but not dreary, 
for books are abundant.”f The Reformatory library is vaunted as 
* containing “the best contemporary publications, amongst which they 
specify the novels of Alexandre Dumas, Eugène Sue, Ouida, Bulwer, 
Jules Verne, and others. There is also a liberal supply of newspapers 
and periodicals.” { It appears that the inmates of Elmira are ‘classified 
in three grades: “On entry each prisoner is placed in the middle 
stage. If he does not earn a sufficient number of good marks by his 
labour, conduct, and studies, he is pnt down into the lowest grade. 
But if he obtains a good rank in marks, hb is promoted in six months 
to the highest one. If he remains for six months in this, he may be 
liberated on parole for half a year, but he can remove into another 
State, or out of reach, if he chooses to do so. If his conduct during 
that period is clearly known to be unsatisfactory, he is recalled to 
prison for the remainder of his term, if he can be arrested; but if he 
has avoided misbehaviour whilst on ‘ parolé’ he is absolutely released 
from liability to undergo further detention.”§ Before the prisoners are 
“ parolled ” it is in general arranged, either by their own friends or by 
the correspondents of the prison managers, that suitable situations shall 
be secured for them, Mr. Z. R. Brockway, the warden and governor of 
the institution, states that “ so-called indulgences are freely used 
[there] for their value in promoting reformation.” Asceticism 
appears to be discountenanced. Thus, at p. 48 of the ‘‘ Annual 
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Report for 1888,” under the head of “ Practical Ethics,” the convicts 
are exhorted: “ Let us not confuse the virtues and strength of 
temperance with the vicious weakness of total abstinence.” 

Such is the new science as practically applied. What are we to 
say of it? I would first observe that its method of studying 
criminals, as exemplified in the case so elaborately described by 
Signor Rossi, would seem absolutely useless. What profiteth it to 
know that 8. O., or any other criminal, or number of criminals— 
assuming that their account of themselves is true, which is a great 
assumption—attempted to commit suicide, or had “ alcoholic attacks ” 
and “ epileptic prison insanity,” that their noses are long and crooked, 
and their median incisors hypertrophied, that they do not believe in 
any religion, and would like the republican form of government ? 
Science means a knowledge of the causes of phenomena, and s& 
reasoned exposition of those causes. What science can possibly 
underlie, or issue from, such a farrago of observations, even if 
multiplied to infinity? Equally unscientific appears the method 
pursued at Elmira. Sickly sentimentality seems a truer account of it. 
And, surely, judged by the standard of the criminal anthropologista 
themselves, it must be pronounced a ghastly failure. Its modus 
operandi, apparently, is this: to raise the standard of comfort’in the 
minds of convicts, and to convince them that it will be more 
advantageous for them not to break the law, or, at all events, not to 
be found out in breaking it, for the future; it seeks to persuade 
them—to adapt a phrase of Professor Huxley’s—that in seeking the 
laws of oomfort they will find the laws of conduct. How far it 
really succeeds in indoctrinating them with this view, and in leading 
them to act upon it, is by no means certain. Major Griffiths well 
remarks: “ Trustworthy statistics are not forthcoming. ‘The reports 
made on those who have been enlarged, extend over rather a brief 
space of time. ‘The supervision is apparently continued for only six 
months, which is scarcely sufficient to prove permanent radical cure,” * 
Bat even supposing that, as the admirers of the system contend, eighty 
per cent. of the Elmira men become reformed, who does not see that 
their reformation—what is called reforthation t—is achieved at the 
cost of a frightful injury to the community ? The first object of penal 
repression, according to the criminal anthropologiste—on this they 
seem pretty well agreed—is the protection of society. Now, the 
bond of the commonwealth is obedience to law. And the law is 
operative through its penal eanctions. But the Elmira system 
makes void those sanctions. Punishment, in the proper sense of the 
word, and that moral disapprobation of which punishment is the 
evidence, have no place in it. What—taking human nature as it 
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actually is—what must be the effect upon society at large of such a 
_ Spectacle as that which the convicts of Elmira present? Is murder or 
burglary likely to be diminished by the vision of well-fed and well- 
clothed murderers and burglars, spending their brief period of 
seclusion from the world in apartments warmed by steam, brightened 
by the electric light, and resounding with “the hum of animated 
voicea,” and “ rippling langhter,” their days an unbroken round of 


“ Moderate tasks and moderate leisure, 
Quiet living, strict kept measure,’”’ 


(but not too “strict kept”), which Matthew Arnold has commended as 
“The Second Best”—amusement and instruction going hand in 
hand? Is this just—even as utilitarian morality accounts of ‘jus- 
tice—towards the millions of poor who are taxed for it? Poor who by 
arduous effort just manage to keep themselves ont of the palice-court, 
scantily fed, thinly clothed, filthily lodged, and assuredly unable to 
beguile their too often enforced idleness, and the cold and hunger which 
accompany it, by “the novels of Alexandre Dumas, Eugène Sue, 
Ouids, Bulwer, Jules Verne, and others,” and “a liberal supply of 
newspapers"and periodicals”? Surely Major Griffiths is well war- 
ranted when he observes that “the Elmira system, if generally 
adopted, might be followed by unexpected consequences. Much less 
favoured but more honest persons might be induced to take up 
crime as a profitable career, the avenue to a comfortable future, with 
a well-stored mind and the means of acquiring a competence.” * A 
significant comment upon these observations is supplied by the fact 
that in ten years the population of the Elmira Reformatory has 
nearly trebled. In 1888 it was 495. Now it is close upon 1800. 
These figures may suffice to show how the dangerous classes have 
received the gospel preached unto them by the new school of 
criminal anthropologists—a school chiefly of account, perhaps, as a 
sign of the times in which we live. It is, in truth, a manifestation 
of that tendency, so observable everywhere, and in every department 
of human thought and action, to bring everything within the 
boundaries of physical science—the only science we are told: to sub- 
ject everything to the laws of matter. One of the most favourite accusa- 
tions hurled at one another by differing crimins! anthropologists in 
the Brussels Congress last year was “Vous faites de la méta- 
physique.” It seemed to be assumed as certain, whatever else might 
be doubtful, that metaphysics have no right to exist. For my own 
part, I must take leave to hold that the whole subject of crime, 
scientifically considered, falls under the domain of moral philosophy, 
and that moral philosophy is based upon metaphysics, and can have 
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no other basis. Moral philosophy treats ds actibus humants, of acta 
properly called Auman ; that is, acts which are voluntary as proceed- 
ing from a man’s will, with a knowledge of the end to which they 
tend, and free as so proceeding that under the same antecedent con- 
ditions they might or might not have proceeded. And the criterion 
whereby it judges of such acts is their conformity with, or opposition 
to, man’s rational nature. Those which- conform with that nature 
are morally good; those which oppose it are morally bad. It is 
man’s princely and perilous prerogative, as ‘‘ man and master of his 
fate,” to choose between them. For that choice he is morally 
responsible. We praise or blame him—and the oracle within his own 
breast confirms the exterior judgment—according as his choice is 
rightly or wrongly made. Of such praise and blame an ethical 
element is the essence. This is the common teaching of the great 
masters of morala in all ages, Aristotle has summed it up in a 
pregnant sentence: Tlavrac ewawoumev Kal pryomev EIC THY wpoaipeaty 
Prerovreg wGAAOv 7 etc rà toya.” 

So much must suffice to indicate what appears to me the true 
and only foundation of moral science. The doctrine of Kant as 
to the identity of liberty and morality seems profowndly true. 
It is sometimes said that the doctrine of free-will is of small 
practical consequence. And so Mr. Sidgwick observes that it 
has little or no bearing on systematic ethics.t But, surely, sys- 
tematic ethics must deal with the grounds of moral obligation; it 
must rest on the philosophy of morals. <A simple string of precepts, 
& mere manual of rules, cannot claim to be systematic ethics.. And 
is not the question whether or no a man can.comply with these 
precepts or rules, in the highest degree practical? I am altogether 
aware, and cheerfully concede, that many who hold a rigid determin- 
ism are blameless, nay, beautiful, in their lives, But I hold with 
Fichte: “ If any one adopting the dogma of necessity should remain 
virtuous, we must seek the cause of his goodness elsewhere than in 
the innocuousness of his doctrine. Upon the supposition of free-will 
alone can duty, virtue, and morality have any existance.” 

To pursue this subject at length would be impossible here. I may, 
however, be permitted, before I pass on, to make two observations 
concerning it. And first I would remark how much the controversy 
is darkened by tke habit of many who deal with it to use words with- 
out knowledge. No doubt this comes from want of metaphysical 
training in many cases, but not in al. Such an excuse, whatever 
it is worth, may validly be urged for Mr. Herbert Spencer. But it 
can hardly be pleaded for Dr. Bain. And when we find that learned 
man describing free-will as “a power that comes from nothing, has 


* u Bth Buc” iL 11; 1228; n, 12 egy. 
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no beginning, follows no rule, respects no known time or occasion, 
operates without impartiality,” 7 it is difficult to acquit him of con- 
sciously caricaturing a doctrine which he dislikes. What we mean by 
freedom of yolition ia the power of acting from a motive intelligible 
to, and chosen by, a self-conscious being, in virtue of the property of 
his will to be a law unto itself. And in treating de actibus humanis 
we distingnish between different kinds of freedom. A deed may be 
free, and therefore deliberate, we say, actu, habitu, virtute, or interpre- 
talive. Wo fully allow ‘ that every man, during by far the greater 
part of his life, is solicited by conflicting attractions, and that, in the 
very large majority of such instances, a certain definite and decisive 
impulse of the will spontaneously ensues.” t My second observation 
is, that the objections urged at the present day against free-will 
are no new discovery. ‘They come before us decked in the garb of 
modern science. But there is not one of them, of any real weight, 
which was not met and sufficiently answered by the Schoolmen{ 
centuries ago. What is commonly accounted the most formidable is 
derived from the doctrine of evolution now so generally accepted. I 
confess I do not understand why it is thus accounted. The question 
whether, and in what sense, a consciousness of right has been evolved, 
seems to me to present no special difficulties. Evolution of the 
organism is required, up to a certain degree, for the senses to act, 
But we do not call the organism the efficient cause either of sense or 
perception. Another kind of material and social evolution may be 
indispensable for the exercise of the hitherto dormant moral faculty. 
But how does it follow that such evolution is the true cause, 
and not merely a conditio sine gud non? The truth is that these 


* “The Emotions and the Will,” p. 500, 8rd edition. AL. van Hamel, represented, I 
daresay rightly, as “a savant of the first order,” sought, at the Brussels Gone Toi, to 
demolish ber of volition by the following argument: “Lf you are in a restaurant, 
and choose botween two plate, it is not your free will, but your stomach which 
speeks ” (“Actes,” &o p. 272). The argument seems to me most unfortunete for Al. van 
Hamel’s purpose No doubt in @ mere animal the stomach would ordinarily decide 
whether he should or should not devour food that came in his way. I say 
“ordinarily,” for a well-trained dog, in which, we may observe, what Aristotle calls 
Miphuara ris drôpwrirns eis, would often be influenced by the recollection that 
his master had forbidden him to eet this or that. But when a man orders his dinner 
at a restaurant, other voloes besides that of the stomach are wont to make themselves 
heard—the voice of his physician, for example, if he is dyspeptic or gouty: of his 
religion, 1f he practises one into which dietary prescriptions enter ; of his purse, unless 
he is ih wis to dine regardless of expense. In making:up his mind (as the mgnificant 
phrase is) what plats he will select, he will choose between the mowres which thus 

to him : and such choice is what we mean by free-will 

+ “The Philosophy of Theism,” by Wiliam George Ward, vol. i. p 246. 

t I may note in passing that Hume's dootrine on free-will is simply the translation 
into non-theological language of the old error revived by Jansenius that the power of 
delectatlon—whether of vice or virtne—which is stronger at the moment, draws the will 
by an iriesistible necessity, as by its own weight. “Among conflicting motives the 
strongest must prevail” But how are we to judge of the strength of the various 
motives? What common measure is there for determining it? There is none. Dr. 
Martineau well observes : ‘‘If, as Bain admita, the only test of greatest stiength is the 
victory, we are simply landed in the tautology that the prevailing motive provails.’’— 
“ A Study of Religion,” val. iL p. 288. P 
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disputants have not the least notion of the nature of intellect. 
Here we come to the real issue. The school of which I am speaking 
will have it that the intellect is nothing more than a bundle of 
associations; ‘‘ the aggregate of feelings and ideas, active and nascent, 
which then exists,’ * as Mr. Spencer puta it, And go Dr. Bain: 
“The collective ‘I’ or ‘self’ can be nothing different from the feel- 
ings, actions, and intelligence of the individual.” t “ Can be nothing 
different!” Jt is an admirable example of what a witty Frenchman 
called ‘‘ affirmativeness in negation.” Well, I venture, nevertheless, 
to maintain that it can be, and is, something very different. I main- 
tain that the intellect is, in fact, a power of perception and judgment 
sut generis; that the unity of consciousness, the tchAhew of the 
_ Ego, the selfhood of the Me, is the original and ultimate fact of 
man’s existence: and that the will is ego-agens. I quite understand 
the disinclination of this school of physicists to allow that man is 
anything more than a sequence of physical action and reaction; that 
there is in him an activity superior to matter. To admit that would 
be to lay the axe to the root of their most cherished speculations. But 
i demur when they appeal to us in the name of science, Must we 
not then build upon science? they ask. Yes, assuredly; but what 
science? Not the science of matter only, but a science which 
embraces the whole man; which observes and weighs everything 
about him; which ignores and puta aside nothing. “Humani nihil 
a me alienum puto ” is the true scientific principle. But these scientists 
shut the eyes of their understanding to those facts of human nature 
—-a vast array——which will not square with their theories. And the 
inadequacy of their doctrine to life is its sufficient condemnation. 
Thus, to give an instance pertinent to the subject now specially before 
us, if the province of physics is to ‘‘ become coextensive with know- 
ledge, with feeling, with action,” conterminous with all regions of 
human thought, if physical and mathematical laws are everywhere 
supreme, and men are mere automata, then the only power left in 
the world is brute force, and ‘“ unawares morality expires.” But 
Professor Huxley will have it—to quote his words in controversy with 
me some years ago—that “the safety of morality lies neither in the 
adoption of this nor that philosophical speculation, of this or that 
theological creed, but in a real and living belief in the fixed order of 
Nature, which sends social disorganisation upon the track of immorality 
as surely as it sends physical disease after physical trespasses.” {f I 
will take leave to cite a portion of what I said in reply, because it 
has not been answered, and I venture to think it unanswerable: 

“ Physical ‘science, as such, can know nothing good or bad about 
morality; ‘il ny a rien de sale ni d’impudique pour la science,’ 


* “Principles of Psychology,” § 219. + “Mental Bolence,” p. 402. 
t Bes my work “On Right and Wrong,” p. 241. 
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writes Diderot in the ‘Rêve d’Alembert,’ correctly enough. . 

morality of an act, we must surely all admit, is not a physical 

it resides in the motive, and, in, in the nature of the act: sou; 

namely, the latter is conformable to a standard of perfection which the 
mind alone apprehends. The outward effects of two actions may be 
precisely ar, ag when an assassin slays his victim and an execu- 

tioner hangs a convicted criminal. But one of these acta will be foul 
murder; the other a righteous manifestation of retributive justice. Will 
Professor Huxley point out any science which is not a part of philosophy or 
theology and is yet competent to discriminate between the two? What 
can ‘solence ’ affirm about them unless it becomes philosophy or theology ? 
Nothing whatever. Physical saience parcaives only what the senses grasp, 

and the senses know nothing of justice and injustice. Is it by physica that 
we know when social disorganisation is the consequence of immorality! I 
trow not. To physics the deeds of a Wellington and of a Genghiz Khan are 
‘molecular changes, and no more. Physical science may predict that, if 
certain physical actions take place, certain physical structures will be injured 
or broken up. But it oan never tell what is the moral quality of those 
physioal actions. Physical science may, indeed, mark the di ce which 
in time becomes outward and visible between those who cultivate morality 
and those who trample it under foot. But there its competency stops ; its 
powers of interpretation are exhausted. What lies at the root of the 
difference it can never tell. It has no means of discerning virtue and vice, 
which are of the will and of the intellect. And when it proceeds, un- 
. scientifically, to formulate its ignorance into a creed, it is doing ita best not 
to subserve morality, but to ruin it.” * 


It appears to me, then, that the world will have to adhere to the 
old paths in ethics, since the new ones so manifestly lead nowhither 
—fa sufficient reductio ad absurdum. The universe is rational, not 
irrational ; reason is at the heart of things. And if the school of 
physical philosophers will not agree with us in this, we may at all 
events fairly ask them to refrain from using our ethical terminology, 
which, in their system, is abaoluitely unmeaning, They may tell a man 
of whose doings they disapprove that he is foolish, ill-advised, ghort- 
sighted; that he is preferring lower pleasures to higher; that his 
conduct would be viewed by Mr. Spencer as “ imperfectly evolved,” az 
not adjusted fo achieve “ totality of life in self, in offspring, and in 
fellow-men.” They cannot tell him that he is wrong, for right and 
wrong, in the old and only intelligible sense, do not enter into their 
doctrine. The distinction between pleasure (bonum delectabile) and 
virtue (bonum honestum) does not exist for them. They recognise 
only one kind of goodness, the test of which is a balance, on the 
whole, of agreeable feeling over disagreeable. And when they pro- 
claim that “the welfare of society in general must be put in the 
foreground,” they have no answer to give to the queation, Why 
must it? The sufficient reply to their exhortations is that no 
principle causally determining s man’s welfare can be cited which 
should lead him to sacrifice himself to the social organism; that no 
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man can be more highly evolved than he actually is evolved, accord- 


ing to Mr. Spencer’s own showing; that the quality of pleasure is a 
matter of taste; that the trae folly is to postpone the certainty of a 
present and pungent gratification to the possibility of a future and 
feeble one. To which may be added that since we all follow neces- 
earily the impulses of our organism, it is useless to admonish any 
man to do or to abstain from doing any act. Nor, acoording to Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, is this matter for regret. Have we not his asur- 
ance that “ freedom of the will would be at variance with the bene- 
ficant necessity displayed in the evolution of the correspondence 
between the organism and the environment.” * 

It is satisfactory to observe that these considerations were, to 
some extent, urged upon the criminal anthropologists assembled at 
the Brussels Congress, and received a certain amount of recognition. 
M. Meyers, a magistrate of distinction, descended among them, and 
deemed it his duty to testify that by denying freewill they were 
ruining the fondamental principles of penal law and of repression. 
He continued, in a passage which is well worth quoting: 


“Vous n’admettez pas le libre arbitre, et cependant vous venez nous 
dire naïvement que ce que l'homme veut, il le peut. Quelle contradiction | 
Vous prétendez que vous ne saves pas résister À ln moindre de vos tendances, 
et, d'autre part, vous soutenez que non seulement vous pouvez vous modifier 
vous-mêmes, Mais que vous pouvez modifier les autres! Soyez donc logiques. 
Si vous êtes victimes de votre organisation défectueuse, si vous Stes poussée 
vera le crime, soyez victimes jusqu'au bout, et ne dites pas que vous pouvez 
changer cette tendance fatale par quelque chose qui n’est pas la volonté, 
qui n’est pes le hbre arbitre, pais be vous ne ladmetter pas, mais par 
quelque chose qui existe au dedans de vous, malgré toutes vos dénégationa. 
Dans votre système, la répression ne se justifie pas, car pourquoi faut-il que la 
tendance du meurtrier, qui est de tuer, oéde devant la tendance des autres 


ie eat de protéger leur vie? Votre théorie de le défense sociale est calle - 


e la force, oar ai vous n’admettez ni le droit, ni la loi morale, je ne vois 
lus que le nombre et la force pour justifier la répreasion, Mais ttes-vous 
bien stirs que l'intérêt du grand nombre soit toujours du côté de la 
répræsion "t 
M. Meyers’ vigorous allocution seems to have made a certain impres- 
gion upon his hearers. One of themost accomplished and influential 
of them, M. Tarde, went so far as to express a doubt of their vocation. 
He began his very significant speech by suggesting that the question 
‘‘Sommes-nous encore des anthropologistes criminels?” might 
possibly receive a negative answer. Lombrosism, with ita fatalistic 
doctrine that the human machine is inevitably impelled to a pre- 
destined goal, that the will is “a negligible quantity,” he pro- 
nounced to be dead. It was incompatible, he judged, with the 
application of any penal law whatever. He thought it a grave mis- 


= 
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fortune that criminologists had had to seek for recruits chiefly among 
physicians, anthropologists, and “ aliénistes.” (I preserve the French 
word lest I should give offence by speaking of mad doctors)— 
persons who, however distinguished in their own way, were little pre- 
pared by the nature of their occupations to bend their minds to the 
social data of the penal problem. He expreased satisfaction that the 
new current of their studies was turning towards the jurists, And 
he insisted emphatically, * Il fant reconnaftre les caractéres de la 
volonté qui n'ont assurément rien d’inconciliable avec le déterminisme 
scientifique,”® 

These are the words of truth and soberneds. A scientific deter- 
minism ig not in the least incompatible with a rational doctrine 
of freewill. Determinism is the postulate of the physical and 
physiological sciences. Liberty of volition—a relative liberty of 
course——is, as certainly, the postulate of the psychological and moral 
sciences. “Kein Mensch muss mtissen,’ said Lessing. ‘The will,” 
writes Schiller, commenting upon the dictum, “is the distinctive 
feature of man, and reason itself is only its eternal rule All 
nature acts rationally. Man’s prerogative is only that he acta with 
consciousness and will, All other things must. Man is the being 
who wills,” t This is what Coleridge has called “ the sacred distinc- 
tion between person and thing, which is the light and life of all law, 
human and divine.” No doubt the power of volition varies inde- 
finitely. No doubt there are malefactors in whom it is practically 
inoperative ; and thess are the proper subjects, not of punishment, 
but of seclusion from human society, as unable to exercise the dis- 
tinctive faculty which qualifies them for taking part in it. No 
doubt, too, the view of oriminality taken by the existing penal 
legislation of the civilised world—I have indicated it in a previous 
page-——is substantially correct, although some of its authoritative ex- 
positions may be lacking in scientific precision. As such must we 
account the dicta. of not a few distinguished English lawyers that the 
true test of criminality is knowledge. This is not so. It is not 
enough that the perpetrator of the noxious deed should have known 
what he was doing and should have known, moreover, that.it was 
wrong and against the law. To make a man really culpable there 
must be the mens rea, the criminous intention. And by “‘ intention” I 
mean, a8 the Schoolmen define it, “the free tendency of the will 
towards some end through some means.” Our law, indeed, to quote 
Lord Mansfields well-known words, “judges not only of the act 
itself, but also of the intention with which it is done.” Obviously, 
the law is right in so judging. It cannot divine the ' workings 
af the mind, nor explore the penetralia of conacience, but it presumes 
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that a man intends the necessary, nay, even the probable or natural 
consequences of his own acts. The presumption is, indsed, rebutable. . 
It may. be rebutted by showing that the man’s volition was paralysed, 
that he could not help himself. - The plea is rightly regarded by 
the Oourts with extreme suspicion. Some of our best criminal judges 
have expressed their “alarm at the admission of irresponsible impulse 
as an excuse for crime.” On one occasion Mr. Justice Byles was 
trying a case of theft, and counsel for the prisoner, in setting up 
the defence of kleptomania—the word appears to have just then 
come in—observed, “ Your Lordship knows of that particular disease.” 
To which the Judge replied, “ Yes, and I have been sent here to cure 
it.” We have advanced since then in our knowledge of maladies 
of the will. Kleptomania and homicidal mania are as much facts 
as nymphomania? They are facta which it is peculiarly difficult 
to establish. And, unquestionably, the evidence of specialists, by 
which it is usually sought to establish them, should be accepted 
with great reserve. Whatever criminal anthropologists may 
achieye—and I am far from denying that in this direction they 
may achieve much;—cases will probably always occur in which 
persons really irresponsible are punished as if they had been capable 
of willing, and had willed, to do the prohibited act laid to their 
charge. It is lamentable, bat it is inevitable. We judge not with 
all-seeing eyes, but ex humano dis There is a “border land of 
injustice” into which the wisest and most cautious cannot help stray- 
ing from time to time.t 

We must say, then, with the old Greeks, that only ra xarà 
Tpoaipecw adtxnuara, wrongful acta intentionally done, can be 
accounted crimes. Suoh is the right account of culpability. What 
is the true rattonalé of punishment? Is the criminal law, as we are 
often told, designed merely for the protection of society and the pre- 
vention of further crime? That seems to me a very inadequate 
account of it, perverting it in ita theory, robbing it of ita dignity in 
the life of men, and emptying it of its vivifying idea. The proper 
account of punishment is that it is the correlative of culpability. 
The penalty which human law threatens for a specific act is either 
just or unjust. If just, it presupposes a moral obligation in respect 
of the act, aa in the case of culpable homicide: “Thou shalt do no 
murder.” If there is no such moral obligation, there is no culpability, 


4 On this subject see a painfully interesting paper by Dr Magne in the ‘Actes 
du Troiaisme Congrès International d’ Anthropologie Criminelle,” p. 168 The latest 
of the world’s Penal Codes—the Italian—has the following very Too section ; 
“47. Non o punibile colui che nel momento in cul ha commesso il Tetto, ora in tale 
stato di deficienxa ò di morbosa a e da togliergli la conscicnze 
del propni atti ò la possfbilita di operare enti.’ 

+ But perhaps, we need not stray into it quite so Seea as we do. The English 
Prison Commissioners in thelr Sixteenth Report, recently published, give a communi- 
cation from thelr medical tor, Dr. Gover, in which ıt is that last year 
eighty-one persons were and sentenced while insane (p. 44). 
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and therefore the threatened punishment is unjust. So it was when ` 
the decree was made that all men who would not fall down and - 
worship the golden image that Nebuchadnezzar the king had set up, 
should be cast into the midst of a burning fiery farnace. Justice 18 
of the very essence of buman law: 
‘There's vet on earth a far diviner thing, 
Vell’d thcugh it be, than parliament or king.” 


t 


_ And that thing is justice, from which all our enactments derive their 
binding force on conscience, so far as they are binding. Legal 
justice is but one aspect cf what metaphysicians call general justice, 
which is, as Ulpian deīnes it, “ the constant and perpetual will to 
render to every one his due.” Now crime is the forcible negation of 
right, the violent disturbance of the rational order of society. And 
punishment——“‘ the other half of crime,” Hegel calls it—is something 
due to the reasonable part of the criminal. By his criminous act 
the criminal has subjected himself to it. “ Ipse te pænæ subdidisti,” 
the maxim of Roman jurisprudence says. It is his right to sow what 
he has reaped. There is in our nature a deep-rooted instinct which 
testifies to the connection between punishment and crime. -It is finely 
remarked by Dr. Martineau: “ The conscience of mankind refuses to 
believe in the ultimate impunity of guilt, and looks upon the flying 
criminal as only taking a circuit to his doom.” * There is a human 
debt of crime as well ae a divine debt; retribution is due for the 
breach of the social order; the community is rightly avenged upon 
the disturber of the public peace. The International Prison Congress, 
held in London in 1872, very properly insisted, in one of their Reso- 
lutions, “the prisoner must be taught that he has sinned against 
society and owes reparation.” It is well to insist on this verity in 
an age like the present, which shrinks from the sterner realities of 
existence, and delights in € mealy-mouthed philanthropies.” Neither 
the physical world nor the moral gives any support to the notion that 
unmixed ‘‘ benevolence ” i3 at the heart of things. » In the Infinite 
and Eternal the ideal of jcsticg, like all ideals, is realised : justice, of 
which retribution is an essential palit. And it is as the representative 
of the Supreme Moral Governor of the universe that St. Paul con- 
templates the civil ruler. ‘‘ He ia God’s minister; a revenger to 
execute wrath upon him that doeth evil; he beareth not the sword 
in vain.” 

Again, punishment, to be just, should be rightly proportioned to 
the offence, so that, as Kant says, “the punished person, when he 
looks thereon, must himself confess that mght is done to him, and 
that his lot is entirely commensurate with his conduct.” f But what 
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is, the proper measure of penality? How pradnate it to crime? 


`” The question is one of exceeding diffloulty, and can be only approxi- 


7 


matdly solved by us who know in part, who investigate not with 
€ thoge pure: eyes and perfect witness of all-judging Jove,” but with: 
the-dim vision of the “ purblind race of miserable men,” with testi- 
mony alike fallible and incomplete. The underlying principle of a 
just sentence is the lar talionis, in virtue of which his wrongful deed 
‘is returned on the offender.* The crude jurisprudence of primitive 
ages applied the principle literally : “ an eye for an eye; a tooth for 


a tooth.” In our deeper'apprehension of the sacredness of human per- 


sonality, we reject this severity as barbarous. ‘ Misericordiam et 
jadicium cantabo” sang the Hebrew poet. “ My song shall be of 
mercy and judgment.” But the rest of his canticle hardly corresponds 
with this exordium. “‘ Implacable, unmercifal,” is St. Paul’s account 
of the Gentiles to whom he was sent. And what scholar can deny 
its correctness? It was reserved for Him whose gospel St. Paul 
preached, Him by whom, in the fulness of the time, grace and truth 
came, to manifest the divine attribute of pity, “ unlimited in its self- 
sacrifice.” Misericordiam et judicium: it is the explanation of fhe 
crucifix ; and the leason has sunk slowly—how slowly |—into the 
hearts and consciences of the nations that. bear the Ohbristian name, 
<: Moses lapidat ut judex; Obristus indulget ut, rex,” says St. 


: = Nereus 


“And earthly power doth then show likest God's, 
When meroy seasons fustioe.” 


“Still, however softened the piao of the rule of retaliation, by 


“it, and by it alone, are the true kind and measure of ponishment 


indicated. The canon of Rhadamanthus: ‘‘If a man has done to 
‘him what he bas done to others, that is the straight course of 
justice,” expresaes‘a deep and universal instinct of human nature; 
-and instinct-never deceives; there is always a reality correspondent 
‘with*it, Obviously, the penalty of death for wilfol murder alone is . 
‘properly proportioned to the crime. Offences involving cruelty, 
whether to men or animals, merit the infliction\of sharp bodily pain, 
the most. obvious and appropriate instrament df which is the laah. - 
Crimes merely against property, when the motive has been to acquire 
ease or enjoyment by the violation of another’s possessory right, 
properly subject the wrong-doer to the deprivation of ease, and 
_enjoyment by the hard labour and scanty fare of prison life.t Again, - 
* M. Zakrewsky remarked at tho Brussels Conference: “ En oe qul conoare la idi l 

du talon jo ferai observer que nous ne sommes pas ici pour réfuter Molse ” (“ Actes,” 

ape) The exoellent criminal anthropologist apparently believes thas the lex talionis 

“i vention af “ Moses ”’ 

+ One’ t blot on the administration of English criminal law is the utterly 
Sablo nity with whieh crimes of gross violence are frequently punished, while, 


e other hand, offences against p aaah? are, as frequently, visited with savage 
R. Another is the absence of any orm standard of punishment, 
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who can say that circumstances are irrelevant in the judgment 
that right reason pronounces on each misdeed? They may 
gravely aggravate, they may largely extenuate the offence. It is a 
favourite dictum of ths criminal apologists, and is true—-although 
not, as they apparently suppose, invented by them—that behind the 
delict we should see the Ccelinquent. 

The first function, than, of punishment is to punish, to vindicate 
the majesty of outraged justice, to dissolve that vinculum juris to 
which crime gives rise, by meting out to the transgressor his due. 
Its second function is to ceter the offender from repeating his offence, 
end others from imitating it.. This is so generally admitted that I 
need but to touch upon it here. I may, however, remark that corporal 
punishment is nnquestionadly the best deterrent from deeds of violence. 
The most unscrupulous in -nflicting pain are, usually, the most cowardly 
in shrinking from it.* To which I would add that the objections 
commonly urged to the penalty of whipping, that it is disgraceful and 
that it brutelises, are, to speak plainly, mere sentimental claptrap. 
Sir Henry Maine in one of his best speeches has briefly indicated the 
true answer to them. With regard to the first he admirably observes: 
<The difficulty is that ordinary punishments are not felt by criminals 
to be disgraceful, and if therefore a punishment can be discovered 
which raises under all circumstances the sense of shame, that punish- 
ment will have a value of its own.” His reply to the second is just 
and conclusive: “ What is intended when it is said that whipping 
brutalises ? Is it that it appeals to the offender's animal nature as 
distinguished from his moral nature? Why every punishment 
deserving the name inflicts physical pain. . . . . When yon sentence 
a criminal to punishment you deliberately make up your mind to 
render him extremely uncomfortable; and, for my part, I cannot in 
the least understand why one form or degres of physical pain should 
brutalise more than another.” t 

But the punishment cf criminals is also intended to act as a 
warning to others. It is a dictum of Aristotle that “the multi- 
tude obey on compulsion rather than principle, and from fear of 
penalties rather than from a sense of right.” Hence the example 
of the punished person is of general utility; nor is it any 
real hardship to him thet it should be so. No man liveth to 
himself. We are members one of another, knit together by 
a necessity arising out o= the nature of things, which is rational, 
in the social organism whose Jaw is reason. And a man 
who will not obey that law, but abandons himself to mere animal 


* Buch was my experience in India While exercising the powers of a District 
Magistrate in that country I prasad some fifty or sixty sentences of flogging, almost all 
of which I saw executod. 

+ “Tife and Speeches of Sir Eenry Maine,” p. 122. I translate my quotations out 
of the obiqwa oratio in which this speech is unfortunately reported. 
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impulse, divests himself, so far as in him les, of his dignity as B 
person, and reduoes himself to the, level of irrational existence.” To 
the social organism in which we find ourselves we owe service. There 
are incumbent upon us duties towards the State correlative with our 
rights which acquire validity in the State. And if a man will not 
serye the community by performing those duties, it is just that he 
should be made to serve it as a warning to others of the consequences 
of violating them. 

But there is a third end of punishment. It is first vindictive, and, 
secondly, deterrent. It should also be, if possible, reformatory. And 
so Clement X1., in the inscription over the gate of St. Michele—the 
first of the model prisons and the pattern of the rest— which so struck 
John Howard, “ Parum est improbos coercere pcena nisi probos efficias 
disciplina.” Society does not cease to owe duties even to those who 
put themselves beyond ite pale. And there are few more excellent 
fruits of that humanism which is a special characteristic of this age, 
than the widespread endeavour to make punishment the instrament of 
amendment We are told that we may reasonably expect it to prick 
the conscience, to bring the crime before the mental vision of the 
criminal in true colour and right proportions, to lead him to desire 
his own amendment, and to work with those who are striving to help 
him in the better way: 

t Getting Increase of knowledge since he learns, 

Because he lives, what is to bea en 

Bet to instruct himself by his past m 
It is saddening to think how little these expectations are fulfilled. 
“ The theory,” Sir Henry Maine observed in the speech from which I 
have already quoted, “that all punishment should be directed towards 
the reformation of the criminal has been thoroughly tested..... What 
is the result? ‘Twenty or thirty years of costly experiments have 
simply brought out the fact that by looking too exclusively to the 
reformatory side of punishment, you have not only not reformed 
your criminals, but have actually increased the criminal class.” t I 
believe I am warranted in saying that eighty per cent. of those who 
have been in prison, commit crime again. 

Now what are the reasons for this failure? One I think is 

* It is on this consideration that Aquinas founds his justifloation of capital punish- 
ment. “Man by sinning withdraws from the order of reason, anc thereby frorn 
human dignity, to far as that conmsta in man being naturally free and existent for 
his own sake..... And, therefore, though to kull a man while he abides in his 
native dignity be a thing of itself evil, yet to kill a man who is a sinner may bë good, 
as to Killa wild beest For worse is an evil man than a wild beast, and more noxious, 
as the Philosopher says,’ 2,2 q.6ta.2ad8. In this connection we may recall the 
verse of Schiller: " Das Leben ist der Guter hochstes nicht.” I should aad that the 
death penalty is the supreme terror of men of blood. “I don’t care what I pet so 
long as I don’t swing,” was the expresalon of one of them recently tried for the capitat 
offence, and—unfortunately——found guilty only of manslaughter. The sentiment is 


common to the class. 
+ “Life and Speeches,” p. 128. 
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excellently indicated in certain words of the late Archbishop Ulla- 
thorne, himself most successful in dealing with the worst criminals: 
‘Many advocates of political and social reform are admirable in 
inventing expedients for regenerating human nature, if it were not 
that the nature to be regenerated is missed ont of the calculation.” * 
One of the common errors of the present day is to take an optimist 
view of humanity, flatly opposed to facta. It is the delusion to 
which Rousseau gave such wide currency—that man is born good, 
and which has been formulated by his principal English admirer and 
exponent in the dictum : ‘ The evil in the world is the result of bad 
. education and bad institutions.”t Now if anything is absolutely 
certain it is that there is innate in every human being a propensity 
which renders him prone to evil and averse from good. “ Nitimur in 
vetitam semper cupimurque negata,” said the Roman poet. It is 
invariably true. You may get rid of the name of original sin; but 
the thing which the name represents is a primordial permanent 
ingredient of human nature, explain it how you will It is 
aboriginal, not adventitious; congenital, not the product of bad 
education and bad: mssitutions. It is more in one and less in 
another. Bat in whatever proportion, it is always there, a taint 
transmitted by heredity. It is this taint whioh vitiates the will, 
and that vitiation breede evil deeds. To hinder a man from such 
deeds by fear of consequences is not to reform him. Every real 
reform must rest upon tae cure of the vitiated volition. It must be 
moral, not mechanical; psychical, not physical; it must start from 
iin: not from withont. Ita motive power must be something which 
acta directly and powerfuily upon the will. Where shall we find such 
an agent ? ; 

In education, we are often told. But education is a,question- 
begging word. If mere intellectual instruction is meant by it—as is 
generally the case—experience is conclusive that such instruction is 
cot in itself moralising. Mere knowledge does not convert the will 
from bad to good. How should it? Lombrogo, in his “L'Uomo 
Delinquente,” testifies tast the number of malefactors is greatest, 
relatively, insthe liberel >rofessione. An English expert, who speaks 
on the subject with an authority possessed by few, tells us that “the 
worst thieves are those who have previously had a training in refor- 
matories and Board schools, and that the most depraved girls and 
women are amongst the more educated ones.”{ No; mere know- 
ledge is one thing. Virtue is quite another. Experience confirms 
the assertion that, taking mankind as a whole, the effectual reform 
of human nature can be achieved only by an agent above nature. 


* «The Management of Oripa, p. 24. 

+t Morley’s “ Diderot,” vol i. p. 5 

t Ali. Neame, ‘a chief superintendent of discharged convicts in London,” quoted 
by Tallack, “ Penological and Preventive Principles,” p. 188. 
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“ Philosophia dnx vitæ,” said the ancients. But what is philosophy ? 
It is a theory of being, of speculative thought; ita proper object to 
contemplate the world as a manifestation of spirit. A mere system 
of speculative physics such as, for example, Mr. Herbert Spencer’s, 
however ingenious and interesting, is not philosophy at all. Hartmann 
truly says : “ Philosophy is essentially concerned with the one feeling 
only to be mystically apprehended, namely, the relation of the indivi- 

dual with the Absolute.” Its very function is to raise man above 
the self of the senses and animal nature, and to approximate “him 
to the Divine. I am far from denying, indeed L strenuously maintain, 
that in discharging that function, it may attain to a clear perception 
of ethical truth ; that the human reason, rightly exercised, is adequate 
to the deduction of moral rules which shall indicate those limita of 
right action, -“‘ quos ultragne citraque nequit consistere rectum.” But 
how many men are capable òf laying hold of a system of abstract 
thought and translating it. into action? For the vast multitude of, 
men the only effective teacher of morality is religion, which affords 
it a sanction and reward, which incarnates it in august symbolism, 
and worka upon volition by touching the heart. This is and always 
must be true of the overwhelming majority of men; it is pre-emi- 
nently true of the criminal classes with their domineering passions 
and debilitated wills And here again I am glad to find myself in 
agreement with Sir Henry Maine: “ The great agent of reformatory 
discipline in English gaols is the chaplain.”” It was a saying of 
Dr. Oolin Browning, himself a marvellonusly successafol reformer of the 
worst convicts, and that amid the enormous difficulties and discourage- 
ments of the old transportation times, ‘“ We hesr much of various 
systems of prison discipline, as the separate, the silent, and the oon- ` 
gregate systems; but unless the Christian system be brought,to bear 
with divine power on the understanding and conscience of criminals, 
every other system contemplating their reformation must prove an 


entire failure.” f 


Again. A great obstacle to the reformation of oriminals arises 
from forgetting that there are two distinct kinds of offenders requir- 
ing very different treatment. There are those whose past lives were 
blameless until they succumbed to strong temptation, and fell into 
crime; we may call them occasional offenders. There are habitual 
offenders, whose lives are a perpetnal warfare against society. Of 
course with regard to certain of the gravest crimes, such as murder 
or rape, it is ‘hardly possible jo discriminate between delinquents of 
theee very different categories. But in cases of lesa serious offences, 
whether against the person or against property,.we may and should 
discriminate. In such cases, the ener of a first tranggreasion 


* “Life and Sperohea,” te see 
+ Quoted by sae deal and Preventive Prinoiples,” p. 224 
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should be short and sharp; and that for two reasons. © Experience 
shows that a brief term of imprisonment often induces reflection, 
remorse, and resolutions to amend—resolutions which,in fact, are not 
unfrequently carried out; whereas a long one almost always hardens 
the novice in* crime, who, moreover, when it has expired, finds his 
home broken up and his friends forgetful of him; serious obstacles 
to his return to the path of rectitude. A third conviction at the 
assizes, or at quarter sessions, should stamp a man as a habitual 
criminal, who, for the rest of his life, should forfeit his personal 
‘liberty and be reduced to a state of serfdom. Nor would there be 
any real hardship in this. On the contrary, it would be a positive 
benefit to habitual offenders. If they reform at all, they reform 
while under penal agers When left to themselves, they, almost 
invariably, fall away. Jast Report of the Prison Commis- 
Bloners a very experien aro chaplain testifies : “The majority 
of habitual criminals make excellent prisoners; it is only when 
restored to their_liberty that they fail.” It would be little short of 
a miracle if they did not. In spite of the efforts of philanthropists, 
the difficulties in’ the way of their finding honest employment are, 
naturally enough, immense. On the other hand, the temptations to 
relapse, from force of ald habit, and from the influence of former 
associates, is such as might well overmaster a stronger power of voli- 
tion than that which they can, as a rule, oppose to it. I remember 
while visiting, some years ago, the great prison at Dartmoor, how 
much I was impressed by what the excellent Catholic chaplain there 
——now dead—told me of his painful experience in this matter. He 
observed ; ‘‘It is a happiness to me when any of these poor fellows die 
here; they make a good end; if they went back to the world, they 
would, almost for certain, live badly and die badly.” I add that the 
perpetual seclusion of habitual offenders is justly due to the com- 
munity. It has been well remarked, ‘ We pay enormous sums for a 
police to catch men and women perfectly well known to be oriminals, 
lying in wait to rob and murder, and other immense sums to catch 
and try, ‘over and over again, these criminals, who ore shut up for 
. short terms, well cared for, physically rehabilitated, and then sent 
out to continue their prowling warfare against society.” * 

So much as to the trus principles of penality. But, as Victor Hugo 
reminded us in the tale to which I referred in beginning this 
article, we cannot consider the criminal as an isolated being apart 
from the society in which he struggled and. sinned and suffered. 
Its responsibility for crime is as grave a question as his. Why did I 
steal? Why did’ I commit murder? asked Clande Gueux. He 
could find no work. Death by starvation threatened him, and his 


* Hr. O. Dudley Warner, a well- mas American writer, guid by Tallack. ‘‘ Peno- 
logical and Preventive Principles,” p. 85. 
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child, and the woman he called his wife. And so he stole The 


insufficient food and stupid tyranny of an ill-managed gaol maddened 
-him. And sọ he committed murder. I take the case as Victor 
Hugo states it. And so taking it, can society be acquitted? 
“A fair day's wage for a fair day’s work is as just a demand as 
governed men ever made of governing: it is the everlasting right of 
man,” said Carlyle, with entire truth. Again, a prison should be a 
purgatory. Those who are confined in it are wronged if it be made a 
hell. Olaude Gueux might well arraign society as contributory by 
ite injustice to his crimes. In this country, at.all events, we may” 
congratulate ourselves that our poor-laws, whatever may be justly 
alleged against them-—and I know too well how much may be justly 
alleged—leave no one to starve, and that our prisons arè humanely 
and intelligently administered. But there ia much more than this to 
be said about the responsibility of society ‘for crime. That huge 
menacing fact of the criminal ‘classes, as they are called, may well 
send us to an examination of conscience. Tospeak of London alone, 
' “the number of the residuum of habitual offenders and vicious 
loafers,” in this great city, is estimated by a very competent authority,* 

“at nearly one hundred thougand.” What has caused this 
“residuum”? The answer must be, to a large extent, want. Bat 
what is the cause of want? No doubt in many cases vice, of which 
it is the proper punishment; but, assuredly, in many more, injustice. 
The criminal.classes are largely the outcome of English pauperism. 

And certain it is, a8 a mere matter of historical fact, that English 
‘ pauperiem began with the plunder, three centuries ago, of the 
religious houses which were, in the strictest sense, the patrimony of 


the poor, and of the thirty thousand religious guilds, which were the © 


g'eat institutions of thrift and mutual help. No lees certain is it 
that the giant growth of pauperism in these times is largely due to 
the iniquitous individualism which, under the specious formulas of 
“supply and demand,” “ freedom of contract,” and “the course of 
trade,” has withheld from the labourer, skilled and unskilled, his fair 
share of the fruits of his labour. Labourers have sunk inta paupere : 


paupers into vagranta, loafers, confirmed offenders; and the class of - 


habitual criminals has been formed as an element of modern society. 
The law of human progress is 


'“ Move upward, working out the beast, i 
And let the ape and tiger die. 


But theee unfortunsates have retrogressed: they have .moved down- 
ward, working out the man; and their faces have, more or leas com- 


pletely, lost the human expression: their lineaments irresistibly . 


remind us of the beasts of prey to whose ‘level they have sunk: the 
* Mr. Neame, quoted by Tallack,  Penological and Preventive Prinalples,"’ p. 185. 
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wolf, the jackal, the panther, the hyena. And these degraded beings 
increase and multiply, giving the world a more vitiated progeny: 
children born with special congenital predispositions for crime. 

What, then, are the remedies? They would seem to be chiefly 
three. First, what a distinguished Austrian jurist has called “‘ the 
transformation of the existing order of rights (Rechtsordnung) in 
the interest of the suffering working classes,” * which is even now 
in progress—as every one that has eyes must surely see—will 
doubtless do much to diminish pauperism. Secondly, the perpetual 
seclusion of adult habitual offenders from society, which I have 
advocated in a previous page, is unquestionably the only effective way 
of dealing with them. Thirdly, the modification——nay, to a great 
extent, the eradication—of the terrible tendencies transmitted by 
` them to their offspring is possible, for, according to that true word 
of ancient wisdom, the generations of mortal men have been made 
“ sanabiles.” There is,in human nature, a principle of recovery, which, _ 
if rightly cultivated in childhood and youth, before habit has fatally 
developed the germs of evil, may largely transform the vitiated 
character transmitted by heredity. And the instrument of that 
cultivation is a system of ethical discipline, of training of the will— 
this alone id education in the true sense—which, as experience 
demonstrates, will, in many cases, make of these unhappy children 
men fitted for their appointed place in the social order: ready, 
patiently and profitably, to fulfil their allotted tasks init. I began 
this discussion with Victor Hugo. A few of the words with which 
he points the moral of his powerful and pathetic tale may serve to 
end it: 

“ Développez de votre minux ces malheureuses têtes, afin que l'intelligence 
qui est dedans puisse grandir. . . . [mais] ne laissez pas sans direction cette 


¿intelligence que vous aurex développés. Oe serait un autre désordre. L’ignor- 
ance vant encore mieux que la mauvaise scienoe, Non. Souvenez-vous 
quill ya un livre plus philosophique que le Compère Mathieu, plus populaire 
que le Constitutions, plus éternel que la Charte de 1880; c’est Écriture 
sainte. Htici un mot d'explication. 

‘“ Quoique vous fassiez, le sort de la grande foule, de la multitude, de la 
majorité, sera toujours relativement pauvre, et malheureux, et triste. A alle 
le da travail, les fardeanx à pousser, les fardeaux à trainer, les fardeaux à 
porter. Examinez cette balance: toutes les jouissances dans le plateau du 
riche, toutes leg misères dans le plateau du pauvre., Les deux parts ne sont- 
elles pas in¢gales # La balınce ne doit-elle pas pencher, et État avec elle? 
Et maintenant dans le lot du pauvre, dans le plateau deg misdrea, jetes la 
certitude d'un avenir célesta, jetez l'aspiration au bonheur éternel, jetex le 
paradis, contre-poids magnifique! Vous rétablisses l'équilibre. Le part du 
pauvre est aussi riche que le part du riche. O’est ce que savait Jésus.” 


W. 8. LILLY. 


* “Das Recht auf den vollen Arbeltsartray in geschicLtlisher Darstellung,” von 
Anton Menger: Vorrede, p 8. 
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A OHAPTER IN GREEK ART. 
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T is pleasant when looking at medieval sculpture we are 
reminded of that of Greece ; pleasant likewise, conversely, in 

the study of Greek work to be put on thoughts of the Middle Age. 
To the refined intelliganoe, it would seem, there is something attrao- 
tive in complex expreasion as’such. The Marbles of Ægina, then, 
may remit us of the Middle Age where it passes into the early 
Renaissance, of ita most tenderly finished, warrior-tombes at West- 
minster or in Florence. A less mature phase of medieval art is 
recalled to our fancy by a primitive Greek work in the Museum of 
Athens, Hermes, bearing a ram, a little one, upon his shoulders. 
He bears it thus, had borne it round the walls of Tanagra, as its. 
citizens told, by way of purifying that place from the plague, and 
brings to mind, of course, later imageés of the “Good Shepherd” It 
is not the subject of the work, however, but its style, that sets us 
down in thought before some gothic cathedral front. Suppose the 
Hermes Kriophorus lifted into one of those empty niches, and the 
archeologist will inform you rightly, as at Auxerre or Wella, of 
Italian inflaence, perhaps of Italian workmen, and along with them 
indirect old Greek influence coming northwards; while the oon- 
noisseur assures us that all good art, at ita respective stages af 
development, is in essential qualities everywhere alike. It is observed, 
as a note of imperfect skill, that in that carved block of stone the- 
animal is insufficiently detached from the shoulders of ita bearer. 
Again, how precisely gothic is the effect! Its very limitation as 
sculpture emphasises the function of the thing as an architectural 
érnament. And the student of the. Middle Age, if it came within 
his range, would be right in esteeming it. Hieratio, stiff and formal, 
if you will, there is a knowledge of the human body in it nevertheless, 
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of the body, and of the purely animal soul therein, full of the promise 
of what ia coming in the chapter of Greek art which may properly be 
entitled, ‘‘ The Age of Athletic Prizemen.” 

That rnde image, a work perhaps of Calamis of shadowy fame, 
belongs to a phase of art still in grave-clothes or swaddling-bands, 
still strictly subordinate to religious or other purposes not immediately 
its own. It had scarcely to wait for the next generation to be 
superseded, and we need not wonder that but little of it remains. 
But that it was a widely active phase of art, with all the vigour of local 
varieties, is attested by another famous archaic monument, too fall of 
a kind of sacred poetry to be passed by. The reader does not need to be 
reminded that the Greeks, vivid as was their consciousness of this life, 
cared much always for the graves of the dead; that to be cared for, to 
be honoured, in one’s grave, to have róußoç auplrodoc, & frequenter 
tomb, as Pindar says, was a considerable motive with them, even 
among the young. In the study of its funeral monuments we might 
indeed follow closely enough the general development of art in 
Greece from beginning to end. ‘The carved slab of the ancient 
shepherd of Orchomenus, with his dog and rustic staff, the stdd of 
the ancient man-at-arms signed “ Aristocles,” rich originally with colour 
and gold and fittings of bronze, are among the few still visible 
pictures, or portraits, it may be, of the earliest Greek life. Compare 
them, compare their expression, for a moment, with the deeply 
incised tombstones of the Brethren of St. Francis and their clients, 
which still roughen the pavement of Santa Croce at Florence, and 
recal the varnished polychrome decoration of those Greek monuments 
in connexion with the worn-out blazonry of the funeral brasses of* 
England and Flanders. The Shepherd, the Hoplite, begin a series 
continuous to the era of Mill Attic mastery in ita gentlest mood, with 
a large and varied store of memorials of the dead, which, not so 
strangely as it may seem at first aight, are like selected pages from . 
daily domestic life. Á See, for instance, Trypho, “the son of' 
Eutychus,” at the British Museum—-one of the very pleasantest _ 
human likenesses there, though it came from a cemetery—a son it 
was hard to leave in it at nineteen or twenty. With all the supple- 
ness, the delicate muscularity, of the flower of his youth, his 
handsome face sweetened by a.kind and simple heart, in motion, 
surely, he steps forth from some shadowy chamber, strigi in hand, as ` 
of old, and with his coarse towel or cloak of monumental drapery over 
one shoulder. But whither precisely, you may ask, and as what, is 
he moving there in the doorway? Well! in effect, certainly, it is 
the memory of the dead lad, emerging thus froni his tomb,—the still 
active soul, or permanent thought, of him, as he most liked to be, 

The Harpy Tomb, so called from ita mysterious winged creatures 
with human faces, carrying the little shrouded souls of the dead, is a 
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work many generations earlier than that graceful’ monument of 
Trypho. It was from an ancient cemetery at Xanthus in Lycia that 
it came to the British Museum. The Lycians were not a Greek 
people; but, as happened even with “barbarians” dwelling on the 
coast of Asia Minor, they became lovers of the Hellenic culture, and 
Xanthus, their capital, as may be judged from the beauty of ita ruins, 
managed to have a considerable portion in Greek art, though infusing 
it with a certain Asiatic colour. The frugally designed frieze of the 
Harpy Tomb, in the lowest possible relief, might fairly be placed 
between the monuments of Assyria and those primitive Greek works 
among which it now actually stands. The stiffly ranged figures in 
any other than strictly archaic work would seem affected. But what 
an undercurrent of refined sentiment, presumably not Asiatic, not 
“ barbaric,” lifting those who felt thus about death so early into the 
main stream of Greek humanity, and to a level of visible refinement 
in execution duly expressive of it! 

In that old burial-place of Xanthus, then, a now nameless family, 
or a single bereaved member of it, represented there as a diminutive 
figure crouching on the earth in sorrow, erected this monument, so 
full of family sentiment, and of so much value as illustrating what is 
for us a somewhat empty period in the history of Greek. art, strictly 
so called. Like the less conspicuously adorned tombs around it, like 
the tombs in Homer, it had the form of a tower—-a square tower 
about twenty-four feet high, hollowed at the top into a small chamber, 
for the reception, through a little doorway, of the ured ashes of the 
dead. Four sculptured slabs were placed at this level on the four 
aides of the tower in the manner of a frieze. I said that the winged 
creatures with human faces carry the little souls of the dead. The 
interpretation of these mystic imageries is, in truth, debated. Bat 
in face of them, and remembering how the sculptors and glass-painters 
_ of the Middle Age constantly represented the souls of the dead as tiny 
bodies, one oan hardly doubt as to the meaning of these particular 
details which, repeated on every side, ssem to give the key-note of 
the whole composition.* Those infernal, or celestial, birds, indeed, 
are not true to what is understood to be the harpy form. Call them 
sirens, rather. People, and not only old people, as you know, appear 
sometimes to have been quite charmed away by what dismays most of 
as. The tiny shrouded figures which the sirens carry are carried very 
tenderly, and seem to yearn in their turn towards those kindly nurses 


* In some fine reliefs of the thirteenth century, Jesus bimself draws near to the 
deathbed of his Mother. The soul has already quitted her body, and is seated, a tiny 
crowned figure, on his left arm (es she had carried Him) to be taken to heaven. In 
the beautiful early fourteanth-century monument of Aymer de Valence at Westminster, 
the soul of the deceased, "a small figure wrapped in a mantle,” is supported by two 
angels at the head ofthe tomb. Among many similar instanoes may be mentioned 
the soul of the , Lazarus, on a carved capital at Vázálay ; and the same subject 
in a coloured window at Bourges. The olean, white little creatnre seems glad to escape 
from the body, tattooed all over with its sores iñ a regular pattern. 
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as they pass on their way to a new world. Their small stature, as I 
said, does not prove them infants, but only new-born into that other life, 
and contrasts their helplessness with the powers, the great presences, 
now around them. A cow, far enongh from Myron’s famons illnsive 
animal, suckles her calf. She is one of almost any number of artistic 
symbols of new-birth, of the renewal of life, drawn from a world 
which is, after all, so fall of it. On one side site enthroned, as some 
have thought, the Godcess of Death ; on the opposite side the God- 
dess of Life, with ‘her flowers and fruit. Towards her three young 
maidens are advancing—were they still alive thus, graceful, virginal, 
with their long, plaited hair, and long, delicately-folded tunica, look- 
ing forward to carry on their race into the future ?—and presented 
severally, on the othe: sides of the dark hollow within, three male 
persons——s young man an old man, and a boy—seem to be bringing 
home, somewhat wearily, to their “long home,” the young man, his 
armour, the boy, and the old man, like old Socrates, the mortuary 
cock, a8 they approach some shadowy, ancient deity of the tomb, or it 
may be the throned impersonation of their “fathers of old.” The 
marble surface was coloured, at least in part, with fixtures of metal 
here and there. The designer, whoever he may have been, was pos- 
sessed certainly of some tranquillising second thoughts concerning 
death, which may well have had their value for mourners; and he 
has expressed those thoughts, if lispingly, yet with no faults of com- 
mission, with a befittmg grace, and, in truth, at some points, with 
something already of a really Hellenic definition and vigour. He 
really speaks to us ic his work, through his symbolic and imitative 
figures,—-speaks to ou- intelligence persuasively. 

The surviving thought of the lad Trypho, returning from his tomb 
to the living, was of athletic character; how he was and looked when 
in the flower of his strength. And it is not of the dead but of the 
living, who look and sre as he, that the artistic genius of this period 
is full. It id a period, truly, not of battles, such as those com- 
memorated in the Marbes of Afgina, but of more peaceful contest—at 
Olympia, at the Isthmas, at Delphi—the glories of which Pindar sang 
in language suggestive of a sort of metallic beauty, firmly cut and 
embossed, like crowns of wild olive, of parsley and bay, in orisp 
gold. First, however. it had been necessary that Greece should win 
ita liberty, political standing-ground, and a really social air to breathe 
in, with development of the youthful limbs. Of this provesa Atheng 
was the chief scene; and the earliest notable presentment of 
humanity by Athenian art was in celebration of those who had vindi- 
cated liberty with their lives—two youths again, in a real incident, 
which had, however, zhe quality of a poetic invention, turning, as it 
did, on that ideal or ~omantic friendship which was characteristic of 
the Greeks. 
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With something, perhaps, of hieratic convention, yet presented as 
they really were,as friends and admirers loved to think of them, 
Harmodins and Aristogeiton stood, then, soon after their heroic death, 
side by aide in bronze, the work of Antenor, in a way not to. be 
forgotten, when, thirty years afterwards, a foreign tyrant, Xerxes, 
carried them away to Persia. Kritioa and Nesistes were, therefore, 
employed for a reproduction of them, which would naturally be 
somewhat more advanced in style. In its turn this also disappeared. 
The more curious student, however, would still fancy’ he saw the 
trace of it—of that copy, or of the original, afterwards restored to 
Athens—here or there, on vase or ooin. But in fact the -véry 
images of the heroic youths were become but ghosta, haunting the 
story of Greek art, till they found or seemed to find a body once more 
when, not many years since, an acute observer detected, as he thought, 
in a remarkable pair of statues in the Museum of Naples, if freed from 

incorrect restorations and rightly set together, a veritable descendant 
from the original work of Antenor. With all their truth to physical 
form and movement, with a conscious mastery of delineation, they were, 
nevertheless, in certain detailea, in the hair, for instance, archaic, or 
rather archaistic+—designedly archaic, as from the hand of a workman, 
for whom, in this subject, archaism, the very touch of the ancient 
master, had a sentimental or even a religious value. And 
unmistakably they were young assassins, moving, with more than 
fraternal unity, the younger in advance of and covering the elder, 
according to the account given by Herodotus, straight to their 
purpose :—against two wicked brothers, as you remember, two good 
friends, on behalf of the dishonoured sister of one of them. 

Archssologists have loved to adjust them tentatively, with various 
hypotheses as to the precise manner in which they thus went ‘together. . 
' Meantime they have figured plausibly as representative of Attic 
sculpture at the end of its first period, still immature indeed, but 
with.a just claim to take breath, so to speak, having now accomplished 
some stades of the journey. Those young heroes of Athenian demo- 
` Tao, then, indicate already what placè Athens and Attica will , 
occupy in the supreme age of art soon to come; indicate also the, 
subject from which that age will draw the main stream of ite inspir- 
stion—living youth, ‘‘iconic” in its exact portraiture, or “ heroic” 
as idealised in various degrees under the influence of great thoughts 
about it—youth in its self-denying contention towards great effecta ; 
great intrinsically, as at Marathon, or when Harmodius and Aristo- 
geiton fell, or magnified by the force and splendour of Greek imagi- 
nation with the stimulus of the national games. For the most part, 
indeed, it is not with youth taxed spasmodically, like that of Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton, and the “ necessity ™ that was upon it, that tha 
Athenian mind and heart are now busied; but with youth in ite 
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voluntary labours, its habitual and measured discipline, labour for ita 
own sake, or in wholly friendly contest for prizes which in reality 
borrow all their value from the quality of the receiver. 

We are with Pindar, you see, in this athletic age of Greek sculpture. 
It is the period no longer of battle against a foreign foe recalling the 
Homeric ideal, nor against the tyrant at home, fixing a dubious ideal 
for the future, but of peaceful combat as a fine art—pulvis Olympicus. 
Anticipating the arta, poetry, a generation before Myron and Poly- 
cleitus, had drawn already from the youthful combatants in the great 
national games the motives of those Odes, the bracing words of which, 
as I said, are like work in fine bronze, or as Pindar himself suggests 
in ivory and gold. Sung in the victor’s supper-room, or at the door 
of his abode, or with the lyre and the pipe as they took him home in 
procession through the streets, or commemorated the happy day, orina 
temple where he laid up his crown, Pindar’s songs bear witness to 
the pride of family or township in the physical perfection of son or 
citizen, and his consequent success in the long or the short foot-raoe, 
or the foot-race in armour, or the pentathlon, or any part of it. 
“ Now on one, now on another,” as the poet tells, “ doth the grace 
that quickeneth (quickeneth, literally, on the racecourse) look favour- 
ably.” “Apicrov b8wp, he declares indeed, and the actual prize, as we 
know, wae in itself of little or no worth—a cloak, in the Athenian 
games, but at the greater games a mere handful of parsley, a few sprigs 
of pine or wild olive. The prize has, so to say, only an intellectual 
or moral value. Yet actually Pindar’s own verse is all of gold and 
wine and flowers, is itself ayowedly a flower, or “ liquid nectar,’ or 
“ the sweet fruit of his soul to men that are winners in the games.” 
“ As when from a wealthy hand one lifting a cup, made glad within 
with the dew of the vire, maketh gift thereof to a youth :”—the key- 
note of Pindar’s verse is there! This brilliant-living youth of his day, 
of the actual time, for whom, as he saya, he “ awakes the-clear-toned 
gale of song *—érmwr oluov Avyov»—that song mingles sometimes 
with the splendours of a recorded ancient lineage, or with the legendary 
‘greatness of a remoter past, its gode and heroes, patron or anoeator, 
it might be, of the famous young man of the hour, or with the glory 
end solemnity of the immortals themselves taking a share in mortal 
contests. On such pretext he will tell a new story, or bring to ite last 
perfection by his manner of telling it, his pregnancy and studied 
beauty of expression, an old one. The tale of Castor and Polydeukes, 
the sppropriate patrons of-virginal yet virile youth, ees and 
mounted, he tells in all its hnman interest. 

“Ample ig the glory stored up for Olympian winners.” 
And what Pindar’s contemporaries asked of him for the due 
appreciation, the consciousness, of it, by way of song, that the next 
generation sought, by way of sculptural memorial in marble, and 
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above all, as it seems, in bronze. The keen demand for athletic 
statuary, the honour attached to the artist employed to make his 
statue at Olympia, or at home, bear witness again to the pride with 
which a Greek town, the pathos, it might be, with which a family, 
looked back to the victory of one of its members. In the courta of 
Olympia a whole population in marble and bronze gathered quickly,— 
a world of portraits, out of which, as the purged and perfected essence, 
the ideal sonl, of them, emerged the Diadumenus, for instance, the 
Discobolus, the so-called Jason of the Louvre. Olympia was in truth, as 
Pindar says again, a mother of gold-crowned contesta, the mother of a 
large offspring. All over Greece the enthusiasm for gymnastic, for 
the life of the gymnasia, prevailed. It was a gymnastic which, under 
the happy conditions of that time, was already surely what Plato 
pleads for, already one half music,. novorxn, & matter, , partly, of 
character and of the soul, of the fair proportion between soul and 
body, of the soul with itself Who can doubt it who sees and con- 
siders the still irresistible grace, the contagious pleasantness, of the 
Discobolus, the Diadumenus, and a few other precious survivals 
‘from the athletic age which immediately preceded the manhood of 
Pheidias, between the Persian and the Peloponnesian wars ? 

Now this predominance of youth, of the youthful form, in art, of. 
bodily gymnastic promoting natural advantages to the utmost, of the 
physical perfection developed thereby, ie a sign that essential mastery 
has been achieved by the artist—-the power, that is to say, of a full 
and free realisation. For such youth, in ita very essence, is a matter 
properly within the limita of the visible, the empirical, world; and 
in the presentment of it there will be no place for symbolic hint, 
none of that reliance on the helpful imagination of the spectator, the 
legitimate scope of which is a large one, when art is dealing with 
religious objects, with what in the fulness of its own nature is not 
really expressible at all. In any passable representation of the Greek 
discobolus, ag in any passable representation of an English oricketer, 
there can be no successful evasion of the natural difficulties of the 
‘thing to be done——the difficulties of competing with nature itself, 
or ita maker, in that marvellous combination of motion and rest, of 
inward mechanism with the so smoothly finished surface and outline 
— finished ad unguem-———which enfold it. 

Of the gradual development of such mastery of natural detail, a 
veritable counterfeit of nature, the veritable rhythmus of the runner, 
for example—twinkling heel and ivory shoulder-—we have hints and 
traces in the historians of art. One had attained the very turn and 
texture of the crisp locks, another the very feel of the tense nerve 
and full-flnshed vein, while with another you saw the bosom of Ladas 
expand, the lips part, as if for a last breath ere he reached the goal. 
Tt ‘was like a child finding little by little the use of its limbs, the 
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testimony of ita senses, at a definite moment. With all its 
poetic impulse, it is an age clearly of faithful observation, of 
what we call realism, alike in its iconic and heroic work; alike 
in portraiture, that is to say, and in the presentment of divine 
or abstract types. Its workmen are close students now of the 
diving form as such; alm with succeas at an ever larger and more 
various expreasion of ita details; or replace a conventional statement 
of them by a real and lively one. That it was thus is attested in- 
directly by the fact that they busied themselves, seemingly by way of 
& tour de force, and with no essential interest in such subject, alien 
as it was from the pride of health which is characteristic of the 
gymnastic life, with the expression of physical pain, in Philoctetes, 
for instance. The adroit, the swift, the strong, in full and free 
exercise of: their gifts, to the delight of others and of themselves, 
though their sculptural recorfl has for the most part perished, are 
specified in ancient literary notices as the sculptor’s favourite subjects, 
repeated, remodelled, over and over again, for the adornment of the 
actual scene of athletic success, or the market-place at home of the 
distant Northern or Sicilian town whence the priseman had come.— 
A countless series of popular illustrations to Pindars Odes! And 
if art was still to minister to the religious sense, it could only be by 
clothing celestial spirits also as nearly as possible in the bodily sem- 
blancs of the various athletic combatants, whose patrons respectively 
they were supposed to be, 

The age to which we are come in the story of Greek art presents 
¢o us indeed only a chapter of scattered fragmenta, of names that are 
little more, with but surmise of their original significance, and mere 
reasonings as to the sort of art that may have occupied what are 
really empty spaces. Two names, however, connect themselves 
gloriously with certain extant works of art: copies, it is true, at 
various removes, yet copies of what is still found delightful through 
them, and by copyists who for the most part were themselves masters. 
Through the variations of the copyist, the restorer, the mere 
imitator, these works are reducible to two famous original types—tho' 
Discobolus or quoit-player, of Myron, the beau idéal (we may use 
that term for once justly) of athletic motion; and the Diadumenus 
of Polycleitus. Binding the fillet or crown of victory upon his head 
he presenta the beau tdéal of athletic repose. He almost begins to 
think. 

Myron was a native of Eleutheræ®, and a pupil of Ageladas of 
‘Argos. There is nothing more to tell by way of positive detail of 
this so famous artist, save that the main scene of his activity was 
Athens, now become the centre of the artistic as of all other modes 
of life in Greece. Mulitplicasse veritatem videtur, says Pliny. 
He was in fact an earnest realist or naturalist, and rose to central 
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perfection in the portraiture, the idealised portraiture, of athletic 
‘youth, from a mastery first of all in the delineation of inferior objects, 
of little lifeless or living things, Think, however, for n moment how 
" winning such objects are still, as presented on Greek coins :——the ear 
of corn, for instance, on those of Metapontum ; the microscopic cockle- 
shell, the dolphins, on the coins of Syracuse. Myron, then, passes 
from pleasant truth of that kind to the delineation of the worthier 
sorte of animal life—-the ox, the dog : to nothing short of illusion in the 
treatment of them, as ancient connoisseurs would have you understand. 
It is said that there are thirty-six extant epigrams on his brazen cow. 
‘That animal has her gentle place in Greek art, from the Siren tomb, 
suckling her young there, as the type of eternal rejuyenescence, 
onwards to the procession of the Higin frieze, where, still breathing 
deliciously of the distant pastures, she is led to the altar. We feeb 
sorry for her, as we look, go lifelike is the carved marble. The 
‘soulptor who worked there, whoever he may ‘have been, had profited 
doubtless by the study of Myron’s famous work. For what purpose 
‘he made it, does not appear ;—as an architectural ornament; or a votive 
offering ; perhaps only because he liked making it. In hyperbolic 
_ epigram, at any rate, the animal breathes, explaining sufficiently the 
‘point of Pliny’s phrase regarding Myron :—Corporum curiosus. And 
when he came to his main bnsiness with the quoit-player, the 
wrestler, the runner, he did not for a moment forget that they too 
were animals, young animals, delighting in natural motion, in free 
courses through the yielding air, over uninterrupted space, according 
to Aristotle’s definition of pleasure :—‘‘ the unhindered exercise of one’s 
natural force.” Corporum tenus curtosus:—he was a “curious workman” - 
as far os the living bedy is concerned. Pliny goes on to qualify that 
phrase by saying that he did not express the sensations of the mind : 
—anims sensus, But just ‘there, in faot, precisely in such limitation, 
we find what authenticates Myron’s peculiar value in the evolution of 
Greek art. It is of the essence of the athletic prizeman, involved in 
the very ideal of the quoit-player, the cricketer, not to give expression 
to mind, in any antagonism to, or invasion of, the body; to mind as 
-anything more than a fanction of the, body, whose healthful balance 
‘of functions it may so easily perturb ;—-to disavow that insidious enemy 
of the fairness of the bodily soul as such. 
Yet if the art of Myron was but little ocoupied with the reasonable 
soul (antmus), with those mental situations the expression of which, 
though it may have a pathos and a beauty of ita own, is for the most 
part adverse to the proper expression of youth, to the beauty of 
youth, by causing it to be no longer youthful, he was certainly a 
imaster of the animal or physical soul there (anima): how it is, how it 
displays itself, sa illustrated. for instance in the Dtscobolus. Of 
voluntary, animal motion the very soul is undoubtedly there. . We 
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have but translations into marble of the original in bronze. In that 
it was as if a blast of cool wind had congealed the metal, or the living 
youth, fixed him imperishably in that moment of rest which lies 
between two opposed motions, the backward swing of the right arm, 
the movement forwards 2n which the left foot is in the very act of 
starting. The matter of the thing, the stately. bronze or marble, thus 
rests indeed; but the artistic form of it, in truth, scarcely more, even 
to the eye, than the rolling ball or disk, may be said to rest, at every 
moment of its course,~- ust metaphysically, you know. 

This mystery of combined motion and rest, of rest in motion, had 
involved, of course, on tae part of the soulptor who had mastered ita 
secret, long and intricats consideration. Archaic as it is, primitive 
still in some respects, ful ofthe primitive youth it celebrates, it is, in 
fact, a learned work, and suggested to a great analyst of literary style, 
singular as it may seem, the “elaborate” or ‘‘ contorted” manner in 
literature of the later Latin writers, which, however, he finds 
“laudable ” for ita purpose. Yet with all its learned involution, thus 
so oddly characterised by Quintilian, so entirely is this quality subor- 
dinated to the proper purpose of the Driscobolus as a work of art, a 
thing to be looked at rather than to think about, that it makes one 
exclaim still, with the poet of athletes, “ The natural is ever best | ”— 
ro È? ug drav xpirtoroy. Perhaps that triumphant, unimpeachable 
naturalness is after all the reason why, on seeing it for the first time, 
it suggests no new view cf the beauty of human form, or point of view 
for the regarding of it; 13 acceptable rather as embodying (say, in one 
perfect flower) all one has ever fancied or seen, in old Greece or on 
Thames’ side, of the unspoiled body of youth, thus delighting itself: 
and others, st that perfect, because unconscious, point of good-fortune, 
as it moves or rests just there for a moment, between the animal and 
spiritual worlds. “ Grant them,’ you pray in Pindar's own words, 
“ grant them with feet sc light to pass through life |” 

The face of the yotng man, as you see him in the British 
Museum for instance, with fittingly inexpressive expression (look into, 
look at the curves of, the blossomlike cavity of the opened mouth) is 
beautiful, but not altogether virile. The eyes, the facial lines which 
they gather into one, seem ready to follow the coming motion of the 
discus as those of an onlooker might be; but that head does not 
really belong to the diabolus. To be assured of this you have bat 
to compare with that version in the British Museum the most authentic 
of all derivations from the original, preserved till lately at the Palazzo 
Massimi in Rome. Hera, the vigorous head also, with the face, 
smooth enough, but spare, and tightly drawn over muscle and bone, 
is sympathetic with, yielas itself to, the concentration, in the most 
literal sense, of all beside ;—is itself, in very truth, the steady centre 
of the discus, which begins to spin. As the source of will, the source 
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of the motion with which the discus is already on the wing,—that, 
and the entire form. The Discdolus of the Massimi Palace presenta, 
Moreover, in the hair, for instance, those survivals of primitive manner 
which would mark legitimately Myron’s actual Pre-pheidiac stand- 
point ; as they are congruous also with a certain archaic, a more than 
merely athletic, spareness of form generally—delightful touches of 
anreality in this realist of a great time, and of a sort of convention- 
alism that has an attraction in itself. 

Was it a portrait? . That one can so much as ask the question is a 
proof how far the master, in spite of his lingering: archaism,,ia come 
already from the antique marbles of dAlgina. Was it the portrait of 
one much-admired youth, or rather the type, the rectified essence, of 
many such, at the most pregnant, the essential, moment, of the exer- 
cise of their natural powers, of what they really were? Have we 
here, in short, the soulptor Myron’s reasoned memory of many’a 
quoit-player, of a long flight of quoit-players ; ; as, were he here, he 
‘might have given us the cricketer, the passing generation of omoketera, 
sub specie etornitaiis, under the eternal form of art? 

Was it in that case a commemorative or votive statue, such as 
Pausanias found scattered throughout Greece? Was it, again, 
designed to be part only of some larger ‘decorative scheme, as some 
have supposed of the Venus of Milo, or a work of genre as we say, 
a thing intended merely to interest, to gratify the taste, with no 
farther purpose? In either case it may have represented some 

- legendary quoit-player— Perseus at play with Acrisius fatally, as one 
hag suggested ; or Apollo with Hysointhnus, as Ovid describes him in 
a work of poetic genre. 

And if the Diseobolus is, after all, a work of genre—a work merely — 
imitative of the detail of actual life——for the adornment of a room in 
private house, it would be only one of many such produced in 
“Myron’s day. It would be, in fact, one of the priste directly 
attributed to him by Pliny, little congruous as they may seem with 
tthe grandiose motions of his more characteristic work. Tho prista, 
‘the sawyers,—a celebrated creation of the kind,—is supposed to have 
given its name to the whole class of like things. No age, indeed, since 
‘the rudiments of art were mastered, can have been without such re- 
productions of the pedestrian incidents of every day, for the mere 
pleasant exercise at once of the curiosity of the spectator and the 
imitative instinct of the producer. The Terra-Cotta Rooms of the 
‘Louvre and the British Museum are a proof of it. One such work 
indeed there is, delightfol in itself, technically exquisite, most 
interesting by ita. history, which properly finds ita place beside the 
larger, the full-grown, physical perfection of the Discobolus, one of 
whose alert younger brethren he may be-——the Spinario namely, the boy 
drawing a thorn from his foot, preserved in the so rare, veritable 
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antique bronze at Rome, in the Museum of the Capitol, and well known 
in a host of ancient and modern reproductions. 

There, or elsewhere in Rome, tolerated*in the general destruction 
of ancient sculpture— ike the “ Wolf of the Capitol,” allowed by way 
of heraldic sign, as in modern Siena, or like the equestrian figure of 
Marcus Aurelius doing duty as Charlemagne,—like those, but like very 
few other works of Lhe kind, the Spinarto remained, well-known 
and in honour, throughout the Middle Age. Stories like that of 
Ledas the famous runner, who died as he reached the goal in 4 
glorious foot-race of boys, the subject of a famons work by Myron 
himself (the “last breath,” as you saw, was on the boy’s lips) were 
told of the half-grown bronze lad at the Capitol. Of necessity, but 
fatally, he must pause‘for a few moments in his course ; or the course is 
at length over, or the breathless journey with some all-important tidings; 
and now, not till now, he thinks of resting to draw from the sole of his . 
foot the cruel thorn, criven into it as he ran. In any case, there he 
still sits for a moment, for ever, amid the smiling admiration of 
centuries, in the agility, in the perfect natvedé also as thus occupied, 
of his sixteenth year, to which the somewhat lengthy or attenuated | 
structure of the limbs is conformable. And then, in this attenuation, 
in the almost Egyptian proportions, in the shallowness of the chest 
and shoulders especially, in the Phoenician or old Greek sharpness and, 
length of profile, and the long, conventional, wire-drawn hair of the 
boy, arching formally over the forehead and round the neck, there igs- 
something ‘of archaitm, of that archaism which survives, truly, ix 
Myron’s own work, blanding with the grace and power of well-nigh the 
maturity of Greek art. The blending of interests; of artistic alliances, - 
is certainly delightfal. 

Polyoleitus, the other famous name of this period, and with a fame- 
justified by work we may still study, at least in its immediate deriva- 
aves, had also tried Lis hand with success in such subjects. In the- 
Astragalizontes, for instance, well-known to antiquity in countless. 
reproductions, he had treated an incident of the every-day life of every 
age, which Plato skesches by the way. 

Myron, by patience of genius, had mastered the secret of the 
expression of moverent, had plucked ont the very heart of ita 
mystery. Polyoleitus, on the other hand, is above all the master of 
rest, of the expression of rest after toil, in the victorious and crowned 
athlete, Diadumenus. In many slightly varying forms, marble ver- 
sions of the original m bronze of Delos, the Diadumenus, indifferently, 
mechanically, is bincing round his head a ribbon or fillet. In the 
Vaison copy at the British Museum it was of silver. That simple 
fillet is, in fact, a dsadem, a crown, and he assumes it as a victor >" 
but, as I said, mechanically, and, prize in hand, might be asking 
himself whether after all it had been worth while. For the active 
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beauty of the Agonistes of which Myron’s -art i3 full, we have here, 
then, the passive beauty of the victor. But the later incident, the 
realisation of rest, is actually in affinity with a certain earliness, so to 
call it, in the temper and work of Polycléitus. He is already some- 
thing of a reactionary ; or pauses, rather, to enjoy, to convey enjoyably 
to others, the full savour of a particular moment in the development. 
of his oraft, the moment of the perfecting of restful form, before the 
mere consciousness of technical mastery in delineation urges forward the 


_art of sculpture to a bewildering infinitude of motion. In opposition to 
_ the ease, the freedom, of others, his aim is, by a voluntary restraint 


in the exercise of such technical mastery, to achieve nothing lees than 
the impeccable, within certain narrow limits. He still hesitates, is 
self-exacting, seems even to have checked a growing readiness of hand in 
tho artista about him. He was renowned as a graver, found much to 


_ do with the chisel and with many a fine after-thought, when the 


r 


rough-casting of his work was over. He studied human form under 
such conditions as would bring out its natural features, its static laws, 
in their entirety, their harmony ; and in an academics work, so to speak, 


_no longer to be clearly identified in what may be derivations from 


it, he claimed to have fixed the canon, the common measure, of perfect 
man. Yet with Polycleitus cerfainly the measure of man was not 
yet ‘the measure of an angel,” but still no more than that of mortal 
youth; of youth, however, in that scrupulous and uncontaminate 
purity of form which recommended itself even to the Greeks as 
befitting messengers from the gods, if such messengers should come. 
And yet a large part of Myron’s contemporary fame depended on 
‘his religious work—on his statue of Hera, for instance, in ivory and 
gold—that too, doubtless, expressive, as appropriately to ite subject -as 
to himself, of a passive beauty. We see it still, perhaps, in the coins 
of Argos. And has not the crowned victor, too, in that mechanic 
action, in his demure attitude, something which reminds us of the 
religious significance of the Greek athletic service ? It was a sort of 
worship, you know—-that department of public life ; such worship as 
Greece, still in its superficial youth, found itself best capable of. At 


‘east thoge solemn contests began and ended with prayer and saorifice. 


‘Their most honoured prizes were a kind of religiously symbolical 
objects. The athletic life certainly breathes of abstinence, of rule, 
and the keeping under of one’s self. And here in the Diadumenus 
we have one of its priests, a priest of the religion whose central 
motive was what has been called “the worship of the body,”—its 
modest priest. 

The so-called Jason at the Louvre, the Avonyomenus/ and a certain ` 
number of 'others you will meet with from time to time, whatever 
the age and derivation of the actual marble which reproduced for 


Rome, for Africa, or Gaul, types thet can have had their first origin 
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in one ouly time and place, belong, at least msthetically, to this 
group, together with tae Adorante of Berlin, Winckelmann’s antique 
favourite, who with uplifted face and hands seems to be indeed 
in prayer, looks immaculate enough to be interceding for others. 
As to the Jason of the Louvre, one aske at first sight of 
him, as he stoops to make fast the sandal on his foot, whether 
the young man can be already so marked a personage. Is he 
already the approved hero, bent on some great act of his 
famous e¢popes; or mere youth only, again, arraying itself me- 
chanically, but alert in eye and soul, prompt to be roused to any 
great action whatever? ‘The vaguely opened lips certainly suggest 
the latter view ; if indeed the body and the head (in a different sort 
of marble) really beloag to one another. Ah! the more closely you 
consider the fragmenzs of antiquity, those stray letters of the old 
Gresk msthetic alphabet, the less positive will your conclusions be- 
come, because leas conclusive the data regarding artistic origin and ` 
purpose. Set here also, however, to the end that in a congruous 
atmosphere, in a real perspective, they may assume their full moral 
and æsthetic expressin, whatever of like spirit you may come upon 
in Greek or any other work, remembering that in England also, in 
Oxford, we have still, for any master of such art that may be given 
as, subjects truly ‘ made to his hand.” 

As with theae, so with their prototypes at Olympia, or at the 
Isthmus, above all pertaps in the Diadumenus of Polycleitus, a certain 
melancholy (a pagan melancholy, it may be rightly called, even when 
we detect it in our English youth) is blent with the final impression 
we retain of them. They are at play indeed, in the sun ; buta little 
cloud passes over it ncw and then; and just because of them, because 
they are there, the whole aspect of the place is chilled snddenly, 
beyond what one could have thought possible, into what seema, never- 
theless, to be the proper and permanent light of day. For though 
they pass on from age to age the type of what is pleasantest to look 
on, which, as type, is indeed eternal, it is, of course, but for an hour 
that it reste with amy one of them individually. Assuredly they 
have no maladies of monl any more than of the body.—.Anims sensus 
non expressi. But if they are not yet thinking, there is the capacity 
of thought, of painful thought, in them, as they seem to be aware 
wistfully. In the Deadumenus of Polycleitus this expression allies 
` iteelf to the long-drawn facial type of his preference, to be found also 
in another very different subject, the ideal of which he fixed in Greek 
eculpture—the would-be virile Amazon, in exquisite pain, alike of 
body and soul—the “ Wounded Amazon.” We may be reminded that 
in the firat‘mention o? athletic contests in Greek literature in the 
twenty-third book of the Jitad, they form part of the funeral rites 
of the hero Patroclus. 
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It is thus, though but in the faintest degree, even with the verit- 
able prince of that world of antique bronze and marble, which 
might well be set where Winckelmann set the Adorante, the Dis- 
cobolus at Rest, namely, of ,the Vatican, representing probably the 
original of Alcamenea,in whom, a generation after Pheidias, an earlier 


and more earnest spirit still survived. Although the crisply trimmed 


head may seem a little too small to our, perhaps not quite nghtful, 
eyes, we might acoept. him for that canbn, or measure, of the perfect 
human form, which Polycleitus had proposed. He is neither the 
victor at reat, as with Polyoleitus, nor the combatant already in 
motion, a8 with Myron; but, as if stepping backward from Myron’s 
precise point of interest, and with the heavy dtscus still in the left hand, 
is preparing for his venture, taking stand carefully on the right 
foot. Hye and mind concentre, loyally, entirely, upon the business in 


‘hand. The very finger is reckoning while he watches, intent upon. 


the cast of another, as the metal glides to the goal. Take him,.to 
‘lead you forth quite out of the narrow limits of the Greek world. You 
have pure humanity there, with a glowing, yet restrained joy and 
delight in itself, but without vanity: and it «ús pure. There is 
nothing certainly supersensual in that fair, round head, any more 
than in the long, agile limba; but also no impediment, natural or 
acquired. - To have achieved just that, was the Greek’s truest claim 
for furtherance in the main line of human development. He had 
been faithful, we cannot help saying, as we pass from that youthfub 
company, in what comparatively is perhaps little—in the culture, 
the administration, of the visible world; and he merited, so we might’ 
go on to say—-he merited Revelation, something which should solace his 
heart in the inevitable fading of that. We are reminded of those 
strange prophetic words of the Wisdom, the Logue, by whom God 
made the world, in one of the saptential, half Platonic books of the 
Hebrew Scriptures :—“ I was by him, as one brought up with him ; 
rejoicing in the habitable parta of the earth. My delights were with 
the sona of men.” ‘ 
@ WALTER PATER, | 


Ț 
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NGULISHMEN are the mich cows of the world. They are 
the great lenders from whom all other nations borrow. 
For generations they have been rich and saving, until at last their 
annual acoumulations have become greater than the annual openings 
for legitimate investment. So severe has the pressure become 
that latterly the money-lender has been forcing his money into 
every kind of undertaking, in all parts of the world, creating, by his 
own eagerness to lend, the corresponding desire to borrow. . It is the 
weight of uninvested money which stimulates borrowing, not the 
cupidity of the impecunious. Borrowing has not produced lending, 
but lending borrowing. Interest has continued to fall because there 
are more lenders than borrowers. If Englishmen think, then, that 
any communities have dipped too deep into the English purse, they 
can easily apply the corective by a little self-control. They should 
abstain from further lending. This may seem a heroic remedy; but 
it is the only remedy. 

Much of the surplus money has found its way to Australasia. In 
some quarters it has been freely asserted that it has been wasted by 
those to whom it was lent, that ita constant flow has created a 
fictitious prosperity which must cease aa soon as the stream becomes 
dry, and tbat there is very serions danger that the money already lent 
will never be repaid. It is difficult to imagine that those who give 
vent to such opinions can have conscientiously studied the position of 
affairs in Australasia; bot the attention which they have received 
seems to demand a categorical reply. As an example of the reckless 
false statements of these writers, the series of articles on Australasia 
which have recently appeared in the Investors’ Review may be taken as 
fair specimens. The editor of this financial magazine has been more 
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indifferent to facta than any other writer on the subject, but the 
general line of his attack i is not so novel as his method of advancing it. 
Mr. Wilson declares in round terms that the supposed prosperity of 
Australasia is a delusion—that borrowed money is the beginning and 
end of it—and its cessation the oertain precursor of repudiation, 
_bankruptey and general disaster. Imports, it is asserted, are bought 
with borrowed money; customs receipts depend on importa; revenue 
rosta upon customs receipts. The value of land and the price of 
wages are both due to borrowed money. The one fact about these 
colonies is debt, and there is no other fact. Readers who have been | 
ready enough to suppose that these charges are tinged with exaggera- 
tion, will perhaps be surprised to learn that they are, in the main, 
the exact reverse of the truth—that borrowed money has not had the 
effect suggested, and that cessation of borrowing iui to greater . 
prosperity than ever, ` 

We take the following passages from'the Investors’ Review as 
exatiplea of opinions which are not confined to that magazine. We 
read (vol. ii. p. 10): “But the moment borrowing stops, the traffic 
(on the railways) falls off, and net revenue dwindles.” And (p. 12): 
“ With loan-raising stopped, the importa would at onos fall off.” .. . 
“ Assume that the loans are stopped, and that the importa fall back 
in consequence from £16,000,000 or £17,000,000 to 210,000,000 or 
212,000,000.” 

The allegation is repeated (vol. i. p. 895) with regard to New 
Zealand, thus : “Tn former years these custome receipta were kept up 
by imports bought with borrowed money . . the mainstay of the 
country’s revenue is therefore being whittled away.” 

It is precisely from New Zealand that we get the refutation of this - 
charge. That colony has not borrowed since June 1888, and ‘her 


expenditure on public works ont of loans has almost ceased. These are 
the figures : 


a 


1887 . . . £87,558,558 --- £1,727,298 .. £1,573, 788 
1885 . . « 86,758,4B7° --... 1,789,220 SEA 824,880 
1889 . . . 88,875,050 .. ` 1,866,588 eee 515,058 
1890 . . «. 88,667,950 sive 1,851,421 ee 898,817 
1891 . . . 88,880,850 he 1,892,929 sii 846,824 
1892 . . . 88,718,088 sis 1,885,770 sss one 


4 


The- gross debt has slightly increased by conversions which have 
reduced the interest on the debt, and therefore been profitable to the 
colony ; expenditure on public works has steadily and largely 
decreased until it has become only one-fifth of what it was five years 
ago. The expenditure of borrowed money would show a still greater 
decrease, because only a small portion of the money spent in the later 
years on public works is borrowed. When this happens importa, we 
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are told, should fall of 40 per cent., customs receipts to a like 
amount, and railway revenue should be seriously diminished. The 
reverse has occurred, as the following table shows: 


Customs Ket rulwsy 
Your, Imports, Tepis rervenne. 
1887 . . £6,245,516 £1,278, 387 £807,515 
1888 . » 6,941,900 1,890,707 850,570 
1889 . . 6,508 868 1,478,879 412,782 
1890 . - 6,.80,525 1,586,868 420,908 | 
189i . » 608,849 1 852,780 ae. 408,914 
1892 . » 6,948, 056 1,625,271 awe 449 880 


It will be observed that there was a slight fall in the imports in 


1888, when expenditurs of borrowed money fell off one-half, but 
that it was soon more than recovered; that customs receipts far from 
being “ whittled away,” as is coolly asserted, have increased each 
year, and that net railwsy revenue increased 50 per cent. in the five 


YoOars. 


è 


The following table sLows how this has happened : 


Lend under 

Year. eallivation. Exports. 
1887 7,284,752 6,086,169 
1888 x 7 670/187 7,767 825 © 
1889 : 8,015,426 9,841,904 
1890 8,482,495 9,811,720 
1891, . 8,898,225 9,588,897 
1892 . 9,559,491 9,584,851 


My authorities for these tables are: A paper resd before the 
Royal Colonial Institute by Mr. W. B. Perceval, Agent-General for 
that colony, on May 10, 1892 (p. 4); an article by the same 
authority in the nosire Review (pp. 661—6), to which I am 
much indebted; Hayters ‘‘ Victorian Year-Book” (vol. ii, sapp. 
p. 452); and the “Ner Zealand Official Handbooks,” 1892, 1898. 
Their significance is clar. When expenditure of borrowed money 
ceases, men who have been employed on public works turn to other 
avocations more immed_ately profitable to the colony. Instead of 
building a bridge they plough a field) An immediate stimulus is 
given to the cultivation of the soil, resulting in larger production and 
much increased exporte; railway revenue is increased because the 
railways have more produce to carry; imports grow as the increased 
exporte give greater purchasing power to the community; customs 
revenue rises with increased imports. Thus it is that every year 
since New Zealand cessed borrowing her Government has had a 
surplus of ever-increasing dimensions. The surplus in 1889 was 
£77,768 ; in 1890, £115,174; in 1891, £148,966 ; in 1892, £165,574. 
If this has happened in New Zealand, for long considered the most 
debt-absorbed of all the Australasian colonies, then ‘Englishmen may. 
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E E Grill: S E conics in the 
neighbouring colonies. 

With regard to the value of land, we read that “ the people of the 

United Kingdom have bought this land at exaggerated values through 
the influence exerted by the enormous borrowings of the colony ” 
(New Zealand). The last valuation, in 1891, of all privately owned, 
land in New Zealand, made for land-tax purposes, gave a total value . 
of £122,000,000. Undoubtedly a great deal of this value was due 
to the expenditure of borrowed money on the land in the shape of 
improvementa. Say that this money was borrowed, inclading private 
as well as public loans, at an average rate of 6 per cant. Now if 
the land can be made to produce more than 6 per cent. it is evident 
that the money borrowed has been profitably spent, resulting in 
benefit as well to the borrower as the lender. Quoting again from 
Mr. Perceval’s rejoinder in the Investors’ Review (vol. i. p. 663), we 
get this explanation. ‘The exports,” he says, “are roughly 
#10,000,000. This ia the balance after local consumption, which 
may certainly be placed at a value of 210,000,000 more, This is not 
a bad return from property estimated to be worth £122,000,000.” 
It gives nearly three times the 6 per cent. dne to the lender. We 
imagine that to borrow at 6 per cent, and spend the money so well 
that it produces 16 per cant., may fairly be considered a wise and 
profitable undertaking. It is absurd to say that ‘the valuation of 
such land is “exaggerated.” The valuation would have to be 
immensely increased in order to reduce the interest it earns to the 
standard in England. 
' The high wages are also said to be due to borrowed money. “We 
read (vol. ii. p. 18): “ There ia no good economic cause for this wide 
divergence between the incomes of workmen in the colony and work- 
men here at home. It is the product, like most other extravagances, 
of the wasteful expenditure of borrowed money, and it must be put 
an end to if the country is to prosper.” 

Here we have the extraordinary doctrine thet high wages and 
prosperity cannot go together. In other passages thea writer deplores 
the smallness of the population in Australia, apparently under the 
impression that increase of population and decrease of wages are the 
paths to prosperity. Jf this were so, then the east of London would 
be the most prosperous section of humanity. But what ia prosperity 
if not a high standard of wages, coupled with cheap living? There | 
is very good and sound economic cause for the high wages in Australia. 
In every new country interest for money is high, because there are 
more openings for the profitable outlay of capital than there is capital 
at disposal. In the same way wages are high, because there is a 
great deal more remunerative work to be done than there are men to 
do it, This is the basis of Australian prosperity. There are so 


\ 


pr 
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many openings for bota capital and labour, and so small a quantity 
of these important fuctors at disposal, that they are only as yet 
employed in the most remunerative undertakings. Hence interest 
on money is double what it is in England, and wages are twice 
as high. The great decrease in expenditure on public works in 
New Zealand has now caused any serious fall in wages, because it 
pays better to till land than to build a bridge. Wages will not, 
therefore, fall in the other colonies when borrowing ceases, nor, if 
they did fall, would tLat be a sign of prosperity. 

Moreover, if wages were indeed artificially raised by loan expendi- 
ture, then the value of land would be artificially depressed by the 
same cause. If wager were not so high, land could be more cheaply 
cultivated, and would de worth more than it is, 

The general effect of Australasian borrowings has been to increase 
the produce of the ‘sail, as is shown by the great increase in exports, 
and thus to add direstly to'the wealth of these colonies. In New 
Zealand they have barrowed at 6 per cent. and made 16 per cent. 
with the money, showing a solid increase in wealth of 10 per cent., 
due to judicious remurerative expenditure of borrowed money. Toa. 
plight extent the policy has kept people from the land and encouraged 
them to live in the towns, thus giving a slightly enhanced artificial 
value to town property. But this has been a trifling evil when com- 
pared with the immense advantages the colonies have derived from 
the judicions expenditare of borrowed money on profitable improve- 
ments. Public revente will not drop when borrowing ceases, because 
when public works expenditure falls off the energies of the people are 
directed to cultivation of the soil, causing an immediate large expan- 
sion of exports, which at once haa its effect in keeping up or increasing 
the importa. Indeed, it is not until borrowing oeases that the benefit 
of past expenditure is adequately felt in the enhanced productive 
capacity of the commrnity. 

The general accusations of the Jnvestors' Review are altogether un- 
supported, either by reason or experience. In other important 


` questions of fact, the pages of this magazine are covered with state- 


ments of s0 unwarraniable a character that we feel compelled to turn 
aside, for a moment, bo expose them. We read, for instance (vol. i. 
p. 395), that “ New Zealand must find new sources of revenue. It 
is to the effort to obtcin this latter that we owe the graduated land 
tax.” This tax was rot “a new source of revenue.” It. was imposed 
instead of the property tax, which was repealed, and it brought in 
just the same revenue It is false to say that it was an added burden 
upon the community. 

One of these articles appeared under the heading, “ Spendthrift New 
South Wales.” Mulhall’s ‘ Dictionary of Statistics,” 1891 (p. 595), 
shows that the Austral an—and the New South Welshman is not below 
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the average—saves annually three times as much as any other man 
in the world. His annual accumulation per head is £20 18s., next 
coming the United States with £6 173. There might be some ‘point 
in speaking of “spendthrift England,” but the adjective is not 
appropriate when applied to the most saving country in the wérld. 
On page 8 (vol. iL) we read that “ it is to be inferred that the sus- 
taining capacity of the soil (of New South Wales) has about reached 
its na limits”; and (p. 12), “the wool-producing capacity of 
New South Wales seems, as we have said, to have almost reached ita 
natural limit.” The following table is taken from the official 


“ Statistics of New South Wales, 1892,” pp. 179, 851, 369, and 
374: l l 
Year, ‘Sheep, Wool arported. Onatile. Horses. 
1886 . a « 87,820,906 ... 168,151,859 lb. ,.. 1,817,815 ... 814,697 
1886 . . » 89,169,804 ... 178,985,640 ,, ... 1,807,844 ... 861,668 
ISBT Og a. mane w+ 216,450,842 ,,  :.- 1,675,487 ... 800,600 | 
. 1888 . 1, vee 285,848,944 ', ... 1,622,907 ... -411,888 
1889 . . 50,106,768 ... 261,858,484 „ ... 1,741,592 ... .480,777 
1890 . . . 65,986,481 ... 286,822,828 ,, ... 1,909,009 ... 444,168 
1891 . . .. 61,881,416 881,887,720 , . 2,048,847 459,755 


~ 


In six years sheep have ee 70 per cent., wool “exports 100 
per cent., cattle 55 per cent., horses 85 per cant.; and the increase 
hes oon very steady from year to year. There is no evidence to 
justify the sasertion that the capacity of the soil of New South Wales 
has reached its natural limite. 

Under the heading, ‘‘ Gold-bewitched Victoria,” we find it stated 
` that “this brief age of gold” is now “dead and gone.” Hayter’s 
« Victorian Statistics,” 1892 (vol. ii. p. 885) shows that the United 
States in 1890 produced 1,588,490 ounces of gold; Russias, 1,028,483 
ounces; and the next agat producer in the world was Victora 
with 588,561 ounces. In proportion to population Victoria left these 
countries “far behind, producing nineteen times as much as the United 
States, and fifty times as much as Russia ; and she distributed half a 
million in one year in dividends from Gola Mining Companies.* Ex- 
cluding the other colonies of Australasia from comparison, gold pays ° 
better i in Victoria than in any other country in the world. And yet 
it is here calmly asserted—as usual without any explanation—that 
the brief age of "old i in Victoria is dead and gone. 

A little farther on (p. 154), the Victorian Statistician’s method of 
computing the private wealth of Victoria is attacked by a vary novel 
kind of argument. Mr. Hayter of Victoria, following the method of 
Dr. Robert Giffen of the English Board of Trade, and also of Mr. 
Coghlan, Government Statistician in New South Wales—a method 
whose accuracy has been proved by Mr. Mulhall’s calculations on an . 
independent system (Mulhall’s “‘ Dictionary of Statistics,” p. 595)— 

' takon the total of the probate ` ‘returns a5 an indication of the total 
; “O d Hayter, vol. HLtpary. 601, 610. 
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value of the wealth left by ARRET persons. Then on the assump- 
tion that the average amount owned by each person living (including 
babies) is equal to the average amount left by each person dying 
(also including babies}, he divides this total by the number of deaths, 
and multiplying that by the number of persons living, gets at the 
total private wealth of the colony. The errors in this system are, 
that the probate returns do not by any means reveal the total wealth | 
of deceased persons. The returns made for probate by the surviving 
relatives of a deceased person will undoubtedly be made as low 
as possible in order to escape’ the heavy Victorian tax. Also, 
Victorians own a great deal of property in the other colonies, which, 
of course, is not entered. A third large factor in unduly minimising 
the probate returns has been—all unconsciously—brought forward by 
the logician who writes in the Investors’ Review. He considers the 
probate returns to be an extravagant basis, for this curious reason. 
“ Infants,” he says, “do not make wills, or leave anything, as a rule, 
nor do the majority of women, neither can we suppose that the bulk 
of the labouring classes perform much in that way.” The writer 
here argues that if these unascertained amounta could be added to 
the total value of the estates left by deceased persons, they would 
lessen that value. ‘The contrary is the cage. Adding them to the 
probate returns would increase the total of those returns. Addition 
always has that effect. The probate returns, then, are much too low; 
they do not adequately reveal the wealth left by deceased persons ; 
and Hayter’s estimate of the ee wealth of the colony is therefore 
below the mark. 

On page 157 (vol. iL) this curions conundrum is propounded: “If 
land, which in England gives twenty-eight to thirty bushels of wheat 
to the acre, does not pey for cultivation, what prospect is there of & 
speedy sale at £2 per acre of land in Victoria, which does not on an 
average produce twelve bushels to the acrer” The answer is, of 
course, that it is cheaner to cultivate in Victoria than in England. 
The same ignorance of, or contempt for, the cost of cultivation ag 
affecting the value of land, is shown in vol. ii. p. 584, where we 
find: “ Last year the rield of wheat in South Australia was a little 
over six bushels per acre, and there were rather more than one 
and a half million acres cultivated; but such a crop really gives 
a farmer nowadays no profit.” In face of this cool assertion, it is. 
curious to observe that for many yeara past the South Australian has 
been much the biggest cultivator of wheat in the world. The popu- 
lation is, roundly, 800,000 ; the area under wheat, roundly, one and a 
half million acres, or five acres per head. No other country in the 
world cultivates as much as one acre of wheat per head. If it does 
not pay, then the South Australians must be a queer people, to say 
nothing of the hopelessly bankrupt condition they must have been 
in for many years past, 
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Then (p. 170), “ Victoria is now in the position of having to borrow 
at advanced rates to pay the interest on money formerly borrowed all 
too cheaply.” Hayter tells us (vol. i. p. 278) that, “The annual 
interest on the public debt, as it existed at the end’ of the financial 
year 1890-1891, was equivalent to an averkge rate of just £4 per 
£100.” Tho latest Victorian loans are floated at 34 per cent., and 
_, their latest quotation is £92, which gives àn interest of £8 16s. to the 
investor. Victoria borrows, therefore, cheaper than she used ta do, 
not dearer. 

In the same article (p. 157) we read : “ Victoria receives iii n0, 
accretion from immigration, and the tendency of the settlers already 
there is to restrict the size of their families as in the old civilised 
communities of Europe.” Mulhall (p. 442) saya: “ The relative loss 
or gain by emigration or immigration in recent years, aa compared 
with the number’of inhabitants, is shown as follows” 


OCOUNTEIER THAT GAINED. 


Increase yearly per 10,000 population. 


Argentina . . . 450 «. 180 ...' 820 . 1980-88 ° 
Australia, . . . 480 .. 207 1. 28 1. 1878-88 
United States . . 3m4 .. 0B 68 .. 1871-80, - 
Bervia . . . . BRD . 184 83 .. 2 1879-84 
Oanada . . . . 180 =. H0 60 .. 1871-80 
Greeoe . . >. IB l—. 88 na 78... 1870-79 
Fmland © . . . 165 0.0 149 8... 1871-80 

, Rumia . . . . 8 ç. IB 18... 1871-82 
Roumanie . . % 7B ., 63 ue 5 .. = 1860-84. 
Hrance . . . 82 21 w 12  .. = 1882-86 
Victora (Hayter)* >. B22 ... 168 .. 186 ... 1881-91 


Hayter (vol. i. p. 367) shows that, exoluding the other colonies of 
Australasia, Victoria is ahead of all countries in the world, except 
Italy, Scotland, and Holland, in the number of births to a marriage, 
while the above table shows that Australis, as a whole, haa a higher 
excess of births over deaths than any ather country in- the world. It 
is not true, then, that: Victoria receives almost no acocretion from 
immigration, and restricts the size of -its families. The facta are 
that, excluding the other colonies of Australasia, Victoria increases 
faster by immigration than any country in the world except one, and 
has more children to a marriage.than any countries except three. 

Once more (vol. i. p. 840), speaking of Queensland: “ About two- 
thirds of the number registered as entering the colony by sea every 
year go away again. ‘The true net excess of emigrants (sie) may be 
less than this—it may also be more; but there can be no question 
that a balance of some sort adverse to the oolony’s population occurs 


* 1893. Vol i pp. 68, 872. 
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“moat years.” Now there never has been, in any one year, any net 
excess of emigrants in Queensland, or any balance adverse to the 
eolony’s population. Hayter (vol. i. p. 151) shows a net excess of 

immigrants into Queensland every year for each of the last ten years; 

and (p. 121) he gives tha total increase of the population of Queensland 

for the ten years, 1871-1581, at 81 per cent., and for the ten years, 

1881-1891, at 84 per cent., according to the census returns. Of 

course these figures shew that, not even excluding the other Australian 

colonies, the population of Queensland has, up to date, increased a 

great deal faster than that of any other country in the world. Perhaps 
it is only characteristic to find the writer who has described fhe most 

saving country in the world as “ Spendthrift New South Wales,” 

speaking of “the actual danger of depopulation” (p. 862) to the 

country whose population inoreases faster than that of any other 


country in the world. But such assertions seem to betray complete 


indifference to the truth. 

As an example of careful statement and close reasoning, take 
his (pp. 856, 857). After saying that the railways of Queens- 
land have cost £7800 per mile, the writer added: “ The work could 
have been done for 21500 per mile.” The next sentence runs: 
“For the year ending June 80, 1891,-the net receipts of these 
railways were brought out as equivalent to £2 8s. lld.. per cent. 
on the capital spent upon them.” So that if Mr. Wilson could 
have built these railways for one-fifth of the capital spent upon them, 
they would have returned interest at £10 19s. 7d. per cent., say 11 per 
cent. Queensland railways, therefore, if properly constructed, would 
pay at least twice as mcch as any other extensive system of railways 
- in the world; and in order to pay off its present debt Queensland 

has only to send for the Editor of the Investors’ Review, get him to 
build railways at 21500 per mile, borrow at £4 per cent, the money 
to build these railways, which will pay £11 per cent, returning a net 
profit of 7 per cent. If this were done extensively the colony would 
very soon be entirely frae from any debt charge. It would all be 
paid by Mr. Wilson’s railways. Similar remarks are made (vol. ii. 
p. 587) concerning the South Anstralian railways which “ought not 
really to have oost more than one-third of this average.” ‘The net 
income of these railways in the year ending June 30, 1802, was 
£5 63. 4d. Lf they had cost no more than a third of what they have 
cost, the net income would have been three times as much, or £15 19s, 
per cent. <A very little further borrowing, for expenditure on rail- 
ways to be built by Mr. Wilson, would clear South Australia of all 
debt charge. 

Again (p. 859): ‘The increase (in the, export of wool) in the 
last five years, for which we have the home returns, was from 
27,627,000 lbs. valued at £1,215,000 in 1887, to 50,592,000 lbs, 
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valued at £2,006,000 in 1891 ; but there was no corresponding increase 
in the numbers of Queensland sheep.” The sheep increased from 
12,926,158 in 1887 to 20,289,688 in 1891 (Hayter, vol. ii. Sum- 
mary). Export of wool increased about 48 per ocent.; sheep 
increased about 56 per cent. Sheep, therefore, increased: more 
than the export of wool.- This fact could easily have been 
ascertained. The writer, however, preferred to spread the false 
statement that there had been “no corresponding increase” in the 
number of sheep. On the same page it is asserted that the ‘‘ remark- 
able expansion ” of the number of sheep, cattle, horses, and pigs 
owned in Queensland “ has not always been profitable nor always 
real. For instance, large numbers of cattle have gone over the 
border into New South Wales in recent years for thé better pastoring ~ 
there.” As to what is profitable, the naked assertion of a writer 
who does not know that farming profits are intimately connected 
with the cost of cultivation, may be dismissed without comment. 
There remains the remarkable assertion that the number of cattle 
owned in Queensland has been fictitiously increased by sending them 
over the border into New South Wales! We have already noted, in 
connection with the probate returns, that addition does not cause a . 
decrease, as was asserted ; so here it hasto be said that subtraction, . 
in the case of cattle, does not cause an increase in their numbers. — 
On page 534, it is said of South Australia: “‘ Were its population 
‘very little larger, it would have great difficulty i in growing enough 
grain to make bread for itself.” Hayter (vol. ii. p. 275) gives the 
exces of exports over importa of South Australian breadstnffs, as 
8,055,858 bushela, Coghlan (“ Wealth and Progress of New’ South 
i Wales, ” 1892, p. 810) gives 6'5 bushels as the present consumption per ° 
head, at which rate it would take a population of 1,877,747 persons to 
consume the present excess of 9,000,000 bushels. In the lsat ten 
years the population of South Australia has increased from 298,509 to 
825,766, or at the rate of about 11 per cent. At this rate it would take .- 
170 years for the population to become great enough to consume its 
present breadstuff exporta. Yet, without facts or figures, or proof of 
any kind, it is lightly asserted that a “ very little larger population ” 
would consume all local breadstuff produce | 
False statements, false argumenta, and prophecies already falsified, 
are the weapons with which this writer has done more than any other 
to besmirch the Australian name. The same writer who has falsified 
so many facts, has no words too violent to express his indignation at 
the terrible dishonesty of Australians. He it is who desoribes the: 
bank managers as guilty of “dishonesty” and “lying” (p. 868), 
adding :. “Such an outcrop of unabashable blackguardism: as these 
Australian bank suspensions have exhibited never took place before in 
the whole history of finance”; and (p. 871), “a disclosure of the 
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true state of affairs might have filled colonial jails with colonial 
Spencer Balfours, Hobbses, and Wrighta. . .. The end of a shame- 
ful career of chicane and frand will be ruin tenfold more irretrievable 
than could have been caused by honest liquidation.” Repudiation, 
according to this diligent searcher after the truth, is a certainty, and 
when it comes, “is more likely than not to be open, defiant, contyme- 
lious ” (p. 549). The prophecy is supported by the statement, without 
proof, that ‘‘ the colonial democracy feels no anxiety to uphold the 
credit of the colony with England” (p. 16), and that “it will soon be 
ready tó demand with brazen throat the repudiation of the~ debt.” 
These wild and violent words would not need comrnent/ were it not 
that Englishmen, have a settled belief that no peopfe in the world are 
honeat except themselves, and no working men/ have either scruples 
or sense exoept their ow the Australia& is.a much superior 
a hoa Hix Wis even, OF average, a better 
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and yet be a very rich man. Debt has to be compared with wealth, 
and taxation with earnings. 

Comparing the British debt with the -Australasian we find that 
Mulhall \(p. 262) puts the British National Debt at £900,000,000 in 
the year 1816, of which £68,000,000 is put down to “ Malversation in 
Ireland,” and the remainder to war. Even if we suppose that a 
similar proportion—one-fifteenth—of the Australian debt has been spent 
in “ malversation,” the remainder has been spent more profitably than 
on war. Mulhall (p. 278) says: “ If we deduct the value of railways 
and waterworks, the public debt of Australasia will be only 
£54,000,000;-or_4 per cent. of the wealth of Australia, against 74 per 
cent. in the United Kingdom.” Einglishmen, according to Mulhall, 
are worth £9,400,000,000. They must add another £9,000,000,000 to 
face of their debt as 

e i 
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lieve that further sums will not be forthooming without effort. 
f at they have already begun to appreciate tHe neveasity for curtailing 
enditure, and for following the example which New Zealand has 
pt them. It may be taken.as a certainty that within the next two. 
or, three years surpluses will be taking the place of deficits. The 
elbourne correspondent of the Economist writes (August 5, 1893): 
‘All the Governmenta are making efforts to retrench, and impelled by 
eceasity they will doubtless be successful, although some time may 
et elapse, before a stable equilibrium is established between revenue 
d expenditure. There is a strong and healthy desire to arrest the 
owth of the deficits and to reassure the public creditore” Jn 
ther words, Australians have some common sense; they are not all 
dole. 
Tt is asserted that they are knayes. The bank reconstructions are 
ted as proof of “ dishonesty,” “lying,” and “ anabashable black- 
ardism,” after the: style of the immortal Jabesx Spencer Balfour. 
e Sydney correspondent of the E-pnomist saya: “If liquidation had 
en forced upon all these suspeuded banks, and they had been 
compelled one and all to bring their 280,000,000 of assets to the 
ammer at a given time, the position. would have been impossible. 
very one would have lost, and no one more than the British creditor.” 
imilar opinions are expressed by that great authority ‘“‘ Fenn on the 
unds.” It should be remembered that Barings with liabilities of 
y 280,000,000 were not allowed to liqnidate for fear of general 
in here, in England, the richest. country in the world. The 
ustralian suspensions affected 2183,000,000 (Australasian Insurance 
nd Banking Record, May 19, 1893), more than four ‘timed the 
arings’ total, in a population of one-tenth the British, Victoria, 
ith a population of only a little over a million, has to produce 
3,000,000 on account of calls for locally-owned bank shares We 
y with perfect confidence that Australia is the only community in 
e world which could live and prosper under such a strain. There 
ire not many countries which would make the attempt.. 
There still remains the biggest bogey of all, that fearful Australian 
orking-man. In a paper already quoted, the Agent-General for 
New Zealand says on this subject : 








“ 80 far from the representatives, who are said to specially represent the 
rkers, clamouring for the expenditure of borrowed money on public 
orke, they have in New Zealand adopted quite a different policy. It is 
y fair to them to point out that they have hitherto been in the vanguard 
those who have advocated retrenchment in Government expenditure, and 
ey are generally strong opponents of further borrowing. They hold that’ 
a public aoada of the past has resulted in enriching individuals, but 
not permanently improved the condition of the working-man, and they 
emend, not public works expenditure, but economical administration with 
its corollary, reduced taxation and greater facilitica fur settling the waste 
ds of the Crown.” 





London, after the style of the Bastille, the burning of Windso 
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These opinions were confirmed by the Earl of Onslow, late Govern 
of “New Zealand, in s paper read before the Royal Colonial Institu 
November 14, 1898. It must be confessed, however, that Britis 
ignorance is cordially reciprocated at the Antipodes. The ave 
Australian expecta every day to hear of the sack of the Tower o 








Oastle (which he imagines to be in London), and general plunder an 
spoliation. He believes that a small privileged class of rich peopl 
cannot long continue to rule an enormous mass of poverty-stricken 
slaves. In his opinion, England is at the brink of a social revolution ; 
he considers that Ireland is a grave source of danger, Russia a 
constant menace, France a nightmare; and wonders how lohg the 
natives of India will continue patiently to submit to foreign domination. 
When, therefore, an Englishman praises Consols, spent’ on war, and 
backed by s country that not only contains the seeds of disaffection 
and turbulence within itself, but is also surrounded by armed enemies, 
and depreciates Australian stocks, spent almost entirely on reprodno- 
tive works, backed by the most peaceful and most socially happy, thè 
richest and most vigorous community in the whole world, the 
Australian would laugh were not English opinion so important to him. 
British distrust, atoused by unscrupulous falsifiers, suddenly subjected 
Australian banks to a strain which would have brought down the ° 
Bank of England. British distrust, fanned by British journalistic 


, dishonesty, remains the one blot upon the Australian horizon. British 


money-lendera, like a flock of ‘sheep, once set going in one direction, 
will rush to see which can get there first; but ifa grasshopper jumps 
upon the léader’s nose, they will all gallop st full speed back again. 
By hia intense eagerness to lend, and subsequent frantio demand for 
all his money back at an hour’s notice, the British money-lender has 
brought upon Australia the severest financial crisis on record, in 
modern times. Yet there is solid ground for the belief that Australia 
is, at this moment, the most prosperous country in the whole world. 
Wealth is so generally diffused, and the sources of more wealth are 
so easily tapped, that even when they consider themselves in very low 
water, it is more than probable that Australians are still the most 
thriving people on the surface of the globe. 
Norwoop Youne. 
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RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN THE BOARD 
SCHOOL. 


E nt discussions in the London School Board seem con- 

ni to come round to the question of justice ‘to the various 

hurches. The desideratum would appear to be sych a minimum of 
ootrinal teaching as may fairly satisfy different eclegiastical parties. 

eanwhile the greater question, of justice to the id-mind, is con- 

tly left out of the argument. Yet surely this is the fundamental 

ent in it, and I cannot help believing that with this steadily kept 

in view, the problem—espeoially if left in the hands of the actual 

hers—would practically solve itself. It is for undogmatic tesch- 

, not a8 a compromise among Churches, but as ample justice to 

‘child-mind, that I desire to put in a plea. 

Of coursé the phrase “ undozmatic teaching,” BB applied to ane 
Ugon instruction, may be objected to on the ground {hat the very 

rm “religion” implies soms dogma. Schiller said that the -threo 

words of religion are ‘ God,” “ Duty,” and “ Immortality,” and 

of these may be called a dome, and may be treated as euch.- 
jut taking the word in its common acceptation, the question is a very 

lear one: how far there can be any real religions training and influ- 


I would appeal to the general fitness of the child-mind as we 
it in all other branches of education. What we call dog- 
tic, in religion, is the analogne of what we ‘call technical in other 
anchea. Now the whole effort of modern educational reform is to 
keep away from the technical at first; to begin, not with words, but 

hings, and only very gradually work out to the technical terms and . 
“distinctions and definitions. It does not matter whether it is in 
graphy, or arithmetic, or anything else. The true teacher begins 
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with a few very simple elementa—something that touches right upon” 
the experience and comprehension of children. What would be 
thought of a teacher who should begin by teaching her class to say. 
by rote the formula—(a +b) ='+2ab+6°, Of course that is abeo- ` | 
lutely true. They will have to come upon it later on, if they go on. 
in their studies, but no one would begin with it. The wise teacher 
does not even begin with figures at all,.but makes the children count. 
the fingers on their hands and the marbles in their pockets. The 
constant effort is, to bring the teaching of all subjecte back from 
words and book-formulas and technicalities to some simple apprehension’ 
——not comprehension, but apprehension of the realities themselves. 
Surely the same thing holds in religion. What we want to begin. 
' with, is to give children some sense of the reality of the subject, of 
that side of life and feeling, as really touching them.. We watt. to, | 
give them—or, should we not say, to awaken in them—some ae 
thought of the presence and love of God, of the reality of prayer, of . 
the sacredness of duty, of the immortality of this life iņ them ; and to | 
tell them of that holy life of Christ in whom these things live for us. 
Teach a child to say “ God” with any realising sense of the Divine 
Presence; still more, teach it to think of that presence ds “ Heavenly 
Father,” akd we have laid the foundation on which later we may 
. build whatever dogmas we think true about the inner mysteries of ` 
that Divine Life—whatever may seem necessary for the fuller appre- ° 
hension of Deity. And in the same way, teach children how Christ ' 
` came, and went about among His people teaching them, and trying to 
make them kind and good; make the story living, so that they may 
grow to love this dear Lord Jeeus:and wish that they.could have been.. 
there among the children whom He took in His arms and blessed. : 
Surely, if we can do that, we do about the bleasedest thing that ‘can 
' be done for children; and if we do that, a foundation is laid, on 
“which, later on, there can be built up whatever explanation may stem 5 
true as to how He came to be so above all others, as to the nature of © 
_ that divineness which made Him the teacher and Saviour of the >. 
world. But for heaven’s' sake—not in the interest of those who: 
might give some other explanation, but in the interest of the great — 
simple impression which we want to make upon the child—to a 
let us degin with those explanations. a 
I take this ground without the slightest reference to the question | as AT 
what the truth is about those further developments of doctrine. Suppose he 
that the doctrine of the Trinity i in as true as the forty-seventh proposi- 
' tion of the First Book of Euclid. Take Christianity in the wide inter- 
pretation, as including all true development of it. Christ clearly 
contemplated this. He clearly put it that He could not teach men 
everything : “I have many things to say unto yon, but ye canhot r 
bear them now”; the Holy i ie He said, should teach them the ae 
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st. Suppose it true, as the great Catholic scholars have mostly main- 
ied, that the doctrines of the Trinity and of the proper Deity of 
ist, While not directly tanght in Scripture, are true developments 
` by, thé indwelling inspiration in the Ohurch—astill, that does not make 
itithat these are things to begin teaching to ‘children. When it is 
e for such dogmatics, I am a Unitarian, and am prepared to set forth 
th t view ; but among children, in the beginnings of religious training, 


hing, to teach that God ia in ‘one person,” as that He isin “ three.” 
at is why, as a fact, in the day-schools supported.by our Unitarian 
urches, we do not try to obtain Unitarian teachers. The teachers 
ini the day-school supported by my own church, in Hampstead, are 
not Unitarians, do not attend my church. I believe they are good 
odox Congregationalists, but—they are good teachers, and because 
they are good teachers, we know that with thoee little childten-Zleft 
alone with them in religion as in arithmetio—the simple sense of true - 
ching will keep themi from ever getting as far as these debated items 
ofi dogma-—uniess, indeed, we should send round a circular to insist 
‘upon them!: And it is the same with the general reading of the 
Bible. ‘Of course in the full study of the Bible there will be a good 
‘many disputed matters to be faced. But the true teacher will find 
enough that may feed the heart and mind, without coming to those 
a 








utes——unless, indeed, there has to be so much Bible teaching that 
mere textual and historical drill needed to fill up the time over- 

ces the impression of spirit and life. . This is what I am rather 

ok with in the children brought up under the usual requirements 

ofj what is called “religious teaching.” The cbildren have been 
eairably drilled in Bible detail. They know more about it than 
fourths of their Sunday-school teachers. They have learned 

the story of Moses till‘they can say it as pat as the multiplication 
table. But I do not find any living interest in Moses. There is one 
of} the grandest life-stories in history, and they seem to have no . 
feeling about it. And that need not be so. I remember one of my 
Sdnday-school teachers in Chicago telling me how troubled she had been 
ge she was afraid she was not making the stories of the Prophete 

ing to her boys. But one day she was comforted; for she 
from the mother of one of them that the lad had come home 
Sunday before, and after sitting silent awhile, suddenly burst out 
atithe dinner-table, “ Well, I do think Elijah was a fine fellow; and 
ifil even have a kid of my own, I mean to call him ‘Elijah /” Of 
corse it is only a rare teacher who can teach that way. ‘True, but 
then is not that an argument for not making such subjects matters 
i mere teaching-drill at all? I have sometimes said—-and I believe 
it js | trne—that there are probably not a hundred people in all London 
7 could give a distinct religious | lesson for thirty or forty minutes 
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daily, and make any real Hiron impression by it. Not that e l 
are only so few who can usefully spsak about religion, but so few who 
can make it a distinct subject of teaching, like the other day-echool: 
subjects. I fully own that, in teaching religion as a regular class-. 
subject, half an hour a day, it would be very difficult, especially 
for a teacher accustomed to day-school ‘drill and way, to , keep tos 
the great ‘spiritual realities, and not to go on to the more, sub- 
divided topics of dispnted dogmas. But that does not seem a, reason _- 
for doing this, but rather for diminishing the formal lesson-element, 
80 as to leave only so much time to be filled as any ordinarily.’ 
earnest teacher can fill with the simple religious thought snitable for | 
children. 

. This leads me to my second point, which is as to the ge 
of making the religious training leas in quantity, in order that it may 
be the better in quality, and kept to such things as children can be. > 
. really interested in. And here I would like to allude to the object. 
jesson in this which is afforded by the common-school system in 
America, The common-school system in Massachusetts is known 
throughout the educational world, but in reality the same system. 
prevails throughout the whole Northern States, from Maine to. 
Oalifornia ; and the schoola in San Francisco or Los Angeles are just - 
as good as those in Boston. As an illustration of this eagerness for 
good education, eyen in the roughest West, take this little fact, that 
in sparsely settled Montana, with its scattered ranches and mining 
camps, the law is, that wherever seven children can be gathered at: 
` any point, there the State school authorities have to provide a teacher. 
Now, throughout America, religion is by no means excluded; from 
these common-schools, and there is hardly any appreciable party that 
wants it excluded; but it is brought in, not as one of the regular 
echool lessons, but as a pleasant and reverent little beginning of each 
day with some brief religious exercise, There is no uniformity abont, 
it. Now, it is the reading of a few verses of the Bible; nowy. the: - 
singing of a hymn, or a children’s song; here, the saying of .the-. 
Lord's Prayer, or of some short psalm, all together; there, a brief prayer: 
by the teacher. He, or she, may put in a few words here or there, 
to make it more living: to bring it home to some event of the day 
or to some little incident of the school-lifee Now this is what any 
earnest teacher, man or woman, may do, and find a real pleasure in 
doing——there are a hundred who can do thts, for one who could give 
half an hour's set religious teaching, and leave the children. really’ 
impressed. As a fact, it is almost always done undogmatically, 
because in such brief informal exercises there is no temptation to the 
teacher to go beyond the i impressing of the few simple thoughts ‘and. 
truths which have not yet got as far as dogma. And, practically, 
there is no-“‘ religiouk difficulty” in America—none at all among the 
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Protestant kumha Here and there the Roman Catholics object, 
d try to keep up separate schools of their own; but take the 
common-school system of America as a-whole, this “ religious 
iffoulty,” which makea so much trouble in England, is unheard of ; 

and this, I believe, very largely because, while religion is thus 
ame in very effectively in the school training, it is not’ made a 
subject of set lessons; and consequently there is hardly any temptation 
go beyond those great elementary thoughts and teachings of it 
wick are suitable to children, and which stop short of what is 
co only mesnt by doctrine or dogma. : 
is one other object-lesson on this question of whether 
Ohristianity can be taught undogmatically, to which I would also 
li to refer. I mean, the example of Him to whom we owe this 
lan religion, and whose method is surely the best illustration 
ofi all as to how it should be taught. I do not go back from 
wHdt I have already written, that there may have been important 
de ments of Ohristian teaching which Christ, 80 to speak, did not 
get to. But why did He not? His explanation is, “ Ye cannot 
‘them now.” Does not the same plea apply when it is proposed 
on teaching His Gospel dogmatically to the children in our 
common-schools and Board schools? I do not say that snch doctrines 
as pome are anxious to have taught may not be the truth, but if so, 
they are among the abstrusest subjects of human thought, and, now- 
true they may be, I say the children “cannot bear them now.” 
‘how Ohrist Himself taught, what He was busy impressing upon 
the people. These were a good deal like children, these country 
ple of Galilee, who gathered from farm and vineyard and fish- 
‘Village as He went about, and pressed around Him in their 
ess to hear. And how did He teach them? Simple little 
object-lessons from grass and. flowers, the springing corn, sparrows, 
and crows, and the weeds lying in bundles for the autumn fires; or 
ely little stories of labouring men, and poor mothers searching the 
over for a lost half-shekel, and young men not content to stop 
at |home, and fisher-folk and travelling merchants; with, now and 
then, great sayings that took hold upon their memories, and are still 
ing truths for ever. I know this was not al. We have another 
side of His teaching—chiefly in St. John’s Gospel, and chiefly, too 
when He was up in Jerusalem, where the trouble with those Jews 
pro was that they were not like children at all—it had been better 
for them if they had been—-and there He sometimes went further 
higher into the mysteries of God, in words which later on in 
experience become very precious to the world. ‘But, Christ 
the common people, and what He taught, and how He 
taught it—that stands clear enough—and surely wonderfally instruc- 
tive to all who now would teach it for Him. Is not that a sufficient 
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' example of how—at least with the young, and in the earlier religious 
life—Ohristianity should always be taught? It is for this that I 
plead—-not, I aay again, as any necessary concession to any side ‘in the 
controversies of the Ohristian world, but as simple justice tò the 
minds of. children, and as the true following of our Masters own 
example in His own teaching of the simple, ánd the poor, ane the 
.common people who heard Him gladly. 

I believe, then, that this is the true solution of, all this religious 
problem: not to exclude religion altogether from our common-schools, 
but to take it out of the meré class subjects (in which so few. could 
handle it for half an hour each day without harm), and to puti it ag. 
the brief exercise of the opening hour each day, in such a little hymn, 
or song, or prayer, or Bible reading, as any earnest teacher , could 
make pleasant and interesting. Put it thus, and then let Christ's 
own teaching be the model, and especially let the teachers be left 
with a free hand, and I do think the religious difficulty will quickly , 
pass away. For the true teacher will very seldom get so far as 
dogma, finding his true work, long short of that, among the, great. 
simple thoughts of faith and prayer and love and hope, in whiok al} 
true religion has ita beginning, 

BROOKE Bea 


~~ 


THE PLAINT OF THE OLD. 





HAT candid friend, the intelligent foreigner, the dweller within 
our gates, not the bird of passage who devotes one day to 
o Tussaud’s, Westminster Abbey, and Bt. Paul’s, a couple 
ore to the Highlands, and the rest of the week to preparations for 
return journey, thankful that “it is no more to do,” is greatly 
ck by two features of our social life which are in marked and 
al contrast to what he has left behind. These impressions, he. 
us, long years of exile in our midst fail to weaken. The first is 
scanty allowance of time—not of thought nor of calculation, for 
England every class, save the “very top ” and the “very bottom ” 
is{blessed, or cursed, with the forecasting eye—bestowed by upper- 
mothers on the society of their children. The second, the one. 
be dealt with here, is the frequent, the intolerably frequent: 
ut of the old. Said a spirituelle French lady, long resident 
injLondon, though by no means either a naturalised or aoclimatised 
ject, to the present writer a very short time ago, “‘ But your old, they 
never leave off complaining, With us itis not so. They live with 
us) They are gay. They are not a burden. They sit and watch 
ls you de la vis when they can no longer take a hand, and they are 
content and happy. With you they live apart and alone. Servante 
d them. If they are rich they have the extravagant j joys of com- 
wpa and lap-dogs. Old age is happy everywhere save in England. 
terrible.” 
is indictment is a very serious, almost a national one; and the 
ion of its truthfulness merits, we cannot but think, some inquiry. 
the old in any way answerable for the neglect they complain of ? 
Oriare they merely the passive victims of that latest invention the 
“* Social Engine,” which, furnished with its patent cow-catcher, travels ` 
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emoothly over the rails, easily doing ita mile a minute, and aeons 
removing, a8 it goes, all “ lumber ” from its path ? 

The root idea underlying the monotonous, the oftentimes quernlous, 
cry of the old with which, now that attention is called to it, the very - 
air seems to be filled, is, in a word, this: Though their creature 
comforts are` well looked after, influenza and chills kept at bay, gout 
and rheumatism severely dealt with and dieted, they are left wholly. 
to themselves. Thus their mental loneliness becomes well-nigh intoler- 
able. Quite conscious are they, too, that in the eyes of their successors, , 
who are so competent not only to create a new heaven and a new 
earth every first day of the week, but also to apply for the post of 
universal director should a vacancy occur, they have done their work 
badly. The younger generation has so pronounced and from that there - 
is no appeal, And yet they feel that amid the thick darkness preceding 
the advent of their young conquerors, they have done their level beat. 
What is the return they get? Open censure, indeed, is not meted 
out to them; they are not deemed worthy of such serious treatment., 
Their return is of the negative port, good-humoured non-recognition. 
Suppose, to revert to our simile, that the ingenuous cow which has 
strayed on to the lines of the Great, Pacifico Railway has done so 
not so much out of mere wantonness sa froma desire to have.an 
exchange of ‘‘ notions” with the engine. Tta feelings when gently 
but firmly removed and left bewildered in the prairie waste to gazo 
upon its giant antagonist, already a diminishing speck in the horizon, 
would, we fancy, resemble those of the grandparent of to-day who, 
seeing the young sweeping through the fields of experience, is simple 
enough to desire to arrest them for a brief moment, in order both to" 
hear the new and to descant on the old point of view. He; too, is 
at once removed unharmed from the scene of action by a ..process 
none the less aruel because almost automatic. Self-engroesed moderns, | 
eager, rushing, torréntial, never for a.moment appear fo remember - 
that amongst the few joys left to competent ald age—each year as it `- 
comes ruthlesaaly cutting away another and yet anotlier—is that of ` 
mild disousaion, the stirring tale of what has been, the Prophecy, 
dolorous though it may be, of what is to come. |, 

Slowly -and with difficulty the septuagenarians, climb the nae: hil} 
leading to the great temple of youth. It is ablaze with light, and 
they hear the sounds of life and of laughter within. They beat 
feably at the doors and, alas! these do not open. They crave only 
admittance and a stool in a quiet corner, but the ruthless revellers 
torn: a deaf ear, or, if they make answer, patronisingly bid. them 
go home to warm beds and hot posseta. They may be ta trifle 
„tiresome ; long-winded they certainly will be, unless the god who 
watches over this department has sternly pruned away exu RFA 
growths from their youth upwards, yet not to be tender with -theso 
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ities, to refuse to hearken to them, to deal them out smiling 
indifference when they yearn to' enter the lists once more and warm 
their chilled blood by a bit of a tilt down there in iA sighi of the 
spectators, is simply heartless tregtment. If the young could but 
‘réalise that to suffer gladty this boredom, if boredom it be, gives to 
the old that “merry heart that goes all the way,” even up to the 
gates of death itself, surely, bankrupt of imagination though many of 
them appear to be, they would feel moved to change their methods. 

: The old, on their side, should see that they too have very plain 
duties, duties too often entirely overlooked. First and foremost of these 
‘ig the casting out of the demon of pessimism, which too often finds a 
ldating dwelling-place within them. ‘ What ripping peaches,” cried an 
artless boy to his grandfather as they strolled along under the old walk 
where the fruit bung luscious and’ mellow in the midday sunshine. 
“Yes; replied the- sage absently. Then, after a long look at the 
fruit, “ But several of them are gone; look there, and there.” The 

youngster quickly left his side, and small blame to him. This story 

lidlds good for bigger things than peaches. 

‘Take again bodily ailments. To the banale and eternal question, 
« How are you?” the wise old man allows himself but one answer, “I 
am very well.” He knows perfectly well that hia innocent deception, if 
deception it be, deceives no one. Perhaps it is well that he does not 
realise, for of self-consciousness we have enough and to spare, that the 
remembrance of his fortitude, pigeon-holed and forgotten perhaps for 
long years in the mind of the listener, may come forth one day to hearten 
| that same listener along the cruel way when it shall be his turn to 
tréad it. For so are acoounts carried forward, and not always, to 
the wrong side of the page; and, if it is true that the sins of the 
parents are visited on the children, it is equally true that the lustre 
' of!their virtues shines on long after the darkness has covered them. 
Isihe of those who desire pity for their failing powers? The surest 
wy of getting it is to keep silence. Almost as important and 
althost as much neglected is the care for personal appearance. 
After sixty, vanity of the person should be carefully cultivated. 
After sixty, coxcombry in a man and coquetry in a woman become 
cardinal virtues. Can it be said that the old as a rule so consider 
them? 

at, far more dma question still, are the old willmg to accept 
thé” hard truth that they have still much to learn, and that their 
begt teachers are to be found in the ranks of the younger genera- 
tion ? The process'is oftentimes a painful one; most vitalising 
processes are—in the pains of death lie life's highest promise—but 
«thé sage recognises early that it is the pain itself which fructifies. 
He knows that, once surrounded by youth in the pride of ite twenty- 
_fiyé years, he must perforce pooket his seventy odd. , After a bit, 
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the sight of the happy and the companidnship of the hopeful do | 
their work. He catches the contagion, for happiness is as infectious 
as misery. He loses his own years, he takes on a few of theirs, Is: 
this no gain? Wrote a French octagenarian lately to another: ' 
“ Prends un appartement au midi, et entoure-toi le plus que tu pourras 
de gens jeunes. A notre Age le plus grand ennemi c'est le froid. 
Réchauffe ton corps à Ja lumière, et ton coeur à la jeunesse.” So 
"only will men escape the dull stagnation of the back-water, and find 
themselves, instead, moving in and enjoying the full current of life, 
giving and taking freely in turn. i 

It may be replied that even if the case be proven, even if the óld 
are no longer counted with in the real affairs of life, they have still 
.nothing to make moan over, for as they gather years, are they not 
treated like cherished children, and is that, after all, so cruel, fate, 
peeing how large a space in the social economy this privileged olass 
occupies, and more, how vast is the outlay of love and devotion ex- 
pended on it? ‘This is a most plausible retort, but the analogy, 
like so many of its kind, prosents only a surface resemblance. The: 
child, to whom the world is as yet but Tom Tiddler’s ground with 
the added accommodation that willing vassals collect and bring in the: 
treasure, and who rules that world with a more or lees ` benevolent: 
despotism, is coming into his kingdom. No one is more aware of his 
‘bright prospects than the young hero himself. The old mam in the 
dark corner, his bundle of memories about him, is waiting for the - 
signal to get up and depart silently. ‘Abdipation 4 is his next event, 
and of that; too, he is acutely sensible. With ever-growing anger 
he sees that those about him suppose him gluttonous of life, tenacious 
of his seat at the feast, whereas he knows that the only desire pos- 
seasing him is, not to live on indefinitely, but to be counted ds alive 

whilst still living. And to help him to achieve this not one ‘of the 
crowd about him will lend a helping hand! So he sits,. hardly 
visible in the surrounding semi-darkness, and from time to time 
“utters feeble wailings which for the most part fall on unheeding. ears. 
“ Foolish old things, why aren’t they happy? They have got every- ` 
' thing they oan possibly want,” is the thought, and the speech, too, 
of scornful youth as it passes by on the other side. ) 

The commercial spirit dominating us here as elsewhere has, it i is 
to be feared, much to answer for. Everything becomes material ; 
everything is to be turned to account. The old are loved. ' When 
they die they are hugely missed—after many days it may be ; ot this this 
console them somewhat; but over-conscientious guardians still | 
on placi:g them on that high and far-off shelf alike ont of the way ae 
harm and out of the way of joy. They may be cherished ; they are 

‘no longer thought serviceable. The.ministrations to the ‘old too 
often wear the air of patronage ; a vicious, albeit a familiar, form 
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doing good. How fiercely the fires of- resentment at this treat- 
mént burn in those withered frames is only known to the few beyond 
their own family circle in. whom they confide. 
Le repos est une bonne chose, mais Tennis est son frère, wrote Voltaire. 
The truth of the saying comes home to many sufferers from what he 
dalled la maladte des désabusés. The Roman Church, wise and 
seeing mother of sick children as she is, has provided for the 
relief of all such that admirable system, most inadequately called 
confession, whereby the sinful and the penitent can discharge 
their guilty consciences and receive absolution—or, as the irreve- 
rent style it, permission to start afresh—and where the sorrowful 
the weary find, momentarily at any rate, asylum from the 
efs pursuing them, Sure beforehand are they of two things : pre- 
sent censolation, the wine and oil of sympathy freely poured in, and, - 
mare precious still, after-certainty of unbroken silence. Oh, wise 
and tender mother oe to furnish sanctuary ee the feeble and the 
bled ! 
a; ar Protestant establishment, like ao medy of our other sate oueliteli: 
. tations, appears to have been modelled with the intention of meeting 
ed the needs of the young, the robust, and the vigorous. She 
ilds no such harbour for the good ships that can no longer breast 
be storm. The aging man or woman who should carry their 
' inter griefa to the good, kind neighbour, who happens also to be 
the industrious parson of the parish, stands a very good chance— 
and well they know it, so unusual is the proceeding——of having 
their confidence exhaustively talked over with his zealous wife. 
‘Very possibly, when putting down “poor old Jones’” private 
wops to take up the much more important question of church- 
watdens’ interferences or district visitors’ incompetenoy, the. over- 
busy husband will end with the parenthetical request that she, 
who is alike omniscient and omnipotent in the clothing club and at 
the mothers’ meeting, will consent to take “ poor old Jones” under her 
ial charge, and will “ see what she 'can do for him.” To do her - 
ice, the appeal is seldom made in vain, this class of job being dear 
e souls of most women. The only sufferer is “ poor old Jones” 
elf. He feels, sorely enough, when Mrs. Parson has benevolently 
t with his ‘‘ case ” and administered the bitter tonic of her advice, 
chat. he bas been hies over ” where angels could hardly have trod 


_ tightly enough. , & trifle late in the day perhaps, he resolves for 
RS future to Beak unbroken silence. Light and air thus shut 
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away, the evil is increased a hundredfold. For to many persons 
to express the griefs that consume them means the certain 
oo! ning of their wounds. 
o most powerful chapter in the most powerful of Oharlotte 
| Fe ’s booke—we refer to “ Villette "deals with this great need 
OL. T 
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of human nature, the prayer for utterance. In it the little English 
governess, Protestant and Paritan, finds herself friendless and alone 
in the church of St. Gudule. Utterly broken down aud miserable she 
is wholly nnable to resist the mighty impulse driving her, and: well~: 
nigh beside herself, she drops on to her knees in the first confessional ` 
she comes to, and there pours forth, incoherently, all her mental 
distreas into the ear of the hidden pricat behind the curtain. Nothing 
that Charlotte Brontë has written comes near this finely touched ' 
episode, both for ita intuitive knowledge of, and its fidelity to, geome ie 
the deepest springs of human nature. 

Other writers have, now and then, had an equal share of the 
like spirit of reverent understanding. In the Life of Sir James . 
Mackintosh, published in 18386, ooour two very remarkable letters. 
They were written by him when himself getting in years, to Mr. 
Robert Hall, a Baptist minister at Leicester and a friend of his 
early life. Mr. Hall, when more than middle-aged, became sub- 
ject to atthoka of recurrent insanity. Youth was gone, so that any 
hope of perfect recovery was out ‘of the question. It might well be 
thought that in such a case to offer consolation which should be trl 
from the taint of insincerity would be well-nigh imposible! Ye 
Sir James Mackintosh did not so find it. After writing to his; friend 
that his then present distressfal circumstances were in great measure 
“owing to the loftineas of his ideals,” he goes on to say: «The 
strength of your genius would in all common circumstances have made «x | 
you a most desirable correspondent, and the circumstances which 
now limit your mental excursions give to your correspondence : 
attractions of a very peculiar nature. Both the subject and tHe tone 
` of our letters are probably unexampled. I have trusted enotigh to 
speak of what perhaps no friend ever touched before, and you justify 
my confidence by contemplating with calm superiority that from which 
the firmest men have recoiled. That the mind of a good man may 
approach independence of external things is a truth which no ore 
ever doubted who was worthy to. understand ; but you perhaps afford . 
the first example of the moral nature looking on the understanding 
itself as something that ia only the first of its instrumenta. You are _ . 
perhaps the first who has reached this superiority. With so"fine an ` 
understanding, you have the humility to consider its disturbance: 
as a blessing, so far as it improves your moral system. Welare all 
accustomed to contemplate with pleasure the suspension of the ` 
ordinary operations of the understanding in sleep, and to be even 
amused by its nightly wanderings in dreams. From the commanding- 
eminence which you have gained you will gradually familiarise your, 
mind to consider its other aberrations as only more rare tban Bleep: 
or dreams, and in process of time they will cease to appear to you 
more horrible. You will thus be delivered from that constant 
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dread which so often brings on the very evil dreaded. But whoever 
has brought himself to consider a disease of the brain as differing 
only in kind from a disease of the lungs, has robbed it of that 
mysterious horror which forms its chief malignity. If he were to do 
this by undervaluing intellect, he would indeed gain only a low quiet 
at the expense of mental dignity. But you do it by feeling the 
superiority of a moral nature over intellect itself. Disappointed in 
the pursuit of union with real or supposed excellence of a limited 
sort, you sought refuge in the contemplation of the Supreme 
Excellence. But, by the conflict of both, your mind was torn in 
pieces, and even your most powerful understanding was unable to 
resist the force of your still more powerful moral feelings” The 
letter closes with an urgent entreaty that Mr. Hall will join them 
forthwith at Bombay, where, Sir J. Mackintosh adds, ‘‘ the house is 
large, so that you can avoid company, and where you would improve 
us and we might help cheerfulness to steal upon you.” 

Is there any one who can read this letter unmoved and without 
feeling that the gift of healing may still be amongst us? What, for 
instance, might not the reception of such an utterance do for many a 
lost soul in ‘‘ asylum” to-day? Would not the possession of one such 
friend go far to make life blessed, however evil ite outward conditions 
might be? But the difficulty is to imagine 1b written to-day ! Pseudo- 
science holds us in so tight a grip, her false spirit commands us go 
entirely, that, amongst other trifles, brain disturbance and disgrace are 
now almost synonymous terms. She has told us, and we have not been 
slow to hearken and to adopt her creed, that life in the plenitude of 
ita powers is alone worth the living. We dishonour our dead without 
protest or remark-—witness the setting up of dead bodies as targets 
in the Edinburgh mortuary the other day. ‘The Press, so ready 
to open its columns to the vexations of gentlemen enforcedly spending 
the night (somewhat prematurely, perhaps) in a police-vell, or to 
ladies aggrieved at the non-recognition of their capacity for parlis- 
mentary selection, had for this new amenity of eclence no single word 
of comment. When mental disorder comes, our modern method is 
to hide away those who are “stricken of the gods,” as if to them, and 
not to our own materialistic indifference, belonged the deeper shame. 
Palaces abound round London and all over the provinces, filled with 
the living dead, of whom no acknowledging word is ever spoken. It’ 
may be that for some of them the separated life offers the best charice 
of recovery. But this cannot be true of all the mhappy inmates. 

Only to the young, apparently, is granted license for full and free 
expression of its moods. ‘‘ Haman documents” we have had 
galore, all penned by experienced young pereons under twenty-five 
years of age. To the old whose need is far more urgent—for is not 
the day of their long silence at hand ?—no such indulgences are granted. 
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To be dumb if they cannot smile is their hard sentence, The spirit 
of reverence for the old is, say our hestile oritics, exchanged in 
England to-day for the spirit of careless pity. The bargain is a bad- 
one for all concerned. Pity may be akin to love (we very much 
doubt it), but it is certainly own cousin to contempt. 

So busy are the scientists with life in its every, ita meanest form, that 
they have no time left to bestow upon death, which, after all, is quite 
as universal and quite as natural a process. ‘“ A-neceasity, but a vile 
one,” a8 one of them once described it. “Get on with your dying,” 
urged the old woman, not unkindly, to her partner when he appeared 
to be “ dawdling about,” as she expressed it, and wasting both his time 
and her own. And to “get on with the dying” would seem to be the 
only word which the living at this time of day have to offer to the 
moribund. Is the charge made a just one? Verily if it is, “ whom 
the gods love die young” becomes again pregnant with new meaning. 
“Woe are aware that the greatest of our moraliste says, “ Nay, retire 
men cannot when they would, neither will they when it were reason ; 
‘but are impatient of privateness even in age and sickness which 
require thé shadow; like old townsmen that will be still sitting at 
their street-door, though thereby they offer age to scorn.” But, it 
must be remembered, Lord Bacon was an Englishman, reared under 
the influence of our climate, and with the shadow of Calvin about 

Regretfully we remember that it was a Frenchman, Dacier of 
Anquetal, who, being informed at the age of eighty thet his death 
might be near; wrote to ifvite a friend in these joyous words: “ Venez 
voir un homme qui meurt plein de la vie.” He apparently had 
‘ mastered the idea that the fine art of dying offers to the full as great 
-opportunities, alike to professors and students, as does the fine art of 
living about which we are all so mightily busy. Is it fanciful to. 
suggest that his philosophy had even gone a step beyond, and that, 
‘secure in his belief in continued existence, he looked upon the last 
twenty years of his life, not as a period of repose and inactivity after 
labour well performed, during which his part was to ait still and be 
‘honoured of all men, but rather as a time of beginning again, of 
learning afresh, and from the last joined of the teachers, how best to 


make ready for the new worlds opening before him? If this were so, - 


what a supple and buoyant spirit he must have carried with him to 
the great unknown ! l l 
B. A. ORAGKANTHORPE. 
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EN James Campbell, Ensign in the 40th Foot, ran off with 

the young wife of old Christopher Ludlow he did more than 
give the gossips of 1782 something to talk about; he laid the 
foundation for a vastly important decision by the House of Lords 
concerning the Law of Marriage. 

“ Marriage,” said their lordships in substance when the Campbell 
Inheritance case came before them nearly a hundred years later, “ is 
a status that arises from the conduct of cohabiting parties.” * And 
as the key to this decision is conduct, lebt us follow that of this 
errant couple a little in detail. 

Ensign Osmpbell, of the Campbells of Glenfalloch, was, in the 
year 1781, stationed in the town of Bristol, recruiting for his 
regiment then in America. Not far from Bristol—and by “ not far” - 
some ten miles is meant—lay the village of Chipping Sudbury, where 
lived a middle-aged grocer, Christopher Ludlow by name, who, 
shortly before Ensign Oampbell’s appearance at Bristol, had added as 
a side line to his grocery a small pharmacy, and, as a helpmate for 
himself, a young wife who rejoiced in the maiden name of Elize 
Marie Blanchard. Whether it was the romance lurking in the Jady’s 
name or the subtile attractions of the pharmacy that first drew young 
Campbell from Bristol to Chipping Sudbury does not signify, the 
important point being that he somehow found his way there, 
and found it so often, that when he was ordered from Bristol 
Elize Marie went with him, leaving poor old Mr. Ludlow to repent 
him at his leisure, a subject to which he had not much time to devote, 
for he died a year or so later, as we shall see. After leaving Bristol, 
Campbell and his companion remained together in various parts of 

* I. R 1 0. L, Cas. 182, 
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England until he was ordered to join his regiment in America, 
whither she accompanied him, reaching Nova Scotia in January 1783. 
To his fellow-officers and their families, and, in fact, to all the little 
world there Campbell introduced her as his wife, and while in America 
they lived not only in the fnlleat constancy but in the most un- 
questioned matrimonial repute. While they were thus enacting 
this comedy róle poor old Ludlow drifted aimlessly ont to New York, 
and, after a while, thought to drift back home again, but died just 
before his vessel reached Portamouth, in the month of January 1784 
——the date is all-important. (Obe month later, and before they could 
have heard of Ludlow’s death, Campbell and Mrs. Ludlow left Nova 
Scotia for England, and for nearly four years dwelt in various parte 
of.the United Kingdom. It is scarcely conceivable that they did not 
hear of Ludlow’s death, but it is quite certain that if they learned it 
they did not deem it advisable to draw attention to themselves by 


_ solemnising a marriage after so many years of wedded life. “During ` 


these years, or, to be more explicit, in 1788, their first son was born 
_ and christened William John Lanibe Campbell, after which they took 
., up their residence permanently in Sootland. ‘The Campbell family, 
and indeed all the world, had long accepted James's marriage as an 
indubitable fact, relegating it in a' vague way to their sojourn in 
America, one proof of which is that in 1812, six years after the death 
of James Campbell, erst Ensign, hia son succeeded without opposition 
to the family estate of Glenfalloch, which he enjoyed until his death 
in 1850, when it descended to his eldest son, John A. Œ, Oampbell. 

Another most significant recognition of the Campbell-Ludlow 
marriage was the action of the Government in awarding to the widow 
of' James Campbell the Horse Guards pension—significant in more 
ways than one, for, in applying for this pension, Hlixe made certain 
statements in writing about her marriage, which afterwards gave rise 
to a lot of trouble, and called for the decision concerning the Law of 
Marriage of which mention has been made. 


It came about in this way. In 1862, on the death of the Marquis 7 


of Breadalbane without issue, an ohe tanci far greater than Glenfal- | 
Joch-was cast upon the grandson of James Campbell. This vast 
‘estate in Perthshire and Argyllshire alone yielded a yearly rental of 
fifty thousand pounds sterling. There was no denying that if 
William John Lambe Campbell was the rightful heir to Glenfalloch, 
his son, John A. G. Oampbell, was heir to Breadalbane. Still the stake 
provoked a contest, especially as some one had unearthed in the files 
of the Pension Office the letter that Elize Marie had written when 
ahe applied for her pension in 1807, in which she had stated that 
her marriage to James Campbell, Ensign, &., had taken place in 
America in 1788. It took very little time for the Oampbell colla- 
terals to ascertain that old Mr. Ludlow did not die until 1784; and 
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there we have the whole case, since nothing could be clearer than 
that Campbell and Mrs. Ludlow were not lawfully married at the 
time they eloped, for Ludlow was then living—in fine, that prior‘to his 
death they could not, and after his death they did not, enter into any 
contract of marriage. And so the case was regarded in the House of 
Lords as one in which no ceremony was pretended, and no contract 
had, in fact, been made between the parties ; yet it was unanimously 
decreed that they were married from the instant of Ludlow's death. 

Looking a little more closely at the ground of the decision we shall 
see that it was this: After the conple eloped, and before Ludlow’s 
death, their cohabitation, although unlawful, was in character matri- 
monial as distingaished from meretricious. This character it con- 
tinued to possess at the time Ludlow’s death removed the only barrier 
to the legality of marriage between them. Their conduct at that 
period being distinctly matrimonial in tone, and there being no bar to 
their legal union, the highest court of Her Most Christian Majesty 
announced the ‘principle with which this article opens, and declared 
them man and wife, afiding substantially that ‘‘ marriage was not a 
mere contract tinier partes, and that its essence was & line of conduct, 
not a set of promises,” ’ 

And so Breadalbane, with its fifty thousand pounds sterling, went 
to the grandson of James Campbell and Mrs. Ludlow. 

The social prominence of the Campbell family and the importance 
of this decision, no less than the distinguished character of the tri- 
bunal by which it was announced, make this cause célébre the starting- 
point for future discussion of all matters concerning the law of either 
marriage or divorce. 

For divorce is nothing but marriage reversed. It is a retrogression 
in the purest sense. And as there oan be no retracing of steps 
until the steps to be retraced have first been ascertained, so the law 
by which marriages may be unmade must be found in the law that 
makes them. In fine, the beginning of wisdom, and the end of it 
too, in regard to divorce, is a correct notion of the. nature of 
marriage. i 

Now marriage has, as we know, been regarded as (1) a divine ordi- 
nance; (2)a personal contract; and (8)a social institution; and the theory 
of divorce has been moulded according to each of these views, being 
for canonical cause alone where the first obtains, resting upon personal 
convenience or public considerations where the latter control. To 
these we must now add a fourth, suggested by their lordships—viz, 
that marriage is neither an ordinance, a contract, nor an institution, 
but is simply a name for an existing fact, which fact-1s conduct 
characterised by connubial purpose and constancy. The connotations 
of this definition sre, that where conduct of this character exista, 
marriage exists; that marriage exists whenever conduct evinces these 
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characteristios, and that these characteristios may be evinced in 
various ways—by expres announcement between the parties; by 
public declaration by the parties ; or by mere proof of the conduct of 
the parties, Despite its radical sound, this statement introduces no 


- new factor into the problem ; it embodies, in fact, the three other 


views, only it readjusts them in a truer relation. For the character 
of the conduct lies in the mutual ‘purpose of the parties—t.¢., in per- 
sonal compact ; the fact that conduct with these characteristics existe 
at all is due to divine ordination in the broadest sense, while the 
manner in which the character of the conduct may be effectively 
evinced resta in considerations of public policy. In brief, civil 
marriage is conduct possessing certain attributes, the proof of which | 
resta in public law. In this statement two important things are to 
‘be noted, (1) that marriage is a question of conduct, not of contract ; 
and (2) that while public law may prescribe how the character of 
this conduct shall be proved, it may not declare what sort of conduct 
shall constitute marriage, nor make that to be marriage which lacks 
the characteristic essentials of connubial conduct. 

From these propositions it is a short step to the correlative doctrine. 
that statutes concerning divorce can operate only upon conduct that 
has ceased to be connubial in character, and that as legislative acta. ` 
do not prescribe the conduct, nor ordain ita character, their operation 
is limited to enactitg regulations by whick to determine whether 
conduct once connubial has lost this essential characteristic, and witi 
it the status of marriage and its incidents, one of which is perpetuity. 
To determine this is to decree divorce, and the part that the legialature 
may take in respect thereto is to declare what shall be taken as 
proof; while that of the courts is to determine whether the proof so 
authorised is capable of evincing the fact at issue, and whether in the 
given case it does in fact evince it. 

This readjustment of thé relative functions of the courts and the ~ 
legislature suggests a limitation to legislative jurisdictign in matters 
of divorce sadly out of harmony with the practically unlimited latitude 
of the current view. Acoording to that view marriage is a civil contract 
in which society'has a peculiar interest, and as the State represents 
society, and hag also jurisdiotion over contracta affecting public policy, 
it logically follows that divorce is purely a legislative question resting 
in an untrammelled gense of expediency. As this sense of expediency 
varies in different localities, and according to “age, sex, colour, and. 
previous condition of servitude,” it follows naturally enough that the 
gamut has been run from South Carolina, whose ‘laws provide no 
means of divorce, to those numerous legislative bodies by which a’ 
marriage sentimentally bankrupt is treated like an insolvent corpora 
tion, and wound up for the benefit of all concerned, with a receiver 
to collect’ alimony, and to look after the children. 
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It is evident, therefore, that the question that lies at the root of 
all discussion as to the limite of divorce legislation is whether marriage 
is in truth a contract. ` l 

That there is a contract to marry no one doubts, least of all the 
defendant whose bank acoount has been lessened by damages for ite 
breach. This contract to marry is a veritable bargain, a mutual 
undertaking by which the parties interchangeably promise that at 
some fatare time they will—what ? make another bargain? No, but 
that they will falfil the existing one by consummating marriage—+ ¢., 
by entering upon a new mode of life, a line of conduct towards society 
and each other to be characterised by cohabitation and connubial 
constancy. When this has come to pass, when the contract to marry 
has merged into the contemplated conduct, what executory contract 
is there between them? Ocertainly not the old one, for that is exe- 
cuted; more surely still, no new one, for performance supersedes 
promise ; besides they have become a civil unit, no longer two, as 
when they bargained together for future cohabitation, Not one of 
the testa by which the existence of a contract is disclosed——the right 
to sue for damages, specific performance, reformation in equity, mutual 
‘rescission—detecta any remnant of the old contract or any vestige of a 
new one. It may safely be asserted that marriage presenta not one 
attribute or incident of anything remotely resembling a contract, 
either in form, remedy, procedure ar result; but that in all these 
aspects, on the oontrary, it is fatally hostile to the principles and 
practice of that division of the rights of pereons. Lest some one 
should be led astray by those formal asseverations that make part of 
all marriage offices, a word will not be out of place. When speaking 
of marriage as a name for an existing fact—viz., conduct whose 
purpose was connubial as distinguished from meretricious, it was said 
that the law, although it did not prescribe what sort of conduct 
should constitute marriage, might regolate the mode in which the 
character of the conduct should be made to appear. Now, the 
‘‘golemnisation of matrimony” and the various forms of civil 
marriage, are the common law and statutory modes by which the 
parties may declare publicly and in advance the character of their | 
proposed cohabitation. If it were so enacted publication in a news- 
paper or filing a written statement in the prothonotary’s office would 
have precisely the same effect—viz., a declaration as to the purpose of 
the parties and the preservation of the evidence of the fact. A 
perusal of any marriage service will dispel any lingering notion that 
it is the contract between the parties. From beginning to end not 
one word is said about the one essential object of the union, but line 
upon line is devoted to a concurrence of the parties in declaring that 
their conduct shall be characterised by certain features rightly deemed’ 
to be aptly expreasive of the connubial character of their proposed 
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union, Ro we come back to the decision of their lordships—viz , 
that the conduct of the parties is marriages, provided its character is 
matrimonial, of which the public ceremony is but a solemn declara- 
tion, but of contract there is not a trace. 

For practical purposes, then, the conclusions reached are that the 
fonction of legislation with respect to'divorce js limited to presoribing 
what circumstances shall be taken as proof that conduct once. con- 
nubial has lost this essential -characteristic, and to providing a pro- 
cedure by which the presentation of snch proof shall invoke the judicial 
announcement that connubial conduct no longer exists. To which 
should be added the proviso that the authorised proof must be, in its 
nature, capable of evincing that for which it is offered, and that the 
procedure shall conform to such established principles of justice as 
that only an injured party can complain, and that no one can be 
benefited by his own wrong or take advantage of that which he has 
either invited, provoked, or condoned; 

Enough has been said to give the two views in outline. It may, 
. however, be an economy of the reader’s attention to place in “ deadly 
parallel ” the theory of contract a that of conduct. 


` \ 

1. Marriage is conduct evincing 
connubial purpose and character. 

2. Buch conduct has certain inci- - 
dents, one of which is perpetuity so 
long as the conduct retains its con- 
nubial character. 

8. Whether conduct once con- 


1. Marriage is a contract for 00- 
habitation and congort. 

2. This contract, by virtue of 
public law, is irrevocable during life 
except for some cause authorised by 
the legislature. 

3. Whether the contract in a 


given case may be annulled depends 
upon whether some ground autho- 
rised by the legislature has been 
proved to the satisfaction of the 
courts of law. 

4. What shall be a ground for 
divorce rests in the legislative sense 


of expediency. 


. 5. Upon proof of a ground for 
divorce authorised by the legis- 
lature, the divorce shall be granted 
by the court. 


6. Divorce is the announcement 
by the court that there existe a 

und for divorce authorised by 
the legislature. 


nubial has ceased so to be is a 
judicial question to be determined 
as a fact in accordance with funda- 
mental principles of law. 


4. What may be taken as proof 
that connubiality has ceased may be 
declared ‘by the legislature, pro- 
vided the proof is capable of evincing 
the fact. 

5. Nothing not so authorised can 


_ have the effect of proof; whether 


the effect of the proof is to evince 
the fact is a question for judicial 
determination in each case. 

6. Divorce is the judicial an- 
nouncement that conduct once con- 
nubial in purpose and character has 
Jost those qualities without legal 
fault on the part of the petitiouer. 


A word now as to the practical result of the notion that divorce 


is a question of fact and not a license to break a promise. 


` 


it is not 
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perceived that there xill be practically any difference so long as the 
ground for divorce authorised by the legislature is one that ipso facto 
evinces the cessation of matrimonial conduct. For instance, bigamy, 
living in adultery, desertion, life imprisonment, impotence and 
similar grounds would be equally efficacious under either view of the 
legislative function. There is, however, a large and increasing class 
of legislation upon this subject that seems to proceed upon the 
dogma that individual happiness is the true goal of marriage 
whose handmaiden is divorce. From a compilation before me I 
take at random as grounds for divorce—ungovernable temper, force 
or fraud, bad treatment, vicious conduct, incompatibility, improper con- 
duct, gross behaviour, mnion with a religious sect prohibiting marriage, 
and finally, the omnibus cause, “ any other ground that may seem to 
require a divorce.” Under the existing theory of plenary legislative 
jurisdiction proof of any of these grounds results in annulling the 
so-called contract, and the same result would, upon theory, follow if 
‘“ excessive corpulence ” or “cold feet” were added to the list. No 
judicial inquiry is interposed to decide whether the authorised ground 
is inherently incompatible with the trae nature of marriage, because 
the true nature of marriage is not taken into the account. Still leas 
is the decree of the court an adjudication that in the given case the 
alleged ground was the real cause of terminating the connubial life, if, 
‘in fact, it was terminated at all save by the divorce or the expectation 
of if. 

Apart from the personal injustice and social wrong of this mode of 
administration, the whale subject of the annulment of marriage is scan- 
dalised, and irreparable injury done to the cause of legitimate divorce. 
These legislative flats have, moreover, no extra-territorial force; so 
that a man may be divorced and legally re-married in one State, and 
yet be paying alimony in a second, and standing trial for bigamy in 
a third, greatly to the delectation of the novelist and the playwright, 
but to the shame and discomfiture of the statesman and the jurist. 
Such a thing as uniformity of divorce, or comity between State juris- 
dictions, cannot exist sp long as marriage is regarded asa contract to 
be rescinded in each State upon grounds enacted by ita legialature. 
The subject is clearly not a federal one, so that harmony, if it 
is to come at all, must come through the principles that govern the 
administration of the law. If legislation, however diverse, were, in 
accordance with the principles suggested, confined to ita proper 
sphere, and divorce made the subject of judicial judgments based 
upon the true nature of marriage and its inherent attributes, no con- 
stitutional mandate would be needed to give them universal faith and 
credit ; comity would accept them, legislation would be harmonised in 
its administration, and a decree of divorce the world over would mean, 
not that a promise had been broken under the sanction of hedonical 
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legialation, but that a marriage had been annulled upon principles 
based upon. the true nature of that status and we equally true 
function of divorce. 

Whether the result would be to increase or to diminish the 
number of decrees for divorce cannot be told in advance, but it can 
be foretold that the adoption in practice of these views would tend 
_ greatly to defeat frandulent, frivolous, and. collusive applications, and 
to sustain those only that were in the truest sense meritorious, 
But above all that may be foreseen, or even in the face of what may. 
be foreseen, rises the figure of Truth, demanding that if we recognise 
her we follow her, and that we take heed lest ahe come and go un- 
perceived and unattended. , 

O. Q. GARRISON. 


THE BITTER CRY OF THE LONDON 
RATEPAYER. 


F all the anomalies of the British Constitution there is none more 
odd than the familiar figure of the rate-collector. i 

Until a little while ago, all good citizens regarded it as a law of nature 
that the cost of local administration, however vast and various, must 
be defrayed ont of the pocket of the local ratepayer by means of a 
chaotic medley of different rates required by different authorities, all 
of which were to be paid by the occupier, and all based practically on 
the amount of his ‘rent, Absurd as this proposition is, no one 
ventured to criticise it, except the owners of roral estate’, who had 
probably less cause than many others tocomplain. The result of their 
complaint was not the reconsideration of the system, but only the 
development of a series of Exchequer Doles, intended for the relief of 
these landowners at the general: expense, which has, since Lord 
Farrar’s trenchant exposure, been admitted on all hands to be open to 
every possible financial objection. 

But the sudden development of progressive ideas in London has 
brought abont startling change. The recent Council elections were 
won largely on the cry that the ratepayers ought to be relieved by some 
form of the direct taxation of land values. It is not too much to say that 
at this moment no one who is responsible for the broader needs of 
London government would be hardy enough to defend the present 
system. The delay of its reform is due solely to the difflonlty of 
formulating another scheme in the face of the bitter criticiam of the 
powerful interests concerned, and to the comparative helplessness 
of the Legislature. It is apparent to all men that the alteration will 
probably také the form of a demand that the owner of the rent shall 
pay his share directly ; and the land monopoly will fight, as is ita . 
natare, inch by inch, 

Nevertheless, this “ bitter cry” has compelled the aftention even « 
of an overburdened Parliament. It has done so chiefly by reason of, 
the peculiar fact that, ag to an important part of the work of the 
Metropolis, a deadlock has come about. The Counoil, elected in 
great part on a strong protest against the existing injustice, could 
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not do otherwise than refuse to add any avoidable burdens to those 
which the ocoupier had to bear, especially if these additions were to pay 
for further costly improvements of that unequalled building estate, 
which the owners have already had improved so amply at the patient « 
ratepayers’ expense. If that be just, the London County Council 
-ought to have. by this’ time incurred an expense of four or-six 
millions on arterial streets. But it is not just; and no one now pre- 
tends that it is, except a few of the gladiators of the Property Defence 
~ Absociation and some of the less modern orators of the House of Lords: 

It would be fatal, however, to the fruitful consideration of the 
problem, if it were generally supposed to be a question only of 

“improvements,” or if it were thought to be soluble to any adequate 
degree by the concession of “ betterment.” Fortunately, the conflict 
between the House of Lords and a non-party majority of the Commons 
has popularised that very simple and moderate proposal in other 
municipalities. But it 1s most urgent that the wider aspects of the 
question should also be considered by the leaders of progressive thought 
in all the centres of population. There may be a special bitterness of 
the imposition, ' because of the complexity of the London tenure. 
There certainly is before all Londoners who have eyes to see the very 
visible evil of a deadlook ahead, not in ‘“‘ improvements” only, but in 
other still more important matters. But the problem isin no sense 
a London problem only. This slipshod, accidental fashion of raising 
the bulk of the net local charge by the existing rates is full of mis- 
chief everywhere, and, above all, in every great industrial and urban 
community. If the London Progressive party had done nothing else, 
they would have rendered. signal service to the whole country by 
forcing this question into the foreground of politics. 

It is to be remembered that the present system resta on no better 
ground than the laziness of ‘elected persons,” and the pier 
tendency, in this country, to postpone all questions of principle, if 
- possible, The mischief has not come about even by the schemes of ' 
the vested interests. It is the accident of an accident. : 

The poor-rate, out of which practically the whole of our preaent 
machinery has grown, arose from the failure of an absurd proposal 
enacted in a statute of 5 & 6 Edward VI. c. 2, to make the ous- . 
tomary Sunday offertories of the parish congregation more or ‘lees 
compulsory, for the relief of the troublesome poor. The bishop, of 
all people, was to summon and admonish the niggardly. This did 

not work. When the bishop’s “moral suasion” failed, they gave 
him leave to cite the recusant before the secular arm—to wit, the 
justices. The justices also began by ‘‘ gently persuading him ” to 
sufficient generosity. But when the worst came to the worst, they’ 
were empowered to make him pay whatever charitable offering they 
thought right. So, at last, in the famous 48rd of Elisabeth, the 
fiction of voluntary charity wea abandoned, and the overseers, with 
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allowance of the justices, were directed to “ rate” every inhabitant 
of the parish ‘‘according to his ability” to any needful extent. 
The Act, however, provided no teat of ‘ ability ” : and, strange to say, 
none has been seriously considered to this day. 

The original method was a rough estimate, not merely of real, but 
also of fixed personal property, visibly within the parish, and produc- 
ing profit Under the parallel system in Scotland (where a semi- 
voluntary assessment had also been invented by an Act of 1579) there 
arose a usage of holding a parochial inquiry into “means and sub. 
' stance” for the purpose of assessment. This was done in many 
places until a late period of the present reign; and, even then, large 
powers of local option were left to parishes as to differential rating of 
different kinds of rents, under the name of “ classification.”* In 
England, the original liability of the trader's stook-in-trade and of all 
localised wealth was obscured by variations of local usage, and gra- 
dually fell out of account. But it remained valid in law, and in this 
century the point was so decided in the courts. Thereupon it was 
deemed convenient to authorise the general usage for the moment by 
passing a temporary Act exempting all personalty, in order that some 
suitable scheme might be matured for the settlement of the whole 
problem. That Act was passed in the fourth Parliament of the’ 
Queen, for one year only. But the production of the definitive Bill 
has been deferred from that day to this, and the makeshift statute 
has drifted on, by the annual respite of the Expiring Laws Continuance 
Act, into our own time. 

Let it not be answered that the system has survived because it was 
felt to be, in fact, adapted to the practical requirements of the case. 
Nothing could be more untrue. For generations there has been an 
abiding sense of grievance among all classes of ratepayers. The 
Jandowner complains on the one hand, and the occupier protests on 
the other. In town and in country, in places neglected and in places 
well administered, the almost universal sentiment has been that the 
rates are odious, And now, at last, we have arrived in the Metropolis 
at something like a revolt. What is the true test of a man’s “ ability” 
to pay any tax, local or other, the experts are not agreed. The most 
authentic view-—that all taxation should be graduated so as to produce 
equality of sacrifice—is as yet regarded as-a doctrine too Radical by 
-~ far for any conceivable Chancellor of the Exchequer. But, whatever 
the criterion may be, it is quite clear that it is not to be found merely 
in the payment of rent. 

Few people as yet see that this error is an evil of immense and of 
growing magnitude. Nothing could be more striking, in this con- 
nection, than Mr. Dalton’s figures, in the admirable Report and Return 
on Loeal Taxation recently issued t by Mr. Fowler. It is there shown to 


* In Scotland also, as is well known, the owner has always been liable to a consider- 
able share of the rating burden. 
+ “ Return’ Local Taxation,” ordered to be printed April 10, 1898, H.O., No. 168, 
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demonstration, by reference to Mr. Goschen’s similar report in 1871, 
that the burden of rates has risen, in spite of the magnitude to which 
_ the Exchequer Doles have grown, and that the debt charged on rating 
has more than trebled in twenty years. But the figures exhibit a 
sinister contrast. The truth is that the rural rates have fallen from an 
average of 2s. 74d. in 1868, to 2s. 8d. in 1890, while the rating of the 
urban areas has'risen greatly. This rise aa exactly stated except 
for London, but with us it has been from 4s. 44d. to 5s. 

The total of the local rates of England alone (excluding gas and 
water charges) had risen from about £14,000,000 in 1867-8 to nearly 
twice that amount in 1887—8. - In the last-mentioned year, the total 
local revenue of the United Kingdom (after deducting tlie loan capital 
expended and the amount of Imperial grants) appears to have exceeded 
£51,000,000, as against an Imperial revenue of £89,000,000; and in 
that year the total local debt, which is practically a charge on the 
‘rates, was estimated for the United Kingdom at the enormous figure 
of £282,000,000, roughly one-third of the then amount of the National 
Debt itself. The growth of Imperial Budgets is to some extent 
mitigated by the decrease of the Imperial Debt. But the amount of 
the local annual charge is growing still faster, and the local debt is 
increasing also by leaps and bounds. In 1868 the local debt of England 
“and Wales, including London, is estimated by the Local Government 
. Board at #£60,000,000. In March 1880, it had not reached 
- £187,000,000; by March 1891, it had reached £201,215,458. 

It is obvious, then, from the Local Government Return, notwith- 
standing much superficial clamour to the contrary, that the rural 
parishes are not only lightly rated relatively to the towns, but that their 
rates have been actually decreasing, on æ decreasing assessment, while _ 
“the rates in urban areas, and, above all, the Metropolis, have been going 
up most seriously, even upon a constant rise in valuation. The amazing 
growth of the Local Government Budget is therefore a question of the 
utmost gravity for the urban ratepayer. 

The same thing appears in another way from the caloulation in the 
latest statistics prepared by the London County Oouncil, that while 
the Metropolis probably paid in 1890-1 about 17? millions for all the 

needs and luxuries of government, jt paid no less than eight millions 
of this enormous total for local purposes. This has come about in spite 
of the fact that the London County Council bas practically stopped the . 
increase of the London debt. Assuming all margins of error—and the 
statistios of local finance are far from being models of symmetrical: 
iucidity—it is manifest that the local taxation charges in the great 
‘urban centres may be fairly said to be approaching a parity with the 
enormous charges of the Imperial Government. The rate-collector 
gathers the bulk of this vast revenue; and he gathers a larger 
‘proportion of it every year. ; 
- It will be said, of course, by way of a cheap and popular reply, 
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that all this rise of rate is merely the outcome of the fads and follies 
of auch mischievous and incompetent demagogues as the majority of 
the London County Council. This is an axiom, which goes without 
saying at a Belgravian dinner-table, or in the City, or in a olub arm- 
chair, orin the columns of the Times. Nevertheless, it is unhappily a 
mere delusion, born of a spiteful ignorance and fed upon the cant of 
good society and the clamour of its camp-followers. For those who 
care to know, there is, in the Council’s annual volumes of statistics, 
an anslysis* of the exact relation of the rates of the present to 
the rates of the old régime. There is a necessary increase in the 
Council’s rate when compared with the rates which it replaced. 
it is, since March 1888, a penny. ‘To disentangle all the elements 
one way and the other which have produced this modest result is 
a task almost beyond the resources of arithmetic, so complex are the 
changes in accounting which it has. pleased Parliament to bring 
about. But the extravagance during the Councils administration— 
that is, in the period 1889-1898—may be summarised thus : 


a. d. d. 
Main Drainage, from a rate . ; l = 1:12 to 1:77 or ‘65 + 
Fire Brigade, from a rate .` . : = ‘92 to 1:00 or ‘08+ 
Parks and Open Spaces, from a ra ; = ‘40 to ‘56 or ‘16+ 


Asylums and Industrial Schools, from a rate m -45to -99 or 44+ 


Such departments do not offer much scope for fads. The other 
heads are either savings, or are practically stationary, except that 
the Asylum Debt has had to be increased. The net result, comes, 
after many adjustments, to about a penny; and it may be safely said 
that to any one who really knows the work of the Council, it is an 
abiding wonder that they have been able to obtain euch an un- 
paralleled increase of efficiency at no greater cost. It has been” 
done, of course, by patient economy in detail, by careful business 
management, and by the steady refusal to launch out upon new seas of 
capital expenditure, until some new fund can be charged with it. 

The fact is that the general tendency to a rise of urban rate means 
simply that the community constantly demands more service from its 
governing bodies; and a constant ‘‘improvement” (which means 
in practice more or less a higher assessment) is the result, The 
history of the rate af the Metropolitan Board of Works is a good 
instance. That body began in 1856 with a rate of 209d. on a 
rateable value of £11,283,663. Its business was to provide for the 
largest city in the world that startling imnovation——-a main ‘drain. 
Its rate grew, chiefly over this work, till in 1867 it reached 6:99d. ; 
and the rateable value grew likewise to £15,261,999. Then there 
was a decline, till 1872, when the rate touched 2°68d. The original 
end subsequent operations of the Board, however, and the géneral 


~ Bee Mr. Gommoe's Memorandum, dated February 8, 1898, at p. 150 of the new annual 
volume (“! London Statistics,” vol. HL : Steel & Jones, Spring Gardens). 
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prosperity of the Metropolis, were still forcing up the rateable value, 
which in 1872-3 passed £20,000,000. New works, such as the 
Embankmenta and the street improvements, and new statutory duties 
of all kinds were being put upon the central authority all the while, 
and ita rate rose again with but little fluctuation, till in 1875 it. 
surpassed itself by attaining 7°34d.; but by the same process as 
before the rateable value ran through another decade of millions, so 
that the valuation in force for 1886 was 280,537,188. In 1888 the rate 
had climbed to 8-39d., and for the first quarter of 1889 it. was at the rate 
of 10-10d.—an excess due partly to the cessation of the coal dues.. At 
this figure the Council came in. Since then, the real increase of the 
charge represented by the figures cited has been very alow; but the 
same causes have been at work. Every year the public wanta more and 
better administration: Parks must be secured upon the outer ring, 
lest in a year or two they should be oo gd by the builder. The. 
parks we have must be made more useful in a hundred excellent ways. | 
The supervision of public health and. housing must. be improved. ' 
The pumping and ventilation of the trunk sewers must be amended, 
and immense relief sewers must be begunn, at an estimate (for this 
unavojdable item alone) of two millions and a quarter. There must 
be more fire stations, more engines, more hydrants, more water, more ° 
men. The Building Acta must be carried ont, as they never were 
before, to the vast advantage of the public at large. The safety of 
theatres and places of resort calls for attention, since only that 
thankless duty, heretofore recklessly neglected, can save us from a 
needless and horrible nightly danger. The river is to be purified, 
. the bridges improved, the free ferry supported and the tunnel built. 
The asylums are enlarged and made more human. There is need 
` for dealing with sky signs, with gates and bars, with overhead wires, 
with subways, nnd with a forest of electric lighting orders. None, or 
almost none, of the old work ends, and new works constantly begin. . 
In an area which has, like'the Metropolis, been simply denied, until 
a few months ago, the barest machinery of municipal civilisation, there 
ate untold and hideous arrears. But even in towns which have for 
half a century been well-governed, the volume of government increases 
daily. All this means that town life is better organised, and by 
that very fact town sites take higher renta. The public conscience 
dimly sees that the receivers of these increments of .rent have made 
the very men who pay them pay all,the growing charges too. Bo 
the conflict between the sense of social need and the sense of fiscal 
injustice is fast producing an odious situation. It is not a question 
of subventions, It is a question of finding a new fond, and raising a 
large. part of the urban charges upon a new and less iniquitous plan. 
The only key of the deadlock is in the hands of Parliament. 
Opinion has, ripened fast as to the taxation of land. Most men feel 
that the increments in rent and capital value, which silently- acorue 
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to urban land while ita possessor sleeps, are, at the least, fit subjects 
for differential taxation. There is not ‘in this country any serious 
agitation for the “single tax.” Few people desire to see the unearned 
increment of personalty escape a full measure of taxation ; and pro- 
bably few object to such a diffusion’ of the public charges as will 
call on all citizens for something. The theoretical enthusiasm for 
*“nationalisation ” has itself been largely transformed into a simple 
practical policy of taxation reform——not excluding, of course, all due 
facilities for the resumption of land for publio needs. There is no 
question of confiscation. But there is a feeling in the air that the 
immunities of the owners of such a site as London are something like 
a swindle. If all bondon or all Birmingham could be supposed to 
belong to an American millionaire, we all know that he would have 
- cheerfully spent the whole capital debt, and probably the whole of the 
ennusal charges also, in order to “ develop” the magnificent oppor- 
tunities of his estate. He would gladly do it, that is to say, for his 
own profit, if he could not find any one else who was fool enough to 
do it for him. The owners of our land have found that fool—and 
his name is the Ratepayer. 

When any direct taxation of land values is proposed, it is met by 
two objections, which might, if the world were logical, be left to 
destroy each other. We are told, first, that our plan is unjust, since 
the owner, by an eternal law, must bear all the rates already; and 
then we are told that it is impracticable, because, by an eternal law, 
he cannot be prevented from throwing the burden of the proposed rate 
apon the occupier. 

The theory that the owner of the rent is the real ratepayer i8 one of 
the unlucky results of abstract reasoning in economics. No one denies 
that if you had two ideal beings, both perfectly free and equal and 
both infinitely wise and well-informed, the tenant would try to fore- 
cast his rates before he agreed to a rent. ven go, he could not be 
supposed to see into the future; and in this matter it is the unex- 
pected—such as a School Board and a County Counoil—which 
happens. But the imaginary case never occurs. No doubt the 
intending tenant allows something for rates. But in practice le is 
almost certain to allow too little, even for the then situation. Cer- 
. tainly he cannot, in practice, calculate the unforeseen; and once he 
is in, whether he has a lease or no, he has in effect to bear, and he 
always feels that he beara, those new and growing charges which are 
the whole grief. Take mertly the Metropolitan Board rates instanced 
above. Is it to be said that a man negotiating for a tenancy in 1850 
calculated, in agreeing to a leasehold rent of 2100, that in 1860 he 
would have to pay a perfectly new charge of £2 5s.? Or that a man 
in the seventies, when the rate had sunk again, must be held to have 
foreseen the County Council rate of a shilling, with another shilling 
for the School Board added on ? 
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So far, at least, as London is concerned, it would be much nearer 
the mark to say that not many incoming tenants could practically 
find out even the actual figure of the total present demand. There 
are 196 parochial areas in London, each of which gathers its own 
peculiar sheaf of rates. If you move a few hundred yards, you may 
chance to change your rates, upon a £100 shop, by as much as £10, or 
even 215, up or down. In every parish, the total levy is made up 
of inextricable items, which no man, except the vestry clerk or the 
Council's statistical officer, can be expected to understand. In many 
parishes, there are as many as twelve“ separate authorities whose 
requirements go to make up the demand. Lach of these has balances 
and other accidents, which swing the total up and down, beyond the 
wit of man. There is an entertaining diagram in the new volume of 
“London Statistics,’ which graphically representa the eccentricities 
of the parochial demands for the last four yeara—excluding, of course, 
the City parishes, whose still wilder eccentricities are veiled in am 
absence of information. It will be seen by it that the local differences 
often renged through more than 1s., and in one cage reached 1s. 9d. ; 
and it will be seen also that they know absolutely no law. ‘The re@ 
and black lines of the alternate years go dancing up and down, in 
pure frolic, without the least regard to the fact that tenants would 
like to know beforehand what the rate might be. And this does not 
necessarily mean incompetent administration. Islington is a well- 
managed parish ; but in the two years 1890-2, the local demands, 
excluding common London charges, rose without warning from Is. 94. 
to 28. 10d. i 

Thé tenant, then, cannot be expected to solve this impossible equs- 
tion for himself; and the law had better solve it for him, by placing 
the charge where it is intended tolie. If the owners pey the rates 
anyhow, it cannot hurt them. If, as we all assume in practice, they 
do not, then it is time to begin. Does any one imagine that the 
London ratepayer would be proverbial for his relentless opposition to 
all new charges, however valuable for the common good, if it did not 
really matter to him whether the rates were 5a. or 7s. 6d. ? 


‘There remains the vital question: If the thing should be done, how 


can we do it? ; 
Probably no one method will be an adequate solution of so large » 
question; but there are two methods which have, by this time, 
' obtained a very general acceptance among those who are obliged to 
face the question with responsibility from the London point of view. 
Both are equally applicable to the other great towns, and would 


probably be equally acceptable to all progressive urban authorities. | 


The one sims at the direct assessment and taxation of the rentals 
which represent land values, aa such. The other aims at the further 


elements of landed wealth which may escape the net of any annual 


* Inclading the Receiver of the Common Poor Fund. 


} 
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.tate, by levying upon the capital value of local real estate in the form 
of a municipal death duty. 

It may be taken as proved that a rate or tax levied on all urban land, 
whether vacant or in use, according to ita true building value, ough, 
as a matter of economy, to operate as a charge on the land and to 
annex, in fact, for the uses of the community a portion of that rent 
which the owner would otherwise absorb. If such a tax could be at 
once collected from all owners of interesta in land, the problem would 
be simple. It would be a local land-tax. Bat the owners sre not. 
known, and the complexity of tenure is so great that it would be by no 
means easy to'find them. ‘Therefore, for the present, it is easier to 
collect from the occupier. The first necessity, however, is to get what 
does not .yet exist: a valuation in the rate-book of the land of each 
tenement, as distinguished from the structures, if any, which have by 
labour and capital been added to it. To this subject the London County 
Council has for some time devoted attention. A Special Committee 
took evidence and reported on it in 1889; and in the past year, the 
Local Government and Taxation Committee has gone into the matter 
again, with most able expert assistance, in full detail. The results 
are embodied in the Report on the Taxation of Land Values, which has 
just been received by the Council and ordered to be laid before Her 
Majesty’s Government. As the present writer was charged with the 
drafting of that report, it may be permissible to refer to it. 

After stating the earlier resolutions of the Council, and declaring 

“ That it is desirable (a) to create a new local taxation fund, provided out: 
of other pockets than those of the occupying ratepayers, upon which at- 
least the growing demands of London government can be borne; and (b) to 
obtain that relief, amongst other things, by the creation of a machinery for 
the equitable assessment and taxation of the land values in London, as dis- 
tinguished from the values of buildings or other forms of money’s worth, 
placed on or affixed to the soil of each individual site,” 
the Report refers to the tentative measure proposed in the early 
part of the present Session, now commonly known as the Owners” 
Rate Bill *— 

“ It will be remembered that the Council, at an earlier stage of this 
movement, proposed to provide for the creation of an immediate relief fund, 
with special reference to the cost of the great metropolitan improvementa, 
by the simple method of ae within London, a small surtax upon the 
landlords’ property tax. The collection of the impost and the distribution of 
the burden among all receivers of rent was to proceed according to the wall- 
ascertained methods of the Income Tax. under Schedule A, and the Council 
was advised that the Income Tax Commissioners saw no serious difficulty in 

ing for the working of such a scheme, and for the payment of the 
age of the surtax to the Council, if Parliament should so determine. 
he Bill to re effect to the proposal was promoted as a private Bill, partly 


by reason of ite special reference to the Oouncil’s pending improvements ; 
but it was stopped by the Speaker on a point of order.” 


* The exact text of this Bill is reprinted as an appendix to the writer's pamphlet om 
the “ Incidence of Taxation,” published by Ward & Foxlow, London. 
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It is to be observed, as the TEE OEE TEE E Bill, 
«imple and effective as it would have been, was open to the criticism 
that it did not exempt the interesta represented by the building, and 
that, in fact; the builder would often have had to’ pay some part of 
the rate. Therefore the Committee proceeded, in logical course, to 
avail themselyes of the inevitable delay for the preparation of a more 
accurate and scientific proposal, based upon the separate valuation of 
land values. The first neceasity was to define that term, the notorious 
vagueness of which has been a common danger, and the Committee B 
definition is as follows : 


“ The land value may or may not bein actual use. It is always existing, 
in the shape of money’s worth, and as part of the property of some owner or 
group of owners. In practically every case (except where it ia deliberately 
or incompetently kept out of the marketfor a time), it is represented by 
-some element of rental. If the owner elects to hoard it—that is, to hold for 
a higher selling price in the future and put up with a less rent meanwhi 
the money will be in the end practically the game as if he had changed 
hip use of the lan land at an earlier stage and got the highest possible rent all 
the while for the advan of the site. In other words, the only logical 
or practicable test of the ive value of tenements for purposes of contri- 
bution to any ‘land values rate’ appears to be the actual value in the 
- market of the advantages of the site as considered in itself; or, in short, 
- the value of the tenement, if it were put up at Tdékenhouse Yard to be sold 
as a cleared site, in consequence, let us say, of a fire. Translating this, as 
far as possible, into terms of rent, and allowing for certain special classes of ` 
works or structures which may be deamed to be in the nature of reclama- 
tions or the making of quasi-artificial sites, the sub-committee framed the 
following definitions, which, after full discussion, we have adopted— . 


“ ‘That the term “site value” be defined as follows—The annual rent 
which at the time of valuation might reasonably be obtained for 
the land comprised in any hereditament as a cleared site, if let for 
building by an owner in fee; or, if the land be not built on or let 
for building, a proportion equal to 4 per cent. of the price which 
at the time of valuation might reasonably be obtained for the 
Jand by such owner.’ 

“t That in oasea where the occupation of land for profit has been 
rendered possible Ri drainage, embankment, or other works of an 
analogous nature, the Council should be empowered to provide for 
an allowance to be made to the owner of the site value ao described, 
in respect of any expenditure on such works within twenty years 
before the valuation—provided always thdt any allowance oon- 
templated under the above resolution shall be so expreesed as to be 


independent of past or present municipal expenditure.’” 


In view of the extreme complexities of ‘London leasehold tenure, 
the Committee felt bound to provide for a certain amount of 
elasticity, to avoid the occasional hardships which might CONORTAN 
„arise, and they accordingly added the further resolution : 


'* «That in any case where the whole of the site value as defined cannot 
be obtained, used, or enjoyed by the -persons to be charged, then 
` the agseasing authority should be entitled to take all the cireum- 
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stances into consideration, both in assessing the total amount to 
be inserted in the site value column, and in the apportionment of 
the rate among the various interests.” 


When the site values have been ascertained, the course is clear. 
All that is then needful is to place upon them a specific rate—nsay, 
for the present, 1s. or 2s. in the pound—to collect this from the occupier 
by a special demand note, and to direct him by statute to pass the 
charge back by way of deduction from rent, as is done in the familiar 
case of the Property Tax. In the towns of complex leasehold tenure, a 
curious question arises as to how the burden is to be distributed among 
the various renta, go that the true holders of the “ unearned increment” 
may pay it, and so that those who have earned their profits by expend- 
ing money’s worth upon the site may be able to escape. For this 
purpose a simple but ingenious scheme was devised, which has been 
found by a long induction of practical tests in the Valuer’s Depart- 
ment, to work with astonishing acouracy.* 

It is assumed, as a matter of course, that such a charge would be 
declared to be outside existing contracts, as it obviously is, and that. 
contracting out would also be forbidden. If it be the policy of Par- 
liament to rectify the present confusion, it is clearly its right and ite 
duty to prevent the old chaos from being created anew. 

But though such a rate would be an immense advance towards a 
more just and more intelligent plan of local finance, it is open to 
doubt whether it alone could effect all that is desired. There are 
strong reasons, especially in the case of a monopoly so powerful and 
so elngive as the ownership of land, why alternative schemes should 
be applied together. If an “ Owner's Rate,” which is closely akin toa 
local surtax on the landford’s Income Tax, be the natural method of 
taking toll of rental, so is the “ Municipal Death Duty ”-—which means 
simply a local surtax on the death duty leviable from local real estate— 
the natural method of taking toll of the capital value, There is no 
complexity in this case st all. All realty must pass through Somerset 
House and be: assessed for death duties, as it changes hands. Its 
situation is known, and the property situate, for example, in the 
county of London, could without any difficulty-be totalled separately. 
If upon all such realty there were payable, over and above the 
Imperial Death Duty, a local surtax of one or two per cent., the 
only change would be the calculation and payment of a few extra 
figures, and the remittance by Somerset House of a quarterly cheque 
to the Oouncil. But the result would be that each municipality would 
be empowered to take up directly for the common use a reasonable 
part of that unearned capital value, which, if the life of the last holder 
Pe a site value Aap r aes se P aay a the 
remainder. As the exact sum to be so subtracted would, of course, be prominently 


written into each form of dsmand and receipt, the applicataon of the rule would be 
manifest, : 
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was a normal case, the labour of the community may have literally 
produced. It should no doubt be assumed that such an impost 
would be made leviable by Parliament in all municipalities—or, if 
tt be so desired, in any county—but that its acceptance would be left 
to a local option. Snbventions from the Exchequer, such as Mr. 
Goschen’s, are not now defended by any one; but, apart from the 
patent fact that they tax the poor in the effort to relieve those who 
are better able to pay, the evils alleged against them, all depend upon — 
the vicious circumstance that such grants are windfalls as to which 
the local council feels no responsibility. It does not demand or levy 
them. It spends them, often enough, as if they fell from heaven. 

. It happens, unfortunately, that even in the allotment of these - 
Exchequer grante the method adopted has worked the groeseat un- 
. fairness as between the great towns and the lightly rated rural areas. 
London in particular is victimised to the extent of some pence in the 
pound. The situation may be imagined from the simple fact that 
Bucks, whose rates (excluding Schools): are only 11:71 per cent. on 
ita ‘rateable value, has been relieved by the Exchequer to the tune of 
32 per cent. > whereas London, with 20:68 per cent. of its assessment 
to pay in rate, geta a relief amounting only to 124 per cent. The 
statesman or financier who will say that the London rates need leas‘ 
relief than the rural rates of the home counties will.be a hardy 
politician. 

One thing only remains to say. The Liberal party has had of late. 
to change ita fighting front. New interests have arisen. Everything, ` 
as to the next election, will depend upon the line on which the issue 
is joined. Is it not apparent that, vast as are the labour questions 
now moving England, the whole question of ‘the new social activity ia 
wider and deeper still? Social compunction cannot be worked to 
much purpose, in our surroundings, without money. ` Money ont of 
the occupiers pocket we cannot take, and we ought not to. get. 
There are but two alternatives. We must either find a new fund, or 
. we must see the movement stop. 

It follows that it will be fatal to suffer a fiscal Jaat to appear 
to the average man as a blank failure of the hopeful movement which 
swept London a few months ago. Such public impulses, once 
broken, are not soon restored. The means lie to our hand. That the 
land should find the new resources, and that its contributions are long 
overdue, is not any longer seriously denied. If the ways suggested 
in these peges seem to the experte of the Exchequer to be leas wise, 
iet them devise better. It is for these uses that statesmen exist. But 
the time for masterly inactivity has gone by. The man in the street 
is already saying that the fate of the Government depends on the - 
next Budget. Probably he is Tight. But it may decide also the 
fate of some things not less importent even than the Ministry. 

i B. F. O. OOSTKLLOR,. 


a 


OUTDOOR RELIEF: IS IT SO VERY BAD? 


OR some years past an attack of ever-increasing vigour has been 
carried on by a number of persons who call themselves Poor 

Law reformers against outdoor relief, and they have undoubtedly 
made converts. In the recent discussions in the House of Commons 
on the Poor Law clauses of the Local Government Bill (so persistently 
mianamed the Parish Councils Bill) some of the most superior persons 
lectured Mr. Fowler upon his rashness in touching that sacred: 
person, the Poor Law guardian. According to these philosophers the 
present guardians may be trusted to give outdoor relief with a 
sparing hand or not at all, but what security have we that the same ` 
policy would be followed if the guardians were chosen by those 
inferior creatures who now elect County Councillors and members of 
Parliament? The restriction or prohibition of outdoor relief, as the 
teat of “ sound,” or “ good,” ot“ strict ” administration is, in the eyes 
of this school, an axiom as clear and settled as those elementary 
propositions that meet the youthfal student of geometry before he 
dare venture to cross the Bridge of. Asses. And yet to a man of 
plain, common sense the assertion that outdoor relief is the parent of 
all social evil is not a self-evident truth. It costs as much to keep 
one pauper in the workhouse as would suffice to keep two or three 
destitute persons out of the workhouse. Indoor relief does not, 
therefore, present a very agreeable prospect to a ratepayer. But, we 
are told, that in this case appearances are deceptive. What is lost 
by indoor relief in the oost of the pauper is more than made up by: 
the smallness of the numbers who can be induced to accept this form 
of help. Outdoor relief is too attractivs to the poor, and as the 
guardians are quite unable to make such minute examination into the 
circumstances and antecedents of applicants for relief as would in each 
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case enable them to arrive at reasonable certainty with respect to the 
truth of the statements submitted to them, itis inevitable that a large 
number of persons who are not really destitute will come upon the 
poor rate. On the other hand, they say triumphantly, and with 
trath, indoor relief is not attractive to the great bulk of the poor. . 
If, as a condition of obtaining an insurance against death by starvation | 
one must surrender family, friends and liberty, there is a reasonable 
assurance that a man is ‘really very destitute before he asks for 
assistance on such terms. So far our Poor Law reformers ‘‘ reason 
well.” But, unhappily, abstract reasoning upon social questions is 
not always to be implicitly trusted. Human nature is far too 
complex to permit of the solution of social problema by reasoning of 
this simple character.. Nevertheless, to some Poor Law adminis- 
trators, such arguments appear not only satisfactory, but so certain 
as to render superfluous any attempt to verify their theories by 
bringing them to the test of facts. In this way only can I account 
for the widespread belief among superior persons that outdoor relief 
is Bo seductive to the poor and leads to such an enormous increase of 
paupers as to become absolutely more costly than the expensive 
provision for the poor which is made in our workhousesa, If any one 
of these gentlemen of light and leading had ‘taken the trouble to 
examine the annual statistics of pauperism he would have at once 
discovered that his speculative reasoning was wrong; he would have 
found that his doctrine of the costliness of outdoor relief is not only ` 
not supported by the facts, but is the exact reverse of the truth. It 
_ is a simple fact, which any one can easily verify who will take the 
trouble to attack the Poor Law statistics with the elementary rules of 
arithmetic, that, taking England and Wales as a whole (although 
there are many individual’ exceptions) those unions which give most 
eutdoor relief are by far the cheapest, and those unions that give 
= most indoor relief are by much the dearest. s 
A. word by way of preface is necessary as to the proper method to 
be observed in order to ascertain the effect of outdoor relief as 
compared with indoor relief. It is, for example, perfectly illusory to ` 
eompare some union with a high outdoor relief and high cost to 
another union with low outdoor relief and low oost. No comparison 
ef unions in that way has any value, unless it be shown, or is 
probable, that the two unions are the same in respect of their propor- 
tion. of poor and all other circumstances affecting the rate of pauperis, 
` and that they differ in one respect only—namely, that one gives and 
the other refuses, except under stringent conditions, outdoor relief. 
The worthlesanesa of a comparison of individual instances will be 
apparent from the consideration that an important, if not indeed the 
most important, factor in determining the rate of pauperiam is the 
proportion of the poor in the several unions. In the union of 
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St. George’s-in-the-Hast, no outdoor relief is given at all, except in 
some sudden emergeney, where the poor person cannot be removed to 
the workhouse. Bat in the parochial year 1892, out of every 100 
persons over the age of sixty-five, no fewer than sixty-six, or two- 
. thirds of the whole, were on the books of the union as paupers. To 
argue from this case, without taking into adcount the poverty of the 
district, that the refusal of outdoor relief causes an enormous old age 
peuperism, involves an egregious fallacy. Individual instances prove 
nothing. 

The rate of pauperism in any given union is determined by a 
variety of causes, the chief of which may be enumerated as follows: 

1. The amount of poverty. In Scotland, where the practice as to 
outdoor relief is almost the same throughout the whole country, the 
old age pauperism varies in each county, the extremes showing a 
difference from 4° to 18 per cent. This variation depends on une 
D poverty in the several counties. 

2. ‘* High rents” for house accommodation also influence the rate 
of pauperism. A man can live in the country on a weekly allow- 
ance that would barely pay for rent in London. 

8. The history of the union, and the greater or less degree of 
reluctance on the part of the peopie to accept relief is an element 
that must not be ignored. 

4. The method of administration—the greater or less degree of 
reluctance on the part of the Poor Law administrators to give relief— 
also affects the rate of pauperism. Theoretically, and in the opinion 
of some, this is the chief factor. No doubt if a Board of Guardians 
refuses to carry out the law which requires relief to be given to every 
. destitute person, as is the practice in a very few unions in England, 
a great reduction in the number of paupers may be made; but 
where an honest attempt is made to obey the law, a difference of 
administration becomes one of the least of all me causes that determine 
the amount of pauperism. 

The object of our search is to discover what is the effect upon the 
amount of pauperism and its cost of the method of administration, of 

a niggardly or & liberal system of outdoor relief. If we could find 
two unions, identical in population, in their proportion of poor, in 
rente, in the reluctance of the people to accept relief, one with Tittle 
outdoor relief, the other with much out-relief, we might infer that if 
there was a difference in the number of paupers, that difference would 
probably be due to the method of administration, especially if no 
other reason could be assigned for the excess of pauperism. Two 
unions, answering these conditions, probably could not be found. 
But, in the case of London, we can practically fulfil the conditions of 
the problem. If we take the average outdoor relief in the metropolis, 
end put on one side the unions that have more, and on the other side 
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. the unions that have lesa, than the average of the whole, we can 
compare two groups that fairly oomply with the requirements of a 
scientific test. The two groups of outdoor and indoor unions are not, 
however, equal in population. “ The unions that give more than the 

average of outdoor relief are thirteen In number,* those which give 
leas are seventeen in number, but the population of the former is 
24 millions, and of the latter 1? millions. The conditions of com- 
parison are favourable. Rent is high all over the metropolis, and is 
the same for both groups; -the willingness or unwillingness to accept 
relief cannot differ much between St. Olave’s and St, Saviour's or 
between Poplar and Stepney. There remains, however, the most 
important difference of all, How do these groups compare as regards 
their relative poverty? If this point could not be ascertained with 

‘reasonable certainty, no satisfactory conclusion,could be drawn. If 

the outdoor unions showed a larger pauperism, that might be due not 
to their liberality in outdoor relief, but to the greater number of the 

poor living within their borders; and the same consideration would 

come in, if it proved that the greater pauperism was in the indoor 

unions. In London, thanks to the laborious and costly inquiry insti- 

tuted with so much public spirit and carried out with so much ability 

by Mr. Oharles Booth, we can distinguish in the several unions in 
London the relative numbers of the population living in poverty and 
in comfort. Poverty is, of course, a relative term, but Mr. Booth 

applies the same measure to all the districts of London, and although 

absolute precision is unattainable upon such a subject, yet his results 

are valuable as showing the relative degree of poverty of two districts. 

With the aid to be derived from his investigations we may proceed. 
with some confidence in a’ Gomparison of the effect of systems of ` 
outdoor or indoor relief in the metropolis. According to his figures, . 

the outdoor unions have a slight advantage in respect of well- 
being. In the indoor unions the poor form nearly 88 per cent. of 
the population ; in the outdoor unions, a little over 29 per cant. 

If we draw two lines representing the proportion of the population 
and of the poverty of London, we find that the line of pauperism 
follows the line of population, except when it is deflected by the line ' 
of poverty. It would not be true of each union separately that ita 
percentage of pauperism corresponded with its percentage of poor in 
Mr. Booth’s tables, but on the whole pauperism follows poverty. In 
order to make good this point I have arranged the unions of London 
in five groups—discarding for the moment the distinction between 


* The outdoor unions are, on the south side of the Thames, all the unions except 
St. Saviour's, and, on the north aide, Fulham, St. Panoras, Islington, Hackney, Poplar, 
and the City of London. “ Outdoor unions” is a convenient abbreviation for those unions 
that have more than the average outdoor relief of the group. “Indoor"nnions” may, in 
Hke manner, be applied to those unions that give less thantheaverage. These 
sions do not moan that “outdoor unions” have no indoor relief, or thet “indoor 
unions” have no outdoor relief. 
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unions based on their methods of administration—according to their 
- scale in the order of poverty, and have added the percentage of 
peuperism in each group on January 1, 1892. The numbers of the 
poor and of paupers are given per 1000 of population. 


LONDON. 
Poperty and Pauperism. 
f No. of unions No.of poor No. of paupers 
* in ech groups. per 1000. per 1000. 

Group I 6 j * HB ga 81 

ae © ee 5 876 Lek 25 

» LT, 9 285 TE 22 

„ IV. 8 228 vee 19 

? Vi 2 177 ee War) 


Each group contains unions in which out-relief is given either not 
at all or niggardly, and unions of the opposite kind, and the table 
therefore shows us that, whether we have indoor or outdoor relief, 
pauperism rises and falls with poverty. It is also worthy of note that 
the correspondence between the two columns is not in any definite 
ratio. Taking group V., the paupers are exactly one-tenth of the poor, 
but as we ascend in the soale poverty rises more rapidly than pauperism, 
so that in group L, instead of 44 paupers, which would be the cor- 
responding figure, we have only 81. Hence, although pauperism 
varies according to poverty it does not vary in a definite numerical 
ratio, 

We may now proceed to divide the unions of London into two 
groups according to the measure of their outdoor relief. These 
groups are compared with respect to the number of paupers on 
January 1, 1892, the numbers relieved during the parochial year 1892, 
and the total cost of the year's pauperism per head of the popula- 
tion. In each group the figures are the percentage of the group to the 
total for London in each particular. l 


Lonpon. 
Indoor and Outdoor Unions. 
Outdoor Indoor 
unions, unions. 
Proportion of whole population in each group ; 58 ww. 42 
ú poor ; 56 2... 44 
"i ponpas relieved on Jan. i 1892 i 58 .. 42 
» In year 1892 : i SL æ 46 


Average cost of pauperism per head of population 10s. 6d. 18s. O$d. 


It thus appears that the unions which give more than the average 
outdoor relief are cheaper than the others by a difference of 25 per 
cent. The outdoor unions, compared with the indoor unions, are 
leas costly by £300,000 a year. Upon this point the inferiority of 
the indoor unions is marked and incontestable. ; 
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“ As regards the number of paupers relieved during the year 1892, 
the quidoor unions have’58 per cent. of the population’ and only 54 
per cent. of the paupers, while the indoor unions have 46 per cent. of 
the pauperigm and only 42 per cent. of the population. 


If, however, we take the paupers on one day——January 1, 1892—. 


‘both groups are equal, the same proportion of paupers as of popula- 
tion. The significance of these figures is enhanced if.we kttend: to: 
the proportion of the poor in these two groups. There is a difference, 


` showing a slightly greater poverty in the indoor unions, but so 


plight that upon the vital point the two groups are practically equal. 


The policy of indoor relief, so far as London goes, proves itself’ a8- 


_ little satisfactory to the ratepayers as it is cruel to the poor. 

Next to London, Lancashire has the lowest average of outdoor relief, 
There is, however, a wide range of outdoor relief in Lancashire, vary- 
ing from nine per cent. in Manchester to 90 per cent in Wigan and 
Leigh. Again, we may divide the unions according as they rise above 
` or fall below the average of the county in their measure of outdoor 
‘ relief. The following table gives the figures (nearest integer) for 
comparison between the two groups of mions: 


, ‘LANCASHIRE, 
Indoor and Outdoor Untons. 
Outdoor Indoor 
unions. unions, 
_ Proportion of population of county in each .. > DB 1. AT 
7 paupers relieved on Jan 1, 1892 i 47T n D8 
» during 1892 . °°, 40 ... 60 


Average cost of pauperism per head of population . 8s. Bd.. = a Od. 
These figures enforce the leason taught by London with startling 


emphasis. The cost of pauperism is lee- in the outdoor unions by - 


over 50 per cent. than the cost in. the indoor unions, while the num- 
ber of paupers is very much leas also, especially if the count is taken 
- by the year. One difference between London and Lancashire may 
affect the result. In the outdoor unions in Lancashire there is much 
more outdoor relief than. in the corresponding . class of unions in 
‘London. On the other hand, there is no means in Lancashire, puch 
' as Mr, Booth has provided for us in London, of measuring’ the rela- 
tive poverty of the two groups, and, therefore, it is pede: that the 


bad appearance presented by the indoor Lancashire unions * may be © 


dune partly to their greater poverty. In the absence of evidence it is 
impoasible to express any opinion upon the point, 

The doubt that is left as to the true explanation of, the excessive 
pauperiam.and expense that accompany an excessive proportion of 
indoor relief in Lancashire led me to undertake ẹ wider examination, 


. and to_ test the question of outdoor versus indoor relief in all the. 


, * The indoor unions are Oldham, Preston, Prestwioh, Ohoriton, Salford, Manchester, 
Toxteth Park, Wost Derby, and Liverpool, Ali the other unions (21) are in the’ out- 
door group. 
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unions of England and Wales. Here, however, a diftoalty presents 
itself which did not occur at all in London, and but slightly in 
Lancashire. 

In London the unions differ in size of population, but they have all 
the same character as parts of a large city, distinguished only by 
arbitrary geographical lines. Lancashire is an essentially urban 
county, but it contains rural districts; and, tora certain extent, as 
nearly all the rural districts are in the outdoor unions, the comparison 
is not altogether of unions in the same category. This consideration 
alone makes, it impossible to divide all the unions in England into twd 
groups merely ; itis necessary to confine the comparison between out- 
door and indoor relief to unions of the same urban or rural character. 
I have accordingly divided the unions of England and Wales into five 
divisions sccording to the population in the unions, taking 200,000, 
100,000, 50,000, and 20,000 as the dividing lines. In forming these 
large ‘divisions, and dividing them into groups of indoor and outdoor 
unions, we come as near as possible to the elimination of all disturbing 
elements, and get as. fair a comparison as can be obtained between 
outdoor and indoor relief. There is another reason for classifying the 
unions into five divisions. The proportion of indoor relief is greatest 
in the large towns and diminishes as the unions decrease in sine. 


Ont-relief 
Number of Popu- percent, 
Unions. lationin to total 


Population, Outdoor. Indoor. millions. relief. 
Division A over 200,000 IB eT Ra Beg OF 
A B .„ 100,000andunder200,000 89... 21 ... ii os 65 
j O -y 50,000 j 100,000 50... 88 ... Be ... 77 
rs D , 20,000 5 50,000 116... 80 .. 6 ~.. 82 
m E ` under 20,000 145 ...144 ... 4 ... 87 


It is not diffionlt to understand why in small unions outdoor 
relief should greatly preponderate, nor why, as the unions become 
larger, outdoor relief is increasingly restricted. Partly it arises from 
the difficulty in the great centres of population of learning the true 
position of applicants, a diffculty which leads to the imposition of the 
workhouse teat with inoreasing severity; and partly it arises from 
the small amounts given in out-relief With rare exceptions, the out- 
relief is not sufficient to keep soul and body together; it is given ass 
help to persons not wholly destitute of means, but whose unaided re- 
sources leave them below the standard of a minimum subsistence. In 
the more densely populated districts rente are so high that the poor- 
law pittance is insufficient, and large numbers, who in the rural dis- 
trict would keep out of the workhouse, are obliged in towns to go 
inside. 

The cost of panperism per pauper increases with the size of ‘unions, 


- 
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' being least in the smallest unions, and greatest in the largest, and in . 


each division is greater'in those which give least outdoor relief. 


Exauanp AND WALES. 
Average Anmual Cost of One Pauper, 1892. 


Outdoor 

relief per 

Average of both cent. to 

Outdoor Indoor indoor and out- ' whole 

unions. unions. doar. relief. 
£ s d £a. d £ os. d. 

Division A 17 1 7 .. 1914 0 .. 18 0 8 aes 54 
š B , 10 -510 ... 2111 7 .. l4 7 10 ade 65 
es D a 9 1 0 ... 14 16 0 18 18 8 és 77 
” DP 9 2 2 ... 1416 0 .. 11 4 56 oe 82 
» E. 9 10 .. 10 410 .. 915 9 2.) 87 


In this table is included the cost of paupers of all classea; the 
cost of indoor and ontdoor relief cannot be distinguished. But, as 
the burden.on the ratepayer is measured by the cost for one pauper 
multiplied by the number of paupers, it follows that unless the out- 
door unions have a very considerable excess in the number of | 
paupers, they must be cheaper to the ratepayers. I proceed, there- ` 


fore, to show the cost of pauperiam in the same order per head of the 


population. ‘This is the true measure of the financial -burden of 
pauperism, and coincides generally, but not always, with the rate in . 
the £. As between the two systems. of outdoor and indoor relief 
the next table applies a crucial test. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Averags Cost of Paupertem per head of Population, 1892. 


pana mo Š 

Ons, ons. 

a d. s. d. ha Ne 

Division A . 5' 8 7 8 6 B 
, B. 4 4 9 6 2} 
j 0. 4 of 5 1 4 il 
or D. 5 7 68 8 64 
E. 6 11. 6 8 6 94 











Average of all England 5 2 7T 74 © 6 1 
The cheapest unions are those in division C—unions between 


50,000 and 100,000 inhabitants. , They are cheaper than those in the 


two higher divixions, because their pauperism is only slightly greater, 
and ‘the coet per pauper is very much less. In divisions D and E the 
increase in cost is due to the higher proportion of paupers, as will be 
keen in a subsequent table. 

In each of the divisions, except the last, the outdoor unions show 
to great advantage, the average for the whole of England being 5s. 2d. 
per head of the population in the outdoor unions as against 7s. 74d. 
in the indoor unions, This fact is decisive, for, even if the oup- 
door unions showed sa larger pauperism, it would only mean that they 


> 
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relieved a larger number of the destitute. It would be a poor 
boast for the indoor unions to claim that they had relieved a much 
smaller number of persons at a greatly increased cost to the rate- 
payers. This table is fatal to the case set up by the advocates of - 
indoor relief, for their case rests upon the belief that where outdoor 
relief most prevails, the number of paupers increases so as to neutralise 
the relative cheapness of outdoor relief. On the whole, however, it is 
the indoor unions that are by far most burdensome to the ratepayer. 

Here the discussion might fitly close. Unless it be said that the 
' proper object of Poor Law administration is to give relief to the 
` smallest number of the destitute at the greatest cost to the ratepayer, 
the issue is decided conclusively against the indoor unions. But the 
outdoor unions compare very favourably with the indoor unions, nót 
merely in cost, but in the numbers of paupers. As outdoor rèlisf is at 
present administered in England it does not lead to a large, or, probably to 
any, tncrease in the number of paupers, Until 1892, when Mr. Ritchie's 
return on Poor Law relief was published, we had no means of asoer- 
taining the total number, of persons relieved during the year. We 
were told how many were relieved on a day in midwinter and on & 
day in midsummer, but whether they were the same persons or not, 
the returns did not show. Now, if we measure pauperism by the year, 
the outdoor unions show a less number of paupers than the indoor 
unions to the extent of 20 per cent. on the whole; while if we mes- 
sure by the numbers relieved on’ January 1, 1892, the indoor unions 
show a number less, on the whole, by 4 per cant. The proportions 
are given in the following table: 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Number of Paupers Relieved on January 1, 1892, anes in your 1892, 


per 1000 of population.” 
Outdoor unions. Indoor unions. 
Relieved Relieved Reheved Raleved nine leved 
on Jan. 1, in on Jan. 1, in on Jan. 1, in 
1892. 1892. 1892. 1892. 1892. 18932. 
Division A 16-6 49 en 104 61  ... 178 54 
j B 209 49 PEPI 224 70 ee 21-0 58 
T O 23-4 42 TN 20°1 50 Yaa 2?°2 48 
j D 819 58 ae 255 58 i 29 56 
J E 885 . 64 on 812 ` * «62 eae BAR 68 
All ea ; 
246 50 sil 28°68 60 au’ 24:1 54:3 
(average) 


If the eye follows down the first column it will be observed that in 
each successive division the pauperism increases ; in other words, as 
the unions become smaller, the pauperiam grows larger. The least 
pauperism is in the great towns, and the gréatest number of paupers 
is in the roral districte. The reason is that, on the whole, poverty 
diminishes as the unions are larger, and increases as the unions be- 


* The figures given in this table are besed on Mr. Ritchie’s return, and include 
persons receiving medical reHef only; but not migrans or lunatics. 
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come smaller.. The reasons will be stated presently, but, meanwhile, 
another peculiarity shown by this table deserves notice. While the 
numbers relieved on one day show a regular series of steps, in- 
creasing in each division, and this both in the outdoor mions. and 
in the indoor unions, no such gradation appears in the numbers re- 
lieved during the year. The numbers jump up and down, bearing no 
fixed ratio to one another or to the figures in the one-day column. 
But there is a fixed relation, and it may be thus described : ' those 
unions that have most indoor relief have. a higher paupertem when 
. measured by ihe year rather than bya singls day. If we assume 100 
as the number relieved in each group of unions in the five divisions on 
January 1, 1892, the numbers relieved during ,the year 1892 vary in 
each division ad between the outdoor and indoor unions. The follow- 
ing table gives the figures: oe 


Table showing for each Division the Number of Persons Relieved in Parochial 
year 1892 for every 100 Persons Relieved on January 1,1892. . 


Outdoor unions. ' Indoor unions, 
Per cent. Paupers s Per coent. Paupers ' 
, indoor in indoor in X 
` : relief. 1892. relief. 1882. 
Divisjon A 8 4 BO ... 208 em 61 ... 816 
z Be è a 20 ne 289 ees 60 ... 807 
» O... T4 ... 180 a. BBL. 250 
a Me, ue ge „n 174 ite 82 ... 217 
A: „166 m 20 ... 198, 


The figures may perhaps be more readily followed when exhibited 
as lines in a geometrical form. . l 


‘ s4 Diagram $ 
Showing that Ons Fear'a Pouperiem exends Ono Day's Pevporirm oceordin 
to amount of Indoor Relay. 


Straight lines represent Indoor Unions, ' 
Dotted lines represent Outdoor Unions. 
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The lowest double line represents one day’s relief. Class E, which 
has 87 per cent. outdoor relief, shows, both for indoor and outdoor 
unions, the least relief for the year, and class A, which has only 54 
per cent. outdoor relief, has much the largest. This interesting fact is 
not connected with poverty. It will be shown presently that in all 
probability the amount of poverty is greatest in division E, and that 
poverty is less ‘in each succeeding division ; being least in division A. 
The conclusion seems therefore irresistible that indoor relief 1s 
associated with a wider diffusion of pauperiam among the population. 

Whatever may be the reason for this law, it is one of profound 
significance. The Poor Law may be regarded from two pointa of 
view: one as it affects the ratepayer’s pocket, the other as it bears 
upon the influence of the Poor Law in undermining the self-respect 
and independent spirit of the poor. From the first standpoint, the 
number of paupers from day to day is the important matter. It 
makes no difference to the ratepayer whether he keeps one person 
for twelve months or twelve persons for one month each; but it isa 
serious matter if twelve persons are relieved instead of one. Without 
going so far as to say that no one can come into.contact with the 
Poor Law aa a recipient of relief without losing character, aa some 
high authorities on Poor Law administration have said, we may safely 
affirm that such an experience does not increase self-respect. Indeed, 
one of the commonest argumenta against outdoor relief, based largely 
on a misapprehension af the drift of the famous report of a Royal 
_ Commission in 1834, is founded on the belief that outdoor relief is 
accompanied by a widespread diffusion of pauperism. But if we 
depart from fanciful reasoning, and come to the hard cold steel of 
fact, we find another error, as great as that which ascribes to indoor 
relief greater cheapness to the ratepayer. As a simple matter of | 
fact, it is not to outdoor relief but to indoor relief that odium must 
attach, Evidently, if we wish to restrict the evil influence of the 
Poor Law to the smallest number of persons, we are altogether on the 
wrong tack when we drive them into the workhouse. Widespread 
pauperisation accompanies indoor relief as ita very shadow. 

Closely connected with the error just exploded is another favourite 
fallacy of the advocates of indoor relief. They assert that by reducing 
outdoor relief we do not increase indoor relief. No doubt indiyidual 
instances may be quoted in favour of that view, but taking the unions 
of England as a whole, the proposition is exactly the contrary of ‚the 
' fact. We find throughout each of the five divisions, and with respect 
to the two groups of mdoor and outdoor unions in each division, that 
the rule is invariable, the more indoor relief the leas outdoor relief, 
and the more outdoor relief the less indoor relief. In the following 
diagram this proportion is illustrated by the old age pauperism in 
Emgland and Wales on January 1, 1892. The number of persons 


* 
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over sixty-five per 1000 is indicated by the length of the lines, the 


straight lines indicating outdoor relief and the dotted lines indoor 
relief.j 


DIAGRAM s 
anie GCE Gp arad o door el oe Oran Uetons 
on tsi January 1892, to persons over 65. ji cack Grow of Unione 
numbers per 1000 parsons over 65. 


The straight lines show Outdoor Hellef. 
The dotted lines show Indoor Relief, 


N.B.—As either form of relief increases the other form of relief decreases. 
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The total old age pauperism in the several divisions is as follows: 


Persons over 65. 


Proportion of Paupers (ons day count) to 1000 Persons over 65. 
Outdoor unions, Indoor unions. 


Division A . . . . 0 140) ^.. 102 
ee By 182... 184 
e Q 4 a 26h Sc, 1600 
„ D.... 282 1. 168 
an: ae 250 ... 188 


If this table be compared with the table on p. 818, giving the . 


number of paupers of all classes relieved on January 1, 1892, it will 
be seen that old age pauperiam is from six to nine times as great as 
all pauperiam, and is considerably less in the indoor unions. As 
old men and old women past work are most deserving of help, it 
follows that the indoor unions give least relief in the cases where it 
is most required and most justifiable. 

But the special object of this diagram is to explode the fallacy 
that a diminution of outdoor relief does not drive the aged poor into 
the workhouse. Compare the two extremes—indoor unions in divi- 
sion A and outdoor relief ‘in division E, the two lowest and the two 
highest lines in the diagram. In division A the total relief in the 
indoor unions is 152 per 1000 persons over sixty-five. Of these 152, 
only 58 get outdoor relief and 94 are in the workhouse. At the 
top end of the scale, the outdoor unions relieve 250, and only 20 of 
these are in the workhouse. 

In class B, the numbers relieved in the indoor unions slightly 
exceed those in the outdoor unions; but the proportions of out- and 
in-relief are very different. Out of 184 in the indoor group, 110 are 
in the workhouse, and only 74 get out-relief ; but ont of 182 in the 
other group only 87 are sent to the workhonse, 145 getting out-relief. 

The same contrast runs through all the other divisions. 

T have still to call attention to an interesting relation that existe 
between two things apparently quite unconnected. We have seen 
that pauperism on one day was least in the largest unions and 
increased steadily as the unions in each succeasive division diminished 
in size. Why should pauperism be at a minimum in the largest 
towns and why should it ascend step by step, according to the lessen- 
ing population of the unions? Whatever the explanation may be, it 
is curious that the proportion of, persons over sixty-five follows the 
game law. ‘They are fewest in the largest unions, increase step by 
step as the unions become smaller, and they are most numerous in 
the unions below 20,000 of population. - 

But still more remarkable relation is found to exist. Old age 
and pauperism go up as the size of the union goes down, but there 


~ 
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ia the same ratio between. those two independent quantities through- 
out. In every division the proportion of.old age and pauperism vary, 
but in every division the numbers over sixty-five are nearly twice the 
number of the Pauper ao ee relation is shown m the fol- 
_ lowing table. 
ENGLAND AND WALIE. 
- Old Age and Pauperism.' 
Showing Number of Old Age per 1000 and of Paupers on January L, 1892, 


per 2000 of Population, 
Outdoor untons. Indoor unions. 
Old Age. Paupers. Old Age. Paupers. 
Division A. , 882 88:2 n 845 ` 888 
» B. . 865 41:8 ‘ee 38:8 t48 
> oO 46-7, 46°8 ee 44:5 402 
w Dor w OES ` 68°8 cee DiG 1 * 
Boa t ATI l TT ios 70:9 624 


Why should old age and general pauperiam go hand in hand? In 
the outdoor unions the paupers per 2000 are almost exactly equal to. 
the number of persons over sixty-five per 1000. In the indoor unions 
. the correspondence is not so exact; in divisions A pious ite: for 
pauperism exceed those for old age, while in divisions O, D,.and E, 
the figures for pauperism fall below the old age column. 

A. still. more curious coincidence (if it indeed be nothing more 
than ,a coincidence) is shown in the table. Looking down the two 
columns of padpers, it will be’noticed.that in divisions A'and B the 
outdoor unions show leas pauperism than the indoor untons, but‘that 
the reverse holds’ good for divisions O, D, and E. It will now be 
observed that precisely the same law applies to old age. The 
columns of old age are highest in the indoor -unions in divisions 
A and B, and lowest in, the other divisions. Where the indoor 
unions show an excess of old age, they also show a greater 
pauperiam when compared with the outdoor unions, and where the, 
number of the old in the indoor unions falls below the corresponding 
number in the outdoor unions, the pauperism also is less. 

What is the explanation of this singular correspondence between two 
facts that do not appear at first sight to have any connection? We dould 
understand that, as the numbers of the old varied, so the numben of 
aged paupers would vary; but why should the rule apply to aif 
paupers, including ` lunatics, vagrants, sick persons, children, &c. ? 
. The answer is that a preponderance of old age and pauperism is due 
' to one and the same canse—namely, poverty. Naturally we should 
expect that old age would be greatest in the richer unions and leas in 
the poorer, and so it is; but, nevertheless, in comparing unions in 
the oensus, we find almout invariably that itis in the poorest districts 
where the old age is greatest. The constant migration of the young 
and active from the poorer districts’ to the richer, and ‘the partial, 
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arai of the old to the country completely alters the proportion 
between those over and those under sixty-five. A man in the prime 
of life leaves his native village and seeks his fortune in the busy 
haunts of men. When the census is taken he is counted no longer in 
his birthplace, but where he resides, thus diminishing the number of 
persons under sixty-five in his original home and augmenting the 
same class in his adopted home. In places where little migration 
takes place, as in some large residential districts, wealth is accompanied, 
as we might expect, by a high proportion of old age. But so 
tremendous is the migration that goes on between the poorer and richer 
parts of the country that a high line of old age, instead of being, 
as it naturally would be, an indication of prosperity, is an almost 
invariable sign of extreme poverty. It is not, of course, always, 
in particular instances, a proof of poverty; but the exceptions are so 
few that when we are dealing with large gronps it is an indication to 
be relied upon. 

The following table shows the relation between population, old age, - 
poverty, and one day’s pauperism for London : 


- LONDON, 
Old Age and Pauperism (Ist Jan. 1892). 
Proportions of Old Age, Poverty, and Pauperism per 1000 of Population. 


Persons over 65. The Poor All w 
(Booth’s Tables). 1 Jan. 1892. 


Outdoor Unions. í 89:2 e 291 a 22:9 
Indoor Unions , ; +06 sie 829 vs ` 2389 


If the poor were in the sarne proportion as the old age, the indoor 
unions would have 801, instead of 829; but the figures are so near to 
each other that, in the absence of Mr. Booth’s tables of poverty, we 
should have made only a slight error if we had taken the numbers 
over sixty-five in the two groups of unions as a test of poverty. Mr. © 
Booth’s figures are more correct: for, although a preponderance of old 
age is & sign of poverty, it cannot be relied upon as an aract 
quantitative measure of poverty. Another example may be given. 
- I have, on grounds that cannot be stated here within the compass of 
a single article, estimated the wealth of England, Scotland and 
Ireland per head of the population. That estimate may be compared 
with the old age in the three countries : 
Estimated ortion Persons over 65 


of weal per 1000 of population. 
England . . 100 onn 478 
Scotland ° , 75 gfs 50-4 
Ireland ; . 30 “ve 64°32 


From a return issued last year for Scotland it may be shown that, 


taking large groups, the preponderance of old age is a measure, but not a 
perfectly exact measure, of poverty. That return enables us to state 
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the proportion of occupiers of houses and farms at different rents. 
A rough but not inaccurate way of comparing the Scotch counties, in 
respect of poverty, is to take the proportion of oocupierg ‘of houses 
under £4 of rent and of farmers under £10 to the whole number of 
occupiers and farmers. The higher the number of that class the: 
greater is the relative poverty. Taking the counties in groups, the 
following table shows the proportion of old age in each group, and the 
pauperism on Ist January, 1892: 
ScotoH COUNTIES. 
Comparison of Poverty, Old Age, and Pauperism. 


rtion Persons over Paupers , 
of Poor 65 per 1000 of per 1000. 
per 100. population. (1st Jan. 1892.) 
Group L ... 58 beet BDA a 87:9 
i I a xt. g 28 R 58°7 as 2s 
oy eda. oe cae A 10 she 35°5 iges LOG 


Having thus éstablished the close correspondence of a high rate of 
old age with a high degree of poverty and of pauperiam, and a low 
rate of old age with a low degree of poverty and of pauperiam, as a 
proposition true of large groups, we may now sum up the conclusions 
to be drawn from our analysis of the unions in England and Wales: 

1. It is clearly proved that, on the whole, the unions that give 
more than the average of their class of outdoor relief are cheaper than 
the indoor unions—so. much cheaper that if their cost were increased 
‘by 50 per oent. they would only just overtop the indoor unions. 
This difference in cost is clearly due to the greater cheapness of out- 
door relief. 

2. Indoor relief is acoompanied by a wider diffusion of pauperism. 
This is proved by a comparison between relief for a whole year and 
for one day. . 

8. The fact that in divisions A and B the outdoor unions had the 
least pauperism on. Ist January 1892, and in the other divisions they 
had the gréatest number of paupers on the same day, ts due to the 
respecisre degrees of poverty in the different divisions. Where the ont- 
door mions had a lower pauperism on lst January 1892, than the 
indoor unions, they had a lower ‘proportion over 65; and where they - 
had a higher pauperism, they also had a higher proportion of the old. 
~ It appears, therefore, that pauperism follows poverty, as evidenced by 
a preponderance of old age, whether the unions give much or little . 
outdoor relief, and is not affected much, if at all, by the method of 
administration. | i ; 

These conclusions are of grave practical importance, but it must 
not be forgotten that they are subject to two limitations. They are 
true of unions in large groups, but not of individual unions. When 
we eliminate individual peculiarities by grouping—and only when we 
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do so—general tendencies disclose themselyes. In the second place, 
the comparison turns on the figures of pauperism for one day, 
January 1,-1892, and it is possible that if the same tables could be 
given for a series of years the results might be slightly modified. 

No one who is at all familiar with statistical inquiries is ignorant 
of the fact that fallacies often lurk behind figures, but the wider is the 
basis of a series of figures the greater is the dependence to be placed 
upon them. London showed well for the outdoor unions; but too 
much stress ought not to be laid upon the London figures, large as 
London is. Lancashire, when analysed, taught, only more empha- 
tically, the same lesson ss London. England and Wales, if the 
unions are properly classified, testify to the superior advantages of 
outdoor relief. May we rest here? Oonscious, as I am, of the possi- 
bilities of error attending averages, I have pursued the inquiry into 
Scotland, and with a comparison between England:and Scotland must 
bring this argument to a close. 

If we exolude the highlands and islands, the rest of Sootland. 
presents social conditions that may fairly be compared with England. 
The proportions of urban and rural are about the same, and Scotland 
may not improperly be regarded as reproducing on a small scale the 
same circumstances that are shown by England on a large scale. 
The Poor Law is practically the same in both countries: for, although 
no relief is given in Scotland to the able-bodied, unless they are 
disabled temporarily by illness, the amount of relief given to that 
class of persons in England is extremely small. Taking Sootland as 
a whole, including the highlands, poverty is greater than in England. 
A single fact may be mentioned, although the proof of this statement 
cannot be given here. Nearly one-fifth of the occupiers of dwelling- 
houses in, Scotland sre so poor that they cannot afford to pay more 
than £4 of rent, while the average rent is about 23. 

Now, Scotland is par excellence a country of excessive outdoor relief. 
If every poorhouse in Scotland were fall to its utmost capacity, it 
would even then have only one-half of the indoor pauperism of 
England, In Scotland only ten paupers per 100 receive indoor 
relief; in England, the corresponding figure is 25. If there were 
any truth in the story so constantly dinned into our ears of the per- 
nicious consequences of outdoor relief, Scotland ought to figure as an 
“awful example.” Yet the cost of pauperism per head of the popu- 
lation in Scotland is in the latest return 4s. 8łd. as against 6s. 1d. for 
England. The number of indoor paupers in England is thrice the 
number of indoor paupers in Scotland in proportion to the population ; ; 
the numbers receiving outdoor relief are practically the same in both 
countries, and have been nearly the same during the last thirty years. 
The following diagram shows for thirty years the relative amount of 
pauperism in England and Scotland (in both cases the numbers are 
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counted by the one-day test, and “indoor” ‘paupers include imbe- 
ciles in workhousea, bnt not lunatics or idiote in asylums. The latter 
are counted as “outdoor” paupers). The total pauperism in England. 
is greater in every year, but the difference is due entirely to the 
- excess of indoor pauperism in England. If the indoor pauperism 
had been as low in England as in Scotland, England would have shown 
. in almost every years leas total pauperism than Sootland, measured 
as I have said by the one-day count. 
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THIRTY YRaRs’ Parra OF ESGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 


Black lines represent England's Pauperism. 
Dotted lines represent Scotiand’s T 
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This diagram presents features of remarkable interest. While 
indoor relief has been practically stationary, outdoor relief has been 
steadily reduced, and now stands at one-half of the figure of thirty 
years ago. The réal decrease is, however, greater than even the 
apparent decrease, for the lunatics have been more carefully considered 
of late. years, and are mostly counted as outdoor paupers; whereas 
formerly they were to some extent reckoned as indoor paupers, being 
kept in the workhouses. It is also worthy of notice that, although 
in 1886 Eingland’s pauperigzm came very near Scotland’s, yet since 
that time Scotland has increased its distance. In 1862 Bcotland’s 
pauperism was to England’s de 89.is to 100; in 1891 her proportion 
was only 85 to 100, 

A problem of singular interest and importance is suggested by the 
outline. Why has outdoor relief so much diminished during the last 
thirty years? Is it due to an improvement in the condition of the 
people, or to a change of policy by Boards of Guardiang? And to 
whatever cause the diminution of outdoor pauperism is ascribed, why 
has not the same cause produced a corresponding decrease in indoor 
pauperism ? The explanation, whatever it may be, will not be tenable 
unless it is an ozpiananen equally applicable both to England and 
Scotland, 

If it were a question of England alone, one would be tempted to 
ascribe the fall in outdoor relief to a change of policy on the part of 
the guardians by refusing outdoor relief in cases where formerly it 
would have been granted. No such change of policy could affect 
indoor relief. This solution of the problem would assume that there 
had been no change in the condition of the poverty of the people, for 
that ought to affect indoor as well as outdoor relief. 

But there is a difference in the principle of the administration of 


the Poor Law between Scotland and England which makes it very” 


doubtful whether this solution of the problem would apply to Scotland. 
In England a poor person has no legal remedy if he is refused relief 
by the guardians. In Scetland every applicant has an appeal to a 
Court of law. Nor is the law a dead letter, for the Sheriffs make 
orders for relief in a number of cases. When indoor relief is offered, 
the applicant has an appeal to the Board of Supervision, which bears 
much the same relation to Poor Law administration in Scotland that the 
Local Government does in England. It is not likely that the Sheriffs 
have year by year altered their views; indeed, the contrary is almost cer- 
tain to be the fact. Although appeals to the courts are not very nume- 
rous, the mere fact that poor relief is a legal right in Scotland which can 
be claimed and enforced by every destitute person must give a consider- 
able degree of steadiness to Poor Law administration and be a check 
upon faddists who may get control of parochial boards. It seems 
more probable that in Scotland the great decrease in outdoor relief is 
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due to a diminution of poverty, either wholly or almost wholly, and 
not to any growing niggardliness on the part of those who administer 
the Poor Law. 

If this be the correct explanation for Scotland, it must also on the 
‘whole be true for England: for it is not credible in the case of two 
countries go closely connected that so great an improvement in the 
condition of the people should have taken place in Scotland, England 
remaining stationary. ‘There is good reason to believe that England 
has at least kept neck’ and neck with Scotland in thé race of 
material improvement. 

But if the reduction of outdoor relief ia due to an ni ihprdvariont in 
the condition of the people, why has not a corresponding diminution 
of indoor relief taken place ? 

The answer may be, in part, that indoor relief has been reduced 
more than appears. How far this is true I am not able at. present 
to answer. During the last thirty years the population in the 
rural districta has, fallen off, and both Scotland and England 
have become increasingly urban. Now it is true of Sootland as 
well as Hngland that the more urban a union is the higher is 
its indoor relief. It is possible that if the proportions of urban 
and rural population had been the same in both countries in 1862 
and 1891, the indoor line would have shown a more down- 
ward tendency. To some extent it must be true that the constant. 
movement of the population from the country to the towns checks 
the tendency of indoor relief to diminish; but in the absence of a 
carefal solution of this problem it is impossible to say for how much 
_ this consideration ought to count. But I suspect there is a deeper 
cause. May it not be that a large’ number of indoor paupers are a 
true social residuum, content to use the workhouse as a home to which 
they may return when they find they cannot live in idleness outaide ? 
Do we not touch here upon the disease of hereditary pauperism? If 
so, is not the real question for Poor Law reformers, how to get rid 
of indoor relief? In good times outdoor relief reduces itself. It - 
melts away when the sun of prosperity shines upon the people. But 
the habitués of the workhouse appear to be always with us in sun- 
shine or in rain. I must own that in wasting their energies trying 
to curtail or abolish outdoor relief, those who have really the interesta 
of the poor at heart are making a grave mistake. If we may judge 
from the experience of the last thirty years, out-relief may well be left 
to look after iteslf. It is indoor relief that presents the most urgent. 
claim to attention ; it is indoor relief that refuses to go away. How 
foolish in the light df. thirty years’ experience does the philosophy 
appear which would make the administration of the Poor Law 
‘“ deterrent”! The workhouse i is “ deterrent,” but it does not deter ; 
outdoor relief is not deterrent, and yet it has steadily diminished. 
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If a study of the facts will induce some of our Poor Law authorities 
to give up philosophy, for which their aptitude is not great, and to 
follow more the dictates of their own good sense and humane feelinge, 
then the labour expended upon the statistics in this paper will not 
‘be lost. 

In conclusion it may be convenient to state shortly the proposi- 
tions which appear to be established by the facts already set forth: 

1.. Outdoor relief is least in the largest unions, increases as the 
unions diminish in size, and is greatest in the unions that have the 
amallest population, | 

2. The cost of pauperism per pauper varies in the same manner. 

3. The cost of pauperism per head of the population is much less 
in the outdoor unions in all the divisions in England except the fifth. 
In that division it is slightly greater; but, on the whole, the out- 
door unions cost less than the indoor unions by nearly 50 per cent. 

4. The number of paupers relieved in the course of a year is, on 
the whole, 20 per cent. less in the outdoor unions. ` 

5. The number of paupers relieved on a single day (January I, 
1892) was less in the outdoor unions in two divisions and greater in 
three. This difference corresponds with the amount of old age in the 
‘different divisions, and, almost certainly, with the relative numbers 
of the poor. 

6. Where indoor relief prevails, the number relieved during the 
year is high compared with the number relieved on one day.; and 
where outdoor relief prevails, the number relieved during the year is 
relatively low. 

7. Indoor and outdoor relief are so idate in the unions that as 
one goes up the other goes down. 

8. The proportion af persons over sixty-five is least in the largest 
unions, and inoresses in every division as the unions diminish in size, 
being greatest in the smallest unions. 

9, For very large groups the proportion of persons over sixty-five 
is a test of poverty. 

10. During the last thirty years ontdoor relief in England and 
Scotland has been reduced by one-half, while indoor relief has been 
nearly stationary. 

11. The real problem for Poor Law reformers is not the abolition of 
outdoor relief, but the abolition of the workhouse, 

12. As the Poor Law is at present administered in England and 
Scotland outdoor relief is distinctly superior to indoor relief, whether 
‘we have regard to humanity towards the poor or to economy in the 
interest of the ratepayer. 

W. A. HUNTER. 
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OU ask me—first, How I understand the ‘word region; and, 

second, Whether I admit the existence of morality, independent 

of religion as understood by me. I will answer these most important 
questions, well put by. you, as best I can., 

There are three separate meanings implied by .the word religion. 
First— That religion is a certain true revelation given by God to 
men, from which proceeds the worship of God by men. Such an 
interpretation is applied to religion by sll believers in one of its 
existing forms, who regard in consequence their particular form as 
the only true one. Second—-That religion is a collection of super- 
stitious statements, from which a worship equally superstitious is 
derived. Such an interpretation is applied to religion by sceptics in 
general; by those, that is, who do not believe in the religion they 
are defining. Third—That religion is a compilation of propositions 
and rules, invented by clever men, and a necessity for the vulgar 
herd, as much for their congolation as for their subjugation and the 
restraint of their passions. Such an interpretation is applied to 

religion by those indifferent to it personally, but who regard it as a 
useful instrument in the governance of mankind. 

By the first definition, religion is an indubitable and irrefragablo 
truth, the propagation of which amongst all men and by every 
possible means is necesaary to the welfare of mankind. By the second, 
religion is § mass of superstition from which it is desirable, and even 
‘needful to the welfare of humanity, that mankind should be delivered. 
By the third, religion is a contrivance useful to humanity, though 
unnecessary for those of the highest development, but which, as indis- 
pensable to the consolation and control of the vulgar, it is needfal to 
maintain. 

* A reply to two questions put by the German Ethical Society. 
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The first definition is similar to one a man might make of musio 
by defining it as his most familiar and favourite song, with which 
all the world should be acquainted. The second, in the same con- 
nection, would be that applied to musico by a man who neither under- 
stood nor cared for it, and who called it the production of sound by 
the throat, mouth, or hands upon certain instruments; a useless and 
even objectionable occupation, from which it was necessary to wean 
men as soon as possible. ‘The third is similar to that which a man 
would apply to music, who considered’ it a useful contrivance for 
teaching men to dance or to march, for which purposes it should be 
maintained. 

The difference and narrowness of these definitions arises from their 
not taking hold of the essence of music, but merely defining its 
features from the definer’s point of view. So is it also with the three 
definitions of religion. According to the first, religion is whatever 
the definer thinks that he is right in believing. According to the 
second, it is that which, in the definer’s opinion, people are wrong in 
believing. According to the third, it is, by the standard of the 
definer, what men are benefited by believing. All which define, 
not what constitutes the essence of religion, but the definer’s idea of 

what religion constitutes. ‘The first supplanta the notion of religion, 
by the faith of him who defines ; the second, by the faith by which 
other people regard it; the third, by the faith of men in whatever 
may be supplied them as religion. 

But what is faith? Why do people believe in what they believe? 
What is faith? and whence has it arisen ? 

Amongst the majority of the educated classes it is regarded as a 
settled question that the essence of every religion has its origin in 
the personification, deification, and worship of the forces of Nature 
——proceeding from superstitious fear of Nature’s incomprehensible 
phenomena, ‘This view is blindly accepted, without criticism, by the 
educated crowd of our time, ahd it not only does not meet with any 
refutation from men of science, but, for the most part, finds, precisely 
among them, moet definite confirmation. If, indeed, a voice is at 
times heard, as that of Max Muller, which attributes to religion 
another origin and sense, its sound is lost in the almost unanimous 
affirmation that religion is the outcome of ignorance and superstition. 

Not long ago, at the beginning of the present century, the most 
advanced thinkers, while regretting Catholicism, Protestantism, and 
Greek orthodoxy, as did the Encyclopedists at the end of the 
eighteenth, did not deny that religion has been and is an indispensable 
condition in the lives of all. ‘Not to mention the deists—as Bernardin 
de St. Pierre, Diderot, and Rousseau-—Yoltaire raised a monument to 
the Deity, and Robespierre proclaimed a festal day in honour of the 
Supreme Being. But at the present day, thanks to the frivolous and 
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superficial teaching of Auguste Comte (who sincerely believed, in 
common with the majority of Frenchmen, that Christianity is nothing 
but Catholicism, and therefore saw in Catholicism the complete 
realisation of Ohristianity), the educated crowd, which always readily 
and greedily accepta the lowest view, have decided or conceded that 


religion is only a certain -long-obsolete aspect in the development of |. 


humanity‘which hinders progress, It is agreed that humanity has 
already outlived two periods; the religious and metaphysical, and has 
now entered into the third and highest, the scientific, and that all 
religious phenomena are only the expiring breaths of an outgrown 
spiritual organ of humanity, once needful, but long ago lost to sense 
and significance. 

It is agreed that religion had its origin in the worship of imaginary 
beings, evoked by fear of the incomprehensible forces of Nature, as in 
ancient times thought Democritus, and as is affirmed by the philo- 


sophers and historians of religion. But, putting aside the fact that 


the. recognition of some unseen and supernatural being or beings has 
preceded: the sense of fear evoked by the unknown forces of Nature, 
às is proved by hundreds of advanced and learned thinkers of the 
' past—Socrates, Descartes, Newton, and’ like men of our own times, 
who, being in no wise fearful of such forces, admitted the existence 
of some supreme supernatural being or beinge-—the affirmation that 
‘religion has been the outcome of man’s superstitious fear of the 
incomprehensible powers of Nature in reality does not-answer the 


chief question: From what in man does the idea of an unseen and 


supernatural being derive existence? If men were afraid of thunder 
and lightning, they would fear them as thunder and lightning; but 
why invent an unseen and unnatural Jove, living’in certain regions, 
and occasionally flinging bolta at men? If men were astounded by 
the aspect of death, they would fear to die; but why invent sonls-of 
the dead with whom to enter into imaginary communion? From 
thunder men might hide ;:from the fear of death they might fly ; 
but instead they devised an eternal, all-powerful Being, on whom 


they reckon themselves dependent, and the living souls of the dead’ 


—not from fear alone, but for some other reasons. And in these 
reasons, evidently, lies the essence of what is called religion. 
Moreover, every man who has ever, if only in childhood, felt the 
religious sentiment, knows from his own experience that such a 
sentiment has always been awakened in him, not by external, terrify- 


ing, material’ phenomena, but by an internal consciousness of his own ` 


' frailty, solitude, and sinfulness, and connected not at all with any 
dread of the unknown forces of Nature. Hence: man may, both by 
external observation and by personal experience, ascertain that religion 
is not the worship of deities, evoked by superstitions fear of unknown 
natural forces, and only proper to mankind af a certain period of their 
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development, but something independent altogether of fear, or of a 
degree of culture, and not liable to destruction by any acceas of en- 
lightenment; just as man’s consciousness of his finality in the infinite 
universe, and of his sinfulness (t.e., his non-fulfilment of all he might 
and ought to have done), always has existed and always will exist 
while man remains man. 

In truth, every.man, as ‘soon as he emerges from the animal 
existence of infancy and childhood—during which he lives by the 
' pressure of those claims which are presented to him by his animal 
nature——every man who is awake to reasonable consciousness cannot 
fail to remark how the life about him renews itself, undestroyed, and 
steadfastly subordinate to one definite eternal law ; and that he alone, ` 
self-recognised as a creature separate from the entire universe, is 
condemned to death, to a disappearance in unbounded space and 
limitless time, and to the painfal consciousness of responsibility for 
his actions—a_ consciousness, 80 to say, that, having acted not well, 
he might have acted better. And, with this understanding, every 
reasoning man must stop, think, and ask himself—wherefore this 
momentary, indefinite, unstable existence within a universe uncom- 
passed, eternal, firmly defined ? 

Man cannot, when he enters into his full measure of life, elude this 
question. It confronte all, and all in some fashion answer it, and it 
is this answer which is the essence of religion, the answer to the 
question, Wherefore do I live, and what is my relation to the infinite 
universe about.me? All religious metaphysics—their teaching as to 
deities, the origin of existence, external worship-—though generally 
taken for religion, are only the various labels accompanying religion, 
and changing with a change in its geographical, historical, or ethno- 
` graphical conditions. There is no religion, however oultured, however 
crude, but has its beginnings in the assessment of the relations of man 
to the surrounding universe or to its first cause. There is no ceremony 
of religion so rustic, nor ritual so refined which has not a like 
foundation. All the teaching of religion is the expression of the 
relations in which the founder of the religion regards himself—and 
therefore all mankind—as standing towards the universe or towards 
ite origin and first cause. 

The expreasions of these relations are very numerous, and depend 
on the conditions of race and time in which the founder of the 
religion and those appropriating it are placed. Moreover, these 
expressions are variously misinterpreted and deformed by the founder's 
disciples, who, often for hundreds, sometimes for thousands, of years 
are in advance of the understanding of the masses. Henoe, many 
accounts of this relation of man to the universe, called religions, 
appear to exist, but in substance there are only three of an essential 
quality: (1) The primitive personal relation ; (2) the heathen social 
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family, or State relation; (8) the Christian or godly relation. Strictly 
speaking, man can only be related to the universe in two ways: The 
personal, which is the recognition of life as the welfare of the indivi- 
dual, separately -or in union with othera; and the Christian, which iB 
the recognition of life as the service of Hie who sent man into the 
world, The social relation of man to the universe -is merely an 
enlargement of the personal. 

The first of these recognitions (or O E which is the most 
ancient, and which is now found only amongst men of the lowest order 
of development, consists in the consideration by man of himself as a 
self-sufficient being, axisting with the sole purpose of obtaining for 
' himself the greatest possible amount of „personal happiness from the 

world about him, indifferent to the amount of suffering thus entailed 
on other creatures, From this early conception of a relation to the 
universe—which suffices for every child, as it sufficed for humanity 
on the threshold of its development, and still satisfies many savage 
tribes and men of a coarse moral fibre—have proceeded all the ancient 
heathen religions, as well as the corrupt and lower forms of more recent 
religions, as Buddhism,* Taoism, Mahometaniam, and. Christianity in 
its perverted issues. To this same perception the more modern spiritism. 
owes its origin, being founded on the preservation and welfare of the 
individual, All heathen superstitions, divination, deification of beings 
in blissful existence with the attributes of men, or of saints interceding 
for man, all sacrifices and supplications for earthly advantages or 
protection from calamity, proceed from the same conception of life. 

The second or social heathen conception of man’s relation to the 
universe, established in the next stage of development and natural to 
the state of manhood, consists in the admission that the meaning of 
life is to be discovered, not in the happiness of individuals, but in the 
_welfare of a certain association of them, as the family, tribe, state, 
nation, even humanjty, atcording to the attempted religion of the 
Positivista., ‘In this perception, the attention is transferred from the 
“individual to the family, tribe, state, or nation—that is, to an associa- 
tion of individuals, the welfare of whom is, in this case, regarded as . 
the object of existence. All patriarchal and social religions of a like 
character have their origin in this conception: the religions of the 
Chinese, Japanese, of the chosen people of the Jews, the State religion 
of the Romans, our own religion of Church and State, debased to-this , 
connection by Augustine, though wrongly called Christian, and the 
Posifivists’ hypothetical religion of humanity. Anceator-worship in 

* Buddhism, although it demands from its disciples resignation of all the 
of the world, and even of life itself, is founded on the same idee of an individual suffi- 
client for himself, and predestined to happinoes, or rather—in comparison with the right 
of man to enjoyment as proclaimed by poalttve haathenism—to the absanoe of 
Heethenism holds that.the universe should serve the interest of the indivi nal, 


Buddhism that the universe must be dissolved as the producing factor In the miseries 
of mankind. Buddhism is only nepetire heathenism. 
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China and Japan, emperor-worship in Rome, the manifold ceremonies 
of the Jews to preserve’ their covenant with God, all family, social, 
Church, Christian Te Deums for the welfare of the State, and for 
military success, are founded on this same conception of the relation 
of man to the universe. 

The third conception of this relation—the Christian one—of which 
every man of advanced years is involuntarily conscious, and upon which , 
humanity, in my-opinion, ie now entering, consista in the -acknowledg- 
ment by man that the meaning of life is not to be found in the attain- 
‘ment of his own individual aim, nor in the attainment of that of any 
asscclation of individuals, but solely in serving that Supreme Will, 
which has produced man, and the entire universe for the attainment, 
not of the ainis of man, but of the Superior Will which has produced 
him. From this conception, the loftiest religious teaching known to 
us has proceeded, germs of which existed in the teaching of the 
Pythagoreans, Essenes, Egyptians, Persians, Brahmins, Buddhists and 
Taoists, in their best representatives, but which has only received its 
final and fullest expression in the true, unperverted interpretation of 
Ohristianity. All the ritual of those ancient religions, proceeding from 
this conception of life, all the modern external forma of association of 
the Unitarians, Universalista, Quakers, Sevian-Nazarenes and Russian. 
.8pirit-fighters,* and all so-called rationalistic sects, their sermons, 
hymns, intercourse and books, are religious manifestations of this oon- 
ception of. man’s relation to the universe. . 

All possible religions of every kind are tice as distributed 
' between these three conceptions. Every man who. has emerged 
from the animal condition must invariably adopt one of these 
conceptions of his relation to the universe, and in this adoption 
consiste the real religién of every man, outgide any confeasion of 
faith to which he may nominally adhere. Every man inevitably, 
one way or another, pictures to himself his own relation to the 
. Dhiverse, because a reasoning being cannot live in the world without 
some sort of consciousness of his relation to it. -And as only three 
explanations of this relation have been produced by humanity, and 
are known to us, every man must inevitably hold by one of the 
three, and, whether he will or not, belongs to one of the three 
fundamental religions, among which all humanity may be divided. 
And hence the general assertion made by men of culture in the 
Obristian world that they have reached the summit of development 
where they neither have nor need a religion, only means that, 
renouncing QOhristianity, the one religion proper to bur time, they 
hold either with the social-family-state religion, or with that of 
primitive heathendom, without being aware of the tendency them- 
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selves. A man without a religion——that is, without any perceptive 
relation to the universe—is as impossible a8 a man without a heart. 
“He may be'as unaware of the posseasion of one as of the other, but 
neither without a heart, nor, without a religion can man exist. 
Religion is the relation which man abknowledges towards the universe 
about him, or to its source and first cause, and a reasoning man must 

perforce be in some sort of perceptive relationship. 
-But you may perhaps say that the invention of man’s relation to 
the. universe is a subject not for religion but for philosophy, or, im 
general, for science, allowing that the latter term is more inclusive. 
I do not think ao. I hold, on the contrary, that the supposition 
that science in its widest sense, including philosophy, should concern | 
itself with the relation of man to the universe is altogether erroneous ' 
„and the chief source of disorder in the ideas of our educated society - 
as to religion, sciénoe, and morality. Science, including philosophy, 
cannot institute any comparison as to the relation of mankind to the 
infinite universe or to ita source, if only because, before any sort of 
science or of philosophy could have been formulated, that conception 
of some sort of relationship of man to the universe, without which ` 
no kind of mental activity is possible, must have existed. As a man 
cannot by any kind of movement discover the direction in which he 
must move, but all movement is. made imperatively in some given 
direction, so it is impossible, by the mental efforta of philosophy or of 
science, to discover the direction in which this effort should be made, 
but every mental effort is inevitably accomplished in some direction 
which has been already given it. And this direction for all mental 
effort is always indicated by religion. All philosophies known to ug, 
from Plato to Schopenhauer, have followed . eens the direction 
given by religion. 

The philosophy of Plato and of his illwta was a heathen system 

to ‘procure the maximum of happiness, as well for the individual 
as for the association of individuals in the form of a State. The 
Church-Obristian philosophy of the Middle Ages, based on the same 
heathen conception of existence, investigated means of salvation for 
the individual—that is, the means for procuring his best advantage 
in & future life—and only in its theocratic endeavours did it touch 
on the welfare of societies. The modern philosophy of Hegel, as 
. well as that of Comte, is founded on the state-social-religious con; — 
ception of existence, The pessimistic philosophy of Schopenhauer and, 
Hartmann, which desired to free itself from the Jewish religious con- 
ception, became unwittingly subject to the basis of Buddhism. 
Philosophy always has been and always will be merely the investiga- ' 
tion of the results of the perceptive relations of man to the universe 
inculcated by religion, for until this perception is — there is 
no material for philosophical investigation. 
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The same explanation holds good with positive science in the strict 
meaning of the term. Such a science always has been, and always 
will be, merely the investigation’ and determination of such objecte 
and phenomena as appear to demand inquiry in consequence of a 
certain conception of the relation of man tothe universe instituted by 
religion. Science always has been, and always will be, not the study of 
ý everything,” as men of science at present naively imagine (a thing 
which is, moreover, impossible, as the subjecta in the scope of study 
are of infinite quantity), but only of those things which, in order and 
according to their degree of importance, religion selects from the 
infinite objects, phenomena, and circumstances into which inquiry 
may be made. And hence there is not one science, but as many 
sciences as there are religions. Hach religion selects a certain circle 
of subjecta which must be studied, and hence the science of every 
time and nation inevitably bears the character of ita religion in the 
point of view from which its examination is made. So the heathen 
science, re-instituted at the Renaissance and flourishing at present 
among us under the title of Christian, always has been and continues 
to be merely an investigation of the circumstances by which man may 
attain the highest welfare, and of those phenomena of the universe 
which may be put under contribution to the same end, The philo- 
sophical science of Brahmin and Buddhist has always been merely 
the investigation of ciroumstances by which man may be delivered 
from the miseries which oppress him. The Jewish science (of the 
Talmud) has always been the study and explanation of those conditions 
which must be observed by men in order to ratify his covenant with 
God, and to preserve the chosen nation at the highest level of ite 
election. The Ohurch-Christian science was and is the investigation 
of those circumstances by which man procures his salvation. The 
true Christian science, that which is but just at the birth, is the 
investigation of those circumstances by which man may become 
acquainted with the demands of the Supreme Will, whose instrument 
he is, and how he may fit them to his existence. 

Neither philosophy nor science can institute the relation of man to 
the universe, because such reciprocity must have existence before any 
kind of science or philosophy can begin; since each investigates pheno- 
mena by means of the intellect, and independent of the position or sen- 
sations of the investigator; whereas the relation of man to the universe is 
defined, not by the intellect alone, but by his sensitive perception aided by 
all his spiritual powers. , However much one may assure and instruct a 
man that all real existence is an idea, that matter is made up of atoma, 
that the essence of life is corporality or will, that heat, ight, move- 
ment, electricity are different manifestations of one and the same 
energy, one cannot thereby explain to a being with pains, pleasures, 
fears, and hopes, his position in the universe. That position and his 
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consequent relation to the universe, is explained only by religion, 
which says, “ The univeree exists for thee, and therefore take from life 
all that thou canst obtain ;” or else, “Thou art one of the chosen people 
of God; serve that people, and accomplish the instructions of that 
God, and thou and thy people shall be partakers of the highest bliss ;” 
or else, “Thou art the instrument of a supreme will, which has sent 
thee into the universe to accomplish a work predestined for thee ; 
learn that will, and do it, for that is the sole perfection’ thou canst 
achieve.” 

To understand philosophy and science one needs study and prepara- 
' tion, but neither is required for the understanding of religion : that 
AS comprehensible to every man whatever his: ‘ignorance and 
limitations A man need acquire neither philosophy nor science to 
understand his relation to the universe, or to ita source ; a superfinity 
of knowledge, encumbering his consciéusness, is rather an impedi- 
ment; but he must renounce, if only for the time, the vanity of the 
world, and acquire a sense of his material frailty and of truth, which 
are, as the Gospels tell us, to be found most often in children and in 
the simplest, most unlearned, of men. For this reason we see the 
most simple, ignorant, and untaught mon accept clearly, consciously, 
‘and easily the highest Christian conception’ of life, whereas the most 
learned and cultured linger in crude heathenism. Aas, for example, 
we observe men of refinement and education whose conception of 
existence is the acquirement of personal pleasure or security from 
pain, as with the shrewd and cultured Schopenhauer, or in the 
salvation of the soul by sacraments and means of grace, as with 
learned bishops of the Church ; whereas an almost illiterate sectarian 
peasant in Russia, without ite slightest mental effort, achieves the 
same conception of life as was accomplished by the greatest sages of 
the world —Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, Seneca—namely, the con- 
sciousness of one’s being as the instrument of the will of God—the 
son of God. 

But you may ask me: In what, sige does the essence of this 
unscientific and unphilosophical knowledge consist? If it be neither 
scientific nor philosophical, of what sort is it? How is it to be 
defined? To these questions I can only reply that as religious know- 
ledgo is that which precedes, and upon which is founded, every 
other knowledge, it cannot be defined ; there being no esential 
term of definition in existence. In theological language this 
knowledge is called revelation. And this word,if we do not give 
it any mystic meaning, is quite accurate; because this knowledge 
is not acquired by study, nor by the efforts’ of individuals, but 
through the reception by them of the manifestation of the Infinite 
Mind, which, little by little, discloses itself. to men. Why is it 
that ten thousand years ago men were unable to understand that. 
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their sentient existence was not exhausted by the welfare of the 
individual, and that later came'a time when the higher family- 
social-state-national conception of life wes disclosed’ to mankind? 
Why is it that, within the limits of historical memory, the Christian 
conception of life has been disclosed to men? And why has it 
been disclosed to such a man or men, and precisely at such a 
time, at auch and no other place, im such and no other form? To 
try to answer these questions by searching for their reasona in the 
historical circumstances of the time, life, and character and special 
qualities of those men who first accepted and expressed this con- 
ception of life, is as though one were to try to prove why the 
rising sun first casts his rays on certain objectes, The aun of truth, 
rising higher and higher upon the world, enlightens it ever further, 
and is reflected by those forms on which first fall the illumination of 
ita rays and which are most capable of reflecting them. The qualities 
which give to some the power of receiving the rising truth are no 
special activities of the mind, but rather passive qualities of the 
heart, seldom corresponding to a great and inquisitive intellect. 
Rejection of the vanities of the world, a sense of one’s material 
frailty, truthfulness, are what we observe in every founder of a 
religion, none of whom have keen distinguished by philosophical or 
scientific acquirement, 

In my opinion the chief error, which, more than all else, impedes 
the true progress of Christian humanity, ia precisely the fact that 
the scientific men of our time, who are now’ in the seat of the 
teachers, being guided by the heathen conception of life revived at 
the Renaissance, and having accepted as the easence of Christianity 
its crudest distortions, and having decided that it is a condition 
already outworn by mankind (while they consider, on the contrary, that 
the ancient-social-state conception of heathendom, which is indeed 
outworn, is the loftiest conception and one that should steadfastly be 
held by humanity), these men, not only do not understand trne 
Christianity, which comprises that most perfect conception of life 
towards which all humanity is advancing, but they do not even try to 
understand it. The chief source of this misunderstanding arises from 
the fact that men of science, having diverged from Christianity, and 
seen that their science cannot conform to it, have agreed that 
Christianity and not science must be at fault: that is, they have 
assumed, not the fact that science is 1800 years behind Christianity, 
which embraced the greater part of contemporary society, but that it 
is Christianity which is 1800 years in arrear, From this distortion 
of facta arises the curious circumstance that no people have more 
entangled ideas as to the essence of true knowledge, religion, morality 
and existence than men of science, and the yet more ourious fact 
that the science of our time, despite all its successes in examining the 
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‘phenomena of the material world, appears to be, as to human | 
existence, either unnecessary or productive af merely pernicious 
resulta. .And hence I hold that it is neither philosophy nor ‘science 
which can explain the relation of man to the universe, but religion. 
And so I answer your first question, as to what I understand by 
the word “religion,” thus—Religion is the conception by man of the . 
relation between himself and the eternal, infinite universe, its origin 
and sopree. Out of this'reply to your first question follows naturally 
that to the second. Ifreligion is the conception by man of his relation ` 
to the universe which determines the meaning of his life, morality is 
the ‘index and’ explanation of man’s activity which naturally flows 
from one or other perceived relation. And as we recognise only two 
of these perceptions, if we .include the heathen-social as the. 
enlargement of the personal relation, or three, if we consider it apart, 
so there exist but three moral teachings: the primitive, savage, 
individualistic; the heathen-family-ptate or social; and the Christian 
or godly, teaching man’s subservience to the universe or to God. = 
From the first conception of man’s relationship proceeds the morality 
common to all heathen religions whose basic, tendency is the welfare 
of the individual, and which, therefore, defines every condition capable 
of producing that welfare and the means by which it may be procured. 
From this perception of man’s relationship have proceeded the heathen , 
moralities ; the Epicurean ih ita lowest manifestation ; the Mahometan, 

. promising ‘the welfare of the individual in this and. the next world ; 
the Ohurch-Christian, with salvation for ita object—that is, the welfare 
of the individual in the world to come; arid the utilitarian, having for 
ita object the welfare of the individual in~this world alone. From 

, this same conception, which proclaims the welfare of the individual, 
and hence his immunity from pain, aa the object of his existence, 
proceeds the Buddhist morality in its orudest aspect and the teaching ` 

_ of the pessimists. From the second conception, which proclaims the 

‘welfare ofa certain association of individuals as the object of existence, 
proceed those moral teachings which demand from mankind 
subservience to that particular, association the welfare of which is 
accepted as the aim of life. According to this morality, such amount 
of personal welfare is alone permitted as may be procurable for the 
entire association which forms the religious base of existence. From 
this conception of man’s relation to the oniverse.proceédd such moral 
teachings of the Greek and Roman world as are known to us, in 
which the individual is always sacrificed to society ; the moral teach- 
ing of Ohina; the Jewish morality of personal subjection to the ' 
welfare of the chosen people; and the Ohurch-State-moral teaching 
of our own time which demands the sacrifice of the individual to the 
welfare of the State. From ‘this same conception proceeds also the 
morality of the majority of women, sacrificing their individuality to 
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the welfare of the family, and especially of their children. All 
ancient history, and in part that of the Middle Ages, and of the 
modern’ era, 'is full of the exploita of this family-social and State 
morality. And, at the present time, most men only 1 imagine they 
profess Ohristianity and hold the Christian morality, but in reality 
they follow this family-State morality of heathendom. And this ° 
morality they elevate into an ideal in the education of the young. 
From the third conception of man’s relation to the universe—namely, 
the acknowledgment by man of his existence as an instrument of the 
Supreme Will for the accomplishment of its designs—proceeds the 
morality corresponding to this conception, which explains the de- 
pendence of man on the Supreme Will, and determines the demands 
of this Will. From this perception, proceeds the loftiest morality 
known to man—the Pythagorean Stoic, Buddhist, Brahmin and 
Taoist—-in their best aspects, and the Christian teaching in ita real 
gense, which demands the renunciation of the individual will, and of 
the welfare, not only of the individual, but of family, society, and 
State, in the name of the fulfilment of His will who gave us the, 
existence which our consciousness has disclosed. 

From one of these perceptions of man’s relationship to the infinite 
universe proceeds the true, sincere morality of every man, in spite of 
what he nominally professes or preaches as morality or the appear- 
ance he desires to convey. So thata man who acknowledges that the 
essence of his relation to the universe consists in the acquirement of the 
greatest welfare for himself, however much he may prate of the 


morality of living for family, society, State, humanity, or the acoom- 


plishment of- the will of God (though he may be clever enough by 
feigning to‘deceive his fellows), the real motive of his activity will 
always be the welfare of himself, so that, when occasion arises for 
choice, he will sacrifice, not himself for his family, nation, or the 
accomplishment of God’s will, but everything for himself, becanse his 
conception of existence being centred in his own welfare, he cannot 
act otherwise till the conception of his relation to the universe under- 
goes a change.. In the same-way, however much a man, the concep- 
tion of whose relation to the universe consists in the service of his 
family (as is the case with most women), tribe; country, or nation (as « 
those of oppressed nationalities, or political agents in times of conten- 
tion), may say that he is a Christian, his morality will always remain 
a family, national, or State morality, not a Christian; and when the 
necessity arises for choosing between the welfare of family or of 
society and that of himself, or between social welfare and the 
accomplishment of God’s will, he will inevitably choose to serve the 
welfare of that association of his fellows for which he, according to 
his conception of life, exists ; because only in such service does he 
discover the meaning of his existence. And, similarly, however 
VOL. LXV, ` z 
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much you may assure a man, who considers that fia relation to the ' 
universe consists in the accomplishment of the will of Him that sent 
him, that he must, inthe interest of person, family, State, nation, or 
humanity, do that which contradicta this superior will, of which he 
is conscious through the reason and love with which he is equipped,., 
he will always sacrifice persons, family, conntry, or humanity rather 
than be unfaithfil to the will of Him that sent him, because only ' 
by the acco pualiment of this .will does he realise his conception 
of life, 

Morality cannot be independent of religion, because, not only is 
it the outcome of religion—that is, of that conception by man of his 
relation to the. universe—but because it is already implied by reli- 
gion. All religion is a reply to the question, What is my conception 

«ef life? And the religious answer always includes «certain moral 
.damand, which may sometimes follow the explanation of this concep- 
tien, sometimes precede if. The question may be answered thus: | 

-< Tke conception of life is the welfare of the individual, therefore 
prot by every advantage accessible to thee; or, The conception of 

_ life is the welfare of an association, serve therefore that association 

. with all ‘thy power; or, The conception of life is the fulfilment of 

-~ the will of Him that sent thee, therefore try, with all thy power, to 

ı learn that will and to do it. And the same question may be 

: answered .thus: The conception of Efe is thy persona} pleasure, in 

- that is the true destiny of man; or, The eonception of life is the 
service of that association of which thow eonsxerest thyself a member, 
for that is thy destiny; or, The conception of life is the service of 
God, since for that thou hast been made. 

Morality is included in the explanation of hfe which algon offers 

us, and therefore cannot possibly be divoreed from it. This truth is 

especially prominent in those attempts of noa-Ohristian philosophers 

‘to deduce the inculcation of the loftiest morality. from their philo- 
sophy: These teachers see that Christian morality is idispensable ; 
that existence- without it ip imposable ; more, they see that such a 
morality does exiat, and they desire in some manner to attach it to’ 
their non-Christian philosophy, and even so to represent things that . 
it may appear aa if Ohristian morality were the natural outcome of 
their heathen or social philosophy. And they make the attempt, but 

. their very efforts exhibit more clearly than anything else, not only 
the independence of Christian morality, but ita complete contradiction 
of the philosophy of ‘individual welfare, of escape from personal 
suffering, of the welfare.of society.. Obristian ethics, that of which ~- 
we become conscious by.a religious conception of life, demand not 
only the sacrifice of personality to society, but of one’s own person 
-and any aggregate of persons to the service of God. Whereas, 
heathen philosophy, —, the means ‘by which the welfare of. 
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the individual or of an association of individuals may be achieved, 
inevitably contradicts the Christian ideal. Heathen philosophy has 
but one method for concealing this discrepancy: it heaps up abstract 

conditional ideas, one upon the other, and refuses to emerge from 

the misty region of metaphysics. Chiefly after this manner was the 

behaviour of the philosophers of the Renaissance, and to this circum- 

etance-—namely, the impossibility of reconeiling the demands of 

Christian morality already recognised as existing, with philosophy 

upon a heathen basis—one must attribute that dreary abstraction, 

incomprehensibility, estrangement from life, and want of charity of 

the new philosophy. With the exception of Spinoza, whose philo- 

sophy proceeded from a religious and truly Christian basis, although 

he is not commonly reckoned a Christian, und of Kant, a gifted genius 

who resolutely cotducted his ethics independent of his metaphysics ; 

with theae two exceptions, every other philosopher, even the brilliant 

Schopenhauer, manifestly devised artificial connections between their 

ethica and their metaphysics. One feels that Christian ethics have an- 
original and firmly established standpoint independent of philosophy, 

and needing not at all the fictitious props placed beneath it, and that 

philosophy invents such statements not only to avoid an appearance 
of contradiction, but apparently, to involve a natural connection and _ 
outoome. 

But all these statements only seem to justify Ohristian ethics while 
they are considered in the abstract. The moment they are fitted to 
questions of practical existence, then not only does their disagree- 
ment become visible in all its force, but the contradiction between the 
philosophical basis and that which we regard as morality is made 
manifest. The unhappy Nietzche, who has lately become so cele- 
brated, is especially noticeable as an example of this contradiction, . 
He is irrefutable when he says that all rules of morality, from the 
standpoint of the existent non-Christian philosophy, are nothing but 
falsehood and hypocrisy, and that it is much more sdvantageous, 
pleasant, and reasonable for a man to be a member of the society of 
Uebermensch, than to-be one of a crowd which must serve asa scaffold 
for that society. , No combinations of philosophy which proceed from 
the heathen-religious conception of life can prove that it will be of 
greater advantage to, and more reagonable for, a man to live, not for 
his own desired, attainable, and conceivable welfare, or for the welfare 
of his family and society, but for the welfare of another, which, ag 
far as he is concerned, may be undesirable, inconceivable, and unattain- 
able by his own insufficient means. That philosophy which is founded 
on man’s welfare as the ideal of existence can never prove to reasoning 
beings, with the ever-present consciousness of death, that it is fitting 
for him to renounce his own desirable, conceivable, and certain welfare, 
not for the certain welfare of othera—for he can never know the resulta 
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of his aain ES because it is right that he should do eo 5: 
that it is the categorical imperative. 

It is impossible fo prove this from the heathen-philosophical stand- 
point. In order to prove that men are all equal it is best for a man 
to sacrifice his own life in the service of others, rather than to make 
his fellows serve him, trampling, upon their lives, Otherwise it is 
necessary for a man to determine his relation to the universe, and to 
understand that such is the position of a man that he is left no other 
course, because’ the meaning of his life is only to be found in the 
accomplishment of the will of Him that sent him, and that the will.of 
Him that sent him is—that he should give hia life to the service of 
mankind, And such a modification in man’s perception of his rela- 
tion to the universe is wrought only by religion, 

So, too, is it with the attempts to deduce Ohristian morality from, 
and to harmonise it with, the fundamental propositions of heathen - 
science. No sophisms nor mental shifting will destroy thb simple 
-and clear proposition, that the hypothesis of evolution, laid as the’ 
basis.of all the science of our time, is founded upon a general, un- ` 
changeable, and eternal law-——that of the . struggle for existence, and 
„of the, survival of thé “fittest ”—and that, therefore, every man, for 
the attainment of hia own welfare, or-of that of his society, mnst be 
this fittest, or make his society the fittest, in order that neither he 
nor his society should perish, but another less fit However much 
some naturalists, alarmed by the logical inferences of this law, and 
by its adaptation to human existence, may strive to extinguish it with ` 
words and talk it down, ita irrefatability becomes’ only the more 
manifest by their efforts, and ita control over the life of the entire 
organic world, and hence over that of man, regarded as an animal. 

While I am writing this, the Russian translation of ah article by 


-` Professor Huxley has been published, compiled from a speech of his 


‘upon the evolution of ethics before a certain English society. In | 
this article the learned Professor—as did some years ago, too, our 
eminent Professor Beketoff aa unsuccessfully as his predécessors— 
tries to prove that the struggle for existence does not violate morality, 
and that, alongside the acceptance of the law of this struggle as the 
. fundamental law of existence, morality may not only exist, but may 
improve. Mr. Haxley’s artiele is full of a variety of jokes, verses, 
- and general views upon the religion and philosophy of the ancientz, 

‘and therefore is so shock-headed and:entangled that only with: great 
` pains can one arrive at the fundamental idea. This, however, is as 
follows: The law of evolution is contrary to the law of morality ; this 
' was known to the ancient world of Greece and India. And the 
philosophy-and religion of either nation led them to the teaching of 
gelf-abnegation. This teaching, according to the author’s“opinion, is 
not correct; but the right one is the following: ,A law exists, termed 
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by the author “ cosmogonio,”* according to which all creatures struggle 
amongst themselves, and only the fittest survives. . Man is subordinate 
to this law, and, thanks to it, has became what he now is. But this 
law is contrary to morality. How, then, are we,to reconcile morality 
with this law? Thus: Social progress exists which tends to suspend 
the coamic process, and to replace it by another—an ethical one, the 
object of which is no longer the survival of the “ fittest,” but of the 
“best” in the ethical sense. 

Whence came this ethical process Mr. Huxley does not explain, but 
in Note 19 he says that the basis of this process consista in the fact 
that men, as well as aninals, prefer, on the one hand, to live in com- 
panies, and therefore smother within themselves those - propensities 
which are pernicious to societies, and, on the other hand, the members 
of societies crush by force auth actions as are prejudicial to.the welfare 
of the society. Mr. Huxley thinks that this process, which compels 
men to control their passions for the preservation of that association 
to which they belong, and the fear of punishment should they break 


` the rules of that association, compose that very ethical process the 


~ 


existence of which it behoves him to prove. It evidently appears to 
Mr. Huxley, in the innocence of his mind, that in English society of 
our tithe, with ita Irish destitution, its insane luxury of the rich, its 
érade in opium and spirits, its e its sanguinary wars, its 
extermination of entire nations for the sake of commerce and policy, 
ita secret vice and hypocrisy —it appears to him that a man who does 
not overstep police regulations is a moral man, and that such a man 
is guided by an ethical’ proceas.* Mr. Huxley seems to forget that 
éhoge personal qualities which may be needful to prevent the destruction 


_ of that society in which its member lives, may be of service to the 


eociety itself; and that the personal qualities of the members of a 
band of brigands are also usefal to the band; as, also, in our society, 
we find a use for hangmen, jailers, judges, soldiers, false-paatore, &o., 
but that the -qualities of these men have noes in common with 
morality. 

‘Morality is an affair of constant E RT and growth, and 
hence the preservation of the instituted orders of a certain society, by 
means of the rope and scaffold, to which as instruments of morality 
Mr. Huxley alludes, will be not only not the confirmation, but the 
infraction of morality. And on the contrary, every iara soment of 
existing canons, such as was the violation by Christ and His disciples 
of the ordinances of a Roman province, such as would be the defiance 
of existing regulations by a man who refuses to take part in judg-. 
ments ‘at law, military service, and payment of taxes, used for military 
preparations, will be not only not contrary to morality, but the 


* I cannot identify Professor Huxley’s article, and must apologise if my translation 
ian bim. I am unacquainted with the Russian equivalent. — Translators 
Note 
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indispensable condition of its manifestation. Every cannibal, who 
ceases to partake of his species, acts in the same manner and trans- 
greases the ordinances of his society. Hence though actions whioh 
infringe the regulations of society may be immoral, without doubt, 
also, every truly moral action which adyanoes the cause of morality 
is always achieved by transgressing gome ordinance of society. And, 


therefore, if there has ever appeared in a society a law which demands | 


the sacrifice of personal advantage to preserve the unity of the whole 
social fabric, that Jaw is not an ethical statute, but, for the most 
part, on the ‘contrary (being opposed to all ethics), is that same 
law of struggle for existence in a latent and concealed form. It is 
the same struggle, but transferred ‘from units to their agglomerations. 


It is not the cessation of strife, but the swinging backward of the 


arm to hit the stronger. If the law of the struggle for existence and 
survival of the fittest is the eternal law of all life (and one must pèr- 
force regard it as such with reference to man considered as an animal) 
then such misty arguments as to social progress— supposed to proceed 
from it, and arisen none knows whence, a deus ex machind ethical 
process to assist us.in our need—cannot break that law down. If 
social progress, as Mr, Huxley assures us, collecte men into groups, 
then the same’ struggle and the same survival will exist between 
families, races, and states, and this struggle will be, not only not more 
moral, but more cruel and immoral than that between individuals, a8, 
indeed, we find it in reality. 

Even if we admit the imypossible—that all- humanity, solely by 
social progress, will in a thousand years achieve a single unity and 


will be of one State and nation, even then, not to mention that the- 
struggle suppressed between’ States and nations will be altered to one .: 


between humanity and the animal world, and that that struggle will 
always remain a struggle—that is, an activity absolutely excluding the 
‘possibility of Christian morality as professed by us—not to speak of 
this, the struggle between the individuals which composé this unity, 
and between the associations of families, races, nationalities will not 
in the least be diminished, but will.continue the same, only in 
another form, as we may observe in all associations of men in families, 
races, and States. Those of one’ family quarrel and fight—and often 
most cruelly—between themselves, as' well as with strangers. So 
also in a State, the same struggle continues between those within it, 
as between them and those without, only in other forms. In one’ 
‘age men kill each other with arrows and knives, in another by starva- ' 


stion. And if the feeblest are sometimes preserved in the family or 


State, it is in no wjae thanks to the State association, but because 
self-abnegation and tenderness exist among people joined in. 
. families and States. If, of two children without parenta, only the 
fittest survives, whereas both might live with the help of a good 
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mother, this fact will not be in consequence of family ea but 
_ ‘because a certain mother .is gifted with tenderness and self-denial. 

-And neither of these gifts can proceed from social progress. To 
assert that social progress prodaces morality is equivalent to saying 
. ‘that the erection of stoves produces heat. Heat proceeds from the, 
sun; and stoves prodgce heat only when fuel—the work of the sun— 
is kindled in them; so morality proceeds from religion, and social 
- forms of life produce morality only when into these forms are put the 
results of religious influence on humanity——-that is, morality. Stoves 
may be kindled, and so may impart heat, or may be left unlit and s80 
remain cold. So, too, social forms may include morality, and in that 
case morally siiaenica society, or may not include morality and thus 
_ remain without influence. ` Ohristian morality cannot be founded on 
- the heathen or social conception of life, nor can it be deduced either 
from non-Ohristian philosophy or science——can not only not be 
deduced, but -cannot be reconciled with them. So always was it 
understood by all serious, consistent ancient philgsophy and solence, 
which said, “Do our propositions disagree with morslity? Well, 
then, so much the worse ‘for, morality,” and continued their investi- 
gations. i 

Ethical treatises, not founded on religion, and even lay catechisma, 
are written and used, and men may believe that humanity is guided 
by them; but it only seems to be so, because people in reality are 
guided, not by these treatises and '‘catechisms, but by the religion 
which they have always had-and have; whereas the treatises and 
catechiams only try to allign themselves with the natural outflux of 
religion. . Ordinances -of lay morality not founded upon religious 
_ teaching are similar to the actions of a man who, being ignorant of 

. music, should take the conductor’s seat before the orchestra,-and begin 
to wave his arms before the musicians, who are performing. The 
musico might continue a little while by its own momentum, and from 
the previous knowledge of the players, but it is evident that the mere | 
waving ofa stick by a man who is ignorant-of music would be not 
only useless, but would inevitably confuse the musicians and dis- 
organise the orchestra in the end. The same disorder is beginning 
` to take place in the minds of the men of our time, in consequence of. 
_ the attempts of leading men to teach people morality, not founded 
‘on that loftiest religion which is in proceas of adoption, and is in part 
adopted by Christian humanity.’ It would be, indeed, desirable to 
have a moral teaching unmixed with superstition, but the fact is that 
moral teaching is only the result of a certain perceived’ relation of 
man to the universe, or tò God. If the perception of such a relation 
is expressed in forms which seem’ to us superstitious, then, in order 
to prevent this, we should try to express this relation more, clearly, 
reasonably and accurately, and even to destroy the former perception 
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of man’s laian which has ee insufficient, and to put in its 
place one loftier, clearer and more reasonable; but by no means to 
invent a so-called lay, irreligious morality founded on: sophisms, or — 
upon nothing at all. 

. The attempts to inculcate morality hispana of religion are 
like the actions of children when, wishing.to move a plant which . 
pleases them, they tear off the root which does not please and seems ` 
unnecessary to them, and plant it in the earth without the root.. 
Without a religions foundation there can be no true, unsimulated 
morality, as without a root there can be no true plant. And so in 
reply to your two questions, I say religion is the conception by man of 
his relation to the infinite universe, and toitasource. And morality is 
the ever-present guide of life proceeding only from this relation. 


Leo TOLSTOL 
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tnurderers of Joseph and Hyrum Smith were easily arrested ; 

they were tried—and soquitted. It was ruled that any one 

who dispatched such vermin as the prophet and his friends deserved 

well of the State. This may have been fine patriotism—it was 

hardly sound law; but it had now become evident that the law was 
not-for the Mormons. 

The arrèst of Brigham Young, who had been chosen as Joseph's 
successor, was next consideted needful to “ stamp out the Mormons” ; 
but one Mr. Miller put on the prophet’s coat and hat, and, being 
rather like him, marched out quietly and gave himself up to the 
officers of justice ; nor did they discover their mistake until they got 
their prisoner into Carthage jail, when they had to discharge him. 
Meanwhile Brigham had judiciously gone into hiding. 

* , * * * had 


The snow lay deep on the banks of the Mississippi; the river was _ 
frozen hard. In the distance, far above the houses, rose the tall 
spire of the new temple glittering in the pale sunlight. ‘The scanty | 
trees in the valley were covered with snow. The fields and prairie- 
land, so lately bright with gold and crimson flowers, lay bare and 
silent, and beyond, far as eye could reach, ranged the snowy summits 
of the Illinois hills It was at such a season of the year, in the 
month of January, that the Mormons, pursued and persecuted by their 
relentless foes, were forced to leave the city they had reared with so 
much, labour and industry, and, gathering together as much of their., 
- property aa they could carry, crossed the Mississippi dn the ice. 
Thess were pioneers who.went to prepare a way for those who should 
follow them in the spring. Under the moat favourable circumstances 
an expedition of this kind is accompanied with great danger and 


_ ‘hardghip. 
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The distance they had to bi was immense, the country ir 
many places was: infested with hostile Indians, they were Mae 
supplied with provisions, and the cold was intense. 

The north-east winds, which conie down in snowy gusta from tho. 
Iowa peninsula, swept the bleak prairies over which they had to 
_travel. The annual autumn fires which rage with tramendons fury 
over the grasay flats, had left little wood fit for camp-firea, and after a 
hard day's march the night was often passed by the pilgrims ‘in ret- 
lesa efforts to keep themselves from freezing to’death! Their food, 
too, soon proved miserably inadequate, and as their systems became 
impoverished, their, sufferings from the cold increased. Many fell a 
prey to catarphal affections and’ acute rheumatism, and ` almost all 
got dreadfully frost-bitten. At times it took them the whole day to 
limp a few slow miles through the deep snows, but still they 
struggled bravely on. 

. Spring came at last. It overtook them still on the nied prairie, 
not yet half-way across the tract of land which lies between the 
Miasonri and the Mississippi rivers, and there they seemed likely to 
stop; for the sleet and rain, which appeared to the poor Mormons to 
fall incessantly, had turned the impassable snowdrift into still more 
impassable: mud; the streams, which they had crossed easily on the 
iœ, thawed and overflowed their banks, and as there was often no . 
wood fit for bridges, they had to halt sometimes for three or four 
weeks until the waters subsided. These were dreary waitings upon 
Providence! The most spirited now began to lose courage. The 
women, whose heroic fortitude had been proof against every other 
misfortune, now began to complain that the health of their children 
_ was giving way. The March and April winds brought with them 
mortal disease, and the frequent barials on the road made the hardiest 
sicken. It.is a strange tribute to the general hopefulness of human’ 
nature that no one had thought of providing undertaker’s articles. . 
The corpse was usually folded up in the bark of trees and thus 
plunged hurriedly into one of the undistinguishable waves of the 
great land sea. ` Such graves mark all the line of the first year of 
the Mormon march. But in the midst of their troubles they did not 
forget their brethren, and it is a most affecting proof of the fore- 
thought and self-sacrifice of these poor pèople that out of their scanty 
stpres of grain they managed to sow large tracts of arable land on the 
way, and there left a future harvest for those to reap who would 
follow them in the autumn. Before the end of spring several 
‘caravans had set out from ‘Nauvoo, but a remnant was still left, and, ` 
strange to say, these people employed their last days in finishing 
‘their beautiful temple. Meanwhile. their enemies pressed on them 
ruthleasly ; but they succeeded. in parrying the last sword-thrust 
until they had completed even the se of the angel on the summit 
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of the lofty 6; spire. At high noon, under the bright May sunshine, they 
consecrated their temple to divine service. Nothing could arded the 


' pomp and magnificence of the opening ceremony. It was said that 
- the high elders of the sect travelled seoretly.from the camp of. Israel 


in the wilderness, and throwing off their disguise, appeared in their 
own stately robes of office to give the ceremony splendour. ` 

But the last days of Nauvoo had now arrived. The remaining 
Mormons had obtained a‘truce in order to sell their lands and posses- 
sions; but long “before the appointed time their enemies lost all — 
patience, and in September, 1844, troopa entered the city and drove 
out the remaining inhabitants, None were spared: weakly mothers 
and their infanta, delicate young girls, old and. infirm men, bereaved 
and sick people—they drove them from their lands and houses, they 
drove them from their homesteads and their workshops. The oer- 
penter left his bench and shavings, the spinner left his wheel, the 
tanner left the fresh bark in his vat, the blacksmith his coal heaps 
and mass of unwrought iron. They left the ashes white upon the 
hearths, they left the unfinished meal. Ontaide, the dahlias and the 
poppies, the crimson hollyhocks and the golden sunflowers, stood 
blooming in the Mormon gardens. Fields upon fielda of heavy- . 


- headed , yellow corn lay rotting, ungathered, far as the eye could 
' reach, stretching away in _ the hazy autumn light like a rippling sea 


of gold. 

Night came on, and the homeless wanderers encamped om thé 
dreary flata of the river. There, among the dock and rushes, shel- 
tered only by the darkness, crowds of human beings lay down for 
the night. Dreadfol indeed were the sufferings of these forsaken 


` people, bowed and cramped with cold and sunburn, as the hot 


days succeeded the cold of bitter nighta. They could not satisfy 
the feeble cravings of their sick; they had not bread to quiet the 
fractions hunger-cries of their children. Mothers and babes, daughters 
and grand-daughters, were bivouacked in tattera, without even the 


_ govering to comfort those whom the sick shiver of fever was searching 


to thé very marrow. But still they straggled on. Many caravans 
had passed before them, and soon they began to reap the produce of 
rich fields, and to avail themselves of the landmarks traced out by 
their forerunners. -Thus they were not without their consolations ; 
but as the autumn advanced, and the rainy season set in,’ disease 
increased, and at last, to crown all, a sort of plague broke’ out, ‘The 


-distress of the Saints now exceeded all their previous sufferings. In 


gome caravans the fever prevailed to such an extent that hardly any 
escaped.. They let their cows go unmilked; they wanted voices to 
faise the psalm on Sundays. The few who were able to keep on their 


- feet went about amongst the-tents and wagons with food and water 


like nurses: through the wards of an ee .Here, at one time, 
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the digging got behindhand, burials were slow, and you might see 
- women, sit in the open tents keeping the flies off their dead children 
who waited in vain for burial. 

Thus passed the autumn and the following winter, and ‘when the ` 
spring came round things began to mend. First, there were stations 
all along the route, travelling became comparatively safe and easy, 
and then there were great station camps established for the relief of 
those smaller bands of fugitives who were, constantly arriving in a 
atate of complete exhaustion. Nothing could exceed the eager hope 
. with which these small banda of fugitives would push on for the great 
Papillon camp. The following incident, which occurred there, is - 
a touching illustration of Mormon hopefulness and energy. Poor 
Meriman was a joyous-hearted and clever fellow whose songs and fiddle- 
tunes had been the life of Nauvoo in its merry days. When he set 
out he was recovering from an illneas, and the fatigue of marching 
with a child on his back brought on a speedy relapse ; but this made 
him only the mote anxious to reach the camp.’ For more than a week - 
of the dog-star weather he laboured on under a high fever, walking 
every day till he was quite exhausted. His limbe failed him at last, 
- but his courage holding ont, he got into his covered cart and bade 
' them drive him on. “I’m nothing on earth ailing,” he said, “Pm , 

only home-sick ; I’m cured the moment I get to the camp and see. 
„the brethren.” Thus he kept up the spirits of thoge about him, and 
_ they, held on their way until he was within a few hours’ journey of 
the camp. ‚He entered on his last day’s march: with the energy of 
' increased hope. The poor fellow was nearly used up, but declared he 
was getting better. About noon, however, he grew restless to know - 
accurately the distance travelled; then he asked more frequently ‘for 
water, he was consumed by a burning thirst. A film soon gathered 
over his eyes ; after this he lay very quiet, as if husbanding all his 
strength for a final effort., He was now qyite blind, and admitted 
that this was rather discouraging, but: said he should still hear the 
_brethren’s voices. His sufferings increased, but when asked by 
the woman who was driving the cart whether they should stop, he 
gasped out, “No, no; go on, go on.” The anecdote ends badly. 
They brought him in dead abeut five o'clock in the afternoon. He . 
had on his clean olothea. He had dressed himself carefully in the 
morning, for he “ was going to the camp to see the brethren.” : 
l On July 28, 1847, the first body of emigranta, under the. 
„guidance of Orson Pratt, Saint and apostle, reached the land of 
promise. The pilgrims stood at length by the shore of that mighty ` 
‘inland sea called Great Salt Lake, and gazed out upon ita waste of 
Silent watera; tideleas and calm it lay before them in blinding sheeta 
of light. The shores of the lake were thickly strewn with a white | 
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salt crust, ‘which lay broken into crystals and glittering. around them 
like thousands of scattered gems. Through the translacent air the 
Rocky Mountains, in reality fifteen or twenty miles distant, seemed 
only half-an-hour’s walk from the margin of the lake. - The varied 
outline of cape and promontory floated away on either side into far 
perspective, whilst the nearer summits, flooded with sunshine, lay like 
shining jasper in the central blue. | 

As the devout Jew bows himself to the ground when first he comes 
in sight of the Holy City, as the eastern pilgrim prostrates himself 
three times when first he perceives the glittering walls and towers 
of Mecca, so did these pilgrims of the far West bend their knees in 
joy and thankfulness to the Father of lighta when first they came 
upon the shining levels of the Great Salt Lake. 

It is characteristic of the practical character of the Mormon 
administration, that within two days of reaching the Salt Lake plain 
four acres of potatoes had been planted. Ina few weeks the rough 
camping-out tenta had been superseded by about eight hundred log 
huts, and in a month or two more the Salt Lake City was already 
mapped out—-Tabernacle, Temple and all—a system of irrigation 
resolyed upon, whilst round the settlement rose a thick wall of 
adobe or sun-dried mud to keep out the prowling Indians. These 
wild men were the new settlers’ only neighbours—and rather trouble- 
some ones they sometimes proved—but the wisdom of Brigham soon . 
dealt with them, and his famous dictum, “It is cheaper to feed than 
to fight the Indians,” struck the keynote of his method; still 
Brigham knew how to be firm, and the Red Man had occa- 
sionally to be shot down along with the mountain lion; but, as a 
a tule, there was peace between the fugitives and the savages, 
and a Mormon could go up and down Utah in safety because 
he was recognised as the Indian’s friend. Still there were some- 
times bad Jndtans—1i.¢. individual prowlers, who were known to 
be grasping and even‘violent. One of these came round to a log 
hut and found a Mormon’s wife alone in the house. He instantly 
demanded food ; the lady, with great composure, replied very civilly 
that she would be glad to feed him, but she only had half a dozen dog- 
biscuits in the house: she would, however, give him two. He ate them, 
and, like Oliver Twist, “ asked for more.” With some reluctance she 
gave him another, which the savage devoured, and then got violent 
and threatened to scalp her. Trembling inwardly, but never losing 
her presence of mind, the Mormon heroine at last bade her terrible 
guest wait a minute and she would look for more food. In the 
_ back room lay an enormous mastiff; she opened the door, and at a 
sign from his mistress, in a moment the faithful animal had rushed . 
out and buried his fangs in the Indian’s thigh, who fell to the 
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ground with a howl, much hurt and still more terrified. The mastiff , 


held him like a vice. The Mormon lady stood for a moment proudly 
_ over her prostrate foe, and at his piteous entreaty at last called off 
the dog. The blood was streaming from the Indian’s thigh, and 
the “Indian’s friend” now fetched a basin of water, and soon 
staupched the wound ; then, after strapping up the leg, she sent the 
“ bad Indian” away limping, with a parting injunction not to molest 
Mormon women again in their homes. Thus the wild tribes soon 
learned to fear aa well as respect the whites at the Salt Lake. 

By 1848, 5000 acres of land had been laid under cultivation, but in 
' the fall of the year appeared swarms of black locusta. Against this 
new horror the people at first seemed powerless. They formed 
‘themselves into bands and tried to stamp out the plague with fire, 
sticks, and trenches ; the insects lay dead in huge piles, but still more 
came on, till, as the Mormons believe, in answer to their prayer 
appeared a white gull. Then gulls by fifties, hundreds, thousands. 
They. came in flocks over the Salt Lake, settled down in the fields, 
gorged and vomited, and gorged again, until-there was not a live locust 
left. No wonder the gull at Salt Lake is a sacred bird, and to this 
` day no one is allowed to shoot it. 
When Brigham Young raised himself feebly, still suffering from 


malarious fever, in Apostle Woodruff’s carriage, to- take his first - 
glance at the site of Salt Lake Oity, he beheld through the - 


‘opening rifts in the mountains a vast alkali plain, stunted brush 


growths, here and-there s tree on the hill-sides, indications of fresh - 


water, and beyond all the wide expanse of the great lake, with. a 
horizan like that of the sea. “ This is the place,” he murmured, 
and sinking back in his carriage he seemed lost in a dream. “Many 


things,” adds his devoted friend Woodruff, now himself head of the, 


Mormons, “‘ were revealed to brother Pogram at that time in a vision 
= concerning the future of his people.” “This is the place”; but it 
must be confessed that; on nearer inspection, blank disappointment 


seized on many of his followers. “O what a barren land is this. 


“and ydid of all content,” they might well sing. The ladies wept, 
and some of.the elders advocated pushing on into more fertile 
territory, or even settling down in California. But with a really 


prophetic sagacity Brigham stood firm. His:people could alone be - 


trained by coritinyging to fight difficulties. 

. To train up a righteous nation—to spread the new gospel—ta 
develop character—to people the waste places of fhe earth and break 
' up the fallow land—thig was the mission of the Mormons, not to amass 
wealth or live at ease, or aim at luxury or the achievement of any 
earthly glory or renown. Brigham, especially as time went, on, was 

not insensible to the material prosperity of his people or his own; he hag 
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even been accused of greed and love of money. There can be no 
doubt that he was a very rich man, though not so rich as some 
thought; the distinction alao between what belonged to the prophet. 
and what belonged to the Church was not carefully defined. He 
had a convenient item called “ for services rendered to tha Church,” which 
enabled him to balance accounts with—so it was said—undue facility., 

He solémnly warned his people against the craze for Oslifornian 

gold, although his people were (the -first to discover it; he often 
used his influence to prevent migration from the city and ita territory, 
yet the Mormons were the first to start the Pacific Union Railroad, 
and they say Brigham got fat on the contract.. The mines of .Utah— 
not yet half-explored—were not the first source of wealth attended 
to, but they were not neglected. If to get rich was not the first 
thing put before the needy, to be thrifty was, and a great co-operative 
store enabled the Kaints to buy in a cheap market, whilst their own 
mother-wit taught them how to sell in a dear one. 

In 1850 the. settlement of Utah territory was a fact no longer a“ 
ignored by the United States. Government. Brigham Young and 
the leading inhabitants of Salt Lake Oity ‘now applied, in 1849, 
for a térritorial government ‘of the most liberal construction to be 
authorised by our most excellent Federal Constitution with the least 
possible delay.” - 

In 1851 news at ee reached Brigham that he was himself 
appointed Governor, and he took the oath of office February 3, 1851. 
from thjs time up to 1857 the development of Utah territory went on 
rapidly and, with the exception of some occasional difficulties with 
the Indians, peacefully. About 10,000 emigrants had arrived, from 
England—-“ the flower, as it seemed to me,” says Dickens, “ of the 
Fnglish artisan clags "——not ‘‘ the dregs of the people,” as is gener- 
ally supposed. From Salt Lake City radiated continually streams of 
' colonists, carrying with them all ‘the trades and equipments of 
civilised life. Sanpete, Tooele, Sevier, and Iron counties were ex- 
plored, until the Mormon offshoots occupied the country extending 
over 1000 miles from Mexico to Oanada, and their numerous trim 
towns and villages are now to be found in the valleys of the moun- 
taing in nearly every State and territory of the mighty Weat. 

A. good deal has been said about Mormon rebellion .and sedition ; 
. but from the first, in the teeth of the greatest injustice and persecu- 
tion, the Mormons:have shown themselves loyal to the United States 
Constitution, and Brigham was always careful to draw a distinction 
"between the U.S.A. Government and the unscrupulous men who 
-oocastonally mal-administered it. 

The judges and other law officers that arrived from Washington 
were treated scrupulously, according to their merits. Judge Brocchus . 
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and Setretary Harris neither gave nor received satisfaction, and they 
had to go, and, of course, every unpopular official on his return to 
Washington libelled the Mormons. But Judges Reed, Shower, and 
Kinney were very popular, and the Mormons have never lacked warm 
friends amongst the best type of Atnerican official and Government 
employee. But the tug of war was not far off. 

There are few episodes in Mormon history more characteristic of the 
earlier relations of the States Government to Mormondom than ‘what ` 
is already known in history as “ President Buchanan’s blunder ”—— 
the march of an army across a continent to put down a rebellion’ 
which never existed ! 

Two Judgee—Stiles and Draommond—had ve themselves very 
unpopular by certain arbitrary proceedings, setting aside the authority 
of the Probate Courte. Stiles threw up office and hurried back to. 
Washingtor to report that the Mormons had burnt the State records 
-—an sbsolute lie. Drummond remained, and might have pulled 
through had he not insisted on seating beside him in court a lady, 
who was certainly no better than she should be, and whom he oalled 
Mra. Drummond; but that too was an absolute lie, and it was dis- 
covered that he had left the real Mrs. 'Drummond .and her family 
' behind in the Eastern States. Judge Drummond soon found the 
Salt Lake ‘City very unpleasant as a place of residence, and so he 
joined Judge Stiles at Washington, declaring the Mormons to be in a 
state of open rebellion against the U.S.A. Government, as was 
evident from the expulsion of two.Judgea! . 

Tt is almost inconceivable that President Buchanan should have acted 
simply on the representation of these prejudiced and by no means 
immaculate officials, but in reality there was wheel within wheel. 
The secret history I, only learned from the lips of the Prophet 
‘Woodruff at Salt Lake. It was convenient at this moment for the 
wire-pullers in Buchanan’s cabinet to send off'an army. to attack the 
_ Mormons on any preted. A powerful section’ of Buchanan’s cabinet 

favoured secession, and to weaken the home forces at that moment - 
would of course encourage: the Southern rebellion whilst having alt 

the appearance of echoing the popular cry, “ Down with slavery 
.and polygamy.” An attack on polygamy was thus the very thing to 
blind the public to the secessionist pclicy of the Buchanan cabinet, 
and Buchanan, who was never really a Secossionist, fell into the trap. 
A sumptuotaly equipped army was accordingly dispatched, under 
command of General Johnstone, and Mr. Oumings was sent out to 
supersede Governor Brigham Young, whose term of office was 
nearly up. ` 

In June of’57 rumours of strange teams—of armed Boouta-—always 

occupied with “the Indians” of course, reached Salt Lake. 


a 
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The U.S.A. invasion of Utah was conducted with the utmost secrecy. 
But Brigham, who had good information, with characteristic caution 
immediately put the city in a state of defence and cone the 
Nauvoo legion. ° 

Next it turned out that the mails to Salt Lake were stopped. 

On July 23, ’57, three breathless horsemen rode into the city— 
Major Swift, Judson Stoddard, and Foster Rochwell. They had 
come 500 miles in five days and three hours. Most of the people 
, were out holiday-making in the hills. On hearing the startling news, 
that a U.S.A. army waa advancing upon Utah, Brigham instantly 
oalled’a council of war. It was a great moment, and the Mormon 
leader rose at once to the occasion. ‘ Liars,” he said to the 
council, “ have reported that this people have committed treason. 
The President has ordered out troops against us. I feel that I 
can’t bear such treatment, and as for any nation coming to destroy 
this people, God Almighty being my helper, it shall not be.” 

Meanwhile, in the hostile camp, “On to Utah! War and exter- 
mination!” was the popular cry. . 

An atlvanced courier next arrived with information that Brigham 
Young was officially superseded as Governor by Mr. Cumings. . For 
that, Brigham said, he cared not a jot, and he would lay down him 
governorship willingly under lawful authority at the expiration of his. 
term of office, but he was still Governor, and the troops should not. 
come within thirty miles of the oity. There was no rebellion—no 
troops were wanted. He remembered "New Sion and Nauvoo; he 
would not allow the soldiers to be turned loose on his helpless 
community. He had therefore armed, and he would resist aggression, 
hoping the Government would see its error. If that failed, he would 
lay waste the land, fire the cities, and, retreating en masse into the- 
mountains, leaye a second Moscow blazing before the eyes of æ 
victorious but starving and vanquished foe. “We have borne 
enough,” he cried, “and we will bear no more. Come on, with your 
thousands of illegally ordered troops, and.I promise you, in the name 
of Israel's God, that they shall melt away as snow before a July sun.” 
Could the prophet st that moment have seen in a vision the final 
discomfiture of that proud army, he could not have uttered words more 
triumphant and more true. 

Oaptain Van Vliet, who arrived to parley and smooth matters if 
possible, was taken so much aback at the Mormon attitude and the 
real state of affairs, that he gat down and wrote out a report, stating ` 
that there was no rebellion, that it was all a mistake, and soon 
hurried off to Washington to present his memorial in person and 
explain the truth. The cabinet were so Ashamed when the real facta 
at last dawned upon them, viz., that no State iini had been burned, 
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and that the sh: had never rebelled, and were quite willing .to 
accept Governor Cumings or any one else who would behave décently, 
that Van Vliet’s report, as also Governor Ouminge’ dispatches, were 
- never published, and the contente of these documents, only leaked out ” 
by degrees long afterwards. . Meanwhile the army, now commanded 
( by General Johnstone ( N.B., nominee of the Secessionist members of 
. Buchanan’s cabinet who afterwards died fighting for Jef Davis in 
‘the Southern ranks) the army, as usual, wanted to do something. 
They bullied and swore, but Brigham kept them in the mountains 
all through the winter, cut off their supplies, and only ellowed them 
to buy food and provender go long as they abandoned all thought of 
advance; and—last triumph—installed Governor Cumings peacefully 
as his successor, giving him every facility to enter upon his high office. 
` In fact Brigham sowed such dissension between Governor Oumings. . 
and the commanding general, who was supposed to be supporting his, 
claim by force of arms, that Cumings could hardly be prevented from 
fighting a duel with the general. 

After this Brigham’s statesmanship will scarcely be called in 
‘question. He had reduced the army to impotency and its Iéaders 
~to mere puppets. Without his leave neither could the army advance 
-mor the Governor take his seat. Brigham’s letters and State papers to 

' General Johnstone, Governor Oumings, and Buchanan’s cabinet are 
-axtremely racy and splendidly brave and resolute; but he did not 
measure- his language nor attempt to hide his indignation, dnd 
- throughout his aim was undoubtedly to avoid the shedding of innocent 
blood. His proclamation to the people gives us a taste of his quality. 
«< We are condemned unheard” (the Government had refused a 
. commission of inquiry, finding themselves in the wrong), “ we aré forced 
:to an issue with an armed mercenary mob sent against us at the 
-instigation of anonymous letter-writers, ashamed to father the base 
-slanderous falsehoods which they have given to the publio—of corrupt 
„officials, who have brought false accusations against us (Judges 
Drummond and Stiles) to screen themselves, and of hireling priests 
“and howling ‘editors who prostitute the truth for filthy lncre’s kake.” . 
{He then declared the oity and territory under martial law. - l 
Whilst Brigham, hand-in-glove with Governor Oumings, was 
_ making a brave stand for his people aid keeping the United States 
army at bey, he lost no time in sending off to President Buchanan 
Colonel Kane, a gentleman who, though favourable to the Mormons, 
he knew to be a persona grata at Washington, The Colonel was to 
interview the President, answer all questions, and explain the nature 
of the mistake which led to the dispatch of the army, 

On Feb. 28, 1858, the Colonel arrived at Salt Lake with a Gace 

ment “full and free pardon” for all past Heditions, &eo. Brigham 
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wrote back: “J thank President Buchanan for forgiving me, but 
I really cannot tell what I have done. I know one thing, and that 
is that the people called Mormons are a loyal and law-abiding 
people and ever have been.” A slight allusion to burning the army 
supplies, with a dignified apology, and the rebellion (1) was at an 
end. 
_ Then came the spoiling of the Egyptians. The war of North 
against South broke out. Orders arrived to disband for reconstitution 
and sell up the army stores. The Mormons went over and bought every 
thing they wanted at what the French term priz embélants, or 
what the Yankees call “slaughter prices;” and Mr. Q. Canon assured 
me that the great burat of Mormon prosperity, comfort, and luxury 
dates from the selling up of the United States army sent to put down 
the Mormon rebellion. ‘Truly a case of sic vos non vobts ! 

It may be interesting to notice here the attitude of successive 
U.S.A. Presidents towards the Mormons. Buchanan, as we see, made 
the amends honorable when he had to face the facts. The following 
anecdotes, told me by Prophet Woodruff, the present prophet, are very 
characteristic of President Lincoln: ‘‘ What,” asked a senator, ‘do 
you intend to do with this Mormon plague-spot?” “ Wal,” said 
Lincoln, slowly, “ there’a a log in my field so thick my teams won't 
move it, and so damp it won't burn; so I said I reckon PH just ‘ plow 
round it.’ And I guess it will do just to plow round these 
Mormons.” But when Lincoln wanted a brave and reliable frontier 
guard to protect his postal service during the great war of North 
against South he sent to the Mormons, for he said, “I reckon they l 
just do; I can trust ’em.” 

President Grant was no friend of the Saints, but in 1875 he resolved 
to visit Salt Lake Oity and see for himself. 

The announcement created unbounded enthusiasm. The whole 
city turned out in holiday costume. The stars and stripes were 
seen flying from every flagstaff and pinnacle. A special car was 
despatched with a Mormon body-guard to meet the President, 
Mrs. Grant, and suite. 

Dense throngs, as for a coronation, lined all the road from the 
station to the court-house, but the President was first met by 
thousands of white-robed children. As he looked at the happy, 
healthy faces, and then at the masses of well-dressed loyal citizens of 
both sexes, “ Whose are these children ?”' asked the President. 
“These are the children of the Mormons,” wag the reply. The 
President, lent back in his carriage silent for a moment—he was at 
all times a man of few words—then he said, “I have been deceived 
about the Mormons.” ` l 

In the great tabernacle he heard the great organ and the choir of 
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five hundred young Mérmon men and women. - Mrs. Grant was 
moved to tears, and turning to her husband, said, “ Oh, I should 
' like to do something for these good Mormon people.” The President 
was surprised to find a flourishing university and so many schools and 
such splendid buildings. He was introduced to the Mormon 
families, and President Q. Canon acted as an excellent cicerone, and 
drove him over the city and its environs. Brigham Young and the 
President parted with expressions of mutual good will. 

The halcyon calm was not to last. The law against polygamy of 
1862 had been almost a dead letter, it was revived and enforced by the 
legislation of 781, and a still more stringent injunction of 787. Et 


was clear the Government were at this time in earnest, and President ' 


Harrison was not slow to gain what popularity he could-by identifying 
his lease of power with the abolition of the -universally hated 
practice. = , 

Thousands of Mormon ladies who thought .they had been leading 
blameless lives were now declared fit to rank with the lowest of the low; 
for fifty years the practice had almost been countenanced:by the 
United States of America. There was consternation and weeping in 
Salt Lake City; the women do not appear to have considered the Act 
of 1887 against polygamy one of emancipation at all; they were 
furious at not being allowed to retain or “to choose their own hus- 
bands,” and 3000 of them—the pick of the Utah ladies—met in the 
large tabernacle to proteat. 

In vain! Fathers were arrested, fined, or imprisoned for a term 
of. years. Gentile informers and spies, the drunken dregs of the 
Christian populace, dogged the Gai of the Sainta. The rage of 
persecution set In. i 

Bishop Oolenso’s suggestion on behalf of the Zulu plural marriages 
—ithat existing ties should be recognised, and no new marriages 
admitted—was at one time considered, and the Government seemed 
half inclined to back it, but the fury of Christian virtue was aroused, 
and nothing but a “root and branch policy” found favour with 
Congress. Outward prosperity was now succeeded by mourning, 
lamentation, and woe; many fields and gardens were uncultivated ; 


trade languished ; many Saints and their families fled; women and’. 


children wandered-homeless and unprotected; the bread-winner was 
in hiding or in prison; fines ruined others. Not only polygamy, but 
the community itself seemed at the point of dispersion or extinction, 
when one of those timely revelations came to the Prophet Woodruff, 
which once more saved the situation. 

It seemed now the will of the Lord that, polygamy having been at 


last declared illegal by the highest U.S.A. tribunal, it should be frankly ` 


and fully abandoned. (See January Article I. on “ Mormons.”)  ' 
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But I have alightly anticipated the march of events, and it remains, 
fer me to trace in a few words the closing days of Brigham Young. 

He lived long enough to hand over the civil government of Utah 
to the United States of America; to meet the President of the 
United States on friendly terms in the City of the Saints; to go to 
prison pendente lùe for the doctrine of polygamy; to see the fres 
admission of the Gentile (altas outside Christian) world into the 
Oity of the Saints, and with it those apparently inseparable adjuncts of © 
Ohristian civilisation, the gambling hell, the gin palace, and the 
house of ill-fame, none of which institutions were tolerated, or even 
called for, under the despotic‘and licentious rule of Brigham Young. 

Brigham lived also to show an enlightened interest in the organisa- 
tion of charity and the higher education of women. 

The Salt Lake Charity Organisation Society was placed entirely 
ander the management of a committee of ladies; a Retrenchment 
Association to teach women how to economise time, labour, and 
money, and thus be more free to educate their minds; a young 
ladies’ Mutual Improvement Society, including lectures and essays on 
science, literature, and the arte, was also a favourite interest of the - 
prophet’s declining years. 

Brigham Young’s last public appearance was-well in tune with the 
best side of his nature. He preached very earnestly shortly before 
his death to the assembled Saints on the duty of taking the Sacrament, 
and of bringing up children in the fear of the Lord and in habita of 
strict purity, industry and honesty. 

Soon afterwards he took to his bed (August 29, 1877); his last 
words were, “Joseph! Joseph! Joseph!” This is, perhaps, the 
greatest tribute that ever has, or ever will be, paid to the memory 
of Joseph Smith, the founder of Mormoniam. 

It is not for me to estimate in a sentence the character of so strange 
a man as Brigham Young. His achievement remains and challenges 
the criticiam of the whole world. Of him it may be said that, with 
faults of temper, an iron will, a fanatical faith, and a hand not 
always scrupulous in selecting means to ends, he was neverthelesa the 
founder of Utah, a great coloniser, a great statesman, a great ruler 
of men, and in every sense of the word the father of ‘his people. 
When ‘I visited the Salt Lake City in 1893, being very kindly 
received, I naturally received a roseate impreasion; this is what I 
have tried to convey to my readers. 

I saw a happy snd contented people, a clean and sanitary city, a 
cologsal white marble temple which had taken forty years a-building, a 
tabernacle into which throngs every Sunday a congregation of from 
12,000 to 16,000 people, or about four times the mze of the late Mr. 
GSpurgeon’s congregation, neat houses and prosperous farms, well- 
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behaved cee venerable elders, agreeable and cultivated ladies. 
The choir of 500 young Mormons of both sexes, anxious to give mea , 
taste of their quality, stood up in the vast tabernacle and gang the 
choruses from “The Messiah ” without a note of music before them in a 
style that would compare favourably with many of our Festival 
choirs. I was astonished at the splendour of their bathing establish- 
. ments- at the Salt Lake, at the taste of their architecture, at the 
perfection of their irrigation, and the ever-increasing enthusiasm 
‘with which they cultivate the liberal arta, Not least was I surprised 
at the almost entire absence of friction between the Gentile settlers 
‘and the Mormon population. A Mormon elder will go into a Gentile 
. shop and on departing bless the owner of the store as though he were 
a oo-religionist as well as a man and a brother. The _improved 
relations between the U.S.A. officials and the Saints were 
evidenced by General McCook’s courteous manner when he met me 
with two Mormon bishops and some Mormon ladies at the Salt’ 
Lake, He invited us all into his private car and chatted in a most 
friendly manner with Bishop Clawson and the ladies, and so did the: 
members of his family who were travelling with him. “We all went 
back by.rail together to Salt Lake Oity on the best of terms. 

I have purposely refrained from dwelling on those darker pictures 
of Mormonism culled generally from the books of apostates and their 
Gentile’ foes. i 

I do not deny the alleged miseries of olama marriage, but even 
morogamous marriage is not always a success. In Mormon families 
there msy have beer much cruelty, ‘neglect, despotiam and fickle- 
ness. In rough times, when smarting themselves from outrage and 
murder—outrage and murder in retaliation may very probably have 
` been committed by them, Rowdyism and mobocracy are not confined 
to New York, Paris, or London, and the, Saints may have, under ` 
provocative injustice, shared these tendencies with their more orthodox 
brethren. I do not believe, however, that anything like organig 
assassination ever disgraced the Government of Brigham Young; and 
if Mormons were mixed up with Indians in the everlastingly quoted 
Mountain Massacre we have no more right to call Salt Lake City a 
city of assadsins than we have to call England a nation of regicides 
becanse from time to time somebody -shoots at the Queen. There are . 
‘some ugly tales in Mra Stenhonuse’s book, “ An Englishwoman in 
Utah,” but by her ,own- admission she went there prejudiced, she 
lived there prejudiced, and she came away prejudiced. I should like 
some one to hunt up all the alleged Mormon horrors committed in any 
one year and then lay them side by side witha file of the Police News for 
a year and see which comes out beat, Christian or Latter-Day Saint. 

` However, I have no doubt a black picture of Mormonism might be 
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painted with a little selection by what is called a graphic pen. My 

business has been—since (with a few illustrious exceptions) nothing 

but black Mormon pictures have been painted—to remind my readers 

of a much neglected motto, ‘‘ Audi alteram partem.” 
+- e r l , x r 

As no account of the Prophet Smith could have been profitably 
attempted without some estimate of his character and some explana- 
tion of his career (see January No.), so no account of Mormonism is 
justifiable nowadays without some attempt to define the source of 
ita astonishing power and vitality. 

Needless to say that such a discussion would run into a third 
article, but it is necessary to suggest at least the heads under 
which the inguiry might be conducted. 

First, we may be quite sure that any good that there is in the 
movement comes .from what is true and not from what is false in 
Mormonism. It may be a delicate but not impossible task to suggest 
the true without endorsing the false. 

The first truth that Mormonism proclaims is that God reveals Him- 
self now as much as ever through (1) Nature, through (2) outward 
and sacramental ordinances; through the stiH small voice of spiritual 
intuition, We accept the reaffirmation of these truths; we believe 
they were never more needed than now; we are not therefore bound to 
declare all Mormon visions important, all Mormon ceremonies good, 
or all Mormon intuitions trustworthy or inspired. 

The second truth is that God sends His ae TENE ee now as 
He has ever sent them—indeed a prophetical ministry is the life and 
soul of the Christian Church. It does not follow, and we are not 
obliged to admit, that Joseph Smith, or Brigham Young, or Woodruff 
are prophets. 

The third truth is that God has enshrined divine and authoritative 
truth in sacred books; but we are at liberty to draw the line if we 
please at the “ Book of Mormon.” 

The fourth truth is that God Himself has fomi a means of atoning 
- for the original and actual sins of the world in the person and work 
of Jesus Christ.- We may yet be at variance as to the exact sense 
in which the ‘‘ blood of Ohrist cleanseth from all sin,’ "and we may 
even reject the substitution theory which seems to have been adopted 
in its orudest form by the Mormon theologians. 

The fifth truth is that all the dead shall have a chance. And here 
again we may accept some form of the “ uncovenanted mercies of 
God,” without adopting either the purgatory of the Mormon or the 
Papist. 

The sixth truth is the living communion of saints, with which I 
may couple baptism for the dead. I have no doubt that under cover 
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of this doctrine an elaborate system of spiritualism is practised —some- 


thing akin to Mr. Stead’s proposed bureau of inquiry, where people 
may converse through well-accredited mediums with their departed - 
friends. The Mormon temple, to which thousands of anxious in- , 
quirers annually resort from all parte of Utah—-some to be initiated 
into sacramental rites, others to be baptized for the dead, others to 
inquire into their predent condition, to help or be bettered by them— 


„is, I infer, amongst other things, the scene of a vast system of 
organised stances oonduoted by rule and authority. Well, we may be of 


opinion that there is a real intuitive communion of gainta, that the 
departed do influence us, that under some conditions they may even 
appear or be otherwise communicated with, but for all that we may 
not be prepared to accept the Mormon tèmple as a Holy of Holes and 
the Mormon mediums as ‘the only inspired and infallible guides. 
Still it cannot be denied that the Mormons have had the wit or the 
grace to appropriate that mystic and mediumistio element which lies at 
the root of all religious intuitions and observances, and the disappear- 
ance or discouragement of which throughout the orthodox Protestant 
Ohurches sino the Reformation gives every Roman Oatholio, Salva- 
tionist, Swedenborgian, Ohristian Scientist, or Faith Healer such a sus- 
tained and inevitable pull over the Established Church and her clergy. 
Now take their faith in a living and constantly self-revealing God, in 
ry prophetical ministry, in a sacred book, in an atoning love, in a 


DEN of saints, in spiritual manifestatiohs, and add thereto a 


stern respect’ for the moral law (as defined on the linea of, the Old 
rather than the New Testament), admirable thrift and organised in- 


dustry, obedience to authority, immense energy spent upon the un- 


exhausted and apparently inexhaustible resources of a new world, and 


. last but not least, a succession of men endowed with singular courage, — 


genins, and devotion, like Joseph Smith, Brigham Young, Taylor, 
Woodruff, Q. Oanon and Olaweon, and enough has been advanced to 
explain the vitality of the Mormon faith and the prosperity of the 
Mormon people. 

The City of the Saintes is now iion: open to the oytaide Ohristian - 
world, styled “Gentiles” by the Salt Lake Saints. ‘Let us hope that 
they may meet, not to borrow each other’s vices, but to imitate each 
other’s virtnes. | 

I am told there are five policemen engaged in keeping order- at 


. Balt Lake City, but that their services at present are almost entirely 


monopolised by the “Gentile,” or Ohristian population, to whom. 
belong the gambling hells, the gin-shops, and the houses of ill-fame., 
This may be an exaggeration, but it pointa in the direction of a sad 
truth, 

The orthodox, Christians seem at present to compare | unfavourably 
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with those whom they despise as befooled and degraded Mormons. But 
if, with false doctrine and an erroneous social system, the Mormons 
have accomplished so much, how much more ought we orthodox 
Christians to do in the way of good living and good works, with a 
correcter belief, a higher culture, and a purer conception of family life ! 
` The mote may be in the Mormon’ s eye, but we shall not see clearly how 
to pull it out whilst there is a beam in our own. Ah, holy ideal !— 
the eye single, and the whole body full of light ! 


H. R. Haws. 
NoTe -Whilst I write I learn that there is a Bill before Congress to elevate Utah 
to one of the united States, A tardy act of tion and justice for which every 
Mormon prophet, from Brigham Young to W has impoituned Oongress to grant, 


and which would, of course, deliver the territory from the constant annoyance ot 

government by proxy from Washington and give to Utah those adequate local salf- 

ba powers which seem to work well in all the other separate States of the 
D. 
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N able writer, Mr. Pearson, has recently observed in his work, 

“ National Progress and National Character,” that few or ne 

farther leading discoveries ot new departures in physical or mechanical 

science are to be expected; that future generations have now only to 
fill in the details and to supplement what has- already been done. 

I cannot agree with him. We must not thus set limita to the 


inventiveness of mankind. The well-known epithet wepippadnc a avnp . 


- will -justify iteelf in the fature as in the ‘past. Nor can we’ set 
` arbitrary bounds to the inexhaustible secrets of Nature, and to the 
importance of the new arrangements and fresh combinations which 
are open to further research into them. An ever larger and larger 
number of fertile brains are continually at’ work in discovery and 
invention, as is clearly shown by the most cursory study of the annual 
publications of any of the various State Patent Offices. And these 
fresh brains start from an ever-widening vantage ground of acoumn- 
lated research and proved experience. The result must surely be that 
important inventions and new discoveries will crowd thicker upon the 
world in the twentieth than in the nineteenth century. I think that we 
have now looming before us in the immediate future, darkly, no doubt, 


but still very distinctly, leading discoveries in science which will consti- ' 


tate new departures fully as large as, if not larger, than, those which 
have resulted from, let us say, the introduction of railways or telegraphs 
in the past. Their number may possibly be legion. I propose here to 
confine myself to the consideration of four leading problems, some, if 
not all, of which seem practically certain of solution in the next 
generation, if nof in our own. And their solution will involve results 
of enormous and almost incalculable Importance to the future of 
mankind. i i 
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I. 

The conquest of the air is the first of them. Arial navigation has 
been the dream of enterprising and inventive men in all the ages, and 
that dream is now drawing near to its realisation. 

The invention of balloons has no doubt given some impetus to the 
study of the subject, and navigable balloons of increasing speed and 
importance are at this moment being made on the Continent. Thus, 
the latest improved machine now under construction for the French 
War Office is expected to obtain a speed of forty kilometres, or nearly 
twenty-five miles, an hour. The navigable balloon, however, at ite 
best, will, on a broad view, provide nothing more than s convenient 
stepping-stone or intermediate stage, to pave the way for the flying- 
machine proper, which will certainly follow and supersede it in the 
future. Meanwhile, unless some bold inventor ahould bring forward 
speedily a true flying-machine, we may expect to see successive modi- 
cations in, or progressive forms of, navigable balloons introducing 
the principle of the flying-machine proper gradually and tentatively. 

Thus, whereas at present all the weight is sustained by the balloon, 
in future models the greater part of the weight only will probably be 
gas-sustained, and the rest of the lifting power, and necessary 
changes of elevation, will be provided for by the lifting action of air 
screws. By-and-by the air screw, or air propulsion in some form, 
will predominate. The balloon will be first reduced to an auxiliary 
appliance, and then laid aside altogether. The result, of course, 
of ita final rejection will be an immense gain in a greatly diminished 
resistance and a corresponding increase in speed and power. 

When first it became my duty to study this subject, some thirteen 
or fourteen years ago,‘the flying-machine proper was a demonstrable 
impossibility, in the then condition of mechanical science, Since 
that time the problem has been attacked, and ita great acknowledged 
difficulties steadily minimised, from three different quarters simul- 
taneously.. The net result has been to reduce it to far more moderate _ 
and manageable dimensions; and if a corresponding rate of progress 
is to be maintained for another thirteen or fourteen years, this great, 
problem is morally certain of solution. ~ 

I do not propose here ‘to consider the subject in any detail, or to 
give any figures or caloulations upon it, but rather to confine myself 
to such observations on its leading conditions as are necessary to ex- 
plain and support the above statement, and to indicate generally our 
present position on the whole question, 

The problem of asrial navigation by flying-machines hinges prima- 
rily, of course, on the ratio of power developed by, to weight involved 
in, the motor. Only thirteen years ago that ratio was simply pro- 
hibitory. Any competent mechanical engineer who considered the 
matter could have no difficulty in concluding that it was then practi- 
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cally impossible to make a motor, on any large and safe-working’ 
scale, which would lift ita own weight, much leas the weight of a 
‘heavy passenger-carrying machine and passengers as well. Since 
that date a large progreas has been achieved, and motors can now be 
made which, for the same weight, will give a greatly increased power. 
One of the latest new departures in this line is the motor wHich Mr. | 
Hiram Maxim has worked out for his flying-machine. I have had 
the privilege of inspecting it, and oan certify that, whatever be tlie 
merits or ultimate success of the machine generally, it is a marvel of 
mechanical ingenuity, and the motor especially develops an extre- 
ordinary and unprecedented amount of power for weight carried. 

Side by side with this great increase of power in the motors, and 
of equal importance perhaps .in its bearing on the general question, 
we must next consider the great fall in the price of aluminium, 
together with the progreas which has been made in the study of its 
valuable alloys, such aa the alloy with about five per cent. of copper. 

Within my recollection the price of aluminium has fallen from a 
guinea to about two’ shillings the ounce weight. A very moderate 
further fallin price—far less than the above great and' recent fall of | 
90 per cent.—and a little further corresponding progress in the study 
of the nature and properties of these alloys, will cange aluminium 
alloys to drive steel out of the market for many important engineering 
purposes, such as the construction of bridges of wide span. And the © 
new metals will be of cardinal importance to arial navigation, as 
they are the material upon which we must rely for the construction 
of the flying-machines of the future. 

The third direction in which very important progress has been 
achieved recently is the theoretical and practical study of the condi- 
tions which govern the resistance of the air, and determine the laws 
of flight or locomotion, as well as of suspension therein, The resist- 


ance of the air is the one all-snfficient fulcrum or basis on which 


every flying-machine must rely. In the investigation of its laws 
something has been done by the study of the flight of birds, and the 
analyais of the resulta of instantaneous photographs of them, especially 
by modern French writers. For the laws which govern the flight of 
birds must, mutatis mutandts—that is, in prinviple—apply to ‘all 
ebrial locomotion. Hence, in the last edition of the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica ” we see progress on the subject. Thus we find therein an 
instructive table, showing clearly that, contrary to many people’s ideas 
upon the subject, the sustaining or wing area in all flying bodies in 
Nature increases in a much leas proportion than the increased weight 
to be carried. For the swallow or the sparrow has a much less pro- 
portionate area of wing than the fly, the gnat, or the beetle; and the 
vulture or wild swan a much leas area than the swallow. This is an 
important fundamental fact in atrial navigation, as showing that the 
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flying-machine of the future can be made of very moderate dimensions. 
But by far the most useful progress in this direction has been made 
by Professor Langley in his excellent ‘‘ Experiments in Atrodynamics,” 
wherein he may fairly be said to have laid down, for the first time, a 
really sound and reliable scientific basis for the study of adrial loco- 
motion by a series of careful experiments and well-reasoned deductions 
from them. We may note with pleasure that Professor Langley is 
reported to be now engaged upon a model atrial machine on a work- 
ing scale. Whatever‘its ultimate measure of success, his new experi- 
ments with it cannot fail to advance the cause of atrial navigation 
another stage. 

I repeat that the net result of modern progress in these three 
direotions——the study of the governing conditions of the work to be 
done, the increase ip the power of the motor necessary for doing it, 
` and the decrease in its amount, or in the weights to be lifted——has 
been to bring the problem of serial locomotion well within the range 
of practical men. What is now required is that tho field of research 
and experiment should no longer be left to unpractical enthusiasts, as 
for the most part it has been of yore. It is high time that really 
‘competent and well-informed mechanical engineers should follow the 
example of Mr. Maxim and Professor Langley by turning their atten- 
tion to the subject. Once let this be done, and I am satisfied that 
the problem will be in a fair way of solution, and cannot fail ulti- 
mately of a satisfactory issue. Nevertheless, after some considerable 
study of the question, I have a persuasion amounting to & conviction 
that whatever partial or temporary success may attend all such 
machines as Mr. Maxim’s, which depend upon locomotion through the 
air for sustaining power in it, the ultimate solution of the problem 
will be something different. That is, I believe that a really safe, 
workable, and reliable flying-machine must be based upon the prin- 
ciple of dissociating the stable vertical suspension in the air, if 
required, from horizontal locomotion through it. Such a machine 
must be capable of rising vertically in the air in a dead calm, and 
remaining suspended in it, as apart from, or in addition to, any 
question of horizontal locomotion through the air, Moreover, it must 
be so constructed that no possible breakdown or failure in any. engine, 
or in any part of the gear, will endanger the lives of the. passengers, 
But these conditions will no doubt involve a considerable further 
reduction in the ratio of weight carried to ‘power developed in the 
motor, and for this we must be content to await the further progress 
of science. | 

Once let this vital issue of stable suspension in the air be satisfac- 
torily achieved in a really sound, safe, and reliable way, and the conse- 
quenced which will follow from the new departure are enormous and 
incalculable. Locomotion through the air, as straight as an arrow 
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from a bow, and at a- hitherto ERREN rate of speed, will i imme- 
- diately and easily follow, and the resulting machine is bound for light 
transport to distance all competition in locomotion whether by land or 
by sea. For one of the special and leading advantages attaching to 
aërial, as opposed to all ordinary locomotion at present, is that increased 
speed will not involve a great and disproportionate-increase of power 
as it does now, It is perfectly well known to every marine engineer, 
and to every well-informed man everywhere, that an enormous increase 
of power is necessary to gain a very moderate increase of speed in 
ocean navigation.. Thus, if a steamer with a given horse-power will 
run at, say fourteen knots an hour, if we double that horse-power we 
may only succeed in driving her some sixteen knots more-or less—that 
is, the doubling of the horse-power will only'give us one-seventh 
additional increase in speed. Baut in arial locomotion the conditions 
are radically different, and the gain is'all the other way. Thus, if a 
flying- -machine with a given horse-power will run at, say fifty miles an 
hour, with less than double that horse-power. it will be likely to run 
100 miles, so that the increased power required for doubling the speed 
is most moderate, instead: of being enormous and prohibitory as it 
would be in water transport. | 
The aërial navigation of the future will not only be much swifter 
and more direct, being i in a straight course over moor, mountain or 
bog, wood, ravine or river, but it will also be much safer than our 
ordinary locomotion by railway and steamer at present. For as the 
traffic on our railways and steamboats steadily increases, the risk of 
accident on the crowded lines and ocean thoroughfares, due toa set of 
objecte all moving in one horizontal plane, increases continually, as we 
are already finding out in many a disastrous collision. But once let. 
this problem of stable suspension in the air be satisfactorily solved, 
and we shall out off at a stroke a whole host of canses and possible 
contingencies which now inevitably involve continual risk of accident. 
For the flying-machine of the future will travel directly and inde- 
pendently through the air from point to point. It will incur no risks 
from drowsy or overworked signalmen, from inevitable imperfections 
in or obstruction upon the permanent way, from chances and con- 
tingenciés due to the running of excursion trains or extra traffic, from 
icebergs, or floating hulks, rocks, shoals, treacherous ‘currents, unre- 
liable compasses, or other hindrances to safe navigation. If it meet 
or overtake a fellow-machine in the air, it has the whole wide ocean of 
_ air above or below it in which to pass in safety, besides an unlimited 
_ field on either hand. “An endless number of external sources of acci- 
dent will be eliminated. Once let the fiying-machine be stable, 
strong, safe, and powerful enongh for ita work, and it-will represent 
the safeat kind of locomotion ever invented. 
It will compete with the railways for light traffic, such as the 
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transport of mails, on terms which must apparently confer an over- 
whelming advantage. Thus, if we roughly set the cost of the 
stations along 100 miles of our English railways, and the cost, work- 
ing, maintenance, and renewal of the a&rial machines against the cor- 
responding charges for engines, rolling stock, and working expenses 
on the line, we have the following advantages to score to the aërial 
line : l 
Annual interest at, say, 5 per cent. on the first oost of 100 miles of line 
at £89,000 a mile, which has been about the average cost of 


construction of English railways . £195,000 

Annual charge for maintenance or renewal of the io permanent way, at 
£281 per mile . - . £28,100 
£218,100 


_ This shows that in aid of the maintenance and working of 100 

miles of aérial line, or as increased dividends to the shareholders, 
there will be an annual subsidy of more than £200,000 representing 
the saving on the cost of a corresponding length of railway. It will 
be seen that the gain is so great that if is scarcely credible that any 
possible increase in the working expensea of the arial line, as com- 


pared with the corresponding charges on the railway, could swallow . - 


it up. 

The revolution made in locomotion by the flying-machine, whereby 
we shall be able to run from London to New York in, perhaps, from 
thirty-six to forty-eight hours, and from London to Paris and back 
between breakfast and luncheon, will be at least as great as that 
caused recently by the introduction of railways and steam navigation. 

I cannot go into the principles of construction of these a&rial 
machines further than to say, as I have already said elsewhere in a 
professional publication, that they will probably be of very moderate 
size, much less than the huge navigable balloon for military purposes, 
for which they will be most valuable, and will be speedily adopted. 
For ordinary or civil purposes also they will no doubt be small at first, 
but it is impossible to set limita to their future development. The 
web, or superposed webs, of aéroplane, part steadying, part sustaining, 
which will be their leading external feature, will be inclined during 
flight, at a very small angle with the horizontal, probably not more 
than 14° or 12°. Inside this, or below it, there will be a long low 
car, presenting a minimum. surface to the air, in which passengers, 
light baggage, or mails will be carried.” And the machines will run, 
as above, at a tremendous pace, propeniy up to, or even exceeding, 
100 miles an hour. 

Finally, I repeat that if anything like iiss same rate of progress is 
to be maintained during the next ten or fifteen years as has actually 
been made during the last ten or fifteen years, the problem of aërial 
navigation by flying-machines, which ten years ago was demonstrably 
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insuperable, in the then condition of mechanics, and which at present 
is very difficult, if not altogether impossible, will soon be comparatively 
easy, and will be Ore certain of apap: 


1 
n 


i. 


A wise man of old, in naming three things which puzzle him, has 
associated together “the way of a fish in the sea” and “the way of 
a fowl in the air.” It jis here proposed to follow his example, and, ` 
having disposed of the way of the fowl in the air, in. discussing the 
question of a&rial navigation, to consider next whether any important 
new departures are not possible and even probable in marine loco- 
motion. I believe they are quite possible and probable, whether in 
the immediate or in the more remote future. Any revolution which 
may be effected in this direction will not be as startling and wonder- 
provoking as the conquest'of the air. Nevertheless, such’ & ‘future. 
conquest of the water, as we may perhaps call it, may prone ultimately 
' to be of very great importance, - 

. I believe, then, that a practical revolition in marine navigation is 
possible, if only we will set ourselves, with the wise man of old, to 
study the way of the fish in the sea. With all possible respect to the 
numerous professors and students, and innumerable practical men, 
engaged in marine engineering and marine locomotion’ generally, I 
would venture to challenge them to consider carefully whether they 
are not all, in the main, on the wrong tack. They are one and all, 
so far as appears by a study of all the publications, as the Ængincsr, 
Engineering, the Setentijic American, &o., setting themselves steadily 
.' to gain increased speed by a contintal development of the locomotive 
= power. Successive improvements in engines, boilers, screws, economy - 
of fuel, and so on, are all very desirable in their way,no doubt. But 
these things seem to mé unduly to monopolise attention to the exclusion . 
of the ane vital problem which appears to contain the key to the 
whole question—namely, the diminishing of fluid resistance. At 

present, as we increase the propulsive power contindàlly, we are 
continually pilmg up extra resistance to meet and swallow it up. I 
repeat, that any great further progress in ocean navigation is to be 
sought and obtained by a careful and scientific study of the way of 
the fish in the sea. 

The subject of fluid resistance, as the edig and governing factor: 
in all water propulsion, may probably be novel to most readers, since, 
if the\question has ever been publicly discussed at all, it has been in 
naval or other special publications, It seems necessary, therefore, to 
rehearse the matter briefly from the beginning. 

Years ago I was informed by Mr. Brennan, the inventor of the 
wall-known torpedo, that he applied no leas than 100 horse-power to 
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drive his torpedo at ita then speed, say, probably at about twenty-four 
knots an hour, or twenty-five at the outside Now, this torpedo is 
well designed to the eye, and was adapted, to the best of the judgment 
of a clever inventor, for fluid propulsion. It is, or then was, no larger 
than a good-sized porpoise, or, say, a very moderate-sized shark. Bot. 
any one who, on an doean voyage, has watched a school of porpoises. 
playing round an Atlantic liner, will agree with me that they 
experience no difficulty whatever in swimming at such a pace as 
this, and in keeping it up apparently for an indefinite length of’ 
time. ; 

. If now we turn to any professor of physiology, and ask him what. 
power a porpoise or a small shark of about the same size as the 
torpedo, can reasonably be expected to develop and maintain, he- 
will probably tell us one horse-power; or, if he were disposed to be 
liberal, he might perhaps say two. Anyway, whatever be the exact. 
expenditure of force in the propulsion of the porpoise, for which F 
‘have no data, and do not stop to argue, it is clear that if it were te 
develop anything in the remotest degree approaching to the power 
required to drive the torpedo at the same speed, it would quickly be: 
reduced to impotence. It would rapidly burn up and consume the 
tissues of its body in such an immense production of energy, and in 
a few minutes we should see it floating on the water an inert and 
lifeless mass, instead of sporting about as lively as ever, as -we 
` actually do see it.. Now whenoe comes this enormous difference in 
the power required to propel the porpoise and the torpedo at the 
same speed? The answer to this question contains, as I submit, 
the true and proper line of development of the marine engineering of 
the future, 

No doubt we shall be told at once that steamships cannot imitate 
the movements of the porpoise, that his motion is a question of fluid 
displacement, and “ stream line” action or effect, due to the sinuous 
inflections of his body, and of his tail especially. This ia partly true, 
and it is not here -contended that we can make ships with flexible 
backbones like a fish, and give them a fish-like motion. Nevertheless, 
it appears probable, if not certain, that the main and essential cause 
of the enormous: waste of power at present attaching to man’s work, 
the ship, or the torpedo, when compared with Nature’s work, the 
porpoise or the shark, is surface or skin friction. 

That skin friction is the leading agent in rendering necessary the 
immense power required to propel ocean .steamers or batitle-ships 
through the water, is clearly recognised by the chief authorities on 
the subject, such as Mr. White in his standard work on naval archi- 
tecture. Herein he only follows on the principles which were first, 
I think, formulated by the elder Mr. Froude, late investigator of 
marine problems to the British Admiralty, in a paper read many years 
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ago at a meeting of the British Association at Bristol., In order to 
clear away 8 prevailing misconception, or popular error, which quite 
vitistes any sound argument on this whole subject, it seems necessary 
to refer to Mr. Froude’s paper. Therein he, demonstrated that the 
idea that the resistance to motion of a body through water is to be 
‘measured by “head ” resistance, or the resistande of its croas section, 
to passage through the water, is baseless and mistaken. There is 
really no such thing as head resistance, so that if a fairly well-designed 

_ body, such as a tezpedo, were entirely immersed in a perfect fluid, 
' and started in motion at any given speed, it would, if there were no 
surface friction, continue to move pniformly in a straight line ad 


infinitum., ‘The result of this law, as applied to water, which is not: 
quite a perfect fluid, but has some small amount of viscosity, is that - 


very nearly but not quite all—about 98 per cent., speaking approxi- 
mately from memory——of the total resistance to the motion of such a 
torpedo under water is due to skin or fluid friction. ‘Any consider- 
sable reduction therefore in this friction would’ effect a very large 
“corresponding gain in the speed of the submerged body, or a diminu- 
tion in the power required to propel it at the same speed. . 

_ When we come to deal with the case of bodies only partly sub- 
~anerged, such as ships, the matter is not so simple, as a very appreci- 


-able fraction of the total reaistance to motion is due to the action of | 


waves and wind, and ‘involves a consideration of length, depth, &c., 
~on the part of the ship, as compared with the magnitude, period, 
«direction, and character of the opposing waves. Nevertheless, Mr. 
White, to whom I again refer as the leading authority, has clearly 
laid down that a varying percentage, amounting always to consider- 
ably the larger half, of the total resistance to such a vessels motion 
“through the water, is still due to surface or akin friction. 

Broadly, therefore, we are brought to this conclusion, that this 
friction is the leading and essential cause of the great waste of power 
in the propulsion of all veasels of man’s design, whether partly or 
wholly submerged, when compared with the natural propulsion of 
fish or marine animals, such as whales, under corresponding ciroum- 
stances and conditions. Hence the question of the possible reduction 
of this friction is one of vast and supreme importance to the marine 
engineer. 
` Now if.we saw that Nature solved this problem in only one way, 
and that bis clearly inapplicable tọ such bodies as steamships, we 


might well despair of any good result to be obtained by inquiry and ' 


investigation into the subject. Thus, if all fish, marine animals, and 
rapidly moving aquatic birda, were all alike ooated with slime like the 
eel, we might fairly conclude that, as we can hardly hope to ooat her 
Majesty's ironclads with perpetual slime, we may give the question 
up. But asa matter of fact we find on a very slight consideration 
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of the subject, that Nature solves this problem in many and various 
different ways. The slime of the eel whereby, as we may’ perhaps 
presume, he is enabled to slip easily through the water, has no sort 
or kind of resemblance to the. rough, hard, shagreen or tough outer 
skin of the'shark, nor is this, again, in the least like the scales of 
the numerous varieties of scale fish, the fur of the otter or the seal, 
or the feathers of a rapidly diving bird. Here therefore, as it appears, 
ia a vast field open to inquiry, investigation, and experiment. 

As I think, it isa much more promising field than our present 
system of. piling up enormous engine-power to meet an enormous and 
ever-increasing resistance. For we have already said that the resist- 
ance to our locomotion through water at present increases in a rapidly 
increasing ratio, as we increase the speed; whereas it seems clear 
_that Nature in her beautiful arrangements for dispensing with’ or 
minimising akin friction, contrives to avoid altogether this dispropor- 
tionate piling up of resistance to increased speed. It should, however, 
be noted that this whole problem is greatly complicated by the quea- 
tion of the continual fouling of ships’ bottonis, due to the growth of 
weeds, the shells .of marine parasites, &o. Scisntific investigators 
may propose as many elaborate anti-friction surfaces ag they please, . 
but any old tar who has seen his-ship frequently coated thickly with — 
barnacles and weeds, in spite of the use of numerous patent anti- 
fouling ae will be likely to shake his head en over 
them. 

` This is a serious complication: It means that we must seek for 
Bome substance or some system of construction for the external coat- 
ing of our vessels which will lend itself as little as possible to the 

- lodgment of such weeds and barnacles. And it also means, probably, 
that our ships must be overhauled in dry dock more frequently and 
regularly, which again will involve the oonstruction of numerous 
~docks at; suitable porta along the ocean highways. But I gubmit 
ee ee ee ey ean a 
than equivalent increabe in speed. 

Nevertheless, I freely admit that it is vary possible that no inert 
and lifeless surface of man’s design can be, or ever will be, devised, 
which will compete for the present purpose with the living skin, fur, 
or feathers which an all-wise Oreator has specially adapted to the 
purpose of marine navigation, according to the requirements of the 
various aquatic forma of life. 

But we need not thereupon despair. It would be simple folly to 
despair of this problem so long ag we are so profoundly ignorant of ita 
true conditions. When we have thoroughly investigated the laws and 

working of this fluid friction, and ascertained ita true nature and 
limita, we shall then, and not till then, be justified in forming an 
opinion as to whether it be ar be not possible to meet and deal with 
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it successfully, by iii which are TART applicable to ocean 
navigation. 
Practical methods are the essence of the matter. For nabody is 
foolish enough to pretend that we can coat our ironclads externally 
with sealskin, or with porpoise hide, and undoubtedly we are at a 
great disadvantage ‘as compared with Nature and her living forms. 
Very possibly the ultimate solution of this question may be found in 
the application of some new material altogether to the external | 
coating of our vessels. Compressed paper, or compressed rames fibre, 
which are now inoreasingly employed in America for railway wheels 
and steam pipes, would seem promising materials for the purpose. `` 
They admit of being moulded externally into any minute grooves, or 
tiny overlapping plates, like the scales of a fish. Little or no extra 
expense will thereby be incurred, as an enormous hydraulic presstire, 
capable of forming any required surface, is already employed in the 
regular course of manufacture. Or they can just as easily be 
moulded into a rough shagreen, which in form can be made a 
‘facsimile reproduction of the, akin of ‘the shark. And by their 
tough and strong retentive structure they would effectually protect ° 
the steel, or real akin of the vessel, from corrosion by the salt water. 
But all this is mere conjecture. Any such suggestions which any 
man can propound will be nothing more than conjecture, so long as we 
are content to remain in our present deplorable darkness and 
ignorance of the real governing conditions of the problem. What we ~ 
most require is, therefore, light. 
~ I venture to think that the Lords of the Admiralty could hardly ` 
“spend £2000 or £3000 a year, or whatever modest sum a systematic 
course of experimenta, undertaken by a competent authority like 
Mr. Froude, might cost, with greater advantage. to her Majesty's 
navy and to the nation at large as the leading maritime power, than 
by spending it in such an investigation. It is easy to see the general 
line which a course of experiments might take. Thus one might 
commence with a real live porpoise, or, if smaller scale experiments 
and a cheaper plant be necessary, with a salmon ora pike. Tow him 
through the water, in a tank or pond, in a more or less inanimate 
and non-resisting condition, and measure carefully by chronographs 
and power meters the exact horse-power required to attain a given 
speed, or the exact time and speed due to a given horse-power. 
Then ron a steel bar through him to kill and keep him rigid, and 
repeat the experiments with a view to ascertain how far the rigidity 
of form would effect the result. Next weigh and take an exact cast 
of him in plaster of Paris, and canse any number of models to be 
made, all of the same uniform pattern and weighted up to the eame 
weight, but vary'the material and surface structure of the models: 
indefinitely with a view to ascertain the conditions of minimum and | 
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maximum skin friction. Repeat the experiment with these various 
models. The result of such a preliminary course of experiment, 
especially if carried out on a good-sized scale, say with models of a 
large porpoise or a shark, could not fail to be most valuable and 
important. It would establish inoontestably, once and for all, 
whether I am correct in believing that there is any such large 
difference between the power required to tow's torpedo through the 
water and that required for a fish or marine animal of a corresponding 
sizo. -If so, we should learn generally how, by further systematic 
investigation, to determine the real and essential conditions on which 
this difference hinges. ‘Thereby we should probably see eventually 
the best way of minimising fluid friction in practice. It should be: 
borne in mind that, if we could only gain a knot an hour in the 
gpeed of an ironclad or an Atlantic liner for a given horse-power, the 
result. would be very important, and would amply repay any possible 
cost and trouble m the experiments. 

It would probably be found that a smooth surface of iron or steel 
„is about the worst which we œan give to our ships. For a smooth 
metal surface has apparently the property of attracting and detaining 
the particles of water in contact with it, whether by molecular 
attraction or otherwise. Thereby the water in immediate contact 
with ‘the veasel’s side or bottom is drawn along with her, and ita 
particles communicate their motion to an outer circle of particles, and 
go on till a vast mass of water is set constantly in motion along with 
the ship. This is precisely what we want to avoid, as the essence of 
the reduction of fluid- friction is to slip easily through the water with 
the least possible disturbance, Herein lies, as I imagine, the great 
advantage of the surface structure of the fish.” It would probably 
be found by experiment that an exact model of a fish in any ordinary 
material, as wood, iron, steel, &o,, when towed through the water at a 
given rate would communicate motion to a straw or light floating 
object lying near its course, to a far greater extent than would the 
real fish passing through the water at the same speed. Experiment 
on this point would be easy, and would be as valuable and suggestive 
when applied to different materials and surfaces as the former i-iii 
experiments on horse-power. 

Nature seems to abhor generally a really smooth or polished 
surface for water propulsion. ‘Thus, if we put a piece of the akin of 
the sole under the microscope we shall see that it is composed of over- 
lapping layers of scales, On the lower or outer end of each scale we 
eee a number of small projecting horns or points. I can only presume 
that the particles of water in most immediate contact with the fish 
are passed on from scale to scale like the rain running off a slated 
roof without pausing to adhere to any individual scale, and that their 
_ disengagement without Pealen or friction ai from molecular: 
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attraction is facilitated in some way by the projecting rows of points. 
Further similar and collateral investigations will easily suggest them- 
selves. Baut enough, and perhaps more than enough, has been said. 
I will therefore conolude this discussion by repeating that the question 
of the reduction of fluid friction is one of primary importance to the 
whole future of ocean „navigation, and that it is high time that 
the attention of competent, marine engineers should he directed to the 
subject. Ti 
So' far I have confined myself to this question of fluid (ation ai 

- a thorough study of ita laws constitutes, it is contended, the proper 


and the only sound and scientific basis for the marine engineering of . 


the future. ‘But we must not stop there. It does not require the 
trained perception of a naval architect to see that we must go further. 


I hope that the majority of such skilled specialists, who take a broad - 
view of the present position of their profession, will agree with me, | 


that the next step after we have eliminated, as far as possible, or 
brought down to an irreducible minimum, the all-important element 
of finid friction, will be to set oursélves' to reduce similarly to a 
minimum the other important retarding element of wave action. 
This means probably, in the case . especially of cargo-carrying steam- 
ships, the adoption of a vessel of the American whale-beok type, or 
some suitable modification of it, with a light commodious super- 
structure for the convenience and comfort of passengers and crew. 

' Should we be fairly successful in these two distinct objecta, the 
reduction to a minimum of fluid friction. by suitable modifications in 
the external materials and structure of our ships, and the similar 
reduction of retarding wave action by the employment of a long, deep, 
mainly submerged vessel, the ocean. steamships of the future may 
perhaps run at forty or even fifty knots an hour without any undue 
or extraordinary i increase in propulsive power. 

It is at present quite impossible to give any estimate of the 
magnitude and importance of the issues involved In a successful 
solution of these problems. This'will entirely depend upon the 
extent to which we can reduce the fluid remstance. If we can 
eventually approximate in any considerable degree to the easy ‘COUTBE 
of the fish the result will amount to a complete | revolution in, ocean 
navigation, 


Td. 


In order not to prolong this paper unduly, I will only briefty 


mention two more distinct subjecta in which there séeths to be room 


for probable large new departures in the future, and at no remote 
date. 


The problem of how to extract the toma power in coal, with- 
‘out burning’ it, is of the first importance to the whole future of 


t 
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physical and mechanical science. Ib is ane admitted that the 
‘very best designed furnace is but a lame and most wasteful way of 

utilising the vast reservoir of potential work in a ton of coal. The 
leading chemists. and professors of science are aware of the magnitude 
and importance of this problem, and no doubt many able and compe- 
tent brains are now at work upon it. The question, if I rightly 
apprehend it, amounta to this: How can ‘we best, by some simple and 
practical process, reduce coal to a condition in which it will, when 
brought into conjunction with the mexhaustible reservoir of oxygen 
in the atmosphere, give us the necessary elements for the production 
of an electric battery? The successful solution of this problem will 
constitute a new era in science, ‘and lead to results of vast and incal- 
culable importance in the future. It'is quite possible that its 
early solution, by supplying us with the necessary conditions for the 
prodtotion of power in an extremely light and portable shape, will 
greatly hasten and facilitate a successful attack upon the first dis- 
cussed problem of aërial navigation. 

Lastly, the problem of how to reduce the vegetable foods, which at 
present are only adapted to animals like the cow, the sheep, or the 
horse, to a condition suited to the human digestion and to the human, ~ 
palate, is one of great importance.. The chemical constituenta of 
these vegetable foods, such as grass, ate similar to those which we 
now consume in various existing foods, and they are adapted to the 
requirerhents of the human frame. * It is only a question of digestion. 
It can hardly be bot that with the continual progress of organic 
chemistry and medical scicnce some means will sooner or later be dis- 
covered of solving this problem, If the process can be brouyht to a 
cheap and workable shape, the sources of our food supply will be 
greatly enlarged and extended, at a time, perhaps, when increasing 
population, and a growing pressure in the struggle for existence, will 
render such a result most opportune and welcome to the world: 
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VILLAGE LIFE IN FRANCE. 


GREAT deal -of attention has been given of late in English 
papers and reviews to the condition of, the inhabitants of the 
rural districta in Franoe. It is alleged that their condition, owing . 
te the parcelling out of the land, which dates from the Revolution, - 
is better than that of the rural population'in Hingland. The question 
is an important one, because on ita ‘solution will, perhaps, depend 
.new laws fostering the establishment of la petite propriété in England, 
with the consequences entailed by it. It appears to me that many 
of the writers of these articles draw their conclusions from observa- 
tions made during a residence in France, of more or less short. 
duration, under favourable circumstances. They also seem some-.. 
what binased by their political opinions, which tend to make them see | 
the subject from their own particular point of view. It is my , 
endeavour to cast a true light on this point ; careful data, gathered , 
{rom many districts situated in different parts of France, form the 
‘basis of this article; moreover a stay of more than fifteen years in, , 
-the country in France will, I think, enable me to interpret rightly the .' 
-facta which fell under-my notice, and, at any rate, not to be one-sided 
on a many-sided question; besides, as I am myself to a small extent,, 
‘a landowner, I can speak from personal experience on that head. As a 
the material condition of the French rustica is not the only one which, . 
ought to interest us, I will try to give here a complete pieture of '⁄ 
country life in France, such as the Revolution has mostly made it. | | 
‘The economical and intellectual condition of French country people, ;. - 
their political and religious opinions, will each be successively dealt . 
with. - 
I. Economical Condition—The population of French villages. is 
mainly ‘composed of day labourers, farmers, and small landowners. ’ 
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With the country squires, the few belonging to the learned profes- 
sions, and those following handicrafts, we need concern ourselves only 
as far as n : ; l 

At the bottom of the social scale are the day labourers ; they are 
recruited from the families of the poorest peasants, whose means do 
not allow their sons to learn a trade. For the most part they work 
on the farms; the wages they get, and the number of hours they 
work, vary acoording to the seasons, which one may designate the fine . 
and the bad seasons. ‘The fine season begins in February; then the 
work consista chiefly of hedging and ditching, the hours of labour 
lasting from dawn until sunset, and the labourers earning about 1s. 
per day. In April the wages rise to 1s. 3d. and 1s. 8d. With the hay 
harvest the work increases; labour commences at 4 AM. and lasts 
until sunset. If one deducts the time taken up by the four meals, 
one finds that they work twelve hours, and are in the field no less 
than sixteen. At this time the wages have increased; the men earn 
between 2s. 6d. and 4s. a day. During the corn harvest the wages 
are still high, the maximum being 5s. 

After the harvest comes the thrashing of the corn, with the steam- 
engine; as the days shorten, the wages lessen, 4s., 2s. 6d., and Is. 6d. 
In November begins the bad season, which lasts until February. These 
are bad days for the labourer, he thrashes oata with the flail to provide 
the cattle with fresh forage and straw. He commences his day’s 
work by having breakfast at the farm at 5 a.m. (for in France, in 
_ addition to his daily wage, the labourer receives his food),” work begins 
at 5.80 a.m. and laste till 6 PaL, es a rule till the “ Angelus.” Then he 
earns only 10d. or 1s. aday. Some are employed in ploughing during 
October and November. They breakfast at 5.80, and plough until 2 P.m. 
when ploughing with oxen; if with horses these are unharnessed at 
Il am. to rest until 2 P.M., when ploughing reoommences and con- 
tinues until sunset. 

The meals which the labourer receives are very frugal; in winter 
soups, vegetables——t e., potatoes and haricot beans, bread and cheese 
in the morning, and water to drink; at noon, soup and vegetables ; 
in the evening they generally have soup, cheese and salad. During 
haymaking and harvest time they receive meat twice a day, and a 
bottle of light wine. The latter at the present day is so often adul- 
terated, that it is not nearly so wholesome as English beer. In 
Normandy the usual drink of the labourer is cider. The workmen 
whose condition we have been discussing, being employed regularly at 
the farms, are sure of work all the year round; but there are others 
who are often ont of work. A labourer regularly employed may earn 


* At present there oommenoes to be a tendancy in some parts of France to discontinu 
feeding the labourers at the farm ; instead a small increase of wages, about 6d. a da 
is given. : 
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on an average 220 & year sad his food; one not OETA employed 
never more than £16. 

Now let us follow the labourer to his own iomo Bome are the owners 
of their cottages and a small garden; some algo possess a COW, Pigs, 
goats, or poultry, and then their condition is materially pole than 
that of many others not so fortunate. 

When the labourer does not own his cottage he has to rent ane. ' It 
is, a8 & rule, composed of two rooms (both with a brick floor), and a 
small kitchen garden attached to this is about 800 square metres in 
extent: for cottage and.garden he pays a rent of about £3. The 

' food of the labourer’s family does not differ much from what he gets 
at the farm; soup and vegetables in the spring, summer, and | 
autumn, herrings in the winter, and eggs on Sundays; they would 
have a pound of meat on’an average once a month, generally when 
they have a visitor. The wife usually remains at home; housekeeping 
duties require all her energies, particularly if there should be several 
children. Sometimes she goes haymaking in the season, or washing 
for other people ; then she earns 10d. a day and her-food. On herself 
she would not spend more than £8 a year for food and clothes. The- 
labourer would require to spend about #2 on his own clothes, amd 
wood for fuel would cost at least 22. Then we must not forget the 
taxation, which consists of a personal tax of Iyfr. 800., aaseased tax 
5r, and a prestation tax, in money or kind, 4/r. 50c. (this is for 
keeping the roads in order ; a man supplies the labour, or a horse and 

cart, or the stones, or the money); in all 11yr. 80e., or 9s. This 
leaves little more than £4 for the support of his ‘children. One need 
not be surprised that many run into debt to the baker, the sabotier 
(maker of wooden shoes), &. The first thing they pay is the rent. 
Of course they do not owe much, rarely more than £4 at a time, but 
even this is considerable to people of such small means ; but eventually 
they pay their debts, in most cases principally when they have grown- 
up children who are able to. go ont to service. The children go out 
to service as soon as they have made their “first communion.” The 

- boys are employed by the farmers as cowkeepers and shepherds, 

„When twelve or thirteen they earn from £8 to #4 a year, from 
thirteen to fifteen about £5; then their wages increase steadily till 
at twenty they can earn £30. Of course they receive food and 
lodging besides. A fact worth remarking is the tie which unites 
French children to their parents. Not only do the children in servioe 
help their parents, but in many oases even at the age of twenty they 
give them all their savings, which often amount to £8 a year. Then 

' the parenta can pay their small debts, and sometimes even buy a bit - 
of land, As regards the girla, they earn rather less., Many become 
‘geamstreases ; they earn about 10d. a day and their food; and, of ' 

- gourse, they give the money to their parenta; many, again, become 
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- domestic servants and help their parenta in the same way as the boys. 
_ The material condition of the day labourer is not so good as it was 
fifteen-or even ten years ago; one may confidently affirm that they 
earn £8 leas than they dil, and a farm-servant of twenty years £2 
~ leas. Still rent is the same, the taxes, however slight they may be, 
have increased, wood is dearer, bread is certainly not cheaper, clothing 
alone costs leas now. The cause of this state of things must undoubtedly 
be attributed to agricultural depression which has pervaded all Europe, ` 
and to the bad harvests of the last ten years. However, their con- 
dition is much better than it was half a century ago in every way. 
Then men might be seeh threshing the corn in winter, working by _— 
the light of a lamp from 3.80 am. to 7 P.M., receiving only 6d. a day 
and their food, and during harvest they only earned ls. 6d. a day. 
A farm servant of fourteen years of age, who now earns at least £4 a 
year, then received only his food, the farmer supplying him with 
wooden shoes and a blonse; at seventeen only would he begin to earn 
a littl money. As a rule the French labourer is sober, industrious, 
hardworking, and thrifty, his chief aim being to save a little money 
or to buy land to leave to his children. As a role families are not - 
numerous, and one rarely, if ever, sees such early marriages as are 
. frequent among the lower clasges in England. One reason is that the 
military service is compulaory, every man, unleas physically disabled, 
is bound to serve for three years, frorh 21 to 24, so they cannot marry 
till this is over at any rate, and many do not till much later. How- 
ever, the military service is certainly borne without reluctance and 
as a matter of course by most Frenchmen. ` 
From what has been already said it will pacanaluisl analy & 
country district very few are entirely destitute ; all who can work do 
so; it is only in cases of impotency, or, infirmity attending old age, or ` 
of protracted sickness that outdoor relief is given. “ I say advisedly, 
“ outdoor relief,” because the Workhouse is an institution unknown 
in France. Relief is given by the parish, by the department, or by the 
State, acoording to circumstances. Let us take an ordinary parish 
of 1000 inhabitants, the money voted for relief is very rarely over 
#8:a year. We must add from £2 to £8 which is distributed in 
bread on July 14, fhe day of the National Fête. The £8 is partly 
given to those in want, and partly devoted to pay the doctor in cases 
where the sick are too poor to do so. A sum of £8 10s. is inscribed 
on the budget of the parish as a contribution towards the support of 
the departmental lunatic asylom, whether the parish has any lunatics 
or not, and should any of the inhabitants become lunaticea, and the ~ 
money at the disposal of the department not be sufficient for their 
support, the parish would have to pay a supplementary sum. In the 
case of a poor man being ordered to the hogpital of the department, 
. the parish would have to pay the. expenses amounting to about 1s. 2d. 
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a day, but the department might ‘deans a part of the expenses, 
as a rule, one-third; if would be the same if a poor person had an 
operation to undergo. It may happen that a patient is ordered to 
the seaside: if he cannot afford the expenses, they are defrayed, not 
by the parish, but by the department. In the case of an illegitimate 
birth, the father cannot be summoned by the mother and bound by law 
to contribute a weakly sum to the support of the child till it reaches the 
' age of fourteen or fifteen, as in England ; if the mother is unable to 
support her child, a sum of money is paid to her monthly for three 
years : the first year she receives twelve francs monthly; the second, 
= seven; the third, five; these sums are paid by the department, and 
there are always one òr two cases in a parish of about 1000 inhabitants. 
„A child born blind is sent t the Institution of the Blind in Paris, 
which is supported by the State; one deaf and dumb, to a Deaf and 
Dumb Institution in Paris, if he obtains a scholarship to go there; if 
not he must be paid for. In the chief town of each department is an . 
orphanage, to which destitute orphans are sent, or fatherless destitnte 
children. The seeming irregularities in the distribution of public 
assistance must be explained by the desire to equalise the expenses all 
over the department. The Prefect.and the Council of the Prefecture 
decide to what extent the department may aid a‘ parish, and, of course, 
they keep an account of the financial situation of the parish; in fact, 
the Prefect is absolute master of the budget of the parish; he'may 
_. order it to pay what contribution to the departmental expenses he 
thinks necessary ; he can suspend the mayor in case of bad manage- 
ment, or revoke his appointment in case of crime, ‘ de droté commun.’ 
lf the parish has a dispute with another parish, or with nical 
individuals, the Council of the Prefecture is the arbitrator, or, as a 
last resort, the State. — 

In the: rural districta of France nothing is done for the amusement 
of the labourer, or to improve him morally or intellectually; there are 
no working-men’s clubs, no concerts or winter entertainments got up 
by the richer inhabitants for the instruction and amusement of’ their 
less fortunate brethren. No distribution of blankets and coals in the 
winter, no soup-kitchena, no. school treata and entertainments for the 
‘children. Indeed, nothing is done for the poor except what is done «. 
.by the parish or State. There are no institutions such as cottage 
hospitals kept up by private subscriptions, The ordinary village 
priest has little in common with the English country clergyman ; the 
former has much influence with the women and children, little with 
the men ; he is often a bon vivant who neither wins nor deserves much 
respect, consequently religion is at a very low ebb; of course there . 
are many exceptions to this; in Normandy, where the people are still 


religious, the priests have neh influence, and are greatly respected: 
Wherever they may be, however, the sisters of charity do good servioe 
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in ministering to the wants of the sick and needy. In France there 
are few such great landowners as in England, where large estates, on 
which hundreds of men are employed, are frequent. In England a 
great landowner takes an interest in his labourers; they are never 
allowed to want, and are looked after in sickness. There is in most 
cases a strong bond of sympathy between employer and employed, the 
retainers having in many instances served the same great family from 
father to son for several generations. In France this bond of sympathy 
does not exist ; the nobleman or great landowner does little or nothing 
for those he employs, and the French peasant, with his feelings of 
“ equality” engendered by Republicanism, dislikes and despises the 
aristocracy. From this it will be seen that the condition of the 
French labourer differs materially from that of the English, whether 
for better or worse is just now a matter of opinion. In France, though 
less is done for him, and he is less cared for, he is more independent ; 
he relies on himself and his own exertions to better his condition and 
that of his children; and as, by hard work and thrift, he is able to do 
so by saving money and buying a little land, he is perhaps harder 
working, and certainly more thrifty, than the English labourer. 

After the labourer, the next to be considered is the farmer, that is 
a man who rentes land to farm, not one who farms his own land; the 
latter comes under the head of landowner (propriétatre). Ina French 
parish there are many big farms. The average acreage is abont 
350 acres. l 

In most cases the farmer lives ‘simply, but is not able to sare 
money, and some even become bankrupt. Twenty years ago the 
same farmer would saye £200 a year. I have known several who 
died leaving £4000 to their children. Then it was not rare to see in 
one parish four or five farmers possessing from £4000 to £12,000; 
but now, owing to the agricultural depression, most of them have 
undergone heavy losses; yet there is the curious fact that rent has been 
but slightly diminished. Twenty years ago the farmers were the kings 
of the parish; a certain prestige still attaches to their title; they 
are called “ Maitre” by everybody; one speaks of Maître So-and-so. 
Many find it hard to lose this prestige, and so remain in their farms 
paying too much rent and losing money rather than give them up. 
The rent of the small farms has lessened to a greater extent. A farm 
rented ten years ago at £140 is now rented at #80. On an average 
the rent has decreased about one-third. The game fact is observable 
with still smaller farms. A farm of twenty acrea let for 220, now is 
let for 216, and very often the landowner does not receive his rent. I 
know particularly of a small farm the rent of which twenty years ago 
was £32; now it is let for £24. “But I have been told by competent 
judges that to make anything out of it the tenant ought not to pay 
more than £18. It is no wonder that by this arrangement the farmer 
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falls inito bad circumstances. It is a fact that rents have not decreased 
in proportion to the prevailing agricultural depression. 

The farmers work very hard ; they are the first to rise and the ‘last 
to go to bed in the household ; twenty years ago they took no attive 
part in the work, only superintended it; but now they work as hard 
as thelr own labourers. The farmers wife rises at 4 A.M., super- 
intends and works with the servants ; she also ee to the dairy and 
` poultry yard. 

At the first glance it would appear that the farmers being obliged 
to work so hard do not have a much more agreeable life than the 
labourers; but apart from the work they haye many advantages. 
They have plenty of wholesome and varied food, poultry or butcher’s- 
meat at every meal, wine, coffee, and liqueurs, besides the produce of 
garden and dairy. Then, of course, their children have superior 
advantages, remaining longer at school and receiving a better. educa- 
tion, being sent often as boarders to the nearest lycée or college. 
They do not often become farmers on completing their education ; one 


gon will probably remain at home to assist the father; if there are ' 


more sons they obtain Government employment, enter eee or. 
different professions. 

Perhaps the small landowner is the happiest of the inhabitants of a 
country parish; there will be perhaps 30 in a parish whose popula- 
tion is 1000. They possess from 18 to 100 adres at a rough calculation. 
They cultivate their farms by themselves, their expenses are few, and 
they are sure, at any rate, to make enough to live on. 

A well-cultivated farm of 50 acres can be made to support six 
persons, and the owner is able to put by about £80 a year. The 
small landowner farms his land himself, because to let it would not 
pay him, insomuch as he has to pay the taxes for his land, and the 
taxes “have increased more than 50 per vent. in the rural. districta, 
owing to the building of costly schools in nearly every parish. Like 
the farmer, the landowner works very hard; he lives under nearly the 
game conditions, and his children receive about the same advantages, 
but his position is superior inasmuch as his life is freer from care, and 
he ig able to leave at his death his land as well as his savings to his 
children, 

One of the consequences of agricultural depression has been the 


depreciation of the land; money becomes rarer and rarer in, the | . 


country districta, and those who possess it generally invest it in some- 
thing more profitable. Nobody cares to buy land because it yields 
„only a very small interest, though: many who have pun into debt owing 
to the depression, offer to sell.at low prices, very often at 50 per cent, 
Joss, and I have known land sold for even one-third or one-fourth of 
the original market value. Small estates bought thirty years ago for 
£2000 will not ne more than £1000 now, principally when the land 
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ia not useful to turn into meadows for grazing, arable land being 
much less profitable. 

To buy land at a low price is tempting, but it does not often pay, 
especially if the buyer borrows money to pay for it; in the country 
the people borrow at 5 per cent., yet the clear profit they obtain by 
working the land themselves is not more than 3 per cent. However, 
guch is the love of the French peasantry for “la terre” that many ruin 
themselves in this way; for instance, I personally knew of one who 
bought land at £80 the hectare (24 acres); as he had no ready money 
he borrowed at 5 per cent., but he could not make the land pay more 
than 2 per cent. Indeed it would, perhaps, be better to say that the 
land has, in fact, no value at present; it is offered for sale, but few 
or none will buy. 

The statements made above, though true of the parishes I had 
in view, do not apply to the condition of all the agricultural dis- 
tricts of France; several qualifications must be added. In the first 
place, the parcelling cut of the land has not been carried everywhere 
to the same extent. In Champagne and principally in the Depart- 
ment de la Marne, for instance, the farmers are very few and the 
landowners many. In the centre of France the number of farmers is 
more considerable, though greatly outnumbered by the landowners, On 
the other hand, in some parts of France the culture is scientific, as in 
the north (Flandre and Picardie); it is less so in the centré and south. 
Moreover, the condition of the country people is better in the north- 
west than in the east; for instance, in Normandy the agriculturists 
are richer than in Franche Comté, because’ the Normans are breeders 
of horses and cattle, and because their expenses of culture are small, 
most of the land being meadows. On market days one frequently sees 
the farmers’ wives and daughters wearing silk dreases, gold watches, 
and other jewellery, and caps of fine “ point d'Alençon ” which are 
often worth #20. One never sees this in the east. I must add that 
the northern and western departments have outlets for butter and 
eggs in the English markets, which is not the case in other parte of 
France. ; 

Now, as regards the savings of the French peasant; no doubt 
they are considerable in many cases, but this must partly be explained 
by his having a small family. He cannot endure the idea of his son 
or daughter occupying a position inferior to his own: for this resson, 
he toils early and late, scrapes and saves all he can to provide for 
them. But if remains to be proved whether this custom does not 
destroy the spirit of initiative of the new French generation, and 
whether a capital in men is not better for a nation in the long ron than 
a capital in money. The standstill of the French population is mainly 
owing to the parcelling ont of French property; for example, all 
property, whether of land or money, is equally divided at the owner's 
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dalh among his children, consequently, if he has ‘several children, 
their separate shares of a small estate would be very small ; it follows 
that the smaller the family the better each child will be provided 
for. 

Another drawback is that the small lendowner has not enough 
money to carry out scientific ‘methods, I have seen it asserted in- 
English articles that farming in Franoe is largely acientiflo : how can 
that be so when in England where it is so, the produce of the land is 
twice as much asin France? In the north of France, the cultivation 
is largely scientific, and much’ progress has been made generally in 
the cultivation of the land during the last fifteen years. In every 
department, there is a “ syndicat agricole,” of which many farmers 
are members. By this means they can buy artificial manures cheaply, 
and at the present day twice as much manure is used as there was 
twenty years ago. What the farmers and principally the small land- 
owners need is money. One may add that the moet intelligent 
Frenchmen go to towns or enter Government employment; only those — 
who are obliged oultivate the land, and there are few gentlemen 
farmers in France. Besides money, the farmer wants technical 
education ; most of them work their farms by routine. 

There are agricultural colleges in France, but they do not appear 
to produce much goed ; the students do not often put their knowledge 
to a practical use, many of them only studying to become themselves 
professors of agriculture, of which there is one in every. department ; 
but it is rare to meet with a farmer who haa studied agriculture at 
one of these colleges. `» 

We have seen that the amall landowners oultivate their land crews 
selves ; the large ones let theirs out in farms, but they take no interest 
in the land beyond receiving the renta, and are generally absentee 
landlords. As has been shown they are different to the generality of 
English landowners, having little.or no interest in or. sympathy with 
the peasantry. 

IL Educational Condition. _the education in ii districts is 
given by teachers paid by the Government. ‘There are, at least, two 
in the smallest parish, a male teacher for the boys and a female for 
the girls. When a commune is composed of a bourg and of a distant . 
hamlet gufficiéntly populated, the latter has ita own pohools, though 
very often the hamlet is not two miles distant. 

' Many disadvantages attend this system; in the first place, the 
_expenses entailed by building two new schools tell heavily on the 
taxes of the commune. Parishes of 1000 inhabitants have spent about 
£3000 in building schools, the consequence being that the taxes have | 
been doubled. In this case, the inhabitants have only themselves to 
blame, or rather the municipal council; the Government did not ` 
require them to incur a lavish and often needless expense. I do riot 


me 
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mean to infer that these expenses were altogether useless, but it is, 
none the less troe that the money could have been in part better 
spent, as we shall see, We must add that this part of the ‘‘ dette 
communale” will be redeemed by annuities after a lapse of thirty 


Another disadvantage may be pointed out. The idea was not to 

entrust each teacher with more than fifty pupils, but it was preenmed 
that the attendance would have been regular, inasmuch as itis enforced 
by the law ; but in fact, whereas there are about fifty pupils attend- 
ing the school during the winter, this number decreases gradually as 
goon as the parents want the aid of their children to work in the 
fields. In June and July, there are often no more than twelve or 
sixteen children who attend regularly. Then the teachers can have 
no “forme ” or “ division,” that is to say groups of pupils able to go 
through a certain course of teaching. If the fifty pupils always 
attended, they would form the three divisions prescribed by the pro- 
gramme : “ cours élémentaire,” ‘‘ cours moyen,” and “ cours supérieur,” 
instead of this when the number of pupils is reduced to fiftean, 
the divisions or standards are broken up; moreover, if the pupils 
attending make good progress, still when their comrades come 
back at the reopening of the achool in October, they are obliged to 
_ begin afresh, where the others left off six months before. This state — 
of things is a source of discouragement for the teachers and the 
pupils who attend regularly. Under the old system, the schoola were 
overcrowded in winter, the teacher having nearly one hundred to teach, 
but then in summer there were at least forty children in attendance. 
_ A third complaint raised against the new regulation is that the 
salaries of the teachers have diminished with the law enforcing 
free education. The pupils used to pay fees if their parents had 
the means, if not, the parish paid for them; in that way the salary. 
of the teacher was larger the greater the number of the pupils. 
In many cases it was higher than it is now; ‘on the other hand, as 
the State guaranteed £8 only, and as a part of the teacher's salary 
was paid by the parentas who were well-to-do, it did not cost the 
State, or even the parish, as much ag it does now. It must 
also be added that the building of new schools diminished the 
grounds (such as a private garden), which were formerly at the 
disposal of the teacher. Whatever may be said against the new law, 
ene must not overlook the fact that these objections represent only one 
side of a many-sided question. Money has been wasted on schools 
which were not always necessary ; but when the law was first passed, 
the Republic wanted to secure the fature by diffusing instruction 
everywhere, and it is believed that this wise measure begins to bear 
fruit. If the Republic is becoming more and more consolidated in 
France it is due, in a large- measure, to the diffusion of primary 
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instruction, and one can easily understand how in her anxiety she a ' 
little overstepped. the mark. Now, when the law of compulsory ~ 


` education can be enforced, the second objection will disappear; the 


\ 


people do not yet understand the full value of education, but they will. 
learn by degrees, and ihe law will gradually pass into the habits Gf 


the people. Then it is not quite true that the establishment of free 


education has diminished the salaries of the teachers ; this is certainly 
the case in thickly populated districts, but it "e increased the 
salaries in the thinly populated parishes. ` It would have been better 
to have increased the number of assistant teachers instead of multiply- 
ing the number of achools beyond all measure. 

On the other hand, one must not overlook the fact that.the mylti- 


plication of schools and the establishment of free education deprive 


the parenta of every pretext for not sending their children to school. 
The education given in these schools is very good, the teachers being 
all trained and certificated. The subjecta taught are French, 
arithmetic and mensuration, history and geography (general, and that 
of France in particular), the principles of morals, “ instruction 
civique,” which embraces knowledge necessary to every citizen con-' 
cerning his duties and righta, the administration of the parish, that of 
the Department and then of the State, the use and election of. 
deputies, &0., and all relating to the manner in which the conntry is 
governed ; the rudiments of physical and nattral sciences, agriculture 
(theoretical and practical), drawing and elementary music. Girls are 
taught needlework instead of agriculture. Religion finds no phace’ in 
the teaching of the schools; parenta who wish their children to receive 
religious instruction send them to the classes held by the priest in the 
church: Although the instruction to be obtained is very good, yet 
the class of agricultural labourers is certainly not more intelligent 


- than in England, because after they leave school they have no means 


of improvement, nothing being done, as I have poem to interest or 


amuse them. 


A better way of judging of the progreas of E since the 
establishment of the Republic, is to compare what it was with what it is 
now. Of the generation of men born in the first and second decades of 
the century, scarcely any were able to read a paper, a few only were 
able’ to sign their names. Daring the war of 1870-71 it was rare to 
find in tHe country a man of mature age able to read the papers. In 

a village I know, well, twenty-five years ago only four persons sub- 
scribed to a local newspaper; now fifteen subscribe to local and 


' Parisian papers; besides which there are two newspaper depôts for 


Parisian ‘papers, at which twenty-five are sold daily, and it must be 
remembered that these papers pass from hand to hand. Forty years 
ago most teachers were men who had failed in other employmenta 
and by no means qualified to be teachers; and every parish had not `’ 
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its own teacher. The school was a damp, dark room, in comparison 
with which the present schools appear almost palaces. Another fact is 
that the.children read more, the school library is at their disposal 
and ‘that of their parenta. Many of these libraries were founded im 
1867, but up to 1877 they were not much taken advantage of, moreover 
the books they contained were given by the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion of the Second Empire. A set of books could not have been more 
badly chosen. There were, it is true, some books on agriculture, but 
ithe choice of most was dictated by a dynastic interest, “‘ Le Livre d'or 
de la famille Bonaparte,” “Une Vie de Napoleon,” “ Instruction 
pastoralo de Mgr. l'Evêque d’Amiéns.” ‘Some others were too 
childish and silly for adults. Another gift of books was received in 
1888 from the Ministry; these are well chosen in genera] but not 
numerous enough. In a certain village, out of about ninety books 
scarcely fifty are in general demand at present, and these numbers 
gradually diminish because people and parents cannot read the fame 
books over and over again. ‘The libraries ought to be better supplied 5 
perhaps French peasants would nòt read as much as English people» 
of the same class, but it is a matter of great importance that having- 
received an education as good as, if not superior to, that given in: 
‘English village schools, they should be SHONO to LEET up- reading : 
for want of books. 

IL. Polttical Opinions and E T are the political’ 
opinions of the country people, and are they founded on a solid basis ?' 
In the first place, all the workmen are Republicans. If they were 
asked why, they could not give very appropriate answers; they say 
that an empire with a Napoleon is henceforth impossible, the name of ` 
_ Napoleon is associated with Sedan. Very few are still “ Bona-- 
` partiste.” The latter associate the Empire with high wages, and they - 
believe that the Emperor was betrayed—vendu, as they say—and they- 
‘will listen to no resson on the ‘subject; but this class is disappearing- 
rapidly. On the other hand, a royauté is inseparable in the mind of 
a Frenchman from le gouvernement des curés, and this is quite, sufficient. 
to prevent the idea of a monarchy from being popular. 

The country. labourers also are Republicans, and for the same 
reasons; but, as a rule, they are moderate, their minds are not over- 
heated by ‘discussions in the workshops and the reading of advanced 
papers. Twenty years ago scarcely any of the small landowners were 
Republicans ; they had heard of the ‘‘ Rouges” and the partageur of 
1848 ; they knew that-Napoleon Was the saviour of civilisation, the 
man of order. Republican in their mind meant partageusz or canaille, 
people who had nothing to lose by'& revolution, whereas they them- 
selves had much to loge. They used to say: ‘‘ All Republicans are 
not rascals, but all rascals are sure to be Republicans ;” go in their 
minds Republio and insecurity of property were inseparable. With 
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the.new generation this false idea is ‘gradually apa The ae l 
people who have not joined the party of the Republic are the large 
farmers; they wish to please their landlords, who are in moat cases 
the squires of the parish, and have still the feudal prejudices of their: 
ancestors, and believe they belong to a superior race; and in’ the 
' farmer's opinion they rise in the social scale by having the same ideas 
gs their landlords. Then both landlord and farmer are' vexed to see 
that the mass of the population no longer look up to them as superior: 
beings ; the spirit of equality which has spread so much during the 
twenty years of the Republic is very distasteful to them. Formerly 
the labourer submitted to many things from the “ master”; it would 
have been considered a.disgrace for him to have been turned out of a 
large farm; he would have been considered a seditious persan, and it 
would have been difficult for him to find work on another farm. But 
now the labourer assumes an air of independence, and the farmer 
must be careful not čo assume an air of authority -towards him. (But 
the spirit of equality is not the only cause of this change. The 
farmers are no longer aa prosperous ‘and well off as they were twenty 
years ago. The labourers know this, and in the country riches are 
thought a great deal of. However, it is certain that French country-, 
men are very backward in political education. When there is a 
bad harvest they still think it is in some way the fault of the 
Government. ' 

In 1888 the harieaus failed throughout France; I frequently heard 
the countrymen say, “ Oh, I am not surprised , with such a Govern- 
‘ment.” The women went further, saying that God would not favour 
a Republic. Farmers, whom one would have supposed more enlight- 
ened, made similar remarks. Others complained that the Government 
did not do enough for agriculture. Others said what they needed was 
“on gouvernement d'argent.” If a general election had taken place 
then the consequences might‘have been serious. At the time of the 
Boulangist , agitation I heard a horse-dealer complain that the times 
were hard, but that he knew of a remedy. “What we want,” said, 
he with the air of. a man who has a secret to communicate, “is a 
‘coup Tétat; oui, un bon coup d'état e les affaires ironi bien.” How- 
ever, the, new generation are better educated ; they no longer believé 
that if the rain falls‘ when not needed it is the fault of the’ 
‘Government; they no longer believe that a failure of the harvest is 
caused by the form of government, but they still believe, if they find 
it difficult to sell their cattle, or_if they only fetch-low prices and 
if trade is languishing, that it ia the fault of the Government. That 
. Frenchmen at large still believe that the Government can make trade. 
bad or good, ‘can protect trade, is shown by the protectionist ideas 
still pervading the country; the word protection is eufficient argument; 
indeed, most Frenchmen believe in a State providence that can do 
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everything. “The Government ought to do this or that for us,” is a 
phrase frequently heard from workmen. I need hardly point out 
that this belief implies that the State can create something out of 
nothing. Nobody thinks that if the State does something some- 
body else must pay. ) 

As regards the effairs of the parish, the political education is 
still worse. ‘The affairs are managed by a mayor and a municipal 
council; they decide all affairs relating to the domestic economy 
of the parish, &., but.they are under the control of the pre- 
fect of the department, who can annul, if necessary, any of their 
measures. ‘‘The mayors and municipal councillors, in many cases, 
show a rare deficiency of practical sense. As before stated, many 
schools have been built in hamleta where they were not necessary, 
merely because the mayor and the majority of the council belonged 
to that hamlet; by vanity they wished to endow their village with 
a school, and, further, their names would be handed down associated 
with the building of the schools. Then, in other cases, schools are 
enlarged and repaired. ‘ Eh,” they say, “ we have done nearly as 
much for our parish es they have for their hamlet, and we shall 
not lose any opportunity of embellishing it while we are in power; ” 
and in this way they play with the financea of their fellow- 
parishioners; many have had their taxes doubled through this 
mismanagement. “Surely,” I said to the gentleman who related this 
fact to me, “they will not again return the men who have over- 
burdened them with taxes.” “ You are mistaken,” he said, “ they 
have but a dim idea of the cause of the increased taxes; they would 
vote again for the very men who had caused it.” It will be seen that 
these people are imperfectly acquainted with the principles of causation, 
some of them are terribly superstitions, and political superstition will 
not be the first to be uprooted. Nevertheless it would not be fair to 
deny that the education of Frenchmen progresses ; it progresses surely 
but slowly, the new ‘generation is better educated and reads the 
papers. I know from experience that for one paper circulated in a 
parish twenty years ago now there are twenty. It is true that 
many of the halfpenny papers cannot be said to enlighten their 
readers, still there must always be a beginning iu everything. But 
this political education and their education in general is not ‘sufficient 
to prevent them from acting by impulse—‘de s’emballer,” as they 
Bay; many serious people believe that a victorious general would be 
made emperor. The armed nation would extend his power. “He 
has been able to defeat the enemy, he must be able to govern us,” 
would be the unconscious or conscious reason. l : 

IV. eltgion.—Catholiciam is the religion of the majority of 
Frenchmen, though many are only. nominal Catholics. In the first 
place, old men, women, and girls go regularly to church, and also, in 
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most cases, to confession, ‘These religious eee are observed 
from “custom, which has been handed down for, many generations. 
Many.do honestly and sincerely believe what the priest: teaches them. 
Their answer to unbelievers is, “ We are something more than animals, 
, and believe that everything that happens is caused by the will of 
God.” When people die their relatives, when they can afford it, have 


. ` masses said once a week for the repose of their souls for at least a 


year. At the end of the year they have uns messe de bout de Can, at 
which all the family is. present. l 
. These and all other Oatholic customs etag to the dead are strictly 
observed. Hach newly built house'is bleased by the priest; masses 
are said to prevent the cattle from having the plague. Crosses 
blessed on “ Rogation” days are planted in the fields, and pro- 
cession are made through the fields in order to draw the_blessing of 
God on the harvest.. Then there is no department in France which has 
. not its pilgrimages and “ pardons.” These details show that Oatholiciam 

"is still deeply rooted in the minds of the French peasantry. When, 
however, one has excepted the old men and women and children, one 
finds that the rest of the community profess little or no religion. 
They rarely go to church except at Christmas, Easter, the Assumption 
of the Holy Virgin; and All Sainta Day, and if they do go it is to meet 
their friends rather than from religions motives. Ofcourse these men 
never go to confesion., Yet they are not hostile to the priest. What 
he says and does is a matter of indifference to them. But a curious 
fact is that these very men would object to their daughters being 
married before the mayor only; not that they. are quite sure it would 
be wrong not to be married by the priest, but if is an’ old custom 
practised by all. The same men confess and receive extreme unction 
when they are on their death-beds. Again, they are not sure that it 
is of any good, but, after all, it can do them no harm ; and, as it is the 
only remedy they have, they may as well try it. There are no entirely 
civil marriages or burials in the country, even in indifferent familiea. 
The generation which has grown up under the Republic is more mark- 
edly indifferent, yet still they'are not markedly hostile. They simply 
take no account of the priest, that is all. Of course there are some 
exceptions, but the average Frenchman is not much of a fanatic either 
way. At the-same time I must qualify these observations by saying 
that some regions are far more Catholic than others. In the north 
of France, Flandre, Artois, Picardie, Normandie, and in Vendée, people 
are more deeply attached to Oatholicism than in the other parts of 
France. The Ohurch is powerfully supported by noble families and 
by rich families of the middle class, as much sometimes from’ political 
as from religious motives. 

A fact of much significance 1 is that, wherever I have been, I have 
never heard, on inquiring, of a priest having no “ paid '’ masses to 
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say. In the smaller villages of Normandy the priest has often more 
masses than he can aay, as there it is also the custom to have 
masses said for invalids. In this part of France the priesta are highly 
respected, they are called, ‘‘ les messieurs prêtres.” But as a rule the 
new generation of Frenchmen object to what they regard as the absurd 
dogmas and superstitious practices of the Churchof Rome. They have 
reached a orisis analogous to the crisis reached by the Teutonic 
race in the sixteenth century; but their minds are more logical than 
the Teutonic minds, they follow a principle to its extremes, whereas 
the English mind, admirably practical, prefers middle terms and oom- 
promises, so I doubt if Protestanism as it is understood in England 
ever thrives in France. The Protestants are only a small proportion 
of the population ; they sre mostly Calvinists and are generally more 
cultivated ; but few are found in the country districts. The form of | 
belief which is gaining most ground in France is Unitarianism, whick 
is professed already by many of the intellectual dts of the French 
nation. As I have shown, bigotry or fanaticism in religious matters 
is not a characteristic of Frenchmen; carelessness and indifference 
are their chief faults. In most cases, whether they have received a 
religious training or not; even if baptised, educated, and confirmed 
in the Oatholic faith; when they arrive at man’s estate and reason 
and think for themselves, their minds recoil from beliefin Catholicism ; 
in most cases they become merely indifferent, rarely hostile; in the 
few cases where they continue to reason and interest themselves on 
religious matters, they more often embrace Unitarianiam than any 
other reformed religion. 

Concluiston.—In conclusion I have little > say. I do not, perhaps, 
know enough of the English labourer to make comparisons between 
him and the French labourer, so that I could not pronounce with 
authority on the question of whether his condition is better or worse 
than that of the latter. But what I have said on the French rustic, 
as it is my own experience and information gained at first hand, will 
enable my readers who presumably know in like manner the English 
side of the question to draw their own conclusions on the subject, 
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SHAKESPEARE'S NATURAL HISTORY. ` 


A NEW LIGHT ON “TITUS ANDRONICUS.” . 


R. JOHNSON, speaking of “Titus Andronicus,” says, “ All the 
editors and critica agree in supposing this play spurious. | 

see no reason for differing from them; for the colour of the style is 
wholly different from that of the rest of the other plays.” What the 
‘‘odlour of the style” may mean I must leave to other oritics to 
decide; but if continuity of sentiment and sympathy, of obsetvation 
' and tradition, of fact and fancy, of serious opinion and whim, of . 
thought and word, upon every point connected with Nature, has any 
tendency to prove and establish the common authorship of “ Titus 
Andronicus” and, let me say, the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
“ Hamlet,” or ‘‘ Midsummer Night's Dream,” why, then, Shakespeare 

was, surely, the writer of all four. 

There are two lines on which authorship may. be disputed—namely, 
the absenoe of that tone of thought and of expressions that are familiar 
in the alleged author, or the prestnce of a tone of thought and of 
expressions which are foreign to him. Upon which ice will the critics 
venture in the present case ? = 

Are there in the natural history of this play any peculiarities sih 
might be quoted as evidence against Shakespeare's authoreahip ? Yes, 
there are two; but even these very peculiarities themselves, considered 
with fall knowledge of the natural history of the whole of Shakespeare, 
will be seen to be the strongest evidence in favour of-his having 
written the play. 

For instance, three times in a single fee in this play the writer 
uses the word “ panther.” Titus invites the Emperor “ to hunt the 
‘panther ” ; Marcus boasts to the Emperor that he has dogs which 
“ will rouse the proudest panther in the chase,” and Aaron the Moor 
leads the Hmperor to the place where, he says, he ‘‘espied the 
panther fast asleep.” 
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That animal is never mentioned again in Shakespeare’s plays. 

' But, after all, this singularity of the panther in the play is not’ 
more curious ihah another in “ Troilus and Oressida” (whioh is not 
doubted to be Shakespeare's) in which the elephant is mentioned 
thres times and never again (except for an allusion to a pitfall in 
‘* Julius Cæsar ”) in the whole of the plays. 

Now, the elephant was obviously a far more useful beast to 
Shakespeare, being more familiar and more abounding in suggestion 
and ouriosity than the panther, which, after all, was only a variant 
of the “ leopard,” the “libbard,” and the “ pard,” all of which Shake- 
Bpeare uses. Yet Shalsenenes: having once employed that striking 
beast the elephant, discards it for ever. This was a way of his. So 
the critic may make nothing out of this appearance of a solitary 
panther in “ Titus Andronicus.” 

Nor can he make any more out of the other singularity of the 
play-——namely, that if contains the one and only mention in all his 
works of the mistletoe—‘“‘the baleful mistletoe.” With all his woods, 
not a single bunch of mistletoe! A play like “ Cymbeline” has not 
a reference to it. 

Yet if any one will glance over the bard’s flora he will find that 
Shakespeare uses a great number of common plants only once——for in- 
stance, the holly, poppy, clover, brambles, lavender, and harebell, &c., 


‘and, most remarkable of all perhaps (and, in a hunter, such as 


Shakespeare undeniably was, quite inexplicable), fern. For it is o 
fact that, in spite of all the miles he must have ridden and walked 
through, the scores of deer he must have startled from the fern, the 
times innumerable he must have lain down to hide or rest in the 
fern, he only mentions the plant once, and then it is to refer to the 
fictitious properties of its seed. This neglect of the common country 
flora is distinctly characteristic of Shakespeare. Among other 
treea he only mentions the ash once (and then as the shaft of a 
Volscian spear !), the birch once, as furnishing ‘‘threatening twigs,” 
the lime-tree once. Among others, he never mentions at all the 
walnut-tree, the larch, the fir, the chestnut, the alder, the poplar or 
—the beech. So that the play of ‘Titus Andronicus” remains without 
even the superficial evidence of any distinguishing peochuarikies] in 
ita natural history. 

For the rest, the natural history throughout the play is so abso- 
lutely identical with that of all the other plays attributed to Shake- 
speare that if any one else wrote “ Titus Andronicus” he must have 
been so soaked with Shakespeare that it oozed out of him at every 
point without his knowing it; he fairly dripped Shakespeare as he, 
went, larding the earth with him. Or else, if any such man there 
was, he was Shakespeare's master. He wrote “ Titus Andronicus,” 
and then Shakespeare, with an industrious and humble fidelity to his 
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classic that one would hardly have expected from his imperious 
genius, closely imitated the natural history of that play in vey one 
of the rest. 

To begin with his Quadrupeds. Titus Andronicus calls the oe 
Tamora “a heinous tiger”; and Lavinia, talking to the Empress in 
the presence of her sons, calls them the “‘ tiger's” young ones. Why 
did not they call Tamora a tigress? Because Shakespeare never uses 
that word throughout his works. He calls the fomale beast “ tiger,” 
and its mate, when. he wishes to specify it particularly, “a male 
tiger ” (Coriolanus? Bo the Duke of York says that Queen Margaret’ 
(who is elsewhere a “bitch” and a “ she-wolf”), has a oe heart, 
and Lear calls his daughters “tigers.” 

Again, we have the expression, “ Rome is but a wilderness of > 
tigers.” (Hilsewhere he has “a wilderness of ses,” and “ a wilderness 
of monkeys.”) In “Timon of Athens” we have: ‘‘ Athens has become 
a forest of beasts.” Which is Bhamesposre ? 


t 


“ The bear- e 8 dam i is with the lion deeply still in league.” 


I wonder if any critic ever thought this passage “unworthy” of 
Shakespeare? Here we have a “tiger” (Tamora) who has a bear 
for her first husband and a lion for her second. But it is Shake- 
speare none the leas, authentic and undeniable. In the same play, for 
instance, Tamora warns her sons not to let “the wasp” live after 
they have robbed it of “its a ; and Marcus, addressing a mob, 
saya most absurdly : 


“You sad-faced men, sss and sons of Rome, 


By uproar severed, like a flight of fowl 
Boattered by winds and high tempestuous guste, 
O, let meteach you how to knit 

This soattered corn into one mutual sheaf.” 


From other plays many, and equally cprious, examples ‘of a fine 
“ plurality of metaphors” may be quoted. For instance, in “ As 
Well that Ends Well” (Act iii. Scene 6), fox, sprat, and bird are 
mixed : | i 

“2nd Logn: We'll make you some he rt with the a ere we case him. He 
was first smoked by the old Lord When his disguise and he is 
parted, tell me what a sprat you shall find him ; which you will see this very 
night. 

i Ist Lonn: I must go look to my twigs ; he shall be caught.” 


Agai: from “ Much Ado about Nothing” (Act i. Scene 3), where we 
have bear, ape, and bird i in a sentence : ; 


, “ Don Jonn: I am Gwiad with a muzale, enfranchised with a olog ; 
Baa a arene a 
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Is it easy to believe that any one imitating Shakespeare would, like 
a Chinese tailor, reproduce on the new garment the patches and renta 
on the old one given him for a pattern? or that any one would, with 
deliberate industry, mimic the faults of the other’s carelessness ? ° 

In “ Titus Andronicus” there are three other references to lions, 
all of which are noteworthy., One’ is “the mountain lioness,” a 
phrase used by Aaron to expreas his own intense ferocity when roused, 
and illustrates Shakespeare’s partiality for the use of mountain aa an 
aggravating adjective. His “mountain” snow is the coldest, his 7 

“ mountain” pines the hardiest, his  monntain ” cedars the loftiest, 
his “ mountain ” winds the fiercest, and his “ mountain ” gosts: ‘the . 
wildest. All poets after him (and before him for the matter of that) 
similarly suggested an extra intensity by the prefix ‘‘ mountain.” 

Another occurs in the following : 


“ Yet have I heard—oh, could I find itnow2— ° 
The lion moved with pity,” ġe. &o. 


Now Lucius (in the same play) paagi Bays : 
“ Hor life was beastlike, and devoid of pity.” 


Here we have both sides of this question supported. And it is very 
curious that in a “ disputed ” play this favourite indecision of Shake- 
speare’s should be set forward in auch neat antithesis. In “ Richard 
iT].,” again, we have it quite as compactly. On-the one side: 


“ Anzu: No beast go fierce, but knows some touch of pity ”; 


on the other: 
“ Oraneycz : Not-to relent is beastly.” 


In “A Midsummer Nights Dream,” Demetrius threatens to leave 
Helena, alone ‘‘to the mercy of wild beasts,” as more pitiless than 
himself, to which Helena retorts, “The wildest hath-not such a heart 
as you.” And from the other plays at least a score of opinions can 
be collected to favour either view, while in “Troilus and Oressida” 
they will be found combined, as it were, in a couplet ; 


“ Brother, you have a vice of mercy in you, 
-Which better fits a lion than a man.” ` 


.Às a matter of fact, Shakespeare never made up his mind to his 
own satisfaction whether beasts had any pity or not, and, accordingly, 
os it suited hia present purpose, he made them either superior to man - 
by the possession of an instinct of mercy, or inferior by ita non- 
possession. Scattered mp and down the playa. will be found plenty 
of expressions to support either fancy, and in Bome, ag in “ Titus 
Andronicug,” both sides are taken. Would so curious an ambiguity 
have suggested itself to a second person ? 


t 
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Nor should it be overlooked that the lion which Lavinia especially 
instances as being, traditionally, credited with generosity—he “ did 
efidure to have his princely paws pared all-away ” (ii. 3)—I8 almost 
invariably in the other plays of Shakespeare treated in sympathy 
with that tradition of “the rye disposition. of that beast” (“As 
You Like It”). ~. 

The boar ocours as “the chafed boar.” ‘In “Taming of the Shrew” 
‘we have. “í boar chafed with sweat,” and in “Hemy VL” will be 
. found “chafed ball ” (“ Warwick rages like a chafed bull”), and in 

- “ Henry VOI,” “chafed lion.” The king has just gone by, and 
Wolsey, prescient of coming doom, says: 


“He parted frowning from me as if ruin leap'd from his eyes: so , looks 
the chafed lion upon the daring huntsman that has galled him.” 


The references to ‘‘ domesticated ” animals are all Shakespearean. 
The dog of the proverb is there and the dog of bear-baiting, and the 
`“ hell-hound” that we meet again-in ‘‘Macbeth” and “ Richard III.,” — 
and the “fell cur” (also in “Henry VI.”) “of bloody kind” | 
(“ Richard OI.”), and the “inhuman dog,” a term of abuse that 
recurs in “ Othello.” This reminds me to say that the student will find 
the comparison ofthe two Moors, Aaron and Othello, a very m 
ing study. 

The lamb is mentioned in & passage that is a iad of another 
in “ Richard IL”: 

“ In war was never lion raged more fierce, ‘ 
In peace waa never gentle lamb more mild.” 
It runs: ; 
“When we all join in league, 
I ama lamb: but if you brave the Moor, 
The chafed boar, the mountain lioness, 
The ocean, swells not so as Aaron storms.” 


This antithesis is a very favourité one of the poet’s and is worth — 
another word here for its reference to the ocean, for Shakespeare 
repeatedly uses the sea as exceeding the lion in ita rage, as the 
superlative superlative of furiousneas. 

There is only one allusion to the ass., ‘ Now what a thing it is to 
be an ass!” says Aaron, aside of Chiron, an exolamation,. I need 
hardly say, common in Shakespeare. Osttle meet with mention : 


“ Where the bull and cow are both milk-white, 
They never do beget a coal-black calf.” * 
The cat: 
“ What a caterwinling dost thou keep!” * . 


says Aaron the Moor to the nurse with the black-a-moor baby. In 
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s Twelfth Night” we have Maria saying to Sir Toby and Sir cae: 
who are making the night hideous with a catch: | 


| OWhata caterwanling do you keep!” 


The pig affords an admirable touch, the master’s own. ‘Those three 
“‘hell-dogs of bloody kind ”—Aaron the Moor and the sons of Tamora 
—are sitting in council with the nurse, as to the best thing to do now 
., that Asron’s criminal intrigue with the Empress is betrayed. The 
nurse has the black proof, the “ tadpole,” in a shawl on her lap. 


“ AARON: How many saw the child ? 
SVAB Cornelia the midwife, and myself, 
And no one else, but the deliver’d Empress, 
were The Empress, the midwife, and yourse ce 
Two may keep counsel, when the third’s away. 
Go to the. Hmprees; tell her, thie I said— 


(stabbing the nurse) 
Weke |! Weke! so cries the pig, preparéd to the spit.” 


The utter callousness of the bloody Moor is brought out by this 
unexpected. line with startling vividness. Not even his own vaunting 
confession’ afterwards, in which the very nadir of orime is sounded, 
can add to onr sense of the villain’s devilish anAererits to others’ 
sufferings after that ‘‘ Weke! Weke | so cries the pig.” 

Another illustration of the continuity of the natural history of 
Shakespeare is afforded by the use of the word “ urchins.” Tamora, 
in order to enrage her sons against them, is charging Lavinia and 
her husband with having made the most monstrous threats against 
her life and: with employing enchantments for her torture: 


“ They told me, here, at dead time of the night, 
A thousand fiends, a thousand hissing snakes, 

/ ‘Ten thousand swelling toads, as many urchins, 
Would make such fearful and confuséd cries, 
Asany mortal body, hearing it, 

Should straight fall mad, or else die suddenly. 

No sooner had they told this hellish tale, 

But straight they told me, they would bind me here 
Unto the body of a dismal yew ; 

And leave me to this miserable death.” 


“ Now, in Shakespeare's day (as indeed at the present) the hedge- 
hog * was known as the urchin, but I do not think Shakespeare ever 
uses the second name: He mentions the hedgehog four times as an | 
animal, and as many times uses the word urchin, but each time as. 

: @ synonym for “ goblin.” In the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” Mrs. 

Page, when rehearsing the punishment of Sir John, says: 


* When Lady Anne calls Gloster a hedgehog, it may have been either from some 
association with his crest of a hog, or from its generally “ obscene "’ aud: omened 


reputation. 
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t“ Nan Page, my. daughter, and my Little son, 
And three or four more of their growth, we'll dress 
\ Like urohsns, ouphes, and fairies, 
; ; to pinch the unclean knight ” , 


and Mre. Ford adds: 


“ And till he tell the truth — 
Lef the supposed fairies pinch him sound.” 


How could you dress children “ like” hedgehogs? and why should 
hedgehogy ‘‘ pinch”? Again, in the “ Tempest,” Prospero, punishing 
- Qaliban, saya: © 

“urchins 
Shall, for dat vast of night that they may work, 
AJl exercise on thee: thou shalt be pinched 
AB thick aB honey-combs. e 


Strely hedgehogs are not meant here? And Caliban ee a = 
over his punishment, afterwards says : 


“ His spirits hearme, ` 
And yet I needs must curse, But they'll nor pinch, 
Fright me with urchin shows, pitch me i’ the mire. 
v . : unlees he bid them.” 


Here the word is most obviously meant for “ goblin,” or “elfin.” And 
, note how this very soliloquy of Oaliban’s proceeds: 
SR 2 

“ For every trifle are they set upon me; 

Sometimes like apes . 

. then like hedgehogs, which 
Lie tumbling i in my bare-foot way, and mount 
Their pricks at my foot-fall.” 


‘Here we have “urchin” and “hedgehog” in one and the same passage, 
the double meaning of urchin “being so familiar to his audience that 
Shakespeare did not heaitate to use both names of the one animal in 
two senses in the one sentence, At any rate, no one will suppose that 
Shakespeate meant “hedgehog shows” when he said “ urchin shows,” 
So I see no reason whatever for supposing that when he used the 
word “ urchin,” for the fourth time, in “ Titus Andronicus,” he meant to 
canvey a different meaning than on the three previous occasions of its ` 
use. On the contrary. Is it possible to conceive Shakespeare, when 
piling up the horrors of tHe scene, adding, as an elament of peril and 
wicked enchantment, ten thousand hedgehogs? Oan you imagine it— ' 
ten thousand hedgehogs | Swarms of snakes and toads, myriads of 
them, are horrible in contemplation ; the umber alone makes them 
horrible. But hedgehogs. Think of the Empresa, bound to a dismal 
yew with an acre of hedgehogs round her! No. 
intended the word urchin here to mean; as it does on the other’ 
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three occasions in ‘his plays, “ goblins.” The picture is then’ com- 
plete, ‘ten thousand goblins.” i 

It might be objected that, having “ fiends” already, “goblins ” would 
be redundant, but Shakespeare does not think so. To quoe one 
l example (S mome of Errors”) : ~ 


“We lurk wth goblins, owls,* and alvish sprites. 
If we obey them not, this will ensue, 
a a suck our breath, or pinch us yore and blue.” 


Now the use of this ambiguous word here is distinctly interesting. 
For the hedgehog is one of the special animals of Shakespeare's fauna 
of witchcraft and abomination, which comprises also toads, “snakes ” 
of all kinds, owls and ravens; and the writer, flashing through his mind 
his repertory of “ damnèd ” things, and needing a dissyllable to make 
the line and its horror complete—thought of hedgehogs. When the 
three witches are making “ hell-broth:” when Titania’s body-guard are ` 
exorcising all evil things: when Prospero tells Ariel to “ tharge his- 
goblins” to torment his would-be murderers—the hedgehog recurs 
punotually to Shakespeare’s mind every time and is added accordingly. 
So on the fourth and only other occasion on which the black art ~ 
is directly and seriously employed, Shakespeare, having already intro- 
duced “ snakes” and “ toads,” “owl” and “raven,” thought naturally 
of hedgehog. But ten thousand hedgehogs! One can almost imagine 
that one hears Shakespeare laugh at the image. Happy thought! 
urchin. This word exactly completes the line and crowns its sense. 
- Ten thousand “goblins,” that should pinch and torment the bound 
Tamora, and yet just enough of the hedgehog left*in, after all, ‘to 
satiafy the author's requirements of sorcery, and to let those who pre- 
ferred the acre of hedgehogs enjoy their fancy. 

To turn now to the dii eee Let me quote from this, and 
from another, play : i 


1. “ Uncouple here, and let us make a bay. 
r * + + * 


Everything doth make a gleeful boast ; 

The birds chaunt melody on every bush : 

The make lies rolled in the cheerful sun ; 

The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind, 

And make a chequer’d shadow on the ground. 

* + + % oe 

And, whilst the babbling echo mocks the hounds, 

Replying shrilly to the well-tuned horns, š 
' ~ As if a double hunt were heard at once, - 
, Let us sit down and mock their swelling noise. . . a 


* *Ouphs” would be pbati reading, and then, we should haro A E EA 
line quoted abore from'the “ Merry Wives of Windsor. 
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2. “ My love shall hear the musick of my hounds. 
Uncouple in the western valley ; -go 
We will, fair queen,-up to the mountain’s top, 
And mark the m confusion 
Of hounds and echo in conjunction. 

: Never did I hear 
- Buch gallant chiding: for besides the groves, 

The skies, the fountains, every region near 
Seem’dall one mutual cry: I never heard 
So musical a discord:” 


One of these passages is admitted by all authors and critics, and Dr. 
_ Johnson, to be indubitably Shakespeare's ; the other is just as 
unanimously. rejected. Which is which ? 

By searching the other plays, hunting-passages will be found which 
ao amplify, illustrate, repeat, and blend with, both of the above that 
one can no more pick out a single thread from the tissue and say it is 
, genuine Shakespeare than you can “ pluck birdlime out of frieze.” 

Again, the Emperor, addressing Tamora, says, ‘‘ Madam, now shall 
ye see our Roman hunting,” whereupon Marcus and Titus begin to 
brag about their hounds, that “will rouse the proudest panther in 
the chase, and climb the highest promontory top,” and their horses 
that ‘““ will follow where the game makes way, and run like swallows 
o’er the plain.” In “ Midsummer Nights Dream,” Theseus, addregsing 
Hippolyta; says, ‘‘ My love shall hear the musick of my hounds,” 


whereupon the Queen proudly speaks of when she was “ with Hercules . ) 


end Cadmus onoe,” and they “ bayed.the bear in Sparta,” and vaunta 
the music of the Spartan pack; upon which Theseus at once begins 
to brag abont his own pack, and says Hoy are Spartan-bred : j 5 


“ No flewed, go sanded : and their heads are: hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew; 
Orook-kneed, and dew-lapped like Thessalian ‘bulls: 
Slow in pursuit, but matched in mouth like Gg 
Each under each.” . 


The ee T is significant, and how rarely true to human nature. 
. Shakespeare Knew: how very hard it is for sportamen to meet without 


bragging and “rivalry in reminiscence.” (For other parallels gee 


“ Henry IV.”) 
“ Straying in the park. 
Being to hide hareei aa doth the dees 
That hath received some unrecuring wound.” . 


The incident of Lavinia's outrage has occurred during “a solemn 
hunting,” and she herself, by her ravishers, was called “the dainty 
doe.” Her uncle, returning from the chase, finds her wandering in 
the wood, and Shakespeare appropriately continues ‘the hunting 
metaphor, using:s simile he uses several times elsewhere, not only of 
deer, as in the following, from “ As You Like It”: 
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“To the which place a poor sequestered stag 
That from the hunter B aim had ta’en a ER 


‘Did come to languish ;” 
but also of other game, as in “Much Ado About Nothing”: 


‘© Alas, poor hurt fowl! Now will he creep into sedges.” 


Here, too, should be noted a touch as to illicit sport, which 
Shakespeare go constantly introduces when speaking of illicit passion. 
Demetrios ‘asks : 


“What, hast not thou full often struck a doe, 
And borne her cleanly by the keeper’s nose f ” 


Elsewhere, it is “ groping for trouta in a peculiar river ” (“ Measure 
for Measure ”), “ fishing another's pond” in his absence (“ Winter’s 
Tale”), with other variations drawn from hunting, fowling, angling, 
snaring and ferreting. This is surely Shakespeare. 

Again, the ever-present idea of sport suggests the phrase “ if she” 
(the bear-whelp’s dam) ‘‘ wind you once.” Both as hunter and 
falconer the importance of the wind in any undertaking is remembered. 
In the same play, Aaron, seating himself with his “ black-a-moor 
baby ” safely out of reach of the hia that Chiron wishes to “f spit 
the tadpole ” on, says: 


“ We will have the wind of you.” 


“ Why do you go about,” says Hamlet. testily to Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern whom he suspects of treachery, ‘‘ to recover the wind of 
me?” In “Henry VI.,” Clarence of the cfinning Gloster says: 
‘ie. knows the game: how true he keeps the wind!” Farther 
examples of these ‘‘ Shakespearean ” touches could be easily, but it 
seems to me unnecessarily, multiplied. 

Flying high suggests to him, as it so often does elsewhere, hawking ; 
end Aaron, speaking of his mistress who has climbed aloft says he too 
will “mount aloft with his imperial mistress and mount her pitch.” 

Compare this with the passage in “ Henry VI.” where Suffolk, 
talking of Gloster’s hawks, says: 


“ They know their master loves to be aloft, 

And bears his thoughts above his faloon’s pitch.” 

To which Gloster : 
“ My lord, ’tis but a base, ignoble mind 
That mounts no higher than a bird can soar.” 

But the two passages, apart from such exact similarity of phrase, are 
instinct with identical sentiment, and each is in Shakespeare’s most 
authentic vein. 


The birds of the play are altogether Shakespearean. 
VOL. LXY, 2D 


“ 
t 
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Citizens in tumult and scared by sudden danger suggest “a flight 
of severed fowl” So in “ Midsummer Night's Dream,” the wild gesse 
“ who the creeping fowler eye,” ‘sever themselves, and madly sweep 
the aky.” 
, The eagle occurs in an admirable passage, the ring of whioh is dis- 
tinctly Shakespeare : ; 
i “The eagle suffers little birds to sing, 
And is not careful what they mean thereby, 


Knowing that with: the shadow of his wing 
He can at pleasure stint their melody.” 


This idea—that “the abuse of greatness is, when it disjoins 
remorse from power ”—of the really strong “ suffering ” the feeble— ° 
“ sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge ”—is frequent in Shakespeare, 
and needs no support from quotation. In just the same spirit are the 
lines in ‘ Venus and Adonis.” ar : 


. “To see his face the lion walk'’d along 
Behind some hedge, becauss ho would not fear him.” 


“Titus Andronicus” is, distinctively, a play of wrong and revenge 
—of “ black Revenge” that has “ palfreys black as jet ” for her waggon 
(Actrv. Scene 2). 80 in “ Henry IV.,” Revenge lives in “ an ebon 
den,” and in “ Othello,” the other tragedy with a Moor in it, ven- 
geance is “black” vengeance., The “ fatal raven ” flies more often 
in this play than in any other. Soin “ Hamlet”: 

“ Hax.: The croaking raven. 
ə Doth bellow for revenge. - 
Luo.: Thoughts Haak .. .. agreeing. 


Lavinia calls the Empreæs’s paramour her “ rayen-coloured love,” and 
immediately afterwards, when pleading for her chastity and life, is 
ill-advised enough to draw a simile of meroy from the raven. ‘Titus, 
addressing Asron——whose every note was of ill-omen and boding, but 
who has come, the damned villain, with a pretended reprieve for 
Titus’s sons, already murdered—as & Taven, compares his voice with 
a lark’s song. 


t Did ever raven sing so like a lark 
That gives sweet tidings of the sun’s uprise s 


Now this characteristic trifle is worth noting. Lavinia had 
contrasted the raven with the lark— : ; 


. * Thb raven doth not hatch a lark” 


—the extreme sce in voice ; and Titus, not having heard Lavinia 
do so, does the game. There is more excuse, of course, where one 
has beard the other, even in the use of so preposterous & word, as 


~ 


~ ` =. 
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« discandy,” which Antony exchanges with Cleopatra. Shakespeare 
does this so often that examples may be found in probably every 
play. A fancy occurs to him: he uses it twice or even three times in 
rapid succession—and never again throughout his plays. To take 
an illustration from “Titus Andronicus” itself. Asron, counselling 
the outrage on Lavinia, says, “The woods are ruthless, dreadful, deaf, 
and dull”: and Titus, lamenting the outrage, but not having heard 
Aaron, says, “The woods are ruthless, vast, and gloomy.” No one 
less than Shakespeare would do this, in this inartistic way. But 
Shakespeare often did not even read over his manuscript. As it 
was written so it stands, the firat thoughts of his mind, and the 
wonder of time to the last. 

There are other touches of natural blackness in the play. , The 
Moor calls himself ‘‘ a black dog,” and again, CRORE the colour of 
his offspring, says : 

“ Qoal-black is better than another hue; 
In that it scorns to bear another hue. 
. For all the water in the ocean 


Oan never. turn a swan’s black legs to white, 
Although she lave them hourly in the flood.” 


This is not the only time that Shakespeare forgete that the swam 
is a fresh-water bird. Why did not the writer say “all the water- 
in the Ztber,” which was flowing past the walls of the Paláce in 
which the speaker stood ? Because he was Shakespeare who makes. 
it a sea~bird in “ Antony and Cleopatra.” 

The Moor’s child is “a tadpole” (than which no new-hatched 
thing is blacker), “as loathsome as a toad,’ —the “ black” toad -of' 
Shakespeare elsewhere——‘‘ a joyless, black, dismal issue,” in contrast 
to the joyful, fair and happy “issue” in other plays. 

The crowning wrong of the play—for which the Andronici take 
revenge—is the rape and mutilation of Lavinia, It is. obvious, of” 
course, what Shakespeare had just “been reading late,” but that 
does not affect the continuity of his natural history, and, for the 
purpose of this article, mattera nothing. 

It is sufficient to say that the story of Tereus and Philomela was 
buzzing in his head. The scene opens in “a desert part of the 
forest,” with Aaron busy burying a beg of gold. To him enters 
Tamora and says ; 

“Everything doth make a gleeful boast ; 
aip birds chant DO on every bough, v 
kad ™ 
The green TARS quiver with the cooling wind, 
And make a chequer’d shadow on the ground; 
Under their sweet shade, Aaron, let us git.” 


Now compare this with the Passionate Pilgrim’s 
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“ Bitting in a pleasant shade - 
+ m , 


. . nd birds did sing, 
Trees did grow and planta did spring, 
Bvarything did banish moan.” 


- But Aaron replies in another vein,‘ Vengeance is in my heart, 
death in my hand.” Why? 
; : “ Hark, Tamora, 
` Philomel must lose her tongue to-day.” 


Now the Passionate Pilgrim, 
l “ Save the nightingale alone.” 


Thereafter the story of Philomela and. Tereus runs ita course. 
But I venture to think that its introduction in the very words, almost, 
of one of Shakespeare’s admitted poerhs, is a coincidence not likely to 
have been ventured upon by a contemporary plagiarist. Again, Titus 
speaking of Lavinia’s mouth as a birdcage, calls her tongue thé 
delightful “engine of her thoughta” ' The same phrase, ‘ engine 
of her thoughts,” occurs in “ Venus and Adonis,” 

It is to be noted that Shakespeare, who had- unmistakably heard . 
the nightingale singing—which few poets who have written ‘abont 
it ‘seem to haye done—always makes the bird female. _ This is only 
an illustration of the logician’s “fallacy from antiquity,” and of the 
influence of the “ Philomela” legend upon the poet. 

There is nothing noteworthy of the other bird-references of thé 
play. The “fatal” raven “that croaks the fatal entrance of Dunoan’’ 
(“ Macbeth,” i 5), the “ nightly ” owl, the “ gnawing” vulture, and’. 
the “swift” swallow, are all in cme eal usual phrase, and 
familiar to us throughout his’ plays. 

There are very few ‘‘ Reptiles” in the Bing -Siepe -by the 
“way, never uses that word once throughout his works—and such as 
-there are suggest little comment. Asron describes his hair, uncurl- 
- ing, “even as an adder, when she doth unroll to do some fatal 
execution.” This could be better understood if we pictured to ourselves 
the wanton Empress displacing with her arms some turban head-dress 
‚under which Aaron kept his long black locks coiled,* if it were not, 
sthat, the Moor calls it “a fleece of woolly hair.” In another place 
the speaks of his offspring as ‘‘ thick-lipped,”: and so it may be- 
-sassumed that Shakespeare by ‘“ Moor” meant really the “ black-a- 
moor,® the negro.’ Now, it is not easy to imagine a negro’s hair 
coming out of curl, and yet Aaron evidently wishes to draw his 


paramour'’s attention to the fact that his hair is “ standing on end,” ' -` 


and uses the metaphor of the “ unrolling adder,” because she hap- 
pened to say that she had just seen “a snake rolled in the 


* As somo of the nations of Asia and Africa do. , 
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cheerful sun.” She has invited him to her arms, addressing him 
thus :, l 
“My lovely Aaron, wherefore lookst thou sad, 
When doth make a gleeful boast ? 
The birds t melody on every bush, © 
The snake lies*rolled in the cheerful sun. ~ 
l Let us sit,” do, &o. 


_ Aaron = sis up each of her pointa in succeasion, the ' 
joyousneas, the merry voices, the lazy happy snake, and her amorots- 
NOs : ' 


“ Madam, though Venus govern your desires, 
Baturn is dominator over mine: 


What signifies my deadly-standing eye, 
My silence, and my cloudy melancholy ? 
My fleece of woolly air that now uncurls, 
Even as an adder, when she doth unroll 
To do aome fatal execution ?” 


And then goes on : 


Yengene in sy bar death in my fasid. l 
Revenge and bl are, hammering in my hoad.” 

In “ Macbeth,’ when the Thane of Glamis has already become 
Thane of Cawdor, and the idea of fulfilling the Witches’ prophecy as 
to his becoming King, by murdering a first comes into his. 
mind, we read : ' 

“ That 
Whose horrid image doth u my Aatr, 
And make my seated heart knook at my ribs /”- 


The snake “rolled in the cheerful sun” is a touch from Nature 
that occurs elsewhere in Shakespeare. In “ Julius Cesar” is a line, 
“the bright day that brings the adder forth,” and in “ Henry VL,” 
Part 2 (in which the serpertt-folk are curiously numerous), we 
have ‘‘the snake rolled in a flowery bank ”—a very “ common 
object of the country” to myself and Marlborough schoolfellows, 
who knew exactly the sunny days and sunny spots where and when 
snake and adder and blindworm were to be found basking. This 
love warmth gives the point to the line (iii. 1): 


“That kiss is comfortless, 
As frozen water to a starvéd snake.” 


The other allusion to anakes is in Tamora’s enumeration of the horrors 
which Lavinia and her husband were supposed to have prepared for 
her, “ a thousand hissing snakes ” ; and it is a coincidence that on the 
only other occasion that Shakespeare places & goene under a ‘“ mossy ” 
tree, there should be both beaste of prey and venomous reptiles 
' benesth its shade. Tamora describes the trees as “‘o'ercome with 
moss,” and here are anakes and, so says Aaron, a panther. In “As 


t 


i 
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You Like It,” Oliver relates how, under a tree, ‘* whose — 
were moased,” he beheld-sa snake and a lioness. l 


“ An insignificance, dear sir, no doubt, 
` And yet not all significance without.” . 

The toad’ goes with the snake in every accumulation of horrors in 
Shakespeare, and is therefore found here (“ ten thousand swelling 
toads”), and not only by direct mention but, as — go very 
frequently employs it, by suggestion. 


“The venomous malice of my swelling heart," 
says Aaron. So Pericles of the swelling ocean : 
“ Thou storm thou! venomously wilt thou spit all thyself ?” 


But a more exact coincidence will be fqund in ‘‘ Henry VL,” where 
Gloster speaks of 
“ The envious malice of thy swelling heart, ý 


to the Bishop òf Winchester—the exact words of Aaron, except that” 
_ “venomous” takes the place of “envious.” Now Shakespeare usog 
the two words as synonymous (“envenomed with his envy” in 
“ Hamlet,” and so forth), and Envy when symbolised is the toad, 

My “ deadly-standing eye” in the above passage is, of .course, an 
allusion to that special favourite of Shakespeare, the basilisk- 
cockatrice, with the “fatal” “killing,” “ deadly,” ‘‘ murdering,” and 
“ death-darting ” orb—‘‘ whose ynavoided eye is murderous.” 

_ Shakespeare never pays much attention to Insecta. Nobody did 
in his day. So the entomology of his plays is perhaps more peculiar 
than extensive, In “Titus Andronicus” we find (see above) 
"Tamora encouraging her sons to the ,unremunerative taak of robbing 
wasps of thejr honey, and later (v. 1) we read: 


“We'll follow where thou lead’st— 
Like stinging bees on hottest summer’s day 
Led by their master to the flower'd fields.” 


Shakespeare had been reading translations of the classics in which 
are suggested both of the-errora implied in the lines quoted. When 
_ Virgil or Ovid speaks of leading bees to flowered fields the poet - 
refers to the practice in Southern Europe, doubtless unknown to 
Shakespeare, of transporting whole farms of hives on large-decked 
boate from pasturagé to pasturage, but is it likely that the English ' 
dramatist, addressing audiences of bee-keepers (for bee-keeping waa, 
in those days, an almost universal country practice) would speak of 
‘ stinging” beea “ following their master,” in a friendly spirit, and on 
-the ‘‘ hottest summer’s day,” ‘too? Critics need hardly have dis 
oussed such nonsense.” The other error, which Shakespeare’s audience 
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shared with him, was that bees had a king. Pliny is delightful on this 
theme, and Virgil has some charming references to the male monarch 
of the hive, and it is this mistake, a sufficiently simple one, and not 
the other, obviously foolish, that Shakespeare made. It was “the 
magister of the hive,” “ the master-bee,” that led them. Not the 
human owner of the hive. Elsewhert, he makes the male bee produce 
honey, and calls the neuters, as every other ‘poet does, she. 

There is a very striking passage in “ Titus Andronicus” of which 
& fly is the subject. Shakespeare hated flies as heartily as Martin - 
Lather—and especially their buzzing. So in this place, where Titus” 
effects a great indignation with his brother for killing a fly, and talks 
pitifally of ita poor “father and mother,” its “gilded wings” and 
“ pretty buzzing melody,” Shakespeare means to show us Titus going 
mad, ‘* Give me thy knife,” he says to Marcus, “I will insult on 
him,” and he stabe the dead fly repeatedly. 


pa sora | grief has so wrought on him, 
es false shadows for true substances,” 


says his brother, as Titus, having done with the fly, rises to go. In 
another part of the play (iv. 4) thé Emperor, complaining af the 
popular agitation in favour of the ill-used Andronici, says: 


z l “These disturbers of our peace , 
Buz in the people’s ears”— , 


e frequent expression in Shakespeare and nearly always used in the 
. game uncomplimentary sense to the fly as lying, mischievous, or 
If I were to follow out all my notes further into the flora, the 
meteorology, the precious stones, and inanimate nature generally, of 
the play, I could easily treble the matter of this article, but my 
argument, I venture to think, requires no further strengthening. 

As a matter of fact, Shakespeare has never yet been seriously 
approached on the side of his natural history. His references to 
_ Nature in’ some departments have been catalogued, but there has 
never been any intention hitherto to establish the individuality or 
identity of the man Shakespeare from his natural history, nor to 
etudy it as.a-whole with relation to the writer. It may be a matter 
for surprise that it should have been left for me, an unaccredited 
student of: the Bard, and at the end of this century, to look at 
Shakespeare from a new point of view. But the fact remains. 


4 


Pau. ROBINSON, 


ARCHAOLOGY AND THE OLD i 
TESTAMENT. ’ - = 


OR some time past it has been known that Professor Sayoe was 
engaged upon a work in which it was his intention to sum up 
the ‘resulta which archeological research had gained during recent 
years, and to exhibit their bearings upon the literature and history of 
the Old Testament. The appearance ofa work of this nature by such 
an accomplished -archwologist was awaited naturally with some 
interest, which was not diminished by. the fact that in various previous 
publications he had expressed himself in a sense unfavourable to the 
conclusions reached by critical students of the Old Testament. 
Criticism and archmology were consequently supposed to be in conflict 
with each other ; and when it came to an open contest between them 
the wordy and doubtful disputations of the former would naturally, it 
was concluded, have to yield, and to yield ignominionsly, before the 
stern and solid facta which were the weapons of the latter. At last 
the expected work was announced. It was to be published by a 
Society which had never been known to dally with the foibles of the 
critic ; and it bore the ominous title, ‘‘ The ‘ Higher Oriticism ’ and the 
Verdict of the Monuments.” The antagonism between ‘the two 
` appeared thus to be complete: opinionum commenta on the one side, . 
nature indiciavon the other : the defeat of the critics, the justification 
' of their opponents, seemed at length to be secure. I propose in the . 
present article to examine Professor Sayce’s volume from the point of 
view of a critic (I am content to drop.the epithet “ higher”), and to 
inquire how far ita contents correspond to these expectations. ,. 

- Profesor Sayce’s volume is as replete with archsological lore as a 
work from his pen would naturally be expected to be. Certainly alb 
that he says is not new; much has been said, in some cases long 
ago, by others; much also has been said by himself on previous © 
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occasions, But all is here put together in a lucid and connected 
form; and the result is a volume which, though embracing a large 
variety of subjects, is read with interest and ease. After a 
preliminary chapter on the relation of the higher criticism to oriental 
archeology, the author proceeds to exemplify, with reference to some 
of the inscriptions most recently discovered, the antiquity of oriental 
literature; after this he goes through the various books of the Old 
_ Testament—chiefly, to be sure, the historical books—in order, 
indicating in the case of each the nature of the light thrown upon it by 
archpology. There are no doubt points at which Professor Sayce’s- 
interpretations of the monuments, not less than his philology, may be 
open to question; his generalisations and deductions are.alao . 
sometimes wider than his premisses justify ; but I prefer, in the present 
article, not to criticise, but to acoept his resulta (as far as possible) as 
he states them. 

A multitude of historical facts, relating to great civilisations which 
have now passed away, and the very existence of which was in some 
cases unsuspected, are disclosed by the monuments, on which it would 
be interesting to dwell; but at present we are concerned with them 
only under a single aspect: do they, or do they not, harmonise with 
that view of the origin and structure of the books of the Old 
Testament which, eas opposed to the view which has become 
traditional, is commonly termed the “critical view”? In order to 
leave no uncertainty as to what the answer to this question is it will 
be convenient to take a standard of reference; and in default of any 
other English work covering the same ground and representing ` 
generally the same point of view, I hope I may be pardoned if I refer 
to my own ‘‘ Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament,” 
which I published in 1891. Adopting, then, for convenience, this 
‘work as a standard of reference, and accepting, as established, all the 
historical inferences based by Professor Sayce upon the monuments, I 
should have to modify three, and three only, of the conclusions 
expressed init: I should have to refer a few verses in Genesis x.— 
not back to Moses, but—to a later author than I had supposed to be 
necessary ; * I should have to follow Professor Cheyne in placing the 
short prophecy of Obadiah in the post-exilic period; + and-instead of 
attributing Jer. 1.-li..58 to a prophet who wrote ‘no very long 
time before the fall of Babylon” (s.c. 588), I should have to assign it 
to a prophet who wrote definitely during the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, t 
which ended B.c. 561; in other words, I should have to place it some 
twenty or twenty-five years earlier than I have done. I venture to 
think that the most strenuous opponent of the critics will allow that 

* See below, p. 415 
t Bayoe, pp. 488,484. See Cheyne, “Founders of Old Testament Oriticlsm,” pp. 


811-812 (reprinted from the Keposntor, March 1892, pp. 228-4). 
t Bayce, pp, 484-6. 
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these are very insignificant corrections. In no other respect is a 
mingle argument or conclusion expressed in my work affected 
unfavourably by the facta. which Professor Sayce has adduced, while 
‘In several cases, a8 I shall show, they are materially confirmed by 
them. If this be the net result (so far as regards the present questiqn) 
of archssological discovery, the critical study of the Old Testament has 
not mach to fear at ite hands. l 

But the reader will gay, “ This -is surely a parador. Do I not 
continually in Professor Sayce’s pages find the ‘ higher critica’ routed 
and disgraced—their pretensions exposed, their arrogance brought 
down, their dogmatism humbled? Has not the too venturesome in- 
_ truder been at length finally and for ever repulsed? Is it possible 

that a single ‘higher critic’ will ever presume again to show himself 
in our midst?” The answer to these questions will be the disclosure 
of an unfortunate ambiguity which prevails in Professor Sayce’s volume, 
and which may readily mislead the unwary reader. Professor Sayce 
uses the terms “higher critic” and “‘ higher criticism ” where he really 
means “ hyper-critic ” and “ hyper-criticism.” The “ highar oritica ” of 
whom he speaks so often with disparagement are not oritica in general, 
but, certain extreme critics, who accompany their literary criticism of 
the Old Testament by a far-reaching and excessive historical scapti- 
‘cism ; and it is to the Aistorical judgments expressed by these men 
that his unfavourable.verdicts, all but uniformly, refer. By his 
habit, however, of never particularising names, and using always general 
terms, he creates the impression in the.reader’s mind that critics 
generally are included in the same condemnation. Bnt in point of 
fact, not only have many of the most distingnished critics refused to 
draw the sceptical historical conclusions referred to, but on all literary 
questions the general critical position is absolutely unaffected by Pro- 
fessor Sayce’s results. 

Tt cannot be denied that this usus loquendi has its disadvantages. 
` Professor Sayce is certainly led by it, no doubt inadvertently, into 
injustice. From the general tenor of his volume, the reader would 
imagine. that the ‘‘ higher critic” was supremely indifferent to the 
facts of archwology, and wrote with a lofty disdain of everything that 
was to be found in an ancient and contemporary document. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Sohrader, the author of the standard 
work comparing the Assyrian Inscriptions with the,.Old Testament, 
was a critic before he was an Assyriológist, and published in 1869 an 
edition of De Wette’s “ Introduction,” which did good service in ita 
day, and which embodied all the main positions reached by critics. 
Wellhausen -has written a luminous easay on the Chronology of the 
Kings, in which full account is taken of the Assyrian data, Dillmann’s 
commentaries on the Hexateuch and Isdiah abound with archmological 
references: there is probably not one of the facta relating to Genesis 
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mentioned in Professor Sayce’s volume, to which a reference is not to 
be found in Dillmann’s commentary. Indeed, we sometimes learn from 
Dillmann more than we learn from Professor Sayce : we learn, namely, 
not only that other writers have treated the same subjecta before, but 
also that on some points different views exist, and that other arche- 
ologists of eminence hold a different opinion from that which is adopted 
by Professor Sayce. In this country Professor Cheyne’s writings 
overflow with historical and other illustrations derived from the monu- 
ments ; while I myself in my volume on Isaiah have quoted from 
Assyrian and Babylonian Inscriptions whatever materials were avall- 
able for my purpose. Other oritics could readily be named whose 
writings show them to be thoroughly alive to the bearings of arch»- 
ology upon Old Testament study, and who, moreover, have often 
anticipated Professor Sayce in maintaining the historical character of 
statements which he seems to consider were first vindicated by himself. 
The charge, or insinuation, that “ higher critics” generally neglect 
archeology is thus an unjust one: it should be limited to those critica 
-who can be actually shown to have disregarded it. But, strange to 
gay, not a single representative critic, whether foreign or English, is 
named in Professor Sayce’s volume; the reader neither learns who the 
oritics are whose conclusions are said to be invalidated, nor has he any 
euspicion that other critica exist whose judgments practically coincide 
with those of Professor Sayce himself. 
Professor Sayce allows that he does not write as an enemy of the 
“ higher oriticism ” as such. He expressly warns his reader (p. 27) 
against supposing that ‘‘ oriental archsology and the higher criticiam 
are irreconcilable foes.” He admita that many of the resulte obtained 
by critics are well established, and confirmed by the progress of 
oriental research. He cordially accepts (pp. 81, 34) the conclusion 
that “documents of different age and authorship” exist in the 
Pentateuch; and this conclusion, he adds, so far from being (as is 
often objected) an unheard of and impossible phenomenon, is “ fully 
in accordance with the teachings of oriental archwology ’—a state- 
ment which he proceeds to illustrate by examples from both Egypt 
and Babylonia (pp. 31-34). Professor Sayce has, moreover, some 
just remarks on the meaning of the term “higher criticism.” He 
shows that the adjective is not to be understood ‘in the invidious sense 
which is sometimes supposed to attach to it, but that it simply has 
reference to the higher and more difficult class of problems with which, 
ea compared with the “lower” or textual criticism, the “ higher 
criticism ” deals,“ The text of an ancient document is fixed, as far as 
circumstances permit, by the textual critic: the “ higher ”- critic, 
working upon the results which the textual critic places in hjs hands, 


* The ppt ore to have been first used in connection with Biblical literature by 
Hiohhorn to the end of the last century See the quotation, from the preface to 
his “ Einleitung,” in Dr. Briggs’s ‘‘ Biblical Study,” p. 204, 
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seeks, by means of æ critical inquiry, to TRT ita origin, date, 
and literary structure. Professor Sayoe includes among the subjects 
dealt with by the higher criticism, the consideration of the historical 
value and credibility of the document in question; but this belongs ' 
‘more properly to the province of historical criticiam. The “higher - 
critic” takes acoount of historical considerations only so far as they 
have a bearing on the age or literary character of the documents 
which he undertakes to examine. However, it is important to 
understand what Professor Sayce includes in the “ higher ‘criticism ” ; 

' for the unfavourable judgments which he passes upon it relate, as I 
have said, all but entirely, to the Atstorical inferences which he 
conceives to fall within its provinoe, not to the literary conclusions, 
which alone the higher critic, as such, is authorised to express. 

In chapter ii. Professor Sayoe lays great stress on the monumental . 
evidence of the early origin of writing, and on the extreme impro- 
bability that the Israelites at the Exodus were unacquainted with 
the art. - But the fact has no bearing on the date of the Pentateuch ; 
a refusal to believe that Moseg Was acquainted with the art is not 

“one of the premisses on which the critical view of the Pentateuch 
depends.* Biehm, for instance, in his “ Introduction,” has a section 
on the pre»Mosaic origin of writing: Cprnill, an advanced follower of 
‚Wellhausen, sayd t that it would be entirely unwarranted to deny to 
Moses a knowledge of the art. What critics deny is, not that, Moses 
might have left written records behind him, but that the existing 
Pentateuch is his work: its intrinsic character, and the relation of 
- its various parts to. each other, are, they declare, inconsistent with 
such an opinion. And when Professor Sayce (pp. 56-8) charges 
_ modern critics with altering the translation of s passage in the “Song — 
of Deborah,” for the sake of getting rid of an allusion to writing, he 
geome to have overlooked the true nature of the change. ‘The real’ 
reason why, in Jud. v. 14, “ governors” has been substituted for “ law- ` 
-givers,” and: “the marshal’s staff” (so B.V.) for “ the pen of the 
writer,” .is simply the difficulty of understanding what place “ law- 
gee ” and “ writers” could have filled in Barak’s army. But even 
supposing commentators have made too much of this difficulty, and 
are wrong in introducing the change in.question, they still have not 
cone what Profeasdr Sayce attributes to them; for the meanings, 
“ governor” and “ marshal,” are not primary, but secondary : they 
imply and rest upon the earlier meanings “engraver” and “ scribe” ; 
the modern rendering, therefore, presupposes the existence of the ` 
custom just as much aa the old one did. That written records may 
underlie the narratives of the Pentateuch cannot possibly be ‘denied : 
indeed, in some casse, such. records are expressly referred to eee 


* Merr in Schenkal, « Bibel-lertoon, ” s.v. Bohrefber. 
+ '' Einleitung,” n! 
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xxi. 24); and in other cases (e.g. in the list of the kings of Edom, 
Genesis xxxvi., or in the laws, Exodus xxi.—xrxriii.) their existence is 
highly probable. As a general rule, however, their existence and 
character must both remain matter of pure speculation; and upon 
a mere abstract possibility no historical conclusions of any value can 
be based. The generalisations on pp. 281-288 are far in excess of 
what the data justify. But if archwology should succeed in any 
cases in disinterring such records, or even in indicating, with suffi- 
cient distinctness, what they may have been, ita results, we may be 
sure, will be only too gratefully welcomed by “higher critica” as a 
valuable supplement to their own labours. 

In speaking of the early chapters of Genesis, Professor Sayce 
emphasises the presence in them ofastrong Babylonian element. ‘The 
tablets containing the Babylonian cosmogony, which were first brought 
to light, now nearly twenty years ago, by Mr. George Smith, are - 
quoted, and it is shown how the narrative of the first chapter of 
Genesis is dependent upon it. Hven the Sabbath, we are told, is an 
institution of Babylonian origin, Professor Sayce quotes, moreover, 
another Babylonian narrative, exhibiting a different conception of the `’ 
order of creation, and representing a habitation prepared for men and 
gods before mankind end the beasts of the field had been formed, 
and while plants and trees were still uncreated, which, as he points 
out, agrees with the representation of the “ Jehovist” in Gen. ii. 
8—lii, 25, as against that of the “ Elohist” in i. 1-ii. 4. The 
scenery of Genesis i.—LEHden, the four rivers, the shoham (A.V. onyx) 
stone—is Babylonian : “the garden and its mystical tree were known 
to the inhabitants of Chaldwa in pre-Semitic days”: even the beliefs 
that woman was created ont of man, and that man by ain fell from a. 
state of innocence, are alluded to in ancient Sumerian texts (pp. 101- 
105). In comparing these Babylonian narratives with those in 
Genesis, Professor Sayce rightly insists upon the entirely different 
complexion which they assume in the hands of the Biblical writers ; 
they are stripped of their polytheism, accommodated to the Hebrew 
point of view, and made the vehicle of profound religious truths. 
In all this, however, there is nothing which has not been said before 
by the despised “critic”: in Germany, for instance, the relation of 
the Biblical to the Babylonian representation hus been excellently 
indicated by Riehm* and Dillmann ft; in this country, it has been 
pointed out by Professor Ryle ¢ and myself.§ 

Nor does Professor Sayce’s view of the date at which these repre- 
sentations found their way into Palestine in any respect conflict with 
the conclusions of critica. Nothing follows from the explanation 
which Professor Kayce offers (p. 84) of the Hebrew use of the plaral 


* In a lecture, called ‘‘ Der biblische Sch8pfungsbericht” (Halle, 1881). 
.* In his Commentary on Gen 1L-til r 
+ “The Eerly Narratives of Genesis” (1892), p. 1-60. § The Eæpositor, Jan. 1886. 
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Elohim to denote God (in the singular). There are analogies in 
Hebrew which Professor Sayce appears to have forgotten, while reject- 
_ ing the old-fashioned explanation of this asa “ plural of majesty”; 
but even supposing that he is right in deriving the usage from the 

pre-Israclitish age in Canaan, as it is common to the whole range. of 
Hebrew literature, from the earliest to the latest, its occurrence in a 
particolar chapter, such as Genesis i., is no evidence that that chapter 
is of earlier date than other parte of the Hebrew Bible. Of course, 
the fact that Elohim is construed as a singular i in Genesis i. has never 
been made by critics a ground for assigning it to a particular date. 
Critica have often postulated some pre-exilic channel of intercourse 
with Babylon to account for the presence of Babylonian elements in 
Gen. lis 4-iiL. ;* and if, as Professor Sayce supposes, they penetrated: - 
into Canaan at that early date—earlier than the time of the Exodus 
—st which the Tel-el-Amarnsa tablets witness to the existence of a 
strong Babylonian influence in Oanaan, the “ Jehovist,” writing (say) 
in the tenth or ninth century B.C., would of course be able to make 
use of them.t Professor Sayce remarks (p. 106), after Schrader, 
that the statements that Eden was “ eastward, ” and that Adam and 
_ Eve clothed themselves with fig-leaves, imply that the writer was the 
native of a more westerly country than Babylonia, and would not, 
therefore, be one of the exiles: this agrees with the conclusions of 
critice, who have always held the document to which Gen. ii. .4-. 
iii, 25 belongs to be pre-exilic. 

Professor Ssyce’s remarks on the Biblical narrative of the Flood 
do not call for special comment. So far as can be judged from his 
references, he acoepte the analysis of the narrative into “ Elohistio” 
and “Jehovistic” elementa—even to the half-verse,.Gen. vii. 163 
—in which critics are generally agreed. He points ont that different 
versions of the story were current in Babylonia, and remarks (as 
Schrader, Dillmann, and others have done before him) that the one 
which is the beat known of these, and the most completely preserved, 
agrees more Closely with the “ Jehovistic” than with the “ Hlohistic” 
narrative in Gen. vi-ix. It certainly, would be rash to argue that 
the Elohistic narrative differs from the Jehovistio in a manner which 
could only be sccounted for by the supposition that the former was 
copied, or paraphrased, from cuneiform tableta in the age of the 
Babylonian exile; and the grounds on which the school of Graf 
assign the Elohist to that period are quite independent of any such 
consideration as this. The opinion that both narratives, while ulti- 
mately of Babylonian origin, have reached their present form after -a 


Of. Bobrader, “Cuneiform ns and the, Old Testamen ; Budde, 
« Dio BibHsche Ü esti,” p GIBE; Ghoyne, u Origin af the Paita p70 
Winateenth Century 
+ The view pata 97, 108 Thern Asshor,’* An Gen. ii, 14, means the city of that 
name, is not the one usually adopted by commentators. 
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‘long period of-naturalisation in Palestine, harmonisea with Dillmann’s 
view,* and has been advocated before in this country by Professor 
Ryle.t 

The tenth chapter af Genesis, the ethnological—or, as Professor 
Sayce prefers to term it, the geographical—table of nationa, is illus- 
trated by him at length. Here the conclusions of the “higher 
critics’ receive a remarkable confirmation from archwology. He 
points out that the eprsode of Nimrod (v. 8-12) is foreign to the 
original plan of the chapter, and contends that, with the exception 
of this episode, it reflects, not, as might have been imagined, the age 
of Moses, but the age of Ezekiel!" “The geographical chart of the 
Pentateuch presents -us with a picture of the Jewish world as it 
existed in the seventh century 3.0.” (p. 153). The only parts of the 
chapter which critics regard as belonging to the “ Hlohist,” and which 
are referred, consequently, by Wellhausen and those who agree with 
him to the age of Ezekiel, are verses 1-7, 20, 22—28, 81-82; the 
rest, including not only the episode of Nimrod, but also verses 13—19, 
21, 24-80, the same critics have usually attributed to the much 
earlier ‘‘ Jehovist.” The only ground upon which Professor Sayce 
assigns these versen to a later date is the mention in them of the 
Ludim, (v. 18) as “ begotten” by Misraim (Egypt): by this term he 
understands, not (as has generally been done by commentators) some 
otherwise unknown{ African tribe akin to the Egyptians, but the 
Lydian mercenaries, who under Paammetichus and his successors (in 
the seventh century B.C.) became the body-guard of the Egyptian king, 
and played an important part in the politics of the day. ‘ High in 
favour at court, they stood next to the monarch, and accordingly it 
is not surprising to find them named first among the varions peoples 
whom Mizraim ‘ begat’” (p. 185). This interpretation is novel, and 
cannot be regarded as certain; if it should ultimately be sustained, 
it would merely show that the verses in question, instead of being 
referred to the “ Jehovist” (the only writer, besides the ‘‘ Hlohist,” 
whose hand has generally been recognised in the early chapters of 
Genesis), would haye to be referred to a different writer, more nearly 
contemporary with the “ Elohist.” As the verses consist principally 
of a series of names, they contain little that is so distinctive phrase- 
ologically as to point definitely to particular. author: there would 
consequently be no difficulty, critically, in such a supposition. 

On the other hand, the episode of Nimrod is assigned by Professor 
Bayce to a decidedly earlier age—exactly as critics have always 
maintained. The fact, however, that the subject-matter of that 
episode “ may easily have been derived” from cuneiform documents 

* u Genesis,” od. 6 (1892), p. 186: cf. ed. 5 (1888), p. 185 £. 
+ “ Early Narratives of eas,” pp. 109-111. 
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existing in Paletine before tho age of Moses, is naturally no evidence 
that it was actually committed to writing by the Israelitish lawgiver. 
The documents in question (for aught that appears to the contrary) . 
would have been equally acoesaihle to an author writing subsequently. 
. On the fourteenth chapter (the expedition of Ohedorlaomer and -his 
_ allies into Palestine) Professor Sayce repeats what he has already said 
on other occasions, Certainly the Tel-el-Amarna inacriptions shed on 
the early relations subsisting between Babylonia, Palestine, and 
Egypt a light that is as interesting as it is Weloome and instructive. . 
It is, however, an exaggeration of the facta to say (pp. 161, 177) that 
- these inscriptions have “ proved ” the historical character either of the 
expedition of Ohedorlaomer, or of the person vf Melchizedek; for 
neither Ohederlaomer nor Melchisedek is named in them.* But, itis 
true, they have shown, what before was hardly more than matter 
of conjecture, that the relations of Palestine to the East were such as 
to render such an expedition perfectly poasible, and that there was a 
city “ Uru-salim ” (i.s. Jerusalem) which might have been the residence 
of a priest-king puch as Melchizedek was: It is true, also, that, taken 
- in conjunction with what was previously known, they have made the 
historical character of Ohedorlaomer's expedition decidedly probable. 
When, however, Professor Sayce implies (pp. 161, 162, 174, 178) that 
it has bean a dogma of the “ higher criticism ” to reject the historical: 
character of the narrative, he goes beyond the truth, and does not do 
justice to those critios (including some of the most eminent) who 
have consistently maintained it, Dillmann, in the various editions 
of his Commentary, defends at some length the general historical 
character of the expedition narrated in Genesis xiv. The name 
Arioch of Ellasar, he observes, exactly as is done by Professor. Sayce, 
agrees with Eriaku of Larsa: Chedorlaomer is formed on the analogy 
of the old Hlamite names occurring in the inscriptions: the supremacy 
of Elam agrees also with the testimony of the monuments. And he 
adds, ‘‘ Even for the figure of Melchizedek the narrator will have 
found a support in tradition; and hothing obliges ua to suppose that . 
it is a creation of his imagination.” Dillmann argued in this manner 
before the recent ‘discoveries ‘at Tel-el-Amarna; but in so far as the 
historical inferences, deduced by Professor Sayce from the Tel-el- 

Amarna tablete, are justified, instead of overthrowing Dillmann’s 
` oriticism, they are, on the contrary, a remarkable confirmation of ite: 
sagacity, and a striking proof of the soundness of his judgment,’ 
Other critics, who have similarly expressed their conviction that the 
narrative must rest upon an historical basis, are (in a former 
generation) Ewald,t Dicetel,t Tuch§; among more recent writers, 


* P. 164, first line of the second. ‘Kudur-Lagamar is a lapus calami for 
Kudur- : of Israel,” pp. 53, 801, "307 £ 
- $ “ Jahrbtoher tur Deutsche Theologie,” 1869, B45. 
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Professor Francis Brown,* of New York, Delitzsch,t Bandissin,t 
Kittel, § and Ed. Konig, | the author of the most recent German 
“ Introduction ” to the Old Testament. Ewald even inferred, from 
the description in v. 18 of Abram as “ the Hebrew,” that the narrative 
was derived from some non-Israelitish source, a conclusion in which 
Dilmann and Kittel agree, and which is now supported, with fresh 
arguments, by Professor Sayce himself! That recent discoveries have 
enabled Professor Sayce to propound more definite possibilities than 
his predecessors could do is undoubtedly true; but it would haye heen 
not more than an act of justice on his part if he had mentioned those 
earlier critics who, working of necessity without the advantages which 
he posseased, nevertheless defended, as well as they could, the same 
general position for which he contends himself. 

The literary conclusions promulgated by Professor Sayce on 
pp. 171, 172 do not, however, follow from his premisses. Accepting 
all his facta as proven, the only alteration which they necessitate in the 
critical analysis of Genesis is the assignment of a few verses in 
chapter x. to a later writer instead of to J. They do not show that 
. the author of chapter xiv. must also be the author of chapter ii. 4— 
iii. 25, or of chapter x. 8-12, The literary style of chapter xiv. is 
different from that of J; and if (as Professor Sayce believes) the 
Babylonian narratives of Genesis are derived from cuneiform’ docu- 
ments brought to Palestine before the Israelitish conquest, if is 
arbitrary to suppose a knowledge of their contenta to have been con- 
fined to a single writer: they would naturally have been acoeasible to 
different writers ; and chapter xiv. may still be assigned, as I have 
assigned it in my “ Introduction,” to a special source. The statement, 
therefore (p. 172), that Assyriological research, while justifying the 
belief that the Book of Genesis is a. compilation, ‘has only partially - 
justified the current theory as to the nature of that compilation,” 
involves a very considerable exaggeration of the truth. Nor, in spite 
of what is said on p. 281 sq., is any rectification of the analysis in the 
subsequent parts of the Book either suggested by Professor Sayce 
himself, or necessitated by his statements. 

The statistical information respecting Edom contained in Genesis 
xxxvi. wears every appearance of authenticity; and there can be no 
critical’ objection to the supposition that it may have been based 
upon written records, or even upon official Edomite archives (p. 206). 
Edom most certainly haye possessed a literature; and the 


* “ Agwyriology : ita Use and Abuse in Old Testament ala (1885), p 51 £. 
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§ “Geach. der Hebriler,” 1. (1888), pp. 158-162—a wor na which the Biblical 
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“wisdom” of Edom (Jer. xlix. 7; Ob. 8) may even have left its traces 
upon the literature of Israel. Edom, if it could be adequately explored, 
might yield treasures which would exceed in interest even the inscription 
of Mesha. There would be nothing surprising, or embarrassing to 
a critic, in the discovery in Edom of ingoriptions confirmatory of some 
of the particulars contained in Genesis xxxvi. 

Professor Sayoe devotes considerable space to the Egyptian narratives - 
of Genesis and Exodus (pp. 208-262). The Egyptian colouring -of 
these narratives has been often observed, and undoubtedly tends to 
confirm their general credibility. But ‘‘ critics” have not been blind 
to it. bers (who is-a critic as well as an Egyptologist) has. treated 
of the Egyptian references in the Pentateuch with great fulness.* He 
does not doubt that the representations, though details may have 
‘been altered or added in the course of oral transmission, are in sub- 
stance historical, and rest upon genuine historical recollections.t But 

he finds nothing in them incompatible with the opinion that they were 
- committed to writing in the early years of the Israelitiah monarchy.t 
Dillmann calls attention to the same facts.§ Kittel argues at length 
in defence of the general historical character of the narrative. | But, . 
as regards the literary question, it is clear that Professor Sayoe agrees: 
with the “higher oritica” in not believing the narrative to be Mosaic, 
The Pentatenoh, it has been often observed, while not deficient in 
local colouring, is deficient in local details T what were the names of 
` the Pharaohs with whom Joseph and Moses had to deal, and where - 
did they reside ?. The Pentateuch supplies no answer to these questions. 
Acoarding to Professor Sayoe (p. 228 f.), the one fact that the Egyptian 
king is in Genesis always called by the general term “ Pharaoh ” 
(said to mean “great house”)—a title often applied in the inscriptions 
to the ruling monarch, but in native and contemporaneous documents 
never standing alone—is a sufficient proof that ita composition cannot 
have been ocoeval with the eventa which it narrates: a contemporary 
writer would always mention an Egyptian monarch of his ‘own day, 
at least, the first time that he referred to him, by his personal name 
-—as is done, for instance, by Jeremiah. The argument is used by 
Professor Sayce with reference to Genesis; but, of course, it holds 
equally for Exodus, where exactly the same phenomenon recurs. If 
Professor Sayce is right, the Israelites, when the -Pentatedch was 


* “ Aogypten und die Bücher Mose’s” (1868), pp. 258-860 ; iii Gosen rim Sinai” 
(ed. 2), 1881, PP. 72-178. 
a EF “ Gosen,” p 78 ; 
ge t. Lae amaai a aa ae 
ibelwort 1 pp. 80-88, 97, It is true, more reoant aritios have usually assigned the 
“ Blohistic ” portions of the Pentateuch to a later date. But the parts of this narrative 
which deal T STD: aro few and brief; the p gapio and detailed descriptions in 
Genesis xxxvil. xi. belong to the much hetioal ” narrative. 
$ In his eame ar (Introduction to Genesis xxxix., and elsewhere). 
“ Geschichte der Hebriler,’’ L 168-178, 201-216, of 216-287. . 
Exoept indeed, significantly enough, in to Palestine. i 
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written, must have forgotten the names not only of that earlier 
t: Pharaoh ” who had been Joseph’s benefactor, but- also of the later 
“ Pharaoh” (or rather ‘‘ Pharaohs ”), for whom they had built Pithom 
and Ramses, and with whom Moses had enepeea in such a long and 
eventful strife.* 

Professor Sayce’s sixth and seventh sane mention many interest- 
ing facta, derived partly from Professor Petrie’s recent excavations at 
Tel-el-Hesy (the site of the ancient Lachish), partly from Egyptian 
and other inscriptions, respecting the ancient geography and early 
inhabitants of Canaan. His resulta have, however, but rarely a 
bearing“ on the critical view of the structure of the Old Testament, and 
never an unfavourable one. He repeats (pp. 858, 354) the evidence 
which he had formerly adduced t--viz., the representations jn 
Shishak’s inscriptions of the prisoners taken by him in Palestine— 
to show that, in the reign of Rehoboam, the dominant population in 
Judah. was still Amorite; and he infers. hence how “imperfect and 
superficial ” the Israelitish conquest of Oanaan, especially in the South, 
must haye been. In support of this inference Professor Sayce refers — 
as others have referred before him-——to the first chapter of Judges |. 
{p. 858). When, however, he remarks (p. 359) that “the common 
belief that the Canasnites were exterminated before the children of 
Israel is a belief which is not only contrary to the evidence of 
archeology and philology, it is not supported by the statements of | 
the Old Testament writers,” he seems to have forgotten that there 
are some statements of the Old Testament which do support it. In 
Joshua x, after the account of Joshua’s victory over the kings of 
Southern Canaan, we read (v. 40), “So Joshua smote all the land, 
‘the hill country, and the South, and the lowland, and the slopes, and 
all their kings: he left none remaining ; but he utterly destroyed all 
‘that breathed, as the Lord, the God of Israel, commanded.” Sub- 
stantially the same statement is repeated (x1. 12-14) with reference 
to Northern Canaan; and it is added (v. 15), “As the Lord 
commanded Moses His servant, so did Moses command Joshua: and 
.60 did Joshua; he left nothing undone of all-that the Lord commanded 
Moses.” What the commandment referred to was, we know from 
Deuteronomy (vil.2-3; xxx. 5): the Israelites were to make no truce 
‘with the Canaanites, but to exterminate them utterly. And there 
-are passages in the Book of Joshua, some, like those just quoted, 
stating expresaly, others implying indirectly, that Joshua carried out 
this command to the letter. Of course, there are other passages, both 
in Joshua and in Judges, implying that the conquest under Joshua: 


* P 189, Professor EET E the higher critics with displaying “ scant courtesy ” 
-towards the notioe that Hebron was built seven years before Zoan in 
rt. I confess I ere here et who the oritics referred to are; Dfllmann, who 1s 
one, yes critic,” casts no doubt upon the statement, and says that the writer must 
shave had some definite autharity for Ẹ 
+ “Races of the Old Testament” (1891), pp. 75, 112 £., 173, 
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was effected only partially.* Professor Sayce, if his inferences may 
be regarded as sound, has confirmed the conclusion, based by critica 
upon internal evidence, that the last-named group of passages are the 
earlier, and present a genuinely historical picture of the occupation of 
Canaan by the Israelites ; while the first-named gropp embody the 
‘rhetorical generalisations of a later writer living in an age which had 
come to believe that their ancestors under the leadership of Joshua 
had made of the soil of Cansan a tabula rasa, t 
The invasion of Canaan by Ohushan-rishathaim (Jud. iii. 7—11) 
“seemed to the critic,” says Professor Sayce (p. 297), “ but a short 
while ago amongst the most incredible of events, and he hed little 
‘ hesitation therefore in pronouncing the document in whioh it occurred 
to be unhistorical.” , There is here a great exaggeration of language. 
The utmost that the supposed ‘‘critio” did was to question the par- 
ticular statement relating to Chushan-rishathaim, not the entire 
document in which it was,found. Bat, as usual, only some critics, 
not all, Haye questioned this invasion. Ewald did not question itt 
nor did Bertheau, the principal “ critical” commentator on Judges; 
_ -nor does Oettli, a more recent commentator. But, although there 
. would be nothing unexpected in the discovery on the monuments of a 
name corresponding to that of Ohushan-rishathaim, the grounds upon 
. which Professor Sayce identifies him with an unnamed “ king of 
_ Mitanni”—the ruling State of Aram-Naharaim (p.200)—mentioned by 
Ramses IIL, are as precarious as they well can be (pp: 297-804). "The 
fact that in two lists of comtries conquered by Ramsea'the name 
‘Matenau or Mathna occurs, § while in another, shorter list of fourteen 
conquered princes, the king of the same country is not mentioned,| is 
really no proof that when the ‘ peoples of the North,” in Ramses’ 
eighth year, swept.over Syria and Palestine, and attacked Egypt, the 
“king of Mitanni ” was left behind by them in Canaan and oppressed 
the Israelites, until, ‘three or four years afterwards, he was expelled 
by Ramses, who claims to have conquered an immense number of 
places in Palestine and Syria, and who is accordingly supposed to 
» have conducted a campaign in those parte. Professor Bayoe's very 
‘definite statements respecting the King of Mitanni’s movements (pp. 
800, 804 top), eo far as I can discover, rest altogether upon conjec- 
ture. If, however, this identification of Ohushan-rishathaim be 


* Josh. xv. 68, xvL.10, xvi. 12, 14-18; Jud. i. 19, 27-86. : 

+ It arohæology really shows that the of the tribe of Judah was as stated on 

804—6, 858, it would seam that the oal representation must be abandoned 
altogether. t “ History,” in 818 - 

| 

$ 


an et ee ae ae Bo eee to ee 


intended to be K Records of the Past,” first vi. 20, second 
ey Wisdematis 
“ Aeg. Gesoh.” p. 501, or be tho ist ref s e oaa tho Pharaohs” 
chap. x1, od. 1891, p. 882 ;—at least, if this be tho list phew p. 800). 
q There is no record of the details of Ramses’ Asiatic aa ea ree 


Rawlinson, ‘‘ Hist. of Egypt,” if. 875). 
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' accepted, the silence of the Biblical narrative respecting the great 
events with which his “oppression” of Israel will in that case have 
been connected——the two invasions of Canaan, first by the multitude 
of “peoples from the North,” and then by the victorious forces of 
Ramses [I].—would seem to indicate that it was not committed to 
writing until long after the events which it describe. And this is 
in agreement with the literary analysis, which shows* that Jud. i. 
7-11 is entirely the composition of the post-Denteronomic compiler 
of the book, who was acquainted with nothing more than the fact of 
the oppression and the name of the deliverer. From p. 809 it 
appears further that Professor Sayce aocepta the conclusion of critics 
that while the Song of Deborah (Jud. v.) is unquestionably a document 
contemporary with the occurrences which it describes, the accompany- 
ing historical narrative (ch. iv.) is of later origin, and represents a 
version of the eventa differing in some’ particulars from that pre- 

supposed by the Song.f 

On the Books of Kings Professor Saves says nothing which is in 
conflict with the conclusions of modern critics, and much which sup- 
ports them. Critics believe, not legs than Professor Sayce (p. 387), 
that “ books were written and read throughout the royal period of 
Israelitiah history :” it is the opinion generally accepted by them 
that the notices of political events were derived, directly or indirectly, 
from the official archives of the two kingdoms regularly quoted by the 
compiler at the end of a reign: the longer prophetical narratives— 
such as those respecting Elijah and Hlisha—are also regarded by them 
as in most cases dating from a period considerably earlier than that 
ab which the compiler himself lived (B.c. 600-560). Hence there is 
no difficulty to a critic in agreeing that “the document or documents 
from which the account of Tiglath-Pileser is derived’ may—on 
account, viz., of the spelling, which, though inexact, we now know 
from inscriptions to have been adopted at the time in other Aramaic- 
or Hebrew-speaking countries—‘ have been coeval with the Assyrian 
lang.” f It has likewise often been observed that where the narrative 
of Kings comes into parallelism with the contemporary inscriptions, it 
is (minutie being disregarded) supported by them. The chronological 
` scheme of the two books, on the contrary, has been long known to be 
inconsistent, in some of its details, both with itself and with the data 
afforded by the contemporary Assyrian inscriptions: as it manifeatly 
forms part of the framework in which the compiler has set the facts 
and narratives at his disposal, it is accordingly inferred by critics that 
it was reached by him through computation from the regnal years of 
the successive kings, the errors in his reaulta being attributed to the 


* See my “ Introduction,” p 158. + Ib. p. 161, 

t That they “must” have been coeval with him does not follow: for the incorrect 
form having been once naturalised in Hebrew, It would continue, as a matter of 
course, to be used by subsequent writers. 
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fact that either his data or his calculations were in some cases in- 
correct.” Professor Sayce agrees, remarking, for instance (p. 408), 


` - that “ the materials at the disposal of the Biblical compiler were not 


sufficient to enable him to adjust his dates acourately, and like other 
historians he wag forced to supply what was wanting by conjectures 
of his own”. the “ chronological framework of the history must.thus 
be thrown azide as artificial and misleading ” (p. 447). 

The, chapters relating to the reign of Hezekiah, which (with minor 
variations) are found in substantially the same form in both the Second 
‘Book of Kings (xviii. 18~xx.) and the Book of Isaiah (xxxvi—xrxix.), 
are considered by Professor Sayce at.some length (pp. 4238-447). His 
view of their origin does not, however, seem to be perfectly consistent or 
clear, In one passage (p. 423) he says, “we may conclude that the 
fragmentary history of Hesekiah’s reign which we now possess was 
extracteil” from the “ vision of Isaiah the prophet,” in which, accord- 
ing to 2 Ohron. xxxii. 32, the-acta of Hezekiah were recorded; in. 
another passage (p. 447) ‘he argues that 2 Kings xx. (= Isaiah 
XXXVili.—xxxix.) must have been taken from a distinct, independent 
document ; while elsewhere (pp. 426 f., 489, 440, 442) he pointa to the 
inaccuracies of detail which the plantar contain as proof that they are 
the work of a compiler writing “í more than a century afterwards,” 
who even “fused” together in his narrative two separate Assyrian 
invasions of Judah, one by Sargon in B.C. 711, and one by Sennacherib 
-~ in Bc. 701. The arguments on which the first two of these opinions 
are based are anything but conclusive ; while in holding that in 2 Kings 
xvi, 18—xix. (=Is. xxxvi.—-xxxvii,) two distintt invasions are blended 


together, Profeasor Sayce (so far as I am aware) stands alone among | 


either critics or commentatora:t At least this much, however, appears 
from’ Profesor Sayce’s discusion, that he recognises the oogency 
of the facts which declare that the narrative Isaiah xxxvi.—xxxix. 


(=2 Kings xviii. 18—xr.), in the form in which we possess it, is not. 


the work of a conterhporary hand. Nor does he addnoé from the 
monuments any evidence invalidating the view of its origin which I 
have advocated elsewhere, and which I venture to think offers a more 
consistent theory than his own of the facta to be explained.t With 
the admission that Isaiah xxxvi—xxxix. (as we have it) is not Isaiah’s 
Pomponio, the compilation of the Book of Isaiah is at once 


* Beo my“ Teajah ” in the ‘ ' Men of the Bible Series,” Bie tort a 
referred to. 


+ This view was adopted formerly by Professor Cheyne for the verses 2 

14-16, but it has been abandoned b him now for ng poe £08 tie adam, 

October 12, 1889; and co mp, the Jarik Saly 180A, pp- 564-57 

sp the note a n and edition, pp. 10L rs Profesaor Bayos propounded 
(moomo Hima, Jan. 1878, pp. 15-81) very elaborate theory piece J 

rea tape Kings xvi 1 sx, supposing it to oousit of a narrativo of Bargons 

invasion of Judah In 711, Heo accounts ot Beannacherib’s invasion In 701 andes 

by the compiler; but he does not state whether he still upholds this. 

2 ‘Taalah,” pp. 74, 75; “Introduction,” p. 314 £ 
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thrown into an age later than that of the prophet himself, and the 
door is opened for the important critical ooncluaion that chapters 
xl.—Ixvi. of the same book are the work of a prophet living towards the 
close of the Babylonian exile. On this question Professor Sayce does 
not in the present volume express an opinion; but we know, from 
other sources, that he agrees with the critics. Not only has he 
written an account of Isaish’s life and times,* in which the absence 
of all reference to chapters xl.—lxvi. would be inexplicable, had he 
believed them to be from Isaish’s hand, but in the Christian Com- 
monwealth for October 22, 1891, in answer to a question put to him 
at an “interview,” he is reported to have said, “ I have long believed 
that the latter part of the Book of Isaiah must be later: than its 
earlier part. I cannot conceive that the political and historical 
situation presupposed in it can be earlier than the Babylonian 
exile.” 

The linguistic criteria on which (in the main) the date of the 
Song of Songs depends, are ambiguous, and have been differently inter- 
preted: it must suffice here to say that 4f Professor Sayce’s state- 
ments and conjectures on pp. 449, 491, 492 are correct, they har- 
monise with the conclusion which has been adopted by many critics 
that it is an early North Israclitish poem. . This was the opinion held 
formerly by Ewald and Hitzig ; it has been maintained more recently by 
Professor Robertson Smith,t by Reuss [—one of the earliest advocates 
of the critical theory now usually associated with the names of Graf 
and Wellhausen—by Oettli, the most recent commentator on the book, 


and myself.§ 
'* “The Life and Times of Isalsh ” (1889). 
_ t “ Enoyalo Britannica,” ed. 9, voL v. (1876), p- 


t “ Geschichte der Helligan Schriften alten EAT 189. i 

§ “Introduction,” p. 422, where (though Professor Bayce does not mention the fact) 
I called attention to the particle skal on the hematite weight, exactly as he does hifn- 
self, as hermonising with the date to which! referred the Song. It has now, how- 
ever, been made probable that in doing this we were both in error; for as the result 
of a very careful and thoro aa examination of the welght, Professor Robertson Smith 
has come to the oonclusion (doademy, November 18, 1898, pp. 448-5) that the 
inscription on the two sides is not reir aid the same age ; whence it follows that shel (which 
is the last word on one side) cannot be a particle connected with a word on the other 
aide. Perhaps, as Professor Smith suggesta, it is an abbreviation for shalem, te, whale, 
of full weight (seo Dent. xxv. 15, Heb.) 

o paragraph on the same subject in Professor Sayos’s Preface (p. vi.) agrees In 
substance with a letter published by him in the Academy, October 21, 1808, p- 848. 
The injustice of the charge there brought against the oritio referred to, Professor 
Ed Konig, of Rostock, I pointed out in a jetter, 1b. October 28, p. 887 (see also 
Kinig’s own reply, ib. November 4, p. 898). Professor König is one of the most 
consnientious, careful, and independent of orltlos: he is conservative, both as a theo- 
logian and as a historian (compere above, p. 10, and see the reference lately made to 
his writings by Dr. Wace at Islington, Guardian, January 24); and it may be confi- 
dently affirmed that, if Professor Sayce had been better aoquainted with his critical and 
a hers works, he would not have characterised his methods as he has done. 
is Cast telarod to: aortas fram, Bene an “im y erecouted'!' one, is 
nounced by the concurrent sspears of oihar Academy, pp 898, 444, ool. L} to 
be remarkably accurate. Professor ig dene preface is dated October 9, soon after 
whioh he started. for t: no doubt, he remained in England, and seen the oor- 

ndence to which letter In the Academy lad, he would have canoealled, or 
ed, the paragraph in question. 
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For the later books of the Old Testament the “verdict of the 
monuments,” as interpreted by Professor Sayce, entirely supporta the 
conclusions of modern critice. The Book of Jonah, so far from bemg 
the work of the prophet himself, cannot have been written till the 
Assyrian empire was athing of the past (p. 487). The Book of Daniel. 
is shown to contain many serious mistakes’: the ‘so-called historical 
chapters,” it is pointed out, conflict with the monuments in a manner 
that would be incomprehensible had the author been a contemporary 
of Nebuchadnezzar-and Oyrus: “the story of Belshazmar’s fall is not - 
historical in the modern sense of the word history;” we are trans- 
ported in the book to a period later than that of Alexander the Great, 
when the past was seen in an indistinct and confused perspective, and 
when persons and events, separated in reality by many years, were 
blended together. The aim of the author was not to write a history, 
but to construct a series of edifying didactic pictures (pp. 524-587). 
‘Lhe Book of Esther, Professor Sayce now admite, abandoning his 
former view,* contains many “ exaggerations and improbabilities” ; 
it. is; he decides, “ an example of Jewish Haggadaht which has been 
founded upon one of those semi-historical tales of which the Persian 
chronicles seem. to have been fall” (pp. 478, 475). When I was 
writing the part of: my “ Introduction ” that deals with the Book of 
Esther, I (naturally) weighed, and weighed again, all that had been , 


| urged by Hivernick and others in defence of the historical exactitude 


of the narrative ; but (though I saw no reason to doubt that it rested 
upon a basis of fact) I remained unable to understand how Professor 
Sayce could estimate it as he then appeared to do;"and it is a satis- 
faction tp me to find his maturer judgment-now supporting my owt. 
The Book of Exra is no longer} the work of Ezra himself: like the 
Book of Nehemiah, it is a compilation by the same writer, who is also 
the author of Chronicle, and whore date will not have ‘Bean earher 
than the high-priesthood of Jaddua, B.o. 851-831 (pp. 587, 588, 548). 

On the Chronicles, Professor Sayce’s judgment agrees virtually 
with that taken by such critios as Bertheau,§ Dillmann,|| Riehm,¥ 
Robertson Smith,** Ball,tt and Oettli. The narrative’ of the Chronicles, . 
which are unsupported by the parallel narrative of Kings, are not 
to be rejected as altogether destitute of historical value: the nucleus 
is generally historical, but little confidence can be placed in the 
details: the author’s representations are constructed with a didactic 
aim, and a religious theory colours his history; we have, in fact, ‘in’ 


. the Books of the Ohronicles the first pane of that transforma- 


cal names or events. T~ PEE E to Erra,” ko., 29, 80 
§ In his Commentary, | In Herzog’s “ ote e i ed. 2, s.v. 
q “ Rinlet , iL p 819 ff * u Encyclopædia Brit ca,” av. pp. 708, 709. 
++ In the “Oid Testament Commentary for English Readers,” edited by 


Elloott,” vol. iiL p. 218, ool, 2. 
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tion of history into Hagwadah, which is 86 conspicuous in later Jewish 
literature ” (pp. 462-5, 467). If Professor Sayce deprecates an 
exaggerated distrust and depreciation of the chronicler’s statements, 
Professor Smith and myself have both done the same. Wherein, 
then, can it be said that. Professor Sayce’s judgment upoh his work 
differs materially from ours ? * A 
Archeology has been appealed to; and archeology has spoken. It 
has spoken in the person of ita foremost English representative. 
The “ verdict of the monuments” is before us. Along the whole line 
it either leaves intact, or actually supports, the critical position. It 
has uttered a note of warning against hyper-criticism : of criticism 
it has proved itself the friend and ally. It may be donbted whether 
in this country the warning was needed; it is still more doubtful 
whether the note is loud enongh to compel the attention of those 
who are not already disposed to heed it. To speak plainly, Professor 
Sayce’s results do not always possess the cogency which he seems to’ 
claim for them. The expeditions of Chedorlaomer, Ohushan-rishathaim 
and Zerach, for instance, or the captivity of Manasseh, have not been 
ptoved to be historical. At the same time, facts and presumptions 
have been addaced which remove their antecedent improbabuity, and 
justify those critics who have always refused to pronounce them 
unhistorical To be sure, Professor Sayce writes (p. 561), ‘The 
evidence of oriental archesology is on the whole distinctly unfavour- 
able to the pretensions ofthe ‘higher criticism’”; but this is only true 
if “ higher” be interpreted in the sense of “‘Ayper.” To all intents 
and purposes Professor Sayce is himself a “ higher critic ” : t he differs 
from those whom he represents himself as opposing only by the fact 
that whereas (so to say) they belong to the extreme left of the critical 
position, he stands on the right. In other words, he agrees with 
those critica who in doubtful cases are ready to take account of 
various possibilities, and frame their judgmenta with caution and 
reserve. While it is to be regretted that Professor Sayce has not told 
his readers more distinctly both whom he was opposing, and with 
whom he was allied, it is impossible not to admire the fearlessness 
with which he has expressed his conclusions; regardless of the hostility 
with which the partisans of both extremes are sure to receive them. 
Some important practical consequences seem to follow from Pro- 
fessor Sayce’s work. It istrne, not much is contained in it with which 
‘* aritics ” were not previansly acquainted, and of which they had not 


t The identification of Zerach with Osoikhon (pp. 862-4, 465 f.) Is nothing new: it 
has been accepted by many “ critics,” &g., Ewald ( Hist.” HL 54), Berthan, 
Dillmann (Schenkel, ‘‘ Bibel-lexicon,” 1875, sv. Berach), and even by Graf himself 
(" Geech, Bucher,” 1866, p. oa 

+ There can be little doubt, in fact, that Professor Sayce must accept other orltical 
conclusions, besides those which he bas occasion to refer to in his present volume. 
For instanoe, if the “prophetical” narrative in Genesis and Exodus is post-Mosalc, it 
follows at once that Deuteronomy (which quotes from it repeatedly and unambigu- 
ously) is post- Mosaic likewise. 
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taken account in formulating their conclusions: but they were told 
that they were not specialists, that they did not know the monuments ; 
their facta were false, their conclusions fallacious. Professor Bayce: 
who 1s a specialist, now comes forward, and declares that they have - 
_ read the -monuments correctly, and that their conclusions (so far as 
they can’ be tested by them) are well founded. The conclusions which 
‘Proféasor Sayce refuses to endorse are not those to which critics 
generally are in any sense committed. The opinion that the tradi- 
tional theory of the origin and structure of the Old Testament can no 
longer be maintained thus receives fresh and independent support. 
‘It is clear also that, at least at some points, the modifications must 
be considerable. The “rectified” traditional view, advocated by 
Bishop Ellicott, removes only superficial difficulties : in the Hexateuch, 
for instanoe, the three strata of narrative, and the three corresponding 
codes, declaring as eloquently as the living voice that, in the form in 
which we possess them, they spring out of three different periods of 
the history, still remain; other books of the Old Testament are either 
unaffected by the rectification, or are not so affected by it that the 
indications (where they exist) contradicting the current opinion ef 
their origin are neutralised in consequence. The more thoughtful 
and far-sighted apologists have long seen that the position adopted in 
a past generation is no longer tenable: it may legitimately be hoped 
that Professor Sayce’s volume will cause this view to be more widely 
. recognised. - The -fears sometimes aroused by the prospect of a change 
of this kind being necessary are intelligible, but needless. As Pro- 
fessor Sanday has recently said,* the. adoption of a critical position, so 
far from depriving the Old Testament of its value, removes stumbling- 
blocks, brings with it a more vivid and real apprehension of the Old 
Testament, both as history and religion, and not only leaves unim- 
paired the old conviction that we have init a revelation from God to 
man, but places it upon firmer foundations. t f 

S. R. DEINER. 

t Foy e a ae of ha her oritiolsm” and of the bearings of 
a ee may be misunderstood, tae been ee wall Hasta by 
review of Professor Sayoe’s work, at the end of which the writer expresses the 
astonishing conclusion that, had the results contained in it been known thirty years 
ago, there would have been no higher oritioism a: all, as its primary assumption, the 
late rise of the art of writing, would have been seen to be destitute of foundation | 


MARRIAGE IN EAST LONDON. 


? 


PPOSITE my study window stands the pariah church, and the 
shady path leading from the gates up to the church-door is 
strewn. as white as if snow had fallen, with rice, which will lie there 
until a shower of rain has softened it sufficiently to make an accept- 
able meal for the sparrows. It is Bank Holiday, the fashionable 
wedding day in our part of the world, and large numbers of lads and 
lasses have celebrated it in the most approved way by getting married, 
All the morning there has been a noisy crowd gound the church-gates, 
and a row of the shabbiest vehicles and most broken-down horses in 
London has stood waiting to carry off the wedding parties to the 
railway-station or to the nearest public-house. The path down from 
the church-doors is a fairly long one, and affords ample opportunity 
for the boisterous merry-making which is universal on these occasions, 
and which often degenerates into something very like a free fight— 
though generally of a good-humoured nature, Some twenty or thirty 
couples have chosen this way of spending their holiday, and it is. 
interesting, if somewhat sad, to see their first start into the new life 
which awaits them. ‘The majority have chartered an old cab; some- 
times they rise to two or three, while sometimes two or three couples 
crowd into one. Five shillings a cab, to hold any number, is the 
standard charge for a wedding, and a ‘walking wedding” is the 
exception. Into these vehicles they ssoend with what dignity they 
can preserve amongst the mingled chaff and admiration of the ragged 
‘ spectators, and it is significant of future relations that the brides 
generally ait with their backs to the horses, while the -bridegrooms 
light their pipes as they drive away. If it is a walking wedding, the 
party separates into two groups: the men, including the bridegroom, 
lounge off smoking and shouting, followed by the group of excited, 


d 
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chattering women. In this way they will spend the day, ‘‘ sampling ” 
the public-honuses and making merry among their friende, until any 
lingering traces of the sobering effects of the morning ceremony have 
been well washed away. One such party I have watched followed up 
and down the streeta by a practical joker with a hand-bell, who was 
greatly appreciated by the corner-men and street arabs. The toilets 
are wonderful to behold. ‘They range through all varieties, from the 
orthodox white veil and flowing train to the glowing greens and 
purples of the coster-girl, whose wedding dress and hat will make 
patches of dirty brightness up and down the slums for years to come, 
The men are hardly less wonderful in the varieties of their ready-made 
or second-hand ‘suits; and figures which are passable enough as: they 
stand behind their barrows, collarless and in shirt-sleeves, become 
deplorable spectacles of self-conscious awkwardness when attired for 
the first time in a complete suit, and adorned with a floral button- 
hole. 

One elders: watching them, N the light-hearted way in which 
they take this step. For the girls especially it means burdens which 
seem almost too heavy to be borne—of care and sickness and poverty, 
of hopeless squalor or unceasing toil, leading to premature old age or 
death. By the time they are twenty-five all the elasticity and vigour 
of youth are crushed out of them, and those who maintain their self- 
respect have nothing to look forward to but drudgery. These early 
marriages are the curse of the poor, yet the causes which lead to them 
are often almost inconceivably alight—a'fit of pique, a taunt from 
some companion, the desire for a lark, or a bet: frequently there is 
no more substantial foundation than ‘this in their choice oi a life- - 
companion, and the consequences cannot fail. 

Among the more thoughtful, and more carefully brought up; there 
is, of course, a sort of courtship; but it ia quaintly different from that 
which takes place in the higher ranks of society. From the first 
glimmerings of inclination there is no secret about it; ‘Jack and Jane - 
are “going together;” and when this going together passes into a 
formal engagement, it is difficult to ssy—-generally, I think, not until 
the day is fixed. It is a preliminary probation, rather than an 
engagement, and the experiment can be given up without much 
blame attaching to either side. ‘‘ You wouldn’t have us take the 
first that comes?” a girl will say; “and how can we know whether we 
like them unless we go with them?” How, indeed! In the crowded 
homes of the poor there is little room for quiet social intercourse, and 
parents have no time, if they had the inclination, to superintend the 
matrimonial ventures of their daughters. So soquaintance begins in 
the course of work or at some festivity, and ripens on trips to Kew 
Gardens and Hampstead Heath, is fostered by treatings to the theatre 
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or music hall, and culminates riot Jack gets a rise in wages and 
Jane has saved up enough for a wedding dress and her share of the 
furniture. 

Such a pair will, perhaps, have as good a ETE of happiness as 
any; they have learned to know each other under the ordinary 
routine of workaday life, and it is not left to marriage to divulge the 
failings of temper and character on either side. From a worldly 
point of view their position will not seem much to boast of to young 
people who regard money in the bank and a fixed income as indis- 
pensable conditions of life. Capital they have none, beyond what 
they may possess of skill and strength. Any little savings will be 
invested in the home, which—like Traddles—they mostly pick up bit 
by bit; beginning even: before they have turned their attention 


“a towards any particular mate. The girl, if she is of the better sort, 


will probably have managed to get a sewing-maochine on the hire 
system, and this will go a long way towards furnishing the single 
room in which they start life together, During the first year, while 
the wife is still earning, many little articles of luxury will be added, 
which will gradually disappear as the family increases and troubles . 
accumulate. Have you never wondered, on looking in at the pawn- 
brokers windows, where all the gaudy little overmantels, and 
elaborate tea-servioes, and numberless plated spoons and forks come 
from? They are the harvest of the first “bad times” after marriage. 
Tt is not quite such a tragedy as it appears, though sad enough; 
“ gelling the home” is with Kast Londoners a recognised method of 
raising money, and many articles are avowedly bought with a view to 
being handy for the pawnbroker. It is a part of their principle of 
life, the subordination of future heeds to present fancies, and they 
argue that it is better to enjoy luxuries while they can than to have 
money lying idle in the savings-bank. 

- Were it not for this false economy of borrowing from the future 
which vitiates all poorer London (and makes co-operative-atores an 
impossibility), young people of this class might find it no bad venture 
to throw in their lots together, and trust to their own right hands to 
pull them throngh‘life. But ata little lower level we find courage 
degenerating into foolhardiness, and self-confidence into a childish 
inability to foresee even the inevitable claims of the future. ,What is 
to be said for instances like the following, which are to be numbered, 

not by tens or hundreds, but by thousands ? 

A. B. is aged twenty-one, and has a wife and three children to 
support ; he does it by turning a piano-organ to the accompaniment 
of a tin whistle. His story is that he was put to work at fourteen, 
got tired of it, ran away to sea and got tired of that; he came home, 
and at sixteen married a girl of fifteen, and was obliged to do what- 
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ever ke could to keap her. . He is a well-made, active, rather intel- 
ligent young fellow, capable of doing better things by nature, but 
hopelessly dragged down by the responsibilities he ii so recklessly 
assumed, 
= 0. D. is another sort; dull mentally and feeble physically, he has 

never supported even himself for a whole year, but has always been: 
kept by his widowed mother through the winter. Last year he 
married a girl of eighteen, rather pretty and as helpleas as a baby. 
He explains that he thought that two could get along as well as one, 
and ‘‘ perhaps something might turn up.” . Something has turned up, . 
and there are now three to keep; the mother declines the addition to 
her already iay burden, and thə workhouse looms large Petr 
them. 

Couples such as ‘these will not even wait to get a decent re l 

together. Anold bedstead and bedding, two ricketty chairs and a 
table to matgh, a strip of greasy carpet and two or three cracked cups 
and sancers—these will be collected from sympathising neighbours,.or 
‘picked up for a few halfpence from the costermonger’s stalls, and will 
satisfy the highest expectations of the young people. There are 


‘thousands of such homes which have not cob 10s. to get together, and ` 


would not realise 5s, if sold, and these afford all of deċenoy and comfort 
at which their owners aim. 

Another, and no lees fatal, kind of recklessness is illustrated by the 
following case: E. F., a young man already advanced in consump- 
tion, Marries a eripplad girl, incapable of doing anything beyond a 
little needlework: He had a little business, and was doing fairly ` 
well, but shortly after marriage was told that his only chanoe of life’ 
depended upon his passing the next winter in a milder climate. He 
sold the business and handed over.the greater part of the proceeds to 
his wife for the support of herself and the child during: his absence ; 
but she, resenting the thought of being left, invested the whole 
amount next day in a “ melodeon ” (from what I can-gather s large 
and expensive kind of musical box) and defied him to go and leave 
her destitute. ‘He did not go, and from that time forward they sank 
lower and lower, picking up a living in the atreeta, buying old clothes ` 
and selling them, sgain, and supported largely by charity, until he 
died and left her with two children to bring up aa best she may. | l 

What can be expected of lives in whioh the responsibilities are meb | 
in this spirit? You will find the results most manifest in the lower 
class Board schools. The troops of ragged, dirty, stunted little 
urchins, neglected, and crippled in mind and body, that you will see 
there, are the offspring of these reckless marriages. Follow them 
home, and you will see the ruined lives of their parenta; the mothers 
are either worn-out dfudges before they have reached middle-age, or 
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have developed’ into the careless slatterns who live on the door-step 
gossiping with like-minded neighbours; the fathers, with all, self- 
respect crushed ont of them, sre reduced to picking up odd jobs at the 
street corner, and live more in the public-houge than in their wretched 
homes. When we think, farther, what the children brought up in 
such surroundings must become, this question of improvident marriage 
shows itself as one of the most serious of modern social life. 

The root of the mischief lies in the overcrowding in our large’ 
towns. Too often marriage is accepted aa the only way of escape 
from conditions which have become unbearable. Family life which 
is carried on in one or two rooms is bad enough when the family still 
consists of children ; as they grow up to be young men and women it 
becomes intolerable. Nor is it a simple matter for the young people 
to be independent, even when they are earning sufficient to support 
themselves. ‘There are’ very few amongst the less educated classes 
who can endure the solitude of living quite alone, even if it were an 
easier matter than it is to break away from the home-life without some 
obvious excuse. For girls, moreover, it is hardly desirable; while to 
young men the prospect of preparing their own meals and doing 
their own household work is not an attractive one. The same over- 
crowding which makes family life dificult makes boarding in most 
cases impossible, and the one solution they have found to the problem 
. is to look round for a more or less suitable companion. How far 
well conducted boarding-houses for young men and women may meet 
the difficulty is an experiment yet to be tried; the great point will 
be to ensure their being well conducted without making them too 
oppressive for natures little wont to discipline and much given to 
self-indulgence. 

Much of the evil is due also to false ideas about life which are not 
peculiar to the people of whom we are speaking. It is not only in 
the lower classes that girls are allowed to think, and even made to 
feel, that a woman’s life has no legitimate interests outside those of 
marriage, and that, therefore, to lose an opportunity of getting married 
. may be to miss all of good which life has to offer. Nor are those 
who should be the teachers of the young on such important matters 
wholly without blame; their doctrine that to discourage early 
marriage is to encourage immorality is a gross injustice to the great. 
majority of the poor—perhaps, if they did but know it, the greatest of 
which they have as a class to complain at the present day. Evil 
enough there is, as all know who have much to do with the poor; 
but those amongst whom these marriages take place are just those 
who still have a respect for such obligations as they have been taught 
to recognise, and they are far more likely to sink to a lower level in 
- consequence of their imprudence than they would be in conse- 
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„quence of ai teaching and warning. -Às it is TN are acting 
up to the highest standard which has been set before them, and we 
have no right to assume that if they are-.ahown one still higher they 
will not aim at that also, To realise that the people have a capacity 
for rising as well se falling is the next step towards the social 
. Utopia, in which no one will enter upon the responsibilities of 
marriage without a fair proepect of being able to bring up a family in 
~ decency and comfort. 

H. Deor. 


<1 


NEW ZEALAND UNDER FEMALE 
FRANCHISE. 


i the event of no one better qualified than myself, by knowledge 

of New Zealand and ite politics, offering a reply to Mr. Bake- 
well’s paper, ‘‘ New Zealand ander Female Franchise,” in the February 
Nineteenth Century, I shall be glad to be allowed to make a few 
comments upon it, ' 

Mr. Bakewell objects strongly to the existing system of public 
elementary education in the colony, and also to the principle of local 
option in regard to licensing. But for these, whether they are good 
or bad, the women voters are not responsible. Pablic elementary 
education, free, compulsory and secular, was established by ‘Jaw in 
New Zealand several years ago, long before women had ‘votes; and 
some excellent authorities, including Sir George Grey, whom even 
. Mr. Bakewell speaks of with respect, declare that in their opinion 
it is one of the best educational systems inthe world. Mr. Bakewell, 
however, almost loses his head in the violence of his opposition to it, 
and his grievance against the women appears to be that on the firat 
oocasion on which they had the opportunity of voting they did not 
sweep it away. A careful perusal of his pages induces the belief 
that he has made a mistake somewhere ; for instance, on page 271, he 
pays of the present generation of New Zealand, who have grown up 
under the existing school system: “ They never read the Bible at 
school, and there is no such book at home; they never go to Sunday- 
school, or to church, except to look after some girl; and they are as 
destitute of any religious sentiment as a horse or a cow.” While on 
page 278, describing the streeta of Auckland on November 28, 1898, 
the day of the election when women voted for the first time, he says 
the place. was all very quiet and orderly, and that there were “not 
half as many people about the streets as on Sunday afternoon, when 
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the children are going to Swnday-school, or on Sunday evening, when. 


people are going to church.” Mr. Bakewell may choose which of 
these horses he will ride; he cannot ride on both. One or other of 
these passages must be incorrect, and the suspicion arises that ‘he is 
more likely to be mistaken as to the state of mind and conscience of 
his .countrymen than he i is upon the crowd in the streets on Sunday 
afternoon and evening. ' One cannot certainly picture horses and 
cows trooping to church, nor foals and calvea crowding the streeta. on 
„their way to Sunday-sachool. Even if Mr. Bakewell were able to 
prove the accusations of the earlier passage, would it not, from his 
own point of view, be consolatory to know that the men who never 


go to church, “ except to look after some girl,” now share political s 


power with the girls who, one may hope, attend church with a more 
seemly object in view?  ' 

A special effort has lately been made in New Zealand to get ao 
Government grant for the’ Roman Catholic denominational schools, 
answering to, if not identical with, the Obristian Brothers’ Schools in 
Ireland. This effort has not been successful; but in a population 
largely consisting of Scotch Presbyterians, English Methodists, and 
other Protestanta, this will hardly-excite surprise, and certainly does 
not justify the accusation that the New Zealander, man or woman, is 
indifferent to religion. Mr. Bakewell himself confesses as much, and 
;also gives away his whole’case against the women when he says, 
“The scheme for endowing denominational schools is at present out- 
side practical politics. There is hardly.a candidate who dares to 88¥ 
he will vote for it.” 

- Mr. Bakewell has eee himself that the woman of New 
Zealand support the existing educational system because they think 
it offers a better chance than any other for their children to get 
their living as teachers. He does not offer one tittle of evidence for- 


this wholesale sccugation, and he does a good deal to show that it is. | 


baseless, both as to the fact of how the women voted and their 
reasons for voting. For it must be remarked that he saya that this: 
question of secular elementary education is one of two points in 
whioh “the female vote will be practically unanimous, and will go 

the Ministerial candidates.’ Now as women are nearly half” 


the population of New Zealand, and there is now universal suffrage in: 


the colony, if their vote had been unanimous, and had gone against. 
the Ministerial candidates, the Government would have been severely: 
beaten: Mr. Bakewell wrote the sentence just quoted before the day: 
of the election, illustrating afresh the dangers of prophecy ; for, as a 
matter of fact, the Government secured a majority so large as practi- 


cally to annihilate the opposition, securing fifty-four supporters in a. 


house numbering seventy-four in all. 
` Turning now to the question of local option, there is no doubt a. 


f 
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strong party in New Zealand which for some years has supported both 
women’s suffrage and local option; but this party carried local option 
before they carried women’s suffrage, and therefore women have 
neither the responsibility, nor the credit (according to the point of 
view taken) for this change in the law. In New Zealand, as in 
England, the party which support total prohibition of the liquor 
traffic is largely recruited from those men and women who have 
suffered a martyrdom ,from drunken relatives. If there were no 
drunkards there would be no prohibitionista, This Mr. Bakewell 
fully admite: it seems to me that it should help all of us to take a 
more or less kindly view of the prohibitionists’ frame of mind, even 
if we are convinced that it is wholly unjustifiable in itself. Acute 
personal suffering warps the judgment, and allowance must always be 
made for it. If the women of any locality are very mad for pro- 
hibition, it is a sion that many homes and many hearts have been 
broken by drunkenness. But it is evidently very easy to exaggerate 
the amount of drunkenness and the corresponding amount of demand 
for prohibition, This is the second of the two points on which 
Mr. Bakewell said, before the election, that the female vote in New 
Zealand would be unanimous and would go against the Government ; 
and he gives as a reason that the Government had recently brought . 
in a Bul to convert the annual licence of a public-house into a licence 
practically lasting for three years. As has been already pointed ont, 
the women’s vote could not have gone heavily against the Government, 
or they would not have secured the large majority they have secured. 
The animus in Mr. Bakewell’s mind against women’s suffrage has 
obscured his sense of humour. He relates how one young woman 
declared that the first thing she wished to do with her vote was “to 
have an Act of Parliament passed to burn down every public-house 
in New Zealand.” “ At first,” writes Mr. Bakewell, “I thought she 
"was jesting, but it was soon evident that she was terribly in earnest ; 
jor her mother, who was present, gravely argued against this view of the 
case” (p. 271). We all know that old lady. We recognise her as 
the lineal descendant of the Scotchman who, when Lamb remarked 
at's supper somewhere about 1810, to whioh the sons of Burns 
had been invited, that he wished their father could have joined 
them, solemnly observed that this was impossible, since Burns was 
dead. If Mr. Bakewell had kept his head cool, he would have 
recognised her too, and would have known how provocative she and 
her kind are of audacious statements on the part of their young 
friends. Mr. Bakewell concludes his anecdote with the words: “ The 
fact was that the young woman’s husband was a sailor.” I haye 
given much thought to this statement, but cannot form any guess as’ 
to its bearing on the young woman's views, nor upon the condition of 
New Zealand “ under female franchise.” The New Zealand Electoral 
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Bill contains special provisions to facilitate the recording of the votes 
of seamen, therefore there is no cryptic acousation in the sentence to 
the effect that the fiery young woman who wished to burn the publio- 
houses and not use them, could vote, while her husband, who possibly 
wished to use them’and not burn them, could not vote. The passage 
remains obscure, 

‘There is one other statement in Mr. Bakewell’ g article to which I 
should like to refer. It is the following, on p. 270: “I am writing , 
on the eve of the election, and it is impossible even to make a 
plausible guess at the result of to-morrow’s poll, because no one 
can form the least idea how the women will vote.” .... “ Some 
married men who have been accustomed to rule their households 
despotically, and whose womankind tremble before their frown, do 
not: hesitate to sey that their women will vote in compliance with 
the demands of their paterfamilias. But it is certain that it is just 
in ‘these families, which are rare enough nowadays, that the women 
will avail themselves of the secrecy of the ballot, and vote as it pleases 
them:” Jt is almost unnecessary to point ont that if the ballot- acts 
in this way it fulfils the purpose for which it was invented—-namely, 
the protection of the voter. from undue influence. The domestic 
tyrant gives a proof in his own person that the wages of sin ia death ; 
he expecta to influence his family, and finds that the love from which 
the influences would have grown is cold and dead. The ballot will 
be a dead letter in a ica where the father treats ue children as 
friends and freemen. 

Mr. Bakewell states, TE on December 1, modai after the 
result of the electidns was known, that “ The men elected are nearly 
- all, with only one or two exceptions, of the most unéducated claas in 
the community, either the lowest bourgeois or mere carpet-baggers. 
They have displaced men of education and experience. Such are the 
results of Female Franchise.” He has a right to his opinion, but it’ 
is by no means confirmed by other observers. The correspondent in 
Wellington of the Sydney Morning Herald wrote on December 9: >. 

“ It was claimed by the advocates of women’s 8 ) that the women’s, 
vote would tend to a distinct tion of politics. ‘This has proved to'be’ 
the case. . Women, in the bulk, all over the colony have considered personal 
pga! above party, and have voted, in the majority of instances, for men’ 

ige character and repute. The result is that the new Parliament is 
SRR AE Cate of the last in character. [t will be an eminently | 
usiness like, and respectable House, yet a very Radical 
penne? 


We may, therefore, at all eventa, sak our friends in ` England to 
suspend their judgment on this point till more evidence is to hand. ` 
.To sum up: Mr. Bakewell’s article would lead a hasty reader to 
suppose that the women voters of New Zealand are responsible where _ 
they. are’ not’ responsible—that is, for the state of the law upon 
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education and upon licending which has grown up entirely “ under 
male franchise.” He contradicts himself in every other page. He 
gays that it is impossible to prophesy how the women will vote (p. 270), 
and then proceeds to make a positive prophecy how they will vote 
(p. 272), and finally shows (p. 274) conclusively that he has prophesied 
wrong, because, while he had predicted that the womem would be 
practically unanimous against the Government, the Government 
actually secured a large majority. This enables us to. contemplate 
with a considerable degree of cheerfulness his concluding prophecy. 
His last words are: “ We shall probably for some years to come be 
a dreadful object-lesgon to the rest of the British Empire.” The 
voice of hope whispers, ‘‘ All his other prophecies were wrong, why 
not this one wo?” But “New Zealand under female franchise” has 
afforded one object-leason of an already well-known fact—viz., that 
it is very exasperating to a prophet when people will do none of the 
things which he has predicted they would certainly do. 


MILLIOENT GARRETT FAWCETT. 


THE HOUSE ‘OF LORDS AND 
BETTERMENT. 


` ’ 


Y the courtesy of Lord Onslow I have received a leaflet com- 
posed by him, which gives his views of the position which 
her Majesty’s Ministers, the House of Lords, and thé London Comty 
Council respectively occupy on the question of Betterment. And I 
look .back to a letter written by the Duke of Argyll to the Times 
which, though I have unluckily lost the date, I cut out and kept, 
because, with all respect to other opponente, I think that the Duke 
has addressed himself to the matter more explicitly and clearly than ` 
any one else. The merits of the proposal with which he deals are 
distinct from the tactics of the combatants with which Lord Onalow . 
deals; but the two portions of the controversy are much mixed up, 
and the tiaba haa ban miad sack esac: by the abstract 
“merits as by the practical refusal of the House of Lords to look at the 
merita at all. 

The Duke of Argyll agrees with his opponenta that there is great 
misapprehension both of facts and principles in some quarters; 
but he thinks that it lies with ‘them, ‘and they that it lies with 
him. Now the London Council have launched a measure for 1804 
in all substantial respects similar to that of -1893. Hence the 
relevancy of this paper, which is not designed to ‘stir the ashes of a 
dead controversy, but to elucidate a living one.’ Am I too sanguine 
in hoping that a methodical statement will help to show what are the `’ 
real questions to be debated? I admit that I am an advocate of one 
side, as the Duke and Lord Onslow are of the other; but. conflicting 
adyocacies are often useful for marking ont the true field of battle. 

-. The principle relied on by the London Council is this, that when - 
improvements are made at the public cost, it is just that property 
which, apart from the general benefit, has its value enhanced in some 
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special way, shall contribute to the cost in aome special way. Jam 
not now distinguishing between persons who have various interests 
in the enhanced property, nor do I discuss the refined question 
whether the desired process is taxation or not. For the present pur- 
pose I put the property and all who enjoy it on the one side, and 
those who wish to charge it on the other. And if, when people are 
made to pay something, they call it taxation, I will not complain 
of their lack of subtlety. 

The condition of London local taxation has long been the subject 
of serious discontent, and it was the most potent of the canses 
which led to the movement for a common representative govern- 
ment. of London. Though the London Council cannot of itself 
readjust taxation, every body knew that when once Londoners were 
brought together in a single elective body they would do what 
other such bodies do—they would go beyond mere administration and 
pay attention to matters specially affecting their constituenta, and that 
local taxation would be one of the first of these matters. Of course 
their action in this respect has been denounced as an illegal usurpa- 
tion by those whp do not like its tendency; but it is the inevitable 
outcome of representative institutions. Whatever the letter of the 
law may assign as the special duties of a representative body, it, is cer- 
tain on adequate occasion to become the mouthpiece of its constituenta. . 
London Vestries have constantly done, and still do, what the Council 
is doing : they express a corporate opinion on the laws affecting their 


own public, and take such corporate action as they can to influence 


those laws; especially they do so in the case of rates, which are 
imposed by their agency, and the amount of which may be affected 
by their judgment. The Vestries indeed have little influence, partly 
because they are disunited, partly because they represent the 
inhabitants very imperfectly. The’ London Council is a different - 
affair. It is a single body, resting on a broad popular basis, and not 
hampered by property qualifications for membership. The deliberate 
opinion of such a body on a London matter is entitled to a respectful 
hearing, even when first uttered; and if it is adhered to through 
changes of individual members, and supported by the, electors, it. 
ought to be, not conclusive, but the strongly preponderating opinion 
in London affairs. 

Now the Council has addressed its attention to various modes of 
improving London taxation, and one of the modes is that of betterment, 
which I have above described. I, like others, utter my feeble protest 
against the ill-constructed and quite unnecessary new word, and, like 


_ others, yield to an irresistible power: usus, quem penes arbitrium est et 


jus a norma loquends. 
Whatever its name, the thing has through years of battle won 
general adhesion. Most of the opponents of the Council pay some 
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homage to the principle, even if it be only lip-homgge. On the 
other hand, it is universally agreed that the application of the prin- 
ciple is a matter of great difficulty, and that any plan for it requires 
careful examination before being put into action. The Council has 
been engaged for some years in framing a plan fit for adoption. One 
was produced in 1889, and embodied in a Bill which was rejected by 
the House of Commons. . Like most first attempts, it was defective. 
There were other proposals made, but none which. could pass the suc- 
cessive ordeals of Committee, of Council, and of the House of Commons, 
till the present scheme, propounded in the Bill of 1898. It is neces- 
gary to give the outline of the scheme in that Bill as it came before 
the’ House of Lords. 

I must commence by explaining a matter which has been 
grievously misunderstood in the House of Lords—-vis., the meaning of 
an expression very well known elsewhere, “ the Limits of Deviation.” 
- When it is proposed to exeoute a work, say a road, and to take land 
for it, the promoters are required to state in their Bill the utmost 
extent of the land over which they desire to have powers of purchase. 
The road itself may require only half of the land specified ; but, as 
in the course of the work it may be found necessary to deviate to the 
right or the left, it is reasonable and usual to give to the promoters 
powers of acquiring land which they may not want. The extent of 
land specified is known as the “ Limite of Deviation.” Within the 
limits, the promoters may acquire any part of the land, but need not 
take the whole. Beyond them, they can take nothing-at all. The 
limits are carefully defined by plans; all the interests affected within 
them are protected by notice. Ultimately they are settled by Parlia- 
ment; that is to say, by the Committees and the House, who pasa the 
. Bil into law. 

In some of these London Improvement Bills limita have been fixed, 
‘not only for deviation, but within which the promoters might pur- 
chase any land out and ont for recoupment. That plan Has proved 
- to be a failure, and it need not be regarded now. In the Bill under 
‘consideration, the limits fixed are for the ordinary purpose of deviation 
in executing the works.” / 

The Betterment scheme of 1898 is a very cautious one.’ It does 
not propose, as was formerly done, to charge land beyond the limits. 
_ of deviation. It comtences by a statement of the general principle 
in general terme. But it only affects land within the limits of 
devistion. Within those limita, the lands, “or some of them,” shall 
be liable to an improvement charge in respect of “ any increased 
value or benefit” which they may derive from the improvements. 
The course of procedure is as followa: The Council make the first 
move, in the shape of an assessment. ‘There they are to state their 
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views a8 to the lands to be charged, as to the amount of enhanced 
value, and'the names of the persons interested. ‘The charge is to be 
a yearly payment of 3 per cent..on one-half of the enhanced value. 
In their turn, the owners of the lands may object that they ought 
not to be assessed at all, or not so much’; that omitted lands ought 
to be brought in; or that the wrong persons have been named as 
liable to pay. In case of disputes, the Local Government - Board is 
to appoint an arbitrator to decide them ; and his award is to be final. ° 
With respect to the incidence of the charge as between varidus owners, 
if the freehold owner is in possession of the land between the date: of 
the Act and that of the award, he is to pay it; if not, the arbitrator 
is to consider the several interests in the Jand, and he may either 
postpone the commencement of the charge, or may apportion its 
incidence between the freeholders and others during any existing 
term of years. In that process he is to have regard to, contracts. - 
The claims of the Council are to be made within seven -years after 
the passing of the Act. 

Of course there are a number of subsidiary provisions; but I 
think that the above gives an accurate account of the scheme of 1898. 
It was passed by the Council without any dissentient voice. It came 
before a hybrid Committee of the House of Commons, and there 
unfortunately, I know not why, the members voted as if on some 
national party question between the Government and the Opposition. 
' The result was a majority of one in favour of the scheme. When it 
came before the House, national party divisions were not followed ; 
many members of the Opposition supported the scheme, and ib was 
carried by a large majority, both of the House at large and of the 
London members. So it came up to the House of Lords. ; 

In ordinary circumstances such a Bill would -have been read a 
second time at once, with more or less comment on its provisions, and 
sent to a Committee. But such was the animosity excited by the 
proposal for betterment, that Lord Portsmouth gave notice to move 
the rejection of the Bill, and Lord Onslow moved the following 
resolution: ‘‘ That this House, before asaenting to, the second reading 
of this Bill, desires to express ita opinion that proposals for the 
assessment of capital values instead of annual values, and for creating 
new and arbitrarily-defined areas of taxation, such as are contained in 
clause 41 of the Bill, ought not to be embodied in a private Bill ; but, 
if found just and equitable, should be based on general principles laid 
down by Parliament.” The first motion was withdrawn, but the second 
was carried by a majority such as Liberal Peers are accustomed to when- 
ever the proposal before the House is obnoxious to the Tory leaders. 

The principal speakers against the scheme were Lord Onslow 
and the Duke of Argyll, and the topics they dwelt upon should be 
observed. Lord Onslow, thinking “it might be possible to devise a 
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scheme under which property should contribute when it was really 
benefited,” also thought it improper to do so until we had taken in 
hand another subject not affecting enhanced properties—vis., the 
‘compensation of other persons whose property might be deteriorated. 
Then he alleged that “the County Oouncil aaked Parliament to 
empower them to select for themselves in an arbitrary manner the area 
over which the taxation. should be spread, and even the individuals 
* within that area who should be the subjects of taxation.” The Duke 
insisted on the same topic. Hè spoke of the Bill as a proposal to 
confiscate property: ‘‘ Was the property of a partionlar locality to 
_ be placed at the absolute power of the local authority $” *' 

‘Now, it must always be borne in mind that the opponents of the 
scheme were intending to prevent ita consideration by a Committee, 
and that a detailed arrangement of this kind can only be thoroughly 
. handled in Committee, where matters may be talked over and difficulties 
_ explained till a thorough understanding is arrived at. It is a matter 
of practical if not absolute impossibility, in the fyll House, consider- 
ing the matter for the first time, to remove misconceptions, parti- 
cularly when the matter is-of a very special kind, familiar only to a 
few persons, and whan Peers have come with their mind set against 


the propoeal. I think it is incumbent on those who are refusing the | 


ordinary methods of examination to be peculiarly careful that they do 
not mislead their hearers. Now, I ask my readers to compare the 
words I have put im italica’ with the scheme itself. According to 
the scheme the Council may, within certain named Hmita fixed by, 
Parliament, claim a charge against lands on the condition of proving 


to the satisfaction of an independent arbitrator that their value haa” 


been enhanced. Aocording to the speakers, the Council is to have 
absolute power over the whole affair, and may fix the.area of lands 
‘and the persons to pay the charge at their own will and pleasure. 
is it possible to make a more complete mistake of the case to be 
decided ? Is it possible to point to any word m the Bill which on the 
most cursory view would give ground for such a mistake? Will the 
Duke of Argyll maintain that the misapprehension on this point is 
with his opponents and not with him ? 

The Duke made other remarks with some closer relation to ate 
matter contained in the Bill. They are more carefully elaborated in 
his letter to the Times, which I will deal with presently. But I must 
add that both the speakers, and especially Lord Onslow, dwelt with 
great emphaais on the general demerits of the. London County Council. 
I do not mention these attacks in order to answer them. I have 
confined myself to protesting against them, not because they are mn- 

just, though they are so, but first because ‘they obscure business by 
the introduction of passion; and secondly, because they are almost 
* Bee’ Hansard,” vol. xv. pp. 410-418, | 
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grotesquely irrelevant to the question raised by the resolution. The 
formal question, be it remembered, was whether betterment ahould be 
the subject of a public or private Bill?’ The real question was, whether 
the House should dismiss, summarily and withouf any detailed con- 
sideration, a scheme affecting Londoners, and coming to them under 
the sanction of the elected representatives of Londoners, both Muni- 
<ipal and Parliamentary, and of the House of Commons? What has. 
that. got to do with the general conduct of the London Council? 

When the Committee got the Bill they could do nothing with the 
scheme for betterment except’to strike it ont. So the Bill was, 
according to the Parliamentary euphemism, ‘‘ amended,” and in that 
state was passed to the House of Commons, That House insisted on 
the clause by a larger majority than before—about five to two ;. again 
including a majority of London members and some followers of Lord 
Salisbury. 

Now the House of Lords had an opportunity of reconsidering its 
action, and of rectifying ita errors respecting the nature of the Bul. 
I moved to agree with the action of the Commons, and a debate 
followed.* The speakers in opposition were Lord Onslow and Lord 
Salisbury. Lord Onslow’s further contribution to the case for refusing. 
to consider the scheme was that it is unjust to owners of. property ; E 
“ almost savage in itd ferocity to the unfortunate owners affected by it.” 
Lord Salisbury considered that the scheme was “the most inequitable 
of all the proposals which haye been made.” His reasons are that 
“‘the Bul does not find the person who is bettered,” and because the 
idea of the County Oouncil is that participation in the value of an 
‘Improvement is “ purely a question of proximity to it.” He adds: 

“ The plan of taking lines of deviation-—which we have never been allowed 
to see, and therefore I do not know exactly what they are—-this shows the 
manner in which this question, like others, has been dealt with—+this mode 
of taking two parallel lines, I suppose on each side of the street, and pre- 


suming that any person included therein will benefit by the improvement— 
has not the vaguest shadow of foundation.” 


As to the plan of arbitration, he objects to it because the arbitrator’ 
is to be asked to decide, not on questions of fact, but what will be the 
effect of an improvement which has not yet been carried out, upon 
various properties, which it has not yet therefore affected. 

Alas for the suitors of Parliament if this is the way in which the 
leader who holds the majority -of the House of Lords in the hollow of 
his hand is to treat their applications! I hope and believe that the cage 
' of the “London Council is quite peculiar in ita hardship. J must again 
request a comparison of the passages cited from “ Hansard” with the 
scheme itself. The guide of the House does not know what are limits 
of deviation ; appears to think that they are something under the 


* See “Hansard,” vol, xvi. p. 1584, st seq. 
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control of the Oouncil—up its sleeve, in fact; is not aware that they 
are settled by Parliament, that in this case they had been settled 
by the Commons, and that one of the things on which the judg- 
ment of the Lords was asked was the propriety of that settlement, or 
what other settlement should be made. And so he turns the pro- 
vision as to the limita absolutely topsy-turvy, and converts a restriction 

- upon the Council’s power of claiming betterment into a positive enact- 
” ment that persons in a given area shall be subject to it. Their very 
caution and moderation is turned against them: a maximum is treated - 
a8 & minimum; a safeguard against the Council as a preposterous 
extension of ita power. It is difficult to understand how any sup- 
position as to the nature of that mysterious and recondite thing, a 
limit of deviation, conld lead to such a misconstruction of the Bill. 
To me the scheme seems perfectly clear on this point; and if I was 
. to re-draw it in the light of Lord Salisbury’s misconception, I do not 
seo the way to improve it. There are two conditions for charging 
land: first, it must be within the limits ; and secondly, enhancement 
of value must be proved. And on that Lord Salisbury tells the House 
that proximity is made the sole teat of enhancement. Will the Duke 
of Argyll say that on this point the misapprehension rests with us, 
and not with our opponents? 

Lord Onslow did not explain in what way the owners (I fanoy he 
meant owners as distinguished from occupiers, or from ‘other persons 
having interests in the property) are ferociously treated ; nor can I 
discover. The freeholder is to pay, if in possession at the oritical 
moment. Why not, seeing that he representa the whole interest in 
perpetuity? If not in possession, the different interests are to be’ 
ascertained, and the incidence of payment settled by an arbitrator. 
There may be better ways of dealing with the matter, though I do 
not know them, but hardly any that is lesa ferocious, or any that is 
likely to be more fair to all parties. 

Such, however, were the reasons upon which the Lords refused to 
agree with the Commons. A third debate took place upon a proposal 
made by Lord Morley for a joint Committee of both Houses: * 


“ To consider and report whether, in the case of improvements sanctioned 
by Parliament and effected by the expenditure of public: funds, persons. the 
value of whose property is clearly increaged by an improvement, can equit- 
ably be Saure to contribute to the costs of the improvement, and if ao, 
in what cases and under what conditions Parliament should sanction the 
levying of such contributions in local Acts or Provisional Orders.” 


This was opposed on the part of ‘the Government, supported’ by the 
other side, and carried ; but it failed of effect, because the House of 
Commons refused to join in such a Committee. 
In his letter to the Times the Duke of Argyll addresses himself, 
* « Hansard,” vol. xvll. p. 1668. 
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as indeed he did previously in debate, not to the Bill, nor to any- 
thing said by me in introducing it, but to a paper issued by the 
County Council which I have not seen. Soin the House he addressed 
himself to a long argumentative paper with which he had been far- 
nished—in the interest, as I understood him, of the London County 
Council—before the firat debate. I doubt very much whether his 
extracta from that paper warrant his conclusions. But I do not care 
to disouas that question. The House was not asked to approve of the 
paper, but to send the Bill to a Committee, where it might be pro- 
perly examined, and modified if necessary; and we are not now 
arguing about either of the papers—at least I am not—but about the 
Bill of 1898, or its successor of 1894; and my weak head would only 
be confused, as I think the Dake’s stronger one has been, by reading 
that which is not the subject of our decision while neglecting Baas 
which is. 

The Duke agrees to the principle of betterment as I state it, arid 
as the Bill states it. But, he says, dolus latet in generalibus, and before 
we can tell whether any particular proposal is equitable, we must 
examine what it is. Very true—that is what I have been contending 
for; it is my point thas a scheme of mush detail cannot be properly 
understood till carefully examined, and therefore I urged the House 
to take the only course by which a large body can carefully examine 
such a matter. But that is the thing which the Duke of Argyll 
refused. He preferred summary .condemnation without examination, 
and, as I have shown, under grave misapprehension of the subject. 

The Dake goes on to say that the clause against which he voted | 
does three things against reason and equity: it adopts purely artificial 
and arbitrary modes (1) of selecting the men who have been bettered ; 
(2) of determining the amount of betterment; and (8) of charging 
each with his share. He further alleges that ths mode of ascertaining 
valués is new and purely speculative; its mode of defining or limiting . 
areas of betterment is new and arbitrary ; that the mode of fixing the 
incidence of charge between different interests in the same property is 
new and arbitrary; and that the powers put into the hands of the arbi- 
trator are most dangerous. A formideble indictment truly, if only 
it was founded on the clause itaelf, and not on some other document. 
The Dake does not refer to the expressions in the clause from which 
he has drawn his ideas; and he still leaves the impresion on one’s 
mind thatin framing his charges he has not had the original document 
before his eyes. ` 

Of course areas of betterment are wholly new things, and applica- 
tions of machinery to them must be new too. But where is the ` 
arbitrary character of limiting and defining the areas? The limits are 
fixed, not by the Council, but by Parliament, in the presence of 
every one affected, and they are dictated by the nature of the work 
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authorised. Definition, there is none attempted; nor is there any 
‘area of betterment; only an area beyond which no claim shall be 
made. Within that area the Oouncil must show that the lands, “ or 
some of them,” are liable to charge in consequence of value derived 
from the improvement. In case of dispute an impartial tribunal is. 
‘ to decide. So the area of betterment is simply such land as on inquiry 
is proved, to have been bettered. This is the common way of sur- 
charging lands—the rational way. The assessing authority claims ; 
the owner resista; and some authority—whether. assessment com- 
mittee, justices of peace, or arbitrator, cannot possibly signify in-prin- . ' 
ciple—decides. Does the Duke know any better way ? Or, if there 
is any better way, is there any less arbitrary ? At what point does 
the arbitrarineas come in? Let the Duke show us the expreasions of 
the acheme which contain it. He has not attempted that task yet, 
and when he does I think that, with all his ability, he. will find it too 
difficult for him..' But until he does it, he must not go on asserting 

that the misapprehension of the case rests with us and not with him: 

I have answered this particular charge minutely, partly because it 
has been the great battle-horse of our opponents, partly because it was 
desirable to prove the negative in qne instance, and I have selected 
the most important. But I cannot go on ecwie negatives for ever. 
' The Duke must prove the affirmative, which at present he has only 
asserted. I deny, in each instance that he has mentioned, that the 
scheme has any arbitrary character in it; and I assert that in these 
respecta the Duke has misapprehended the scheme. 

Now as to the arbitrator, on whom much turns, and who has been 
objected to on several grounds. The Duke of Argyll thinks it dangerous 
' to have ore appointed’ by a Government Office. But for many years 
past.such appointments have been sought for and made for questions 
very various; some very important; some very like these questions of 
betterment, Doubtless defeated parties express dissatisfaction at the 
result of such arbitration ; but that happens also with other tribunals ; 
and I have never known or heard of an instance in which partiality 
or misconduct was imputed ta the appointing authority or to the 
‘arbitrator appointed. The Duke’s objection has this merit, that it. 
fairly arises out of the subject-matter; but then tha common expe- 
rience of mankind is against ita validity. There is no misapprehen- 
sion of the scheme on this point, but I think he has spoken in 
ignorance of a prevailing ‘and vety useful practice. 

Lord Salisbury objects to an arbitrator because he is to'be asked 
to decide, not on questions of fact, but what will be the effect of an- 
improvement that has not been carried owt upon properties which it has 
not yet affected. That objection bas not, I think, the merit of 
arising out of the subject-matter. If the London Gomncil had pro- 
posed to charge lands on account of value derived from non-existing im- 
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provements, they would have deserved much of the disparaging 
observations which have been made upon them. But they only pro- 
pose to claim against land enhanced by improvements; which the 
natural man and the legal man, and I should have thought the poli- 
tical man also, would take to mean improvements, not merely talked 
about, but effected and visible to the naked eye. 

The Duke objects to the arbitrator because he must speculate on 
values not actual, but perhaps long deferred or wholly uncertain. I ` 
do not think that is the meaning of the clause. Of course in a sense 
any value not ascertained by market-dealing is speculative. If I 
add another story to the house I live in, the first thing that occurs to 
me is an increased demand for rates and income-tax and honse-duty. 
How is that ascertained ? Only by speculation or guessing. Rate- 
able value is defined by the law to be the annual rent which a tenant 
holding under certain conditions might reasonably be expected to pay 
after deducting the probable annual average cost of repairs and other 
things. How is that to be ascertained where the proparty has not 
been sold or re-let? Clearly by guessing. Nobody has found any 
other way. The rating authorities make the first guess, and as they 
are generally possessed of experience and local knowledge they guess 
‘ wall, and disputes arise only in few cases. Disputes are finally 
settled by the Court of Quarter Sessions, who may be more impartial, 
but cannot have any greater certainty, than the parties interested. 
Again, there is considerable uncertainty in the value of property 
“ ripening ” for building. But experienced men can and do value 
such property for divers purposes with reasonable approximation to 
the market valuë and to the satisfaction of the parties concerned. I 
cannot see anything more speculative in the process proposed by the 
clause under debate than in processes which take place every day all- 
over London without much friction or error, though involving “ specu- 
lation ” as to increase of values not yet tested by any higgling of the 
market. . . 

The question to be decided, as I understand, is whether there has 
or has not been an enhancement of value which, if the property were 
now let or sold, would affect its price. Ido not conceive it to be the 
intention or effect of the clause to set an arbitrator speculating on 
what may or may not happen fifty, or, for the matter of that, 1000 
years hence, when nothing has yet occurred to affect the price. ° 
Perhaps the language of this part of the clanse may admit of improve- 
-ment on consideration by a Committee, but summarily to reject the 
whole scheme for a suggested difficulty of this kind is to follow a 
very harsh, unusual, and inconvenient course. 

Let now us suppose that the objections made to the scheme were really 
raised by it, instead of being mostly imaginary. Why should it not 
have gone toa Committee ? Even if it were true that it gives arbitrary 
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powers to the Oouncil, that it ae properties on the sole ground that 
they lie near to the improvements, that it treats owners with savage 
ferocity, that it chooses an arbitrator instead of some better tribunal, 
‘that it gives him tasks too diffloult to perform, that it omits direc- 
tions which might usefully guide him, could not all these things have 
been dealt with in Committee ? If the clause was then found hope- 
leealy vicious, it could be struck out. But then it would be struck 
` ont, not under delusions as to its meaning, but after due examination 
and upon some relevant ground. When we correct the supposi- 
tion, and find that far the most important and the most formidable- 
sounding of these charges have no basis whatever in fact, and that 
others are matters of draughtemanship or of doubtful opinion, it stands 
out as a lamentable thing that the majority of the House should have 
been induced by its leaders upon such reasons to reject, withont any 
proper consideration, a plan which is the outcome of years of 
labour, which is founded on principles generally admitted to be just, 
which has found undisputed acceptance among the municipal repre- 
sentatives of Londoners, and acceptance by large majorities among 
_ their national representatives, and among, the representatives of the 
nation generally. 

_ I now turn to Lord Onslow’s leaflet, of which the firat paragraph 
rons thus: 

“Persistent misrepresentation for party purposes makes it desirable 
that the exact facts should be known as to the quarrel which the 
London County, Council, in alliance for party purposes with” her 
Majesty's Government, seek to fasten on the Upper Honse,.” 

Those who have read my account of the quarrel will probably be 
reminded of the famous quarrel which the lamb sought to fasten on 
the wolf. ‘There was no quarrel when the Bill of 1898 was intro- 
duced. It is all due to a series of hostile acts on the part of the 
House of Lords. As regards party misrepresentation, I disclaim it 
for myself and for all those with whom I have acted. And I make 
no counter-charge. I only say there has been grievous misapprehen- 
sion on the part of the noble Lords on whom I have been commenting, 
owing apparently to their omission to read the Bill they were 
denouncing. 

Lord Onslow appeals to the ratepayers and to the shamed of 
* London to condemn the County Council and her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. J don’t think the unemployed, as such, have any concern in 
the matter. But I also appeal to the ratepayers, or rather to the 
electors,of London, to support their representatives against the obloquy 
brought on them by their honest endeavours to improve the state of 
London local taxation. And I have written this paper because I 
think that Londoners ought to know the mode in which thia better- 
ment question has been treated by the two Houses of Parliament, 
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end I believe that this Review, if not read by the mass, will be read 
by those who are in the habit of communicating with them on the 
platforms of London. 

Lord Onslow’s complainta are to this effect: that in the House of 
Commons her Majesty’s Government refused to make a joint Com- 
mittee, and that the County Council, rather than accept the Bul 
without the betterment clause, dropped it, and thereby postponed 
other works to which it related. And he cites Mr. Torr, a County 
Councillor, as “admitting ” that the Progressive majority of the 
Council wanted a good question to fight the Lords on, and so elected 
to perpetuate this quarrel. 

Now, assuming that Mr. Torr said what is ascribed to him, what 
was his commission to edmit anything on the part of the majority? 
Doubtless he spoke for himself. But. supposing he correctly inter- 
preted the mind of the majority, let me make a remark on that. 
First, in the debates on. Lord Onslow’s ‘reaolution, noble lords, and: 
especially Lord Onslow himself, had gone out of their way to make 
contumelious attacks on the Council. Secondly, it is very easy for 
those who live in the serene atmosphere of the House of Lords to 
forget—but the County Council does not forget, nor do Londoners 
forget—how much honest, good work has been brought to nought by 
the House of Lords. In the year 1893 the Conncil came to Parlia- 
ment for just five things beyond their usual requirements. All five 
were granted by the House of Commons, and all five refused by the 
House of Lords. These were: the opening of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
permission to spend a small sum (£10,000, I think) on inquiries; a 
voice in the Conservancy of the Thames, in which Londoners have a 
far greater interest than all the world besides; a more adequate voice. 
in the Conservancy of the Lea; and this. Betterment clause. In two 
"cages, owing to the firmness of ‘the House of Commons in insisting 
on their view, a modified arrangement was made; but that does not 
affect the significance of the original flat refusal of the House of Lords. 
In every one of theae things, a plausible reason, satisfactory to some 
minda, might be given for refusing it; but can anybody think that in 
all five cases it was the reasons which determined the. House of Lords 
one way and the House of Commons the ‘other? Every Londoner 
knows that it was because the sympathies of the House of Commons 
were with the Londoners, and those of the House of Lords against 
them. If therefore some angry feeling shonld find place in the 
hearts of County Councillors, and even if some. angry words should 
rise to their lips, after all, they are human beings, and are acting as 
such beings do commonly act when exposed to hostile blows a accom- 
panied by gratuitous and unjust contumely. 

. I really do not know whether the majority of the County Council 
have acted to any extent under the influence of enge or not, I 
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myself would much rather see these matters pedceably settled on 
some reasonable footing.. I voted for Lord Morley’s motion, dis- 
sociating myself for the occasion from those whose judgment I usually 
-follow in public affairs. Not because the Committee would do any | 
direct good. As for the principle submitted to them, it had won ita 
way through long years of controversy, and they had only got to . 
affirm it. As to methods, it would be very marvellous if they could. 
strike out anything of value, because we were putting the cart before 
the horse, reversing all’our usual processes, and looking for general 
rules before obtaining any body of particulars from which they could 
‘be extracted. Some valuable codes of law which enter into our 
daily practicéd ‘have been built up from successful experimente tried 
first in private Bills—+.g., the various Consolidation Acta, the Settled 
Estates Acta, and many others... The House of Commons, after much — 
‘discussion, decided, and Lord Morley, the usual guide of the House of 
Lords in matters of practice, gave his opinion, that the method 
followed by the Council was right, or was at least in accordance with 

- long usage. Lord Salisbury appears to have, pro hdc vice, a contempt 
for time-honoured and philosophical practice. He said we were 
applying to unlucky Londoners the maxim Mai experimentum in 
corpore vili, and he imputed to us the absurdity of denying to a. 
Committee of Parliament sufficient wisdom to decide matters which 
yet we could commit to an arbitrator. Of course there is no ` 
similarity between the two cases. The arbitrator is:to decide on 
concrete questions in single cases, most, if not all, of a kind familiar 
to him: the fact of increased value, its’ amount, and the proper distri- 
bution of a charge among various intereste. The Committee would 
have to invent -methods of procedure of an abstract kind applicable 
to ‘a multitude of varying cases, and to the multifarious varieties of 
interesta into which properties may be cut up. I believe they could 
not usefully do any such thing, and that if they did lay down general 
rules without experience of particular cases, they would be as likely 
to embarrass as to guide. 

My motive in voting for Lord- Morley’s motion was simply for its’ 
indirect effect. .I thought it was meant as a peace offering, and that 
when the Committee met together, though we should not obtain much 
guidance as to “ cases and conditions,” we should obtain the removal of , 
the extraordinary misapprehensions I have been relating, and an un- 
derstanding of the case, on ‘the part of several Peers to whom in their 
turn the House of Lords would listen. I had perfect confidence as to 
this result of such an inguiry, and I prefer that way of settling the 
question to the more combative way it seems we shall have to follow. 

That is my personal view, which I give with diffidence. The 
question is one of tactics, on which I am a very poor judge. It 
is easy to see how much’ may be said for the opposite view. The 
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Council may well be pardoned, even if their judgment is thought to be 
wrong—if under the extraordinary circumstances of the case they think 
that their proposals have been rejected, not on their merite, but from 
- prejudice and hostility, and ‘that their efforts will be ‘perpetually 
thwarted by the House of Lords until it has been definitely ascertained . 
which side the electors will support, ‘The House of Lords is within 
its legal rights in rejecting every proposal of the County Council. 
They can only be tried at the bar of reason. But the Council are 
equally within their legal right in refusing to spend money on im- 
provements, so long as no attempt is made to adjust the burden of 
taxation : only with this difference, that they can be tried not only at 
the bar of reason, but by their constituents, and. that at ahort inter- 
vals. If the Londoners are startled and frightened at the hostility 
of the House of Lords: if they are convinced that what is so odious 
in the eyes of that assembly must be bad in itself: if for any other 
reason they have changed their minds since the last election, and now 
think that the course taken by their representatives is all wrong and 
should be checked: if they prefer to go on spending money in improve- 
ments under the present system of taxation, they have only to displace 
their present members, and return others who will comply with their 
wishes. Lord Onslow thinks they will do so. I think otherwise. 
But popular elections are governed by a great variety of currents of 
thought, feeling, and interest. He who tries to forecast them does 
little better than guess in the dark.. So let each of us do what we 
can to show to as many as possible where he believes the truth and 
right to lie. 
It was intended that the foregoing words should appear a month 
earlier, but that intention was frustrated by an importunate visitor, 
who for the last few years has, however unwelcome, made very free 
with our homes in London. During enforced delay I have received 
the Quarterly Review for January, which commences an article on 
Betterment thus : 
. “Now that the betterment clauses of the London Improvements Bill have 
been rejected by the House of Lords, it will perhaps be well to discuss and 
explain ai new peapael of taxation.” 
© + (8 
“ By oer re London County Council were to be allowed, at ther 
own fancy or oprite, to mark out certain properties for exceptional taxation, 
on the assumption that these properties were actually bettered by such 
works as were not meant to better them, but’ to.improve the local district. 
it was not said that all which were improved should pay, but only those 
which in the vague opinion of the o , and in certain neighbourhoods, 
might seem to be improved.” ` 
Discussion and explanation are better late than never; only, they 
would have been still more appropriate before than after the rejection 
of the clause. But what does the reviewer's discussion and explana- 
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tion agent to? And how is he osipa hig professed object 
of making the scheme understood ? By taking the scheme as pro- ` 
pounded in the Bil, and showing its merits and demerits? No; the 
passages which I tave emphasised prove that he hss not looked at - 
_ the scheme, but has just re-echoed the grotesque misrepresentations 
of it which he has picked up from some hostile quarter. The whole 
. article, so far as I can see, is vitiated by this initial false start, includ- 
ing those remarks which it addresses to my share in the debates. - 

But though the article is thus worthless as a contribution to the 
_ discussion, it shows one thing—viz., that the opponents of the scheme 
still decline to.look at it, and prefer setting up chimeras of their own 
. to terrify the timid; and that we must not rely on onr opponents 
being any better aomi this year than they were last year. It 
supplies an additional motive for endeavouring to elucidate the trath 
-by the only known proceas#——viz., study of the actual thing before us. 
' I will only add’ that it seems reasonable to ask those who admit 
the justice of the principle, but reject the mode of application, to give 
us some hint of the modes which they would think better. We have 
had no such hint, but simple negation all through. No plan will be 
ever devised which is not attended with some real difficulty, nor any 
which is not capable of being represented by clever and imaginative 
‘persons as fraught with innumerable perils; and certainly none 
which is not exposed to gross and downright misrepresentation, such 
as that just quoted from the Quarterly Review. If we are to meet 
with perpetual negation till an unasasilable plan has been devised, 
this particular mode of helping the London exchequer will never be . 
effected. Perhaps that is the- solution to which our opponents look 
forward. _ It is for Londoners to say whether they think it the proper 
solution. i 


~~ 
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To the Editor of the OoNnTRkuPoRAaRY Review. 


S Dr Hunter has takén so great an interest in the queation of old- 
age pensions, that any contribution from his pen is sure to attract 
considerable attention. That being the case, it is most desirable that his 
statements should neither be inaccurate nor misleading. Yet in the article 
on the Superannuation of Elementary Teachers, contributed to the January 
CONTEMPORARY, I cannot say that he has in every instance satisfied these 
conditions. May I therefore arave permission to offer a few comments on 
this subject? In the first place, the article in question would indicate to 
the ordinary reader that the desirability of a State-aided scheme of super- 
annuation for teachers has beer endorsed simply by a Select Committee of 
the House. The Select Committee did report unanimously in favour of a 
scheme. But the question has made much greater progress. On February 24, 
1898, the House of Commons resolved, “ That it is desirable that a National 
State-aided system of Superannuation for Teachers in Public Elementary 
Schools in England and Wales should be established at an early date.” Not 
a single vote was recorded, not one voice was raised against the proposal. 
Sir W. Harcourt, after commenting on the possible cost, said, “I shall 
` gladly support the motion.” During the debate no speaker made a stronger 
case on behalf of such a fund than did the Vice-President of the Council. 
To the establishment of a State-aided scheme, I hold, therefore, the Govern- 
ment is pledged. I frankly admit that no particular scheme was adopted by - 
the House, though it must not be forgotten that the scheme of the Select 
Gommittee was to a great extent the subject of the debate, and the estimated 
cost presented by Sir W. Harcourt was based on that scheme. I equally 
agree with Dr. Hunter that there seems little immediate prospect of the 
Chanoellor of the Exchequer giving effect to the decision of the House. 

To no class of the community is the question of the efficiency of Elementary 
School education of greater moment than to the working classes. The rich can 
gecure for their children efficient teachers, but the working classes look to 
the State to guarantee that their children are trained for the race in hfe 
by those who are thoroughly competent. The State has for years recog- 
nised that claim by awarding certificates to none but those well qualified. 
The compulsory retirement of the aged ineficient teacher is but the natural 
complement of auch action. By that alone can we provide for the children 
being always taught by competent. teachers. Such a result would be a 
national gain, and the nation may with justice be called on to pay part of 
the coat. As Mr. Acland justly said, in the debate referred to above, “the 
_efficiency of the teacher directly affects the future generation.” It certainly 
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appears to me that Dr. Hunter fos A ise E A of working 


men in defence of any action which oan be BO clearly shown to be of untold 


: benefit to their children... 


Passing over the remarks on the Tondon School Board scheme, towards 
which the National Union of Teachers preserved an attitude of benevolent 
neutrality, I:must contradict Dr. Hunter’s statement that I was prepared 
to accept a scheme of superannuation without any contribution from the 
rates or taxes... In Maroh 1891, I strongly urged on the Select Oornmittee 
that a State guarantee of solvency was an essential feature of the scheme’ I 
then submitted. The late Mr. Oollins was equally emphatic, In addition 
to that we both claimed special treatment for.those older teachers who had 
been induoed to join the profession by the promise of State pensions, and 
who, after years of faithful service, found their claims ignored by the State: 


“What the exact amount of State subsidy would be we had then no means 


of determining. When the necessary data were provided by the Education 
Department, I (on behalf of the Teachers’ Union) submitted in March 
1892, definite proposals forthe State subsidy, and those proposals formed 
the basis of the report of the Committee. The fact is, Dt. Hunter has not 
discriminated between those who gave evidence on behalf of. the Tonton 


: fund and those who, like myself, supported the National fund. 


Whether the adoption of such a acheme would hinder the progress of a 
general scheme for all workers is a matter of opinion. Is it not possible 
that the great and important problem of superannuating all aged incapaci- 
tated workers might be considerably simplified if classes, capable of separation . 
from the general body, were provided for by distinct schemes applicable to 
the wants ofsuch classes, the remainder, not so separable, being then dealt: 
with? I have constantly davocdiaa the pubsidising of thrift, rather than the 
present form of expenditure through poor-law relief, and believe that the 


' adoption of the Teachers’ Scheme would be a step in that direction. 


- No inoonsiderable part of Dr. Hunter's article is devoted to proving that 


` teachers are a well-paid class of workers. Now, it must be recollected that 


the schame under discussion applies only to teachers in England and Wales, 
and includes all certificated teachers—asststants as well as head-teachers. 
Yet to prove his statement respecting salaries Dr. Hunter quotes largely 
from statistics relating to Scotch teachers, and leaves out the assistant-' 
teachers altogether / Surely this is most misleading. Why are the Scotch: 
teachers’ salaries introduced? “England is a much richer country than 
Scotland, gnd the shabbineas, with which it (England) treats ite teachers, 
causes a Scotchman to amilo.” Bo states Dr. Hunter. And then, “If the 
ealgrios of the English School Boards outaide London are shabby, those paid 
by the Ohurch are simply. disgraceful.” But if that be the oase, what 


' -becomes of the statement that English teachers are a well-paid body of 


men* In his anxiety to strike at the Ohurch of England Schools Dr. 
Hunter has unsopanceny: very materially qualified his statement as to 


- teachers being well paid. - 


— 


Then, too, he displays some knowledge of a certain table given in the 
Blue Book showing the malaries paid to head teachers. "Would it not 
have shown greater apprecjation of fairness to have given the resulta from 


e 
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the next table (that referring to assistants) as well? Had he done so it 
would have shown that, out of a total of. 6892, there are no leas than 
4042 certificated assistant-masters receiving leas than £2 per week, and 
that of 11,841 certificated asmistant-mistressea, no less than 9197 receive 
lees than £100 per annum, and of these 2498 receive leas than £1 per week 
as a “living wage”! The great proportion of these aasistant-teachers have 
spent four years as pupil-teachers, earning next to nothing, then two years 
» in a training college, where nothing is earned but much has to be spent, 
and afterwards must remain, in the large majority of cases, assistant-teachers 
to the end of their days, I submit that these teachers are in a worse coon- 
dition than the ordinary skilled worker. In fact, the average salary for 
certificated assistant-masters is about £94, and for certificated agsistant- 
mistresses £69. These are not mere boys and girls, as is so commonly 
supposed, but adults, possessing the full educational qualifications, and in 
many instances university degrees as well. Dr. Hunter may say that this 
does not constitute any argument in favour of State-aid for pensions, It 
does show, however, that when such teachers willingly offer an annual con- 
' tribution of £8 to a pension fund they are making a sacrifice which in itself 
. should plead for generous treatment on behalf of the State. One thing at 
least’ can be said, this low wage will not be improved by statements that 
they. are a well-paid body, and then endeavouring to prove the case by 
quoting the salaries of Sootah head-mastere. 

It must not be imagined that the teachers -base their claim entirely on 
the low rate of salary. They hold that the conditions of service and the 
proposed compulsory retirement do constitute an undeniable claim. Mr. 
Kekewich (there exista no greater authority) in his evidence before the 
Select Committee stated in explicit terms that the conditions of service 
imposed by the State did justify the teachers’ contention, and that view — 
is supported by almost every one having any knowledge of our educational 

To one other point only would I refer, Admitting the necessity for some 
subsidy, Dr. Hunter argues that it should be paid, not by the State, but by 
the employer of the teacher, and that, too, on the supposition, that the 
employer ia benefited by the establishment of a fund, . The education of the 
children is improved by the substitution of an efficient for an inefficient 
teacher. Whose is the gain? Directly, the children’s; indirectly, the whole 
nation’s. If that be not the case, why has the State already made itaelf 
responsible for the major part of the charge for elementary education? But 
even if it were admitted that the local managers should contribute, would . 
that be at all practicable? It might be done without much trouble by large 
School Boards, where the necessary fund would be raised by a trifling 
increase in the rates.‘ But what about the districta—and there are many 
scores such——where the School Board rate is already 2s.in the £? There, 
where the ratable property is low, an addition to the rate suffident to pro. 
vide a subsidy on the same scale asin the large towns would make the burden 
intolerable. I should rather have expected Dr. Hunter to favour an 
“equalisation of rates,” by making the payments, as far as possible, from a 
central source. What, too, would be done for the teachers in voluntary 
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schools under the proposal for local aid ? These schools are doing the sa me 
„national work, and their teachers aré entitled to the: same consideration. 
"'The local aid in such cases would have to come from the pockets of the sub- 
scribers to the schools. That is, after they had assisted, by means of the 
local ‘board rate, in supporting the Board school and in. providing part of 
. the pension for the Board schoolmaster, they are (unaided) to be called on 
to provide the whole of the subsidy for the teachers in the voluntary schools. 
- Such a system may commend jtself to thosd who wish to crush out the’ 
voluntary schools, but, to my mind, it is totally devoid of any particle of 
justice. If the local managers could increase the cost of the scheme by any 
action they might take, I could understand the proposal for local aid. But 
I believe the scheme will bè automatic in ita action, and beyond the influence 
of the local body. Ata given age the teacher may retire; a few years after 
he must go. The solution of any difficulty would rest with the Education 
Department alone. There ik, therefore, no good reason for throwing any 
part bf the cost on local rates; while, having regard to the fact that the 
local rates press with varying weight in different localities, any farther 
ouase® ‘for educational purposes should be paid from Imperial sources, ` 
“I am, 

- Your obedient servant, 
Euygst Gray, 
' Vice-Prendent, National Union of Teachers., 
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mn HENEVEIR Gladstone gets my place, we shall have some 

strange doings,’ wrote Palmerston to Shaftesbury in the 
sixties. The prophecy was a good example of Palmerston’s shrewd 
scepticism ; but his feata in dexterous leadership have been a small 
matter in comparison with Mr. Gladstone's pilotage of modern 
Liberalism through a far more critical period than Palmerston ‘ever 
knew. Since Mr. Gladstone led his party there have been abundance 
of forecasts of sheer wreck. They were made in 1873, in 1880, in . 
1886, in 1892. But the combination has been maintained, and has 


' been able’to draw on stores of nervous vitality which unquestionably 


it did not own in the pre-Gladstonian days. Yot through all this 
period it has been sustained by a man who was a formal young 
Anglican undergraduate in the days before the Oxford movement, 
and a Canningite Tory at Eton in the time of the Sim Acts. Does 
history contain such a feat in mere living and experience? Here is 
a career stretching in unbroken activity from the Reform Act of 
1882 to the Franchise Act of 1884, from the Poor Law Act of 1834 
to the Local Government Act of 1894, It covers nearly every hall-mark 
of the modern State——factory legislation, free trade, public elementary 
education, the popular vote protected by the secret system, the abolition 
of free contracts in rents, free government for the colonies, the develop- 
ment of the railway system, the tentative use of arbitration, the com- 
plete readjustment of the map of Europe. And in most of these 
movements Mr. Gladstone has played a part. Almost every citizen of 
the Empire acts in this or that function of his life otherwise than he 
would have acted if there had been no Mr. Gladstone. ‘I am nothing 
if not a commercial statesman,” said Mr. Gladstone long yeara ago to 
a Scottish merchant. What English industry would have been if he 
VOL. LXV. ; 2H 
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had contributed nothing to the budgets of the forties and the sixties 
it is difficult to say. Hverywhere his hand is seen; everywhere we 
have lying round the almost endless materials for the judgment we 
contemporaries, not indeed of his youth, but of his age, have to pass 


" on his career.. 


“Peel! What is Peel to me? Damn Peel!” was Lord Lyndharst’s 
way of expressing his contempt of the Tory opportunist’ who opposed 
and vanguished him. More than a generation of Tories have at 
‘intervals breathed the same pious prayer over Peel’s greatest pupil. 
Their view of Mr. Gladstone's careér has been put in uncompromising 
‘terms by an intelligent and also an unfriendly French oritic.* *“ Mr. 
Gladstone,” says: this writer at the close of a minute survey of his 
career, Coo 
“ has touched everything and disturbed everything. As his friend Wilber- 
force predicted, he has laboured to destroy ing that was dearest to 
him. He has imperilled the Church whose most dutiful servant he still 
' claims to be; the throne, ‘the most illustrious in the world,’ aa he wrote to 
the poor young Duke of Clarence; the unity of the Empire, which he says 
is part of his being, of his flesh, and of his blood ; the House of Lorda, which 
` 18 part of the industrial machinery of the Constitution, and which, 
to Mr. Russell, he respecta. He has stimulated the war of classes as it 
- has never been stimulated in-England before ; he has attacked the principles. 
on which property is based, and sown diasension from a full hand while he 


has preached peace and goodwill.” 

This is a formidable indictment, and it scarcely agrees with Sir 
Edward OJarke’s later insistence on the Conservative side of Mr. 
Gladstone’s influence. If we care to take what may be called the 
statical view of society and of character, it is orudely true. Mr. 
Gladstone has attacked many institutions which he has praised, and 
has burned many, though by no means all; the idols he has adored., 
His speech on his own Land Act of 1870 may be quoted, as Mr. 
Jennings and Mdlle. Dronsart quote it, against the establishment of 
Land Conrta in his Act of 1881, and the ground of finality which he 
attached both to his two Irish Land Acts and to the Disestablishment 
of the Irish Church may be employed equally against them or against _ 
the Home Rule Bill.: But when we have piled together ail the. 
iniquities and inconsistencies, the attacks on classes and the reat of 
them, what do we make of them all? Mr. Gladstone has weakened the 
claims of property, especially of property in land., In* what country 
in the world have they been strengthened? He has shifted, 
tentatively it is true, and with many qualifications in doctrine and 
experiment, large’ burdens of taxation from labour to rent and | 
interest. What country in Europe would not be delighted, for the 
mere sake of peace and quietness, to exchange its system of taxation 
‘for ours? He has helped to drive the Turks from Europe. Who, 
with the history of the new Balkan States before him, could wish 

‘William Ewart Gladstone.” Par Marie Dronsart. 1893. 
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them back again? He has attacked the House of.Lords. What 
observer of constitutional development, either inside or outside the 
British Empire, is not astonished that he allowed it to exist after 
1884? ‘He has established and confirmed free trade, and has thus 
enabled industrial England to live, He has made the National Debt 
tolerable as an alternative to the modern tendency to repudiation. 
All these things answer, if we take out from them their entire social 
content and economic effect, to the kind of oriticism I have just 
quoted. But-they have left England still stable. Can Germany, 
Italy, France, even the United States, pay a similar tribute to their 
contemporary Gladstones ? 

Still leas relevant is the criticism that Mr. Gladstone has acted 
throughout with the levity of the Opportunist, abandoned purely to 
the impulses and uses of the hour. That he has changed, not indeed 
his general intellectual basis, but his social view, is true enough. 
Bat the contrast between the earlier and later Gladstone is small 
compared with that between the younger and older Burke and Pitt. 
Peel's conversion to Free Trade involved a far speedier and less 
dignified moral process than Mr. Gladstone’s adoption of Home Rule. 
And the question arises, What is’ to be the standard of sheer 
philosophic consistency that we demand from our statesmen? Does 
any sensible man ask more than a steadiness of purpose, a real 
continuity of vision? Mr. Bright was an admirable example of the - 
statesman whose entire spiritual mould was completed while he was 
yet a young man. But what were Mr. Brights contributions to 
practical politics ? An impassioned advocacy of a useful commercial 
principle, some great human sentiments, and an official life more 
sterile than that of any of his contemporaries. Mr. Gladstone’s 
genius has at all eventa been a fruitful one His opportunist habit, 
with ita deliberate balance of tendencies, has again and again placed 
at his disposal great forces, of which he has been leas the prime mover 
than the potent instrament. He has governed the English Church in 
a far more real sense than any of his contemporary Primates. His 
philosophic defence of his measures has often been more plausible than 
sound, but the measures themselves stand, and very few people wish them 
away. They have the characteristic English qualities of moderation 
and compromise, and-—with the possible excepticn of the Land Act of 
1870, which the Irish landlords made a dead-letter from the first— 
_ stability enough to withstand the especial emergency which created 

them. -What more do wesak? We cannot have Aots of Parliament 
expressed in the- terms of the Decalogue. Mr. Gladstone has done 
what two generations asked of him, and history—-which is practical 
rather than introspective—will pay small heed to the criticiam that 
he did not always use the right arguments. 

Mr. Gladstone’s personal contribution to politics must indeed be 
compared, not with some unrealised type of ideal statesmanship, but 
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with the men with whom he worked, and whom he, greatly to the adyan- 
tage of England, superseded. We have to set him beside Peel, honest 
bat uninspiring ; Ruasell, the least impressive of men ; Palmerston, the 
mere creature of Parliamentary tricks and wiles; Beaconsfield, the 
man of, genius without heart and seriousness. We have to consider 
what incomparable ardour he has imparted to the pursuit of politics, 
to, what large ideas he has linked it, what virility and self-reliance 
he has lent to an age to which those qualities were wanting. It is 
. possibly a more pertinent criticism that Mr. Gladstone has rendered no 
service to a characteristic modern development, namely, the tendency 
‘to federation as opposed to that of nationalities. It would have been 
difficult to imagine him taking a part in the building up of the German 
Empire, and it is certain that he mistook the centripetal movement 
which proved in the end to represent the conquering energy in the 
American Civil War. But the national principle is still potent, in 
spite of the disappearance of Poland and the eclipse of the smaller 
European States, and Mr. Gladstone has certainly made the largest 
possible contribution to it. His spoken word had at least as large an 
influence in the creation of the Balkan States as the legions of the Czar. 
The father of Montenegro, he also has his share of responsibility for 
the kingdoms of Italy and Greece. It was Mr. Gladstone, the most 
peaceful of Ministers, the most maladroit of war administrators, who > 
took without hesitation the atep that saved Belgium from absorption 
under the Benedetti arrangement. And it was he who kept the 
peace with the United States when the temptation to renew the conflicts 
of the earlier part of the century was strong both in England and in 

These services to what we regard to-day as great human causes are 
hardly consistent, with the view of Mr. Gladstone as a mere caster-up 
of votes, the petty calculator of the odd chance. The Home Rule ' 
adventure, which is quoted as a classic instance of this character, 
really makes the other way. Mere policy would clearly have dictated 
a combination between the two English’ parties, coupled with a 
minimum programme of Local Government, not a passionate reli- 
ance on English justice and Irish placability. No donbt it has been 
Mr, Gladstone’s task to embody the winning ideas of his time with a 
victorious energy all his own. But surely that is the tribute we have 
been content’ to assign to statesmanship all the world over. It is 
open, of course, for us to say that John Brown was a greater man than 
Abraham Lincoln, that we prefer the martyr to the man who leads 
the “compact majority.” But we have still to face the old banal 
question of how the world’s work is to be done. Certainly it has 
had few defter engineers than Mr. Gladstone. 

The seoret of this resourcefulness in action cannot be said to reside 
purely in Mr. Gladstone’s intellectual power. It was not because Mr. 
Gladstone was recognised as possessing the greatest mind in the 
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country that Mrs, Gladstone was told, as a young girl, to “ watch 
that young man, for he would one day be Prime Minister of England.” 
Mr, Gladstone has hardly, perhaps, seen the things of the mind with 
the clearness, the detachment of the inner essence from the outer 
symbol, which marked Napoleon or Bismarck. He floods you with 
hopelessly conflicting views of all kinds and questions. He -has 
spoken of the Income Tax as a dangerously democratic instrument of 
taxation; he has proposed to abolish it;* he has apologised for 
it a8 a temporary expedient, while all through the later years of his 
statesmanship he has inevitably and wisely relied more and more ` 
upon it. Moreover, we have the reiterated contrast between the 
imperiousness of Mr. Gladstone’s moral appeals and the compact 
Opportnnism of the measures in behalf of which he has made them. 
Beyond question the best example of Gladstonian eloquence is the 
defence of the Reform Bill of 1866. But what was the measure 
over which Mr. Gladstone proudly waved the banner of the ideal? 
It was a proposal to enfranchise barely 100,000 voters ont of an 
adult industrial England of four millions. It is still more difficult 
to explain why he has given over his elaborate theory of the almost 
divine nature of Church establishments, and has come round to his 
opponent Macaulay's view, that particular establishments can only 
rest on the consent of the people. It is this laok of philosophic 
` insight which perhaps explains the fact that Mr. Gladstone spent two- 
thirds of his political life as a more or leas loosely attached Conserva- 
tive, and that his later career has given a consistent stimulus to 
political and social democracy. l 
Unfortunately this earlier Gladstone gave no especial attention to 
factory legislation or trade unionism, and Lord Shaftesbury was 
able to quote him as an opponent of the Ten Houra Bill. On the 
other hand, his proposal to nationalise English railways in 1844, and 
the actual provision made for the free conveyance of children and the 
cheap carriage of workmen, are by no means the only measures 
of practical Sooislism for which Mr. Gladstone has been responsible. 
The fact remains, however, that in 1885 Mr. Gladstone was seriously - 
alarmed at the spread of Socialism in the Liberal party, and pri- 
vately expressed his keen apprehension of it. But none of 
these surface inconsistencies appear when we enter the region of 
emotion and belief within which Mr. Gladstone’s life has been so 
largely spent. No one, for instance, can imagine him abandoning 
the orthodox view of the Book of Genesis, or agreeing to put the 
question of free divorce to the Referendum. Of nobler and more 
enduring quality has been his view, perhaps the one idée fixes of his 
whole career, that international relations ought to be based not merely 
* It is only fair to say that some years ago I had Mr. Gladstone’s authority for say- 
ing that his effort at the close of first ministry to do away with the Income Tar 


was subordinate to a general ides, of readjustment of the taxes on property, especially 
of the doath dues. 
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on the exchanges of diplomacy, but on a certain free and generous 
ethical dealing between the peoples. When we contrast his foreign 
policy, unsuccessful asit has often been, with that of Metternich and of 
Palmerston, we can measure with accuracy the mighty moral advance 
which his political life has ensured. It is pogaible that the actual measure 
of progrese has not been great. Diplomatista may have laughed in their 
sleeves at Mr.. Gladstone's humanitarianism. But here again he has’ 
made a great contribution of personality. In the Don Pacifico debate 
he used the language more of a cosmopolitan than of a patriot, In 
the Crimean war, and the Chinese war, and the wars with Afghanistan 
and with the Boers, and on our policy on the Eastern question, he has 
been haunted, as the average man seldom is haunted, by the idea that ‘ 
if his country was in the wrong, he was bound as an Englishman, no 
leas than as a citizen of the world, to say so. It is impossible to |. 
maintain that ‘such an' attitude is not at times of the greatest 
practical use to nations with foreign policies. If France had 
been lees self-confident, less exclusively devoted to the materialist 
side of patriotism, she might have been saved the disaster of 1870. 
If Pitt could have kept back. the patriotic passion of England, we 
should not have been dragged into the French wars. Few men are 
popular who even appear to love justice more than their own country. 
But if modern Hurope is to live in peace, the race of Gladstones will 
never, one may well hope, be extinguished. 

It is indeed when we reach the sphere of the emotions that we 
find Mr. Gladstone consistently at his greatest. Not even the radiant 
and copious charm of his speech, the inexhaustible delighta of 


“The rapt oration flowing free ` : 
From to point, with power and grace 

And music in the bounds of law, 

To those conclusions when we saw 
She Goa within Atm lent bis tice,” 


attract us Bo powerfully as the kindling. fervour of the nature wA 
for eighty-four years has lit and sustained the inner fire. Mr. Glad- 
- stone has had some temperamental disadvantages for the pursuit 
of a career of action.. Never a mere man of the world, his judg- 
ments on thoge around him have been more simple than shrewd. His 
tactica, now profound and. patient, have now again been remarkable 
for nothing more than a certain splendour of rashneas. He wrecked 
his party twice when a smaller man would have tried to build it up 
on shifty compromises. . But he has been forgiven all because he has 
made the people feel that the curse of the old Whiggery—the long and 
indolent possession of power—might very well hecome the bane of 
-the new Liberalism. In all these things his merit has been to impress 
.the moral that the running is well-nigh as important as the prize; 
that controversy can be conducted without meanness of speech, with- ` 
out cruelty, without vulgarity ; above all, that the business of life can 
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only be pursued in happiness by steady appeal to the higher emotions, 
the permanent sensibilities of mankind, as well as by an incessant 
personal effort which reminds one of nothing so much as a general 
galloping from end to end of his line of battle. In that he resembles 
Lassalle, who, however, had the immense advantage over Mr. Gladstone 
that he started on great and living ideas instead of on small and dying 
ones, Mr. Gladstone's moral service to his countrymen has on this 
side been exemplary. He has taken out of Dissent much of ita 
pettiness, its want of culture, and ite provincialism, while he has 
enlisted its sturdiness and its love of liberty. He has tried and failed 
to keep the Church and the aristocracy sensitive to new movements, 
devoted to public duty, and willing to accept his own “fesh and 
blood ” theory of government.» Of his thousands of speeches there is 
nothing to report but the almost exaggerated tenderness and chivalry 
of the elder personal sentiment. Among his contemporaries and 
rivals he haa probably thought worst of Palmerston and Beaconsfield. 
But he never spoke a discourteous word either to or of them, even at 
the time when “tempest-toas'd Gladstone,” as Greville described him, 
seemed to be steering straight to wreck, and when Palmerston, repre- 
senting everything that he most hated, barred the way to. anything 
like a free career. But it is Mr. Gladstone’s transcendent merit to 
have kept politics at once warm and ‘high-minded. 

It is at this point that we grasp the significance of the change 
which the substitution of Lord Rosebery for Mr. Gladstone involves. 
In Mr. Gladstone we have had the most supreme instance known to 
modern history of what can be achieved by the man acting more con- 
sistently from spiritual impulse than from intellectual conviction. 
The temperamental change to Lord Rosebery, whether it be a logs or 
a gain, is enormous. Lord Rosebery has perhaps never had what 
the Methodist would call an “ experience,” though his connection with 
the London County Council showed a very near approach to a purely 
- sympathetic view of politics, and has deeply affected both the colour 
and the content of all hia public utterances which date from 1889. 
His strength of character no one denies, and it is all to the good that, 
in contrast to the shifty and facile conversions of the average partisan, 
Lord Rosebary’s mental processes, like Mr. Gladstone’s, are slow, while 
they are not sustained by the qnick emotional fire which blazed almost 
in an hour into activity in the crusades against the Irish Church and 
the Act of Union. ‘In their earlier stages they exhibit a reluctant 
abandonment of Lord Rosebery’s class privileges, and in their later a 
strong intellectual grasp of what modern social democracy may come 
to mean. For there can be no question that the transition from 
Mr. Gladstone to Lord Rosebery representa the inevitable landslip 
from the old to the new Radicalism. Mr. Labouchere’s i ingenious 
excursions and alarums have in some measure obscured this fact, but . 
to a close observer of the Parliamentary situation it was obvious from 
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the first. Such strength as the vanished cave ever represented 

came from a body of politicians sincerely devoted to the old notions. 
of the overwhelming importance of constitutional as against social 

‘dhange, but themselyes out of harmony with many of the points on 

which all the popular running has been made during the last five - 
years. Mr. Labouchere himself was one of the earliest foes of the 

Hight-Hoprs movement. He was a heretio on the vital point of 

‘contracting out.” “He helped to give his enemies, the Lords, the. 
leverage they used over the Employers’ ‘Liability Bill, and, like a good 

economist of the Joseph Hume type, he was horrified at the notion of: 
asking one set of citizens to pay pennies to lighten the school work 
of the children of another set. Mr. Gladstone’s sbeorption in Parlia~ . 
mentary 'work, and his earlier associations, barred him out from 
following closely either the rise or the later developments of trade 
unionism, co-operation—‘ the State within the State,” as Lord Rosebery 
happily culled it—or urban local government. This was inevitable, 
but when the really vigorous body of democratic opinion had to decide 
on a chief, no one was surprised to find trade unionist leaders pushing . 
aside the accident of Lord Rosebery’s birth with almost complete 
indifference, asking what had they to do with the most devoted and - 
most brilliant of the mere Gladstonian partisans, but. keenly exercised 
over the Premier’s association with the London County Council and 
the Ooal Strike. ; 

We see now, indeed, that any other step than a Rosebery premier- | 
ship would have been instantly fatal to the Liberal party. To have 
had average Gladstonianism without the quick salt of Mr. Gladstone's 
genius, and- without its vast and impreasive emotional background, 
might have been almost as unfortunate as would have been Mr. 
Gladstone’s decision to come out about 1859 on Lord Derby’s side 
instead of on Lord Palmerston’s. To have asked an extremely adroit 
and fervid party pulpiteer—long past middle life and deeply committed 
to the elder officialism—to wear Mr. Gladstone’s armour, to succeed to 
a man of the old heroic type— 


u Les titans, les lutteurs anx cle crate bo taflles, 
Les faures promeneurs rôdant dans les betajlIles '’— 


would have been to condemn the Liberal party to the permanent 
sterility which threatened to afflict it even during the second 
Gladstone administration. a4 
In another sense the acceptance of Sir William Harcourt woultl 
have been a mistake. Mr. Gladstone is the first of the true cosmo- 
politan statesmen. His temperament, humane, expansive, more artistic 
than severely logical, intensely interésted in the world’s affairs, has 
always been ready to take colouring from other soils than our own. 
These are noble and rare attributes, but they are a little dangerous 
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to the popularity of an English Prime Minister. And cosmopolitanism, 
widely as it still influences democratic feeling, has of late had to 
contend against a renaissance of the national sentiment, which, as 
Dr. Pearson believes, ard as many tendencies would seem to indicate, 
will in all probability determine the immediate development of State 
Socialism. Sir William Harcourt inherits his old leader's anti- 
Jingoism, just as Lord Rosebery represents the later and powerful 
reaction in favour of a modified Imperialism. ` 

I come, therefore, to the main purpose of this brief article—the 
enforcement of the moral that Mr. Gladstone’s successor must, in the 
main, shine by force of contrast with his illustrious forerunner. 
Youth against age, nationalism against cosmopolitanism, the col- 
lectivist as against the individualist point of view, the development of 
local and industrial organisations as against the supreme attractions 
of life and warfare in the central Parliament, an approach to Federal 
Home Rule as opposed to Mr. Gladstone’s more exclusive method— 
these are the main landmarks of the oourse along which the Liberal 
party is now being steered. The fate of the Rosebery administration 
may quite possibly not be a great one, though the signs of a Rosebery 
legend in the country are a notable testimony to the desire for intel- 
lectual novelty which sustains the new formation, But Lord Rosebery 
may very well succeed in settling nearly all the more urgeat problems 
of his day—Home Rale, hereditary legislation, the complete unification 
of London, the Eight-Hours movement, the equipment of the London 
County Council with powers which wonld pave the way for the largest 
experiment in municipal collectivism known to the civilised world. He 
has great powers of action, the capacity for making up his mind with 
something of the instant dexterity with which the general seizes the 
happy tactical moment in a battle or a campaign. But his main 
source of strength lies in the social movement which made it inevitable 
that when Mr. Gladstone went he would be succeeded by a municipal 
statesman. Birmingham and Mr. Chamberlain would have been 
chosen if events had not willed it that London and Lord Rosebery 
shonld take their place. A reaction against the Parliamentary 
stateaman pure and simple—a fear that with a leader representing 
Mr. Gladstone without Mr. Gladstone’s genius Liberalism might be 
stricken with barrenness—was, after all, the natural outcome of the 
departure of the greatest of all Parliamentarians, the most fit and 
splendid embodiment of an age, unheroic but useful, in which he 
alone played a-consistently poetic part. 

H. W. MassincHaMm. 


THE NATION'S LOSS. 


* 


R. GLADSTONE has been compelled to retire from the leader- 
ship of the Liberal party by the exigencies of age. He alone 
-has felt the compulsion, and it is the only compulsion to which he 
would have yielded. . At the height of his fame, in the very hour of 
victory, and when by his unique powet a still greater victory had been 
-assured, Nature, stern, cold, inexorable ‘Nature, has made the claim 
which cannot be denied. It is as though upon our chief a bolt from 
the blue had fallen. 
- | The suddenness of the blow makes it difficult for ug soicealina th 
_ This is characteristic of all great personal logs. In the very strength 
of the pain lies the secret of ita care, To those who have long 
followed Mr. Gladstone there is, in his retirement, a keen sense of 
personal losa. The younger men look forward, and the event has not 
the same meaning to them. To the old there is a sorrow in it which 
is almost sacred. Jt is a loss which changes the whole of life and of 
the relations to the world, as when a father dies. Politios and the 
world of men will never again be quite the eame.. “There hath 
passed away a glory from the earth.” 

The feeling of affection and of trust in Mr. Gladstone has been of 
gradual and slow growth, although he has been one set apart for great 
things almost from the first, Even before 1858 he had proved him- 
self of-consummate ability at once as a financial and economic reformer, 
and his work at the Hixchequer would alone have ensured him pre- 
eminenoe amongst English statesmen and have earned for him the 
nation’s gratitude, That he had won the heart of the masses, even 
befare he had lost that of the classes, was shown by his reception in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne in 1862, a reception more remarkable than has 

‘ever been accorded in that part of the land even to royalty itself. 
But it was not until 1866, when he had been nearly thirty-four years 
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in the House, not until his remarkable speechea upon the Reform. 
' Bill, which as leader of the House of Commons he introduced, that he 
really took rank as the leader of the people of the United Kingdom. 

. The writer chanced to have to pass two hours during the quiet part 
of a fine day in April, 1866, at a well-known raflway junction in the 
West of England. He had with him a copy of that day's Times, 
and some of the porters inquired how the Reform debate wan going. 
He began to read them Mr. Gladstone’s speech of the preceding 
night, the number of eager listeners ever increasing, until at the 
peroration : 


“ You cannot fight against the future. Time is on our side. The great 
social forces which move onwards in their might and majesty, and which 
the tumult of our debates does not for a moment impede or disturb—thoee 
great social forces are against you; they are marshalled on our side; and 
the banner which we now carry in this fight, though perhaps at some 
moment it may droop over our sinking heads, yet it soon again will float in 
the eye of heaven, and: it will be borne by the firm hands of the united 
people of the three kingdoma, perhaps not to an easy bat to a certain and 
to a not far distant ey i 


at these pregnant words, a great cheer came from the little crowd, 
stirred as all were with the feeling that a man was amongst us in 
whose hands the destinies of the people were safe. 

Perhaps that which has won for Mr. Gladstone most surely the 
confidence of the Liberal party is his intense moral earnestness. The 
strength of that party lies in the working men and the Nonconform- 
ists. With his devotion to the Church and his unswerving loyalty to 
the Monarchy, one or other of these great sections of the community 
have, from time to time, had but small sympathy. But they have 
understood and appreciated, on the one hand, his love of work and 
power of despatching it, to look on at which was described to me by one 
of his lieutenants as “ like watching the pulsings of a mighty machine”; 
and, on the other, they have truly estimated the enormous value of 
being led by one who acted upon the highest principles, with whom 
religion was not a robe to cloak the real man, or a formal matter of 
parade duty, but the living and inspiring motive of every thought 
and action. In his hands politios ceased to be a game. Every ques- 
tion was raised from the dismal regions of banality and personality 
to the lofty platform of principle. 

The idea that those who were proud to follow him were blind 
worshippers is as foolish as false, From time to time there have: 
been serious differences of view, and large and important sections of 
the party have been unable to follow their leader. It is needless and 
useless to go into detail upon matters which are within the knowledge 
of all men. But, until the great desertion of 1886, those who dif- 
fered did so with regret and undiminished respect, and returned with 
‘delight so soon as other questions held the field, And, looking back 
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over forty years, what a long series of triumphs are associated with 
this one great name. From the abolition of the Paper Duty to the 
Parish Councils Act, how his leadership has reached into every realm 
of our national life; how deep-searching and far-reaching have been: 
the reforms to whic he has lent the aid of his unique experience and 
unrivalled power of eloquent exposition; how true it is that there is 
not a man, woman, or child in the four kingdoms who has not occa- 
‘gion to be reverently thankful for this man’s life. Yea, into his 
retirement he is followed by the blessings of a grateful people; and 
yet we have not begun really to appreciate, with any approach to ful- 
ness, what we lost when he was compelled to retire. 

How much, too, he has done to raise the estimation of our country 
in the eyes of the civilised world. His life has made for peace. He 
has not always been successful. No leader ever is, Count: von 
Moltke said that the greatest general was he who made the fewest 
mistakes. The chief has ,to depend upon his lieutenants for the 
carrying out of his designs, and, at all events since 1886, our chief 
has had around him a body of lientenants fully imbued with his own 
noble spirit, Stall, as the glory of success is mainly his, to him also 
must the responsibility of failure chiefly fall. But admitting this to` 
the full, the statesman who can point to the Alabama Tresty, the 
cession of the Ionian Islands to Greece, the restoration of the Trans- 
vaal, as amongst his achievements, has shown to the world that, to 
use the words he uttered in the House of Commons forty-four years 
ago, he has recognised ‘‘ with frankness the equality of the weak with 
the strong, the principles of brotherhood among nations, and of their 
sacred independence.” 

And in these things he has shown that splendid courage which is 
one of his most prominent characteristics. For actions of the kind to 
which I have alluded are easily misrepresented, and are seldom im- 
mediately popular. It is the noisy swashbuckler who, in foreign 
politics, is pretty sure to carry the day until, at long last, the acoopnts 
must be made up. The idea that the principles of Obrist should 
animate a Christian people is very foreign to the ordinary student or 
professor of foreign affairs. But proof has not been wanting, even in 
the instances I have mentioned, that, in the long run, right goes 
farthest. 

How much men have lost who were not born before the fortiss! . 
There are not a few of those who were born in due time who look 
back to the letters upon the government of Naples and the condi- 
tion of the Neapolitan prisons, with which, in 1851, Mr. Gladstone 
thrilled the civilised world, and contributed in no small measure to 
the speedy downfall of an iniquitous despotism, as having been to 
them the unfolding of the duty which each man bears to 
Humanity. 

But another thing which has greatly endeared him to us is that he 
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has dared to acknowledge his error when he has seen it. I have 
alluded to his reception at Newcastle-upon-Tyne in 1862. Many 
. of us heard him declare that the rebel President had created a nation, 
and we remember the pain and indignation which his words aroused 
“in this land as well as in the United. States. But we remember also 
his frank and loyal confession, some five years afterwards, that he 
was wrong, and his wholly honourable explanation of the sources of - 
his error. Amongst all the statesmen we have known he has stood 
alone in retaining in age the receptive and progressive mind which 
we usually attribute to youth. In his case, and only in his case, 
could we say, even unto this last, that the great words of the great 
poet were not applicable ; for with him it was not: 
“ With life as with the body’s change 

Where, e’an though better follow, good must pass, 

Nor manhood’s strength can mate with boyhood’s grace, 

Nor s wisdom in its turn find strength, 

But "ii tly the first gift fades away | 

And though the new oome never both at once.” 

And thus we come to the closing scene. In him manhood’s 
strength mated with boyhood’s grace had the wisdom which springs 
from the experience of age, combined as they have never been before. . 
And his sense of justice, and his love of truth, and his open mind, 
slowly, but by the sure processes of conviction-and conversion, led him 
to his last, noblest, and greatest work, the redemption of Ireland. 
Most of the tasks he had undertaken before, perhaps the whole of his 
legislative reforms, had been such as come closely home to the people 
of the United Kingdom, but especially to the English people. Home 


` >- Rule was not of this kind. It was a measure which dealt with a 


people who were foreign to us, and who are still foreign to the oppo- 
nenta of Home Rule, and not to be treated upon the same footing as 
the other peoples of the Union, The ground was indeed not wholly 
unprepared.’ There were, in the Liberal ranks, numbers of men who 
hed been ardent Home Ralers for many years, although bat few of 
them stood firm against the Government of 1880 which, led by Mr. 
Gladstone, for the last time applied coercion to Ireland by the union 
of Liberal and Tory votes. 

Bat thé measure'of peace and goodwill to Ireland was all his 
He, first and alone amongst our political leaders, thought out the Irish 
problem to the end; he first dared to go back upon the evil path he 
had been following; he first had the courage and the ability to 
formulate a scheme for the government of Ireland which the Irish 
leaders and the vast majority of the Irish people could and woald 
loyally and honourably accept. 

And what a great gain to the United Kingdom as well as to 
Ireland has already ensued. How much nearer the peoples have been 
drawn together. What an education in the facts of Irish history and 
Irish life has been carried on.throughont the length and breadth of 
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the land. And how through it all our noble leader has been in the 
yan. How his voice has rung through the country, always brave, 
always hopeful, always true. How at times his speeches have been 
as those of one inspired, and he has risen beyond himself in the 
earnest and pessionate longing that at length justice should be done. 
Cruel and shameful taunts, coarse invective, brutal misstatement, cold 
and bitter sneers with no pity in them, the paltry horseplay of young 
hereditary legislators—all flow’ past him as things of naught. His 
superb courtesy, his knightly chivalry, his encyolopsdic knowledge, 
his command of language, his play of countenance and propriety and 
variety of gesture, his grasp of principle, his power of exposition, his 
love of accuracy, his intense moral earnestness, his force of conviction 
in the truth and justice of his cause—how. these stood out. against the 
counterfeit panoply of his foes. How he fought and worked and 
wearied until he had done what he could, and the child of his old age, 
his Benjamin, had passed through the House of Commons to be 
contemptuously spurned and rejected by the House ‘of Lords! But 
he had placed it in such a position that ita absolute and ultimate 
acceptance was thenceforth but a question. of time. 

And yet we must lose him—the pity of it! the pity of it |—just 
when his phenomenal powers were unabated, when his voice rang out 
in its full and wondrous beanty 

t As the trumpet blast which calls on us 
. To change the Volscians home ;” 

when he had at length led us face to face with the hereditary foe with 
whom he has borne so long, and from whom we have suffered so 
much. His intellect and memory unimpaired, his elasticity of body 
and mind such as the most, gifted youth might envy ; his experience, 
‘his eloquence, his earnestness, his inspiring personality, we must lose 
them all. Two of the chief bodily necessities of a leader, sight and 
Hearing, these he has been-in a measure deprived of, and under these 
deprivations he has been compelled to lay oe his arms. Oh the 
pity of it; the pity of it! 

England has never seen his like before ; will it, ever see his like 
again P? Not in our time, at, all eventa. ‘We shall listen in vain for 
a voice like that which is gone. But we have an abiding incentive 
to earnest toil for others in his great example, and our children’ and 


their children’s children will have a precious heritage in the memory : 


of his noble life. His works remain with us: those which are socom- 
plished as a blessing, those yet to be carried out as a solemn duty. 
Our love and gratitude will best be shown by our resolving that his 
wishes shall, by our unwearying labours, become the law of the ae 
he has served go lovingly and so long. 

ROBERT SPENOGE WATSON. 


THE NEW IMMORTAL. 


J. M. DE HEREDIA. 


Ta M. Zola will, in due course of time, push his way into the 

Institute, and become authorised to wear the greenest of palm- 
shoots, is doubtless inevitable, nor have I any objection. to offer. Baut, 
for the life of me, I cannot understand why, all of a sudden, the 
English press has become so exceedingly anxious to see this little 
affair of literary honour arranged. The reception given in this 
country to the latest election at the French Academy was comically 
unaccountable. Why has it abruptly become necessary that a dignified, 
ancient and scholarly body should open ita doors to the author of 
“* Pot-Bouille,” knocking so noisily upon them with reverberatiohs of 
congenial brass? The spirit of modern democracy, we are told, 
demands that the possessor of such swarms of editions should be an 
Academician, and when he is kept waiting for a little while (it will 
only be for a little while—calm yourself, beating heart of the demo- 
cracy !), shouts out that the Academy is decrepit and obsolete, and 
must be swept off the face of the earth. Permit the great M. Zols 
to kick his heels in the cold, while you let in a gentleman who has 
only written a few sonnets? Shameful nepotism, shocking decre- 
pitude! The fact is, it is time that we should cease to laugh at the 
French for their affection for the Russians. We are making our- 
selves still more ridiculous by our preposterous solicitude for M. Zola. 

With those who regret that our Tudor kings started no such literary 
order of merit as the French Academy I do not greatly sympathise, 
and still less with those who recommend the creation to-day of a brand- 
new institution of the kind. Still, looking across the water to France, 
I do see that there are functions that so ancient a body as that which 
sits in the Mazarine Palace can, and does, exercise with high advan- 
tage to the public. The inclusion of M. Zola, though not necessarily 
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foreign to the aim of such a body, does eminently strike me as not 
being one of those fonctions. He has his editions, his wealth, and 
his fame, the tributes of the democracy. But what a set of men in 
the position of the thirty-nine electing Aeademicians, raised above 
fear of public displeasure, made a law unto themselves, can do is to 
protect and reward distinguished and delicate talent, of a very original 
‘ order, which does not appeal to the loud public. The French Academy 
can afford to wave aside the novelist who comes with all his drums 
and trumpete, and a flashed cohort of camp-followers shouting in his 
wake, and can say to the poet who.does not strive nor ory, who oulti- 
vetes a noble art in austerity; “ Be pleased, sir, to join our company; 
there will be room for this popular gentleman by-and-by.” That 
the French Academy has done this by electing M. de Heredia to the 
seat vacated by the death of M. de Mazade seems to me an unusaally 
effective exercise of a wholesome and valuable privilege. 

Wholesome, because it is necessary for the health of the intellectual 
life in this crowded and degenerated atmosphere of ours to be 
encouraged to climb the heights and taste the colder air ; valuable, 
because it rewards a decent and dignified ambition in a mode that is 
more direct than any other which is open to the literary world of to- 
day. The election of M. de Heredia to the French Academy is an 
' important and. critical event in the imaginative history of our time, 
because it is a public statement of the value set by a group of 
men of high and yet dissimilar intellectual character on work that 
is superlatively well done, on the work of a craftsman who has not 
allowed himself to be hurried or disturbed by any pressure from 
without, who has not cared to move an inch from his path to please 
the many or the few, who-has spent half a lifetime in the pursuit of 
a splendid perfection, a faultless magnificence in concentrated and 
chiselled verse. It is the occasional appearance, in our slipshod 
_ world, of artista so` consummate as M. de Heredia that keeps poetry 

_ from being degraded to a mere shabby volubility. “ Data Romanis 
venia est indigna postis,” and the only way in which the standard 
can be raised to its normal severity is by occasional reference to 
those writers who live up to the most rigid executive ideal. It is as 
"a jeweller in verse, a poetical artificer of the very highest merit that 
M. de Heredia has earned for himself the applause of the Institute, 
We hear a great deal of the experimentalists who are trying to ` 
diszolye and deliqnesce the prosody of France. Let us acquaint 
ourselves, in justice, with the man who hes done most during the last 
ten years to keep it as hard and as brilliant as fine bronze. 


I, 


. So far as I am aware, no biography or even biographical sketch of 
M. de Heredia’ has ever been published. His is the proud and gelf- 
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contained nature, no donbé, that shrinks from. publicity as from a 
familiar. touch. The details .I give below are the mosaic of an 
affectionate though secret admirer, who has carefully stored up, 
through more than twenty years, every scrap of information which has 
fallen in his way respecting a poet whose genius is intimately 
sympathetic to him. 

José-Maria de Heredia is a Ouban by birth. He traces his 
ancestry direct from one of the first conquerors of the New World, 
from one of the companions of Cortez. He is of the bluegt blood of 
Spanish colonial aristocracy. In the extreme south of the island, 
above the bay and city of Santiago de Cuba, in a glen of the Sierra 
Maestra looking over the ocean southward towards Jamaica, he was 
born on the 22nd of November, 1842. His home was the coffee- 
plantation of La Fortuna, one of the last possessions of a noble 
but impoverished family. On the mother’s side, however, he is of 
French origin. At the age of eight he was brought to Paris, and 
received his earliest education at the College of St. Vincent at Senlis. 
Nine years in Europe made a Frenchman of him, but at seventeen he 
went back to Cuba. For a year he worked at the University of 
Havannah ; then, about 1860, finally returned to France, and took 
up the study of the law. In Cuba, I am told,'they reproach him with 
having robbed Spain of a Spanish poet ; but, in truth, M. de Heredia 
is scarcely more a Spaniard than Rossetti was an Italian. 

In 1862 he published his first verses in the then existing Revue de 
Paris, the far-away ancestor of MM. Darmesteter and Ganderax’s new 
venture. I know not what these “ first verses” were. But in 1866 
he was one of the happy band of lyric boys who started the “ Parnasse 
Contemporain,” that “Germ” of France. This anthology was brought 
ont under the auspices and the patronage of M. Leconte de Lisle, whose 
influence over recent French poetry has been greater than-that of 
any other person. Among the youthful Parnassians were almost all 
the men who have since that day come prominently to the front in 
poetical literature—-Sully Prudhomme and François Coppée, Paul 
Verlaine and Catulle Mendès, Stéphane Mallarmé and Léon Dierx. 
Among them, and from the very first, the young Heredia distingnished 
himself by the severe ideal of his art, and by his disdain of the common 
tricks by which men rise. He remembered the blood of the com- 
panion of Cortez. 

In one of his delicions essays, M. Anatole France, himself a 
Parnassian, recalls the features, of that happy time. He has a littlo 
vignette portrait of each of his old comrades, and here is what he 
says of the poet of “ Les Trophées” : 

- “Alone, or almost aloha, in our cénacle, M. José-Maria de Heredia, saree 


defrauded of a great part of the treasure of his ancestors, the congusatadores 
. affected the young gentleman of fashion, and smoked excellent cigars. His 
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neckties were as splendid as his.sonnets, But it was of the sonnets alone 
that we were jealous; for we all disdained the gifta of fortune. We loved 
nothing but fame, and we wished that if we were famous it might ‘be in.a 
- discreet and almost secret way.” ame 


Already, in this very ae time, it was the PEN, precision 
‘of Heredia’s sonnets which attracted the attention of his elders; and 
, Théophile Gautier, that benevolent Olympian, exclaimed on putting 
down the “ Parnasse Contemporain,” “ Heredia, I love you, because the 
‘name you bear is exotic and sonorous, and bedsause ye make verses 
that curl up at the ends like heraldic gcallops.” 
The rest of the Parnassians, one after another, committed hittle 
| volumes of independent verse, the first steps in so many active postie 
careers. M. de Heredia alone remained aloof and im nal, now 
' and then dropping an impeccable sonnet into sou ebody les’ nest. 
He was prominent in the second ‘‘ Parnasse Contemporain,” that of 
1869. My own first acquaintance with him was made in a volume of 
“Sonneta et Eaux-fortea,” published by Lemerre in 1869, and now 
extremely rare. I copied out, more than twenty years ago, from this 
expensive and unattainable work a sonnet which appeared to me then, 
as it still appears, of a magnificent and refulgent perfection. This 
was “ Les Oonquérants,” now the first of a sequence of eight poema: 


“ Comme un vol de gerfanta hors du oharnier alae | 
éa de porter loms misères hautaines, 
De Palos de Moguer, routiers et capitaines 
Partaient, ivres dun rôve héioique et brutal. 


“Tis allalent conquérir le fabuleux métal : 
Que Cipango mirit dans ses mines lointaines, : 
Et les vents alizés inclinalent leurs antennes 
Aux bords mystérieux du monde Occidental. 


“ Chaque solr, espérant des lendemains épi , 
L’axur phosphorescent de la mer des Tropiques 
Enchantalt leur sommell d'nn mirage doré ; 


€ Ou penchés à larant des blanches caravelles, 
Ds regardaient monter en un olel ignoré 
Du fond de ’Ooéan des stolles nouvelles.” 


A little later, in the charming ‘‘ Le, ives des Sonnets” edited by 
Charles Asselineau, other specimens came to light, and under the, 
same mysterious conditione It became, at last, a sort of collectors 
joy to watch the newspapers and reviews for stray sonnets of Heredia. 
Once there came, I forget where, a batch of no fewer than twenty- 
five at orice, an a only to be paralleled, as a fact of exciting 
poetical significance, with the publication of Rossettis ‘“ House of 
Life.” in the Fortnightly Review for 1869. Those were days when a 
man might trudge forth from his house at the morning hour and 
meet angels in the street. “A happy time that was,” as Wordsworth 
saya, ‘‘ triumphant looks Were then the common language of all eyes.” 
I hope the young poetical fellows nowadays enjoy themselves with ss ` 
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much gaiety as we did in our implacable fanaticism for verse; but I 
fanoy that the incessant paragraph and the newspaper column, avid 
of information, must lesesn their pleasures. Half of ours lay in our 
remoteness and our concentrated narrowness of interest. 

Much has changed since then, both in London and Paris. The 
whole face of fashion has altered; the most famous names have 
become part of the herituge of history ; youth, that made us what we 
were, and painted the dull places with such fiery colours, has passed. 
Only one thing remains absolutely unchanged, and that is the work 
of M. de Heredia. He reminds us of some craftsman in his studio, 
fingering his wax and hammering his thin plates of metal, while 
an army marches into his town, and is in turn driven out of it. He 
looks up, pale and dreamy, ‘at the fall of afternoon, and has not 
heard an echo of the long day's battle. The poet fashions his 
exquisite verses, one by one, and the world may look at them or not, 
as it pleases. Last summer, for the first time, M. de Heredia 
deigned to collect his scattered sonnets into a volume,“ Les Trophées,”* 
a thirteenth edition of which had been printed before the close of 
1893. If he waited long, until his life had’ passed its fiftieth year, 
before making an appeal to the great public, his reticence ham 
received its reward. Rarely, indeed, has a book of poems so severe 
in form, making so stern a demand upon the gravity of the reader, . 
achieved so substantial a suocess. And now, with the slender yellow: 
volume of “ Les’ Trophées” in his hand, he steps lightly up the. 
staircase of the French Academy. 

Il. l c 


l 


In all the literatures of Europe, the sonnet is pre-eminent in its 
pathetic and rhetorical forms. It is mainly subjective and Petrarchan. 
Any reader who turns over the leaves of a competent selection of. 
English, or French, or Italian sonnets must be strnok with the fact. 
that in their large majority they express the secret sentiment or- 
emotional experience of the soul, and that even where they seem to be- 
descriptive, they deal mainly with the effect of external phenomena 
on the moods of the writer. No species of poetry is more confidential 
than the sonnet; none has been used, since its firat invention, more 
persistently for the tranamission of those secret thoughts which almost 
evade articulate expression. The innumerous gonnet-cycles of the 
Elizabethan age, from those of Shakespeare and Spenser downwards, 
were either pure-exercises in Petrarchan amorosity, or they gave voice 
to an impossible emotion of which the direct utterance would have 
been indiscreet. The sonnets of Milton are louder in tone, and more 
impersonal ; they represent, however, the element of pure and melli- 
fiuoug eloquence rather than of detached poetical observation. The 

* “ Les Trophées,” Par José-Marla de Heredia. Paris: Alphonse Lemerre. 1898. 
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tone ino longer the ‘whisper of a lover in ‘pain, but dioug the’ 
sonneteer speaks from the rostrum, the appeal is sa) to his’ oem 


experience and desires. 

It is the same in French poetry. It would be dificult to collect 
out of the abundant Petrarchist literature of the sixteenth century a 
' yery small anthology of really objective: sonnets. There are one or' 
two of Ronsard’s; there is the mysterious and beautiful octett of 
Amadis Jamyn’s “Les ombres, les esprit, les idoles affrenses ”; it 
would require some research to‘discover any other specimens into which 


the personal-note of confession, entreaty, or rhetoric did not enter. - 


When the revival of the sonnet began—in England more than s 
hundred years ago, in Franca more recently——the form was Again 
. captured for purely subjective uses. There.are; of course, a few im- 
” personal examples of Wordsworth and Keats. In our own day we have 
received some exquisite objective sonnets from Miss Christina Rossettr. 
But these are rare In- England, and no leas rare in France, where the 
difference between the two classes of sonnet, the introspective ‘or 


philosophical, and the external or decorative, cannot be more clearly . 


een than by comparing the work of the two moat eminent living 

-sonneteers of France—-M. Sully Prudhomme and M. de Heredia, If 
-objective ‘gonnets are rare in every collection; what must be our 
‘Surprise to find that “ Les ie al consists cours of this 
«species of composition. 

In the hands of M. de Heredia ii sonnet takes a form of absolute 

-regularity. The two rhymes of his octett (ab-ba-ab-ba) never change 
‘their positions ; his sestett is permitted but two arrangementa (ecd-ede 
‘or ted-ced), He permits himself ho licence of any kind; the frame is 
given to him, he has to fill if with absolute exactitude. This image 
of a picture in a gallery of paintings is one which it is difficult to 
dispense with in considering M. de Heredia’s book: We find our- 
selvea moving leisurely down a beautiful corridor, the walls of which 
are decorated, at regular intervals, with very highly finished patiel- 
pictures, all of exactly the same size. It is now easy to under- 
stand why the public has been for so many years excluded from thia 
gallery. The conscientious artist has not’ been willing that his work 
ghould be examined until it was completa, and the labour of completion 
bas occupied half a lifetime. 

The first thing-to be observed, in advancing along this rare and 


aingular gallery, is that the’ paintings are by “no méans of an’ 
Accidental arrangement or set in desultory sequence, ` The book is an’ 


attempt to ‘present’to the inward eye a regular series'of carefully 
selected scenes from the imaginative history of the world. We 


. shrink with horror from the notion of & weltgeachichie in quatorsains;. 
and M.:de Heredia, who is a master of-the art of literary ‘tact, would’ 


‘shudder ‘sympathetically with ua ~ What he designs is no. more thah 


, 
i“ 


- 
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a rapid descent of the ages, with here and there a momentary revela- i 
tion of some highly Buggestive and entertaining scene, or incident, or 
personage, rapidly given and as rapidly withdrawn, but seen for that 


‘ moment with all the precision and effalgence possible, so that in the 


dimness of the grey past this one figure or incident may blaze out like 
a veritable luminary. For this purpose, everything needless, trifling 
or accidental, every triviality of expression, every superfluous phrase 
or image, must be rigidly suppressed. In so sudden and brief a 
revelation every touch must burn. 

The central characteristic, then, of these splendid sonnets is their . 
technical perfection. There is nothing loose or ungirt, nothing said 
vaguely because if would take time and labour to be precise. _ M. de 
Heredia opens his poem——for,“‘Les Trophées” is really one poem in many | 
sections—with a sonnet “ L’Oubli.” Oblivion, indeed, is the enemy 
he attacks. The temple on the Grecian promontory is ruined; its 


. goddesses of marble and ita heroes of bronze lie broken and defaced 


under the dry and wind-blown grasses; the sea at the foot of the 
headland moans and bewails the dead’sirens of long ago. Not stone 
and not metal can defy oblivion; the only truly immortal art, which 
no caprice of man or time can destroy, is verse. And so, in verse that 
shall be as like hammered bronze and carven marble as he can make 
it, the proudest of modern poets will try to saye.the fleeting world of 
beauty from decay. 

Greece, first—asince the savage a oriental oe of human develop— 
ment, which appeal so intimately to his master, M. Leconte de- 
Lisle, have little or nothing to say to M. de Heredia. For him the 
symbol must be clear, brilliant, physical; he has no pleasure im 


' mysticism or in the twilight of the intelligence. And this, indeed, 


must be confessed at once, that those who seek for tender notes and 
sunken lights, the vague sympathies of the soul, the melancholy 
, music of experience, may go elsewhere ; the poet of “ Les Trophées” 
is not for them. No man hss less been touched by the malady of 
the age, no one is leas attracted to the unknown and the distreasfal. 


. M. de Heredia gazes straight at clear and beautiful things seen in a 


blaze of light; almost every sonnet of his gives an impression of 
translucent air and brilliant sunshine. Alone, among French poets 


' of to-day, the prevailing note of his work is joyous and heroic. Those 


ages of the world’s history please him in which 
imagination was sumptnous and noble. He 
the grandiloquence of the race from which he 
have the sound of a clarion, the human voice 
lifted by being blown through fine brass. 
In the vestibule of his gallery of paintings © 
:studiæ of Hercules and the Centaurs, 


goes forth against lions, agai 
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. por 
human weakness), against perplexed and obscure hydras; he is strong 
and clear-headed, a lover of work strenuously fulfilled. So we find 
this story of Hercules’ told in a set of ringing sonnets, and we fancy 


"ourselves opening the cabinet of a fifteenth-century Florentine 


` his genius. Nor, 


medallist. With these and a few other exceptions, the Greek portion 


‘of “ Les Trophées ” may be passed over more rapidly than the rest. 


The sonnets dealing with the gods and the nymphs are somewhat 
cold; they are marble plaques in low relief, like fragments of a 
translation of Sophocles into sculpture. In this section of his book, 
the poet becomes most truly inspired, as it seems to me, when he 
deals with the legend of Pegasus, an animal for whom he nourishes 
a very tender regard. From several Perseus and Andromeda sonneta 
I select one, as it seems to me, of incomparable besuty : 


“ Au milien de l’écume arrétant son essor, 
‘Le Oaralier vainqueur du monstre èt de Aféduse, 
Ruisselant d'une bave horrible où le aang fuse, 
-Emporte entre sea bras la vierge aux ohevenx d'or. 


“Sur l'étalon divin, frèro de Ohrysaor, 
Qui plaffe dans la mer et hennit et rofuse, 
Il a l'Amante perdue et confuse 
. Qui lol rit ot l'étrelnt et qul sanglote enoor. 


“I l'embrasse. La honle enveloppe leur groupe. 
Elle, d'un faible effort, ramène sur la croupe 
Bes beaux pleds qn’en fuyant baise un flot vagabond ; 


“ Meis P irrité par le fouet de la lame, . 
Ala du Héros s’enlevant d'un seul bond, 
Bat le clel ébloui de ses alles de flamme. 


As we decline to the latest schools of Greece; such successes as these 
are oftener repeated. In dealing with the sturdier pictures of antique 
life, I think that no critic can deny the superiority of M. Leconte de 
Lisle. The ‘ Hyperion” of Keats is probably the only modern rival 
of the best portions of “ Les PoSmes Antiques.” M. de Heredia 
cannot compress this vast music into the brief compaas-of his sonnet, 
nor. do the exigencies of his form, complicated and concentrated as it 
is bound to be, permit these broader effects. But when it is not the 
tragedians whom he essays to follow, but when the lapidary art of the 
“ Anthology ” inspires him, when a runner, or a charioteer, the tomb 
of a grasahopper, or the prayer of shepherds to Pan, is the subject of 
one of his lucid and admirable sonnets, then he rises to the height of 
et it at once be said, with this sympathy for the 
civilised decline of] a social order, does any littleness, any alexan- 
drianism, any love|of the quip or the conceit find place. ` All is on 
a restrained scale, but’as pure and dignified as a relief by Donatello. 








are displayed. There is ‘scarcely a touch of 
or Lucretius, but not a little of Catullus, 
erely, as may be seen by 
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the comparison of the sonnet called “ Luperous” with the 118th 
epigram of the first book, is the very wine of the last-named poet 
poured, without loss of a drop spilled or diluted, into the chalice of 
the sonnet, but that is said which the manner of Martial suggests, 
yet, if it be not blasphemy to think so, better said. Will the shade 


of Desiré Nisard permit it to be whispered, for instance, that this is `. 


written as Martial would have written it, with modern knowledge, 
and a modern vocabulary to aid him ? 


“AUX MONTAGNES DIVINES. 


“ Geminus Servus 
ot pro suis conservis. 


“ Glaciers bleus, Aa de marbre ef d'ardolse, ts, 
Moraines dont le vent, du Nethou jusqu’a le, 
Arreche, brûle et tord le froment et le seigle, 

Cols abrupts, lacs, forêts pleines d'ombre et de nids ! 


“ Antres sourds, noirs valions que les anciens bannis, 
Plutôt que de ployer sous la servile règle, ‘ 
Hantérent avoc lours, le loop, l'laard et l’aigle, 
Préctipices, torrents, gouffres, soyex bénis ! 


“ Ayant fal l’ergastule et le dur jena ae 
Tesla esclave Geminus a dédié ce 


ree Monta, gardiens sacrés de a liberté ; 


“Et sur ces sommets clairs ot le silence vibre, 
Dang l'air inviolable, immense et pur, jeté, 
Je crois entendre encor lo cri d'an homme libre!” 


In the section of his book entitled ‘‘ The Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance,” M. de Heredia relinquishes himself to the pleasure of 
seizing little characteristic episodes, and treating them in the manner 
of a goldsmith. We find sonnets in which a picture of medieval 
society is given with the rigidity, the clear, shadowless colour, and 
the transparency of a stained-glass window at Chartres or Le Mans ; 
in which Balthazar, Melchior, and Gaspar, on their road to Bethany, 
cross a background of turquoise-coloured enamel; in which an epitaph is 
murmured over the extremely irreligious corpse of Hyacinthe, Seigneur 
de Maugiron, while tears furrow the rose-paint on the cheeks of Henri 
TU.; in which a fading ane vellum, illuminated by Clovis Hive, 
js congratulated se wi A caressed by the fingers of Diane de 
Poictiers. The conser; set with rubies, pearls, and beryls, over the 
chiselling of which Fray Juan de Segovia wore out bis eyesight, this 
is more, one feels, tó M, de Heredia than the ritual in which it is to 
be waved, and it id part of his sincerity that he apes no wide human 
sympathies in bjs conspectus of historical impressions. But he is 
Cuban and a descendant of the Conquistadores; and he is lifted to 
more heroic fights, and a grander, because broader, conception of 
life, when, in s series of sonnets from which I have already quoted 
one, he celebrates the deeds of his colonial ancestors. He passes on 
to a lamentover the decay of Spanish pride in the Americas, bewailing 
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in one melodious sonnet- after another the run F such dazzling 
hopæ and the waste of prowess so' magnificent. Ngne of the poems: 
of this section is more grandiose, nor ‘any more pres to us 
Englishmen, than the following on the decline of C 





“A UNE vinta monta l 
' i i |‘ Cartagena de Indias. 
e te 


“ Morne Ville, jadis reine des Oodans ! a 
Kaona ii le requin poursuit en paix les aoombres . 
Et len errant allongé seul dea‘ombies 
Sur ta'rade où Tonialeni as gallons géanta. 


ne Drake et Vesseut aa Anglais méoréan E 
es murs désemparés croulent en noirs décombres ' 
è Et, comme un glorieux collier de perles sombres, 
| - Des boulets de ointis rd les trous | 


; “Entre le cial qui brile et Ja mer qul moutonne, 
Au somnolent solell d'un midi monotone, ` L È 
Tu songes, 6 Guarrikce,; ayx vieux Oonquistad 


“Bt dans Vénervement des nuita chaudes et calm 
Bergant ta gloire papay § Cité, tu t'endors 
Sous les palmiers, au oe ‘frémussement des palmes.” 


` We pass on to “ The Orient aa the Tropica.” Here, again, we 

seem to catch something of the accent. of M. Leconte de Lisle, to 
whom such figures as Kham and’ Hathor seem naturally dedicated. 
But in Japan M. de Heredia recovers the whole of his originality. 
He has succeeded, alone among poets of the West, in extracting. from 
the art and the history of that miraculous archipelago its heroic ang . 
chivalrous splendour. We are accustomed to infusion ‘of the 
sweeter tones, the more diaphanous'graceg of Japanese life into our 
poetry and our painting. What ig novel, whet M. de Heredia alone 
has given, is the mystery of the ancient aristocracy df Japan, with its 
fierce disregard of ‘lifé, its Savage, sumptuousness, its extraordinary 
fulness of violent and vivid colour.: He paints for gs the Daimjo.on 
the field of battle, fluttering his. satin-covered iron fan in front of his 
glaring eyes, while the lacquer coat-of rial creaks on his panting 
bosom; or, he gives ‘us so strange '& glimped, into the life of bygone 
Japan as is packed into this amazing sonnet : ae 


` 


“LE SAMOURAL ` 


f 





\ 
“6 O'dtait un homm bows EN 
“D'un doigt distrait frélant la sonoré-btve, - ' 
A travers los bambous tressós'en fine latte, 
‘Elle a vu, ellen al éblonissante et plate, 23 
S'avanoer le yalnqueur que gop amour Tova. n 
, “ G'est lol Sabres au fano, TYéventall haut, 9 va: \ 
La cordelidre.rouge et le gland éca: late | 
+> +> +  . -% Coupent l'armure sombre, et, sur ’épaule,éclate 
: : Le blason de Hixen on de Tokungewa. 
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“Ce beau guerrier vôtu de lames et de plaques, 
Sous le bronze, la sole et las brillantes laques, 
Bemble un orustacé noir, gigantesque et vermeil 


“TI Va vue. I sonrit dans la barbe du masque, 
Et son pas plus bétif fait reluire’au soleil 
Les deux antennes d’or qui tremblent a son casquo.” 


The sequence of ‘ Les Trophées ” closea with a series of selected 
sonnets entitled “ Nature and Dream.” In these the poet quite the 
field of history, and concentrates his vision on such episodes of modern 
life and landscape as are specially sympathetic to him. He admits 
. many things here that help us to forin an exact impression of his own 
mind. He dwells with affectionate qomplacency over the destruction 
me and the durability 
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actual volume justifies. Perhaps his most singular characteristic, the 
evidence of a self-control almost without parallel in recent literature, 
is the high level of workmanship which rans through his entire 
published poetry. He must-sometimes write poor verse, one fancies, 
since he is mortal, but at least he never publishes it. Some numbers 
in ~“ Les Trophées” are more interesting than others; it is difficult to 
admit that any are better written. From beginning to end the book rings 
with melody, each sonnet brings up before the inward eye a luminous 
picture, in a clear sunlit atmoaphere, flashing with colour, sharply 
defined, completely provided witk every artifice and accomplishment of 
j The only objection, indeed, which 
one is inclined to brin i Heretlia as a poet is the result 
hes that all were not quite so 
ently and sonorously 
tic and mysterious 










THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND 
BETTERMENT. 


N the Maroh number of this Review Lord Hobhouse addresses to . 
me a challenge which I hardly feel entitled to decline. It is 

upon the subject of “The House of Lords and Betterment,” and he is 
good enough to say that I have addressed myself to the “ merits of the 
question more clearly and explicitly than any one else.” I can sincerely 
return the compliment. It is a great pleasure to discuss any difficult 
and complicated subject with an antagonist who is so obviously sincere 
and open as Lord Hobhouse, and I proceed at once to explain how it 
ig and why it is that I adhere to my opinion that the great misunder- 
standings and misrepresentations which are prevalent on the question 
of what is called Betterment are on his side of the contention, and 
not on ours. 


In the first place, Lord Hobhouse j 
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candour and public spirit he did vote for a subsequent motion in 


- which the House of Lords tried to secure a more formal and authori- 


tative inquiry than was possible before any Private Bill Committees ; 
but having given us his valuable aid in this endeavour, it is not quite 
consistent, and is certainly quite erroneous, to accuse us now of a 
“refusal to look at the merits at all.” What we refused to do was to 
give our formal, and perhaps our irreversible, assent at once, and then 
to wasto our time in a futile inquiry afterwards as to whether we had ' 
been right or wrong in doing so. It would hardly have been fair to 
checkmate the principle by the method of objecting to every possible 
proposal for carrying it into effect. ` Yet this would have been the 
only alternative left to those who think that the principle is in itself 


a pas one, and incapable of just and equitable application. 


d here I come at once upon the fact that Lord -Hobhouse does 
not understand that principle' of Betterment as I understand it; 
and in supplying us with a definition of it, he enables me to point 
out exactly where his conception of it appears to me to be not only 
defective, but easentially erroneous. Acoustomed as he is in a high 
judicial capacity to strict and accurate reasoning, Lord Hobhouse will ' 
admit that any form of words which purports to be the definition of 
an important principle, and yet does not bring out ita most special 
feature, is no definition at all And if that form of words is sgo 
framed as to be equally applicable to other principles which sre 
wholly different, the pretended definition becomes a source of positive 
deception to ourselves and others. This is exactly the character of 
Lord Hobhouse’s definition of Betterment. He adopte a form of 
words which exactly covers and suggests the case of such publio 
improvements as paving, lighting, and.sewage. Let us hear his 









words: ‘ J on by the London County Council is 
this: that whi are made at the public cost: it is 
just that prop om the general benefit, has its value 
enhanced in coy Oo the cost in some 
special wa at once as in 
the high n make a 
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Rating. Whence this great difference? If the two principles are 
the same, as he pretends, why should the application of one of them 
be sgo easy and so familiar whilst the application of the other is so beset 
with difficulty ? What other explanation can there be than this— 
that this common formula of definition for both of them has in it some 
elements which vitiate ita character? Just as in the physical sciences 
some false theory, false perhaps only by some fatal omission, is 
tested and disproved by actual experiment, so in such other sciences 
as those connected with taxation and economics, a false theory is 
tested when it is found difficult or impossible to apply it without 
involving consequences which are obviously inequitable or even absurd. 
Such difficulties are the index of something faulty in the principle, 
and according to the nature of those difficulties, and the complication 
of them, the deep-seatedneas of the error may be guessed. But no 
‘such misgiving seems to occur to Lord Hobhouse. He is sgo 
enamoured of his verbal definition, is so pleased with its deceptive 
plausibility, that he goes on his way denouncing and remonstrating 
with those who are willing to uccept it in one sense whilst he is 
enforcing it in another, without showing even a suspicion of the 
true sourge of all this misunderstanding, which is nothing but his 
own unreasoning identification of two principles of taxation which 
are wholly different. I proceed to specify what I mean. 

An ordinary Improvement Rate is levied on some particular arca 
of building land which is not arbitrarily defined, but is defined by the 
very nature of the works executed at the public coat npon it. These 
works are “special” in the sense of being expressly and directly 
intended for the special benefit of the owners and occupiers of that 
area. They are erally such works that without them the houses 
could not haye t all, unless they had been undertaken by 
individuals, cases would have been impossible, The 
only benefit public. is arrived at only through, 
and by v1 local area and on ite 

eave Real their benefit that the 
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not fairly or acourately deacribe at all. This self-deception, as it 
must be in the case of Lord Hobhouse, can easily be exposed” by a 
little close attention to facts admitted by himself, and to his own 
langnage in this paper. If the proposed areas over which the new 
Betterment tax is to ke levied were really similar areas to those over 
which the old Improvement Rates have been levied for centuries 
without trouble or dispute, then there would be nothing whatever new 
in the scheme of Betterment. But Lord Hobhouse must know that 
this is not the fact. He himself makes the admission frankly that 
under words which seem to describe nothing but an old and familiar 
- gystem, something else is to be introduced which is completely 
’ different. “OF course,’ he says in this very paper, “ greas of 
Betterment are wholly new things” (p. 445). Well—but areas of 
improvement are not new things—but on the contrary are as old as 
the hills. What pretence of accuracy, or of fairness, then, can there 
be in a definition which conceals a “ wholly new thing” under words 
which appear to mean nothing except & thing that has been from 
time immemorial familiar to us all? Yet so completely unoonscious 
is Lord Hobhouse of the verbal trap which he is presenting to others 
that he accuses those many unwary mortals who have fallen into it, 
and -have professed assent to “the principle” as defined by them, 
of having paid to it an insincere “ homage ”—a “lip homage” only. 
On my own behalf and pn behalf of others I repel this accusation of 
insincerity. The “principle” which some of us have admitted is 
one thing: the principle which Lord Hobhouse means and intends, 
but conceals, is quite another thing. .He may not see this, but we 
do. Some of us indeed have been so simple-minded as to be very 
unwary, and many——very many——of the opponente of a great innova» 
tion have not had the leisure, or perhaps all ties which are 
needed to unravel verbal ambiguities w ubtle as to 
deceive even an eminent lawyer, Lord no excuse 
for the deception whi is fallacious 
definition. He knows to hay 
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are undertaken.: The public does not undertake the cost merely for 
its own “general benefit.” It undertakes them for the special 
benefit of a certain group of persons, the owners and occupiers of a 
specific area about the limits of which there is generally no doubt 
whatever. On the other hand, the persons so benefited do not accept 
the benefit and its corresponding share of cost for the sake of the 
public, but for their own sakes and for thé express purpose of 
possessing and enjoying the accruing increase of value. This is the 
well-known and well-understood “ principle” of all the old Improve- 
ment Rates. It is perfectly familiar to us all. There is nothing 
theoretical, arbitrary, or merely speculative abont it, either as regards 
the areas affected, or as regards the obviously equitable principle on 
which the benefited -persons are called upon to contribute. They get 
a direct, certain, and immediate benefit which it was intended they 
should get ; and they get it quite separate—altogether irrespective of 
any farther benefits which may be conferred incidentally on the 
general, or wider, public. 

This is “ the principle” which Lord Hobhouse wishes us to believe 
is identical with the new principle of Betterment. Bat that principle 
is entirely different and, in some respects, opposite. In the class of 
new works to which the word Betterment applies they are not 
executed with any intention whatever to benefit any particular area, 
or any particular group of persons. In the sense in which the other > 
class of works are “ special” these Betterment works are not special at 
all. They are undertaken exclusively for the benefit of the general 
public, and any benefits accruing to individuals arise indirectly and 
incidentally to them as citizens in an Infinite variety of degrees, whilst 
for any personal share in such benefits they will pay under the existing 
system in the exact proportion in which their-fatible rental does 
actually rise. Under the terms of Lord Hobhonse’s definition the 
word ‘improvements ” has a strictly limited and’ definite meaning in 
itd application to our long-established system of rating. It does not 
mean any and every work or change in the neighbourhood which has 
been made with no reference at all tothe benefit of any local area. It 
always means some work which has been done in, and upon, the area 
affected, and with the express aim and intention of bestowing upon it, 
and upon its owners, some great advantage which they could not have 
otherwise enjoyed. But as applied to the new principle of Betterment 
the word improvement has no such meaning. It means the opening 
up of some new street, or some new approach to a great public bridge 
or thoroughfare which is undertaken solely for the benefit of the 
general public and without the smallest intention of giving any advan- 
tage to local areas whatever. If the State were to undertake, as it does 
in India, to construct railway lines all over the country, the principle of 
Betterment would apply to them and to their effects upon all property 
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atthe end of, or adjacent to, the line. In like, manner the word, 
“ special” in Lord Hobhonse’s formula has a most definite. meaning, 
when it is understood as applied in the old sense and to the old 
system. When any property ‘was said to have had ita value enhanced 
in “a special way” by a public work, it was meant that the work 

done was special in its application to that property, and to a group of. 
other properties within a common area. But the same word has no 
euch meaning as applied by Lord Hobhouse to the schemes of Better- 
ment taxation. That taxation is to be levied on supposed increments of 
valie Which are not special at all either as regards the purpose and 
intention of the works done, or as regards the effects they produce. 

Those incremente, if they arise at all, arise not from any one special’ 
physical cause or material work but from a great number and variety 
of causes which follow indirectly from new lines of traffic, new places of , 
public resort, and new habite of the population, The advantages, to 

secure which the work was done, are advantages to the whole popula- , 
tion of the city or town, and individuals only share in them as unite 

in that population, and-in proportions of infinite variety. The 

advantages secured accrue to everybody who has any interest in the 

resulting changes of traffic, and of fashion, and of convenience, and of 

accéaa to markets in which all are interested. To fix any exclusive 

charge for such public benefits upon any one particular locality,and upon 

any one particular kind of property within that locality, has none of 

‘the equity which Lord Hobhouse tries to claim by describing it in 

terms which describe or suggest a totally different peu and a 

‘totally different system. . 

Bat then Lord Hobhouse tells us that this TRIS new principle 
was embodied in a particular propcsgal which was eminently cautious 
and tentative. Pg is this but to say ‘that the thin edge of-a very 
thick wedge cut so very fine that its coming- thickness could 
not be easily felt or seen? This is true. , But this very fact im- 
posed on us the duty of a corresponding caution in committing our- 
selves to what is called “the principle.” The truth is that the 
inequity of the principle was made only more obvious from the 
special application which was proposed. If it is unreasonable to 
charge the cost of a great publio: improvement on one small area-of - 
land, and one small group of persons, whose benefit was not even 
thought of. when the work was projected, of course it becomes all the 
more ugreasonable and inequitable in proportion to the smallness of 
the area which is thus invidionaly selected. Yet it is the boast of 
Lord Hobhouse that in the particular Bill -before us the area to be 
struck at was very limited and very narrow indeed. And then still 
farther to reconcile -us to this wonderful- “principle”, he points 
exultingly .to the criterion by which the locality has been limited and 
defined. Jt is only withit: the.‘ limits of. devjation” for the new 
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street that the new Betterment tax 1s to be levied. Could there be a 
more irrational confounding between two different ideas than to 
identify an area of special taxation for Betterment with an “area of 
deviation ” for the execution of a public work? That area ia one 
defined by Parliament by a rigid line on either-side of a proposed new 
street, within which the undertakers may deviate to the right hand or 
the left. There may be some definite relation between improved values 
and any line actually taken by such a street. But there is no such 
celation whatever between improved values and some other line which 
sight, could, would, or should have been taken if the undertakers had 
so chosen, On the contrary, any area so defined must bring out into . 
more glaring prominence one another those admitted difficulties of 
application the significance of which Lord Hobhouse fails so strangely 
to appreciate. This other difficulty is that the scheme of Betterment 
takes no notice whatever of the equally certain and obvious fact of 
Worsement. The owners of a particular class of property who gain 
however indirectly from a public work are to be specially taxed to pay 
for it, but those who in respect to the very same class of property 
suffer actual damage are to have no compensation at all. Now this 
“ difficulty.” 
very area of “deviation ” which Lord Hobhouse so admires, Property 
on the line actually taken. will, as a rale, benefit in value. Property 
on either side of that line’ must often be seriously damaged. A 
narrow street once thronged may become comparatively deserted. 
Houses which once had as good a frontage as any other in the neigh- 
bourhood, may: become no better than back premises. Shops which 
had a good custom have their customers dispersed, and so on through 
innumerable byways of natural consequences whioh it is impossible 
to follow in their effect on value. And yet thi 
of which Lord Hobhouse boasts as e 
establishment of a prinoj hich lly new. 

But there is a still 
definition of the pri 
it is deceptiv 
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_ is reached by assessing rates on.actual rental. Every benefit accruing 
to'the property of individuals is immediately valued and assessed by 
that most infallible of all valuators—the competing public. By an 
instinct which is innate and almost above reason, those who wish to 
take houses estimate exactly what-their value is, That estimate is 
expresséd i in rental—in which, every change of valne finds immediate 
expression. Moreover’, in thik automatic action of market values there ` 
is a complete solution of the, problem presented by Worsement as an 
inseparable and parallel fact connected with Betterment. Damaged 
property will be indicated as infallibly by one and the same criterion. 
` Tf the rates for great public improvements are levied on rental (over 
whatever area may be adopted for all public purposes), each individuah 
within that- area will contribute more or leas in exactly the fair 
proportion by an automatic process free from all suspicion of class 
jealousies or of political corruption. — 
- If this be so, what is it that remains behind? There’ must be 
something in the so-called “‘ Principle of Betterment” to account for 
such persistent and often passionate advocacy. ‘Yes, there is, but 
Lord Hobhouse dexterously avoids all reference to this ‘‘ Hinterland” 
of politica, In the first place, there is the question of the incidence 
of rates as between the owner and the occupier. Lord Hobhouse in 
his article seta aside the question altogether. It is not too much to 
Bay that, in doing so, he gets rid of all discussion on one of the main 
aims—one of the most characteristic peculiarities of the Betterment 
scheme. On this part of the subject the novelty of principle involved 
is quite as absolute as that to which Lord Hobhouse confesses as 
regards the areas of taxation, and the injustice of the application is 
quite as groat. The aim is not merely to divide and readjust the 
batween the owner and the occupier, but to. 
ze eee oe its total letting value ss | 
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principles of the Betterment party. But his denial, though perfectly ` 
sincere, is of no value in the face.of the documenta issued on behalf 
-of the London County Oouncil, and circulated among the Peers before 
our debate. It is all very well to repudiate that dooument as one 
which he never saw. But it undoubtedly purported to be issued 
“on behalf of” that body and ita-agenta. So far as I know, it was `. 
never repudiated by any one entitled to speak in the Council’s name. 
Bat this is not all. Ita arguments throughout are the common stock ` 
arguments of the Betterment party in a: thousand speeches and 
articles in the press. Lord Hobhouge’s repudiation, therefore, is 
nothing but another example of the very familiar phenomenon that 
even men of the highest education are often blind to the principles’ 
that underlie and animate some policy which they-have bean induced 
to advocate becanse they-see only certain accidental and superficial: 
aspects of the question. One of the root ideas ‘of Betterment is to 
get at what are called ‘‘ ground values” as a separate thing from the- 
total occupation values of which they form a part. This means that, 
after capital has bean taxed on the whole interest it bears, it is to be 
separately and additionally taxed as something in itself quite distinct. 
Moreover, another idea goes along with this one—namely, that there. 
is something peculiar to “ground values” in the fact that they’ 
rise from timè to‘time; without any special effort or outlay on the- 
part of the owners. They certainly do; but so do occupation values, 
and so do all other values ‘whatsoever. Moreover, it-is the similar- 
rise of occupation values, and of.all other usufruct values, which 
is not only the index, but the efficient cause and the measure- 
of all rises in capital values Yet the most marvellous of the 
many fallacies impo into io soj tuart: 
Miti—the fallacy e 
is at the bottom 
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of the owners of them. This idea is a relic of the old fallacy that all 
value comes from “labour ”—which has often been exposed. It is ` 
always the consumer, and not the producer, who is the main factor in 
determining values, No amount of “labour” bestowed on any article, 
or on any kind of property, can increase ita value by a farthing unless . -' 
it is of a kind that is appreciated by some consumer. All articles . 
equally rise and fall in value from causes with which the owner, or 
producer, has nothing whatever to. do, causes which he has done 
nothing to set in motion, and which’ very often he could not even 
foresee. This law applies not only to all things produced by labour, 
but pre-eminently to that one thing which is now often meant by .the 
word “labour” itself. Wages rise and fall from the action and from 
the desires of other men with which the labourer has not the remotest 
connection. One man of genius and enterprise, with some command 
of capital, may and continually does start some great undertaking 
which immediately seta up an increment in the rate of wages which 
may double, treble, or even quadruple wages without, the smallest con- 
tributory action on the part of the owner of muscular power. It is 
. the same with everything. If no increments of value are to be recog- 
mised as “ earned ”. except those which arise directly from:some work 
-done by the owner with or upon the article which is affected, then the 
doctrine applies to the whole world of industry and of commerce. It 
: hag no more application to ground values than to all other values of 
every kind. It will apply not only to every capitalist who suddenly 
finds his securities largely increased in value from causes which very 
_ often he can hardly trace, but to every trader who experiences similar 
results in the articles be deals with, to every shopkeeper who profits 
by an finds his ji or his 
cows 
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distinctness in causing great incrementa of value. Not very many 
years ago, there was a famous picture for sale in London, ‘There 
may have been perhaps a score of men who would have given for it, 
say, £2000. There may have been not more than a dozen, who 
would have given 25000. But there were two very well-known and 
wealthy collectors, who were both so determined to acquire the 
picture that their competition conferred upon it an increment wholly 
unexpected by the owner. They were both present in the sale-room, 
having each given his commission to an agent. They stood next each 
other when the picture was put up. The biddings rose by rapid 
steps from £5000 to 26000, £7000, 28000, £9000, stopping only 
for a moment at 29500. Then one of the two collectors turned to . 
his friend beside him, and said with a merry twinkle of his eye: “I 
gee that there is some other man in this room, who is as big a fool 
as I am.” Finally, the picture was knocked down to one of them at 
a figure exceeding £10,000. Both of these men may have been as 
“ big fools” as one of them confessed himself to be, perhaps with the 
fnll assent of the other. But surely there would have been a bigger 
fool than either of them in the room, if some third person had gone 
up to them and said, ‘“ You two gentlemen have ‘created’ this 
extravagant value, You have been the sole cause and authors of it 
by your competitive desires. To yon, therefore, it must of right 
belong. You ought to claim the whole increment which you alone 
haye caused, The owner of the picture has clearly no right whatever to 
this (on his part) wholly ‘ unearned increment.’ Take it and divide 
it between you.” Lord Hobhouse will, no doubt, say that he holds 
no such doctrine, and will deny that it is involved i in the very small 
Bill which has been cut g 

this denial? I do 
however narrow 
undoubtedly 
gonse—an į 
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special areé of ground, or to-any special groupe of persons. : If these 
persons are benefited at all, they are benefited as members of the 
general public, and any exceptional tax laid upon them, over. and 
above the taxation laid upon the community as a whole, can only be - 
defended on the principle that the benefits they may secure—not 
being the direct result óf their own action—are a special creation of 
the community, and as such must belong to it. If this principle 
were to be universally applied to all intereste beneficially affected by 
public improvements executed by the community, it is not too much 
to say thst our whole industrial system would be destroyed.. It 
would strike at everybody whose calling or svocation was ee 
however indirectly, by any public improvement. 

‘And then, just as Lord Hobhouse’s definition of Betisrnient ii 
borrowed artificial plumes of plausibility by confounding between 
ordinary Improvement Rating for works specially affecting special . 


areas; and the new Betterment taxation for: saddling on a few indi- , . 


‘ viduals a double taxation for their share in public benefita—aso likewise 
‘does he, borrow other fallacious appearances of plausibility from ‘a 
' general doctrine which, in itself, is most just and reasonable. That 
-doctrine is that ground values ought to contribute their fair share to 
local taxation. I accept that doctrine absolutely. But I hold it to - 
be capable of demonstration that ground values do now, pay their full 
, contribution in the assessment of that total value of ‘which they are 
only one part. I am myself a London leaseholding occupier, and, 
‘by bargain with my landlord, I pay all the local rates, which have 
enormously increased since I bought, the lesse. In form and in 
appearance my ‘landlord pays no share of them. I should like to 
But I can take no 
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lord could get in the market from myself or from somebody else. In 
compensation: for payingthe rates, I pay so much less rent. It is, 
therefore, clear and certain that the rates are paid out of rent—that 
is to say, they are paid out of funds which belong to the ownership, 
and not to the occupancy. So far as the public is concerned, under 
the present system of the rates being levied on the whole rental, it 
gots the full amount which is due from the property as a whole. If 
it seeks to get more than this, ita alm must be, not to redistribute 
the incidence of the rate as between owner and oooupier, bnt to raise 
a separate, an exclusive, and an additional share of taxation on one 
item of the value which has already paid ita full share; or else it 
must be intended to tax some distant, speculative, and contingent, 
interest in the ownership, which nobody living actually enjoys, and 
which may posaibly never accrue at all But this is just the inten- 
tion which Lord Hobhouse emphatically denied’ as at all involved in 
the proposals of Betterment. 

Surely when what Lord Hobhouse calls “the principle,” and defines 
with such simple-mindedness, is a principle so very differently under- 
stood by those who are its keenest promoters, the House of Lords 
did not act unadvisedly in refusing to give to it a formal sanction 
before it has been more adequately explained, and tested by discus- 
sion. We did not refuse to look at the question with a view to such 
inguiry. On the contrary, we urged it, and although from purely 
political motives our endeavours were frustrated in a particular direc- 
tion, I trust we shall take measures to have such a discussion and 
analysis as will throw greater light upon the schemes which pass 
‘ander such plausible names and ambiguous definitions, 

ARGYLL. 


°° THE FINANCIAL CRISIS IN ITALY. 


/ 


T is just a little over twenty years since the consolidation of the 
kingdom of Italy seemed completed by the occupation of Rome 
by Victor Emmanuel, and now his son and successor ‘finds himself . 
‘menaced by a crisis the gravity of which is extreme. The troubles 
that beset the monarchy have no connection with internal or external 
foes, but are simply the result of defective statesmanship, for if ‘ good 
government means good finances,” it must be confessed that the 
destinies of Italy have been imprudently handled for some years back. 
The crisis is wholly financial, and the method adopted by the Premier, 
Crispi, to save the situation is certain to aggravate the evil. It is 
sufficient to examine the national accounts one the last twenty 

years to arrive at the following conclusions : 
Ist. The public expenditure has been excessive. 
2nd. Public debt has been piled up in dn alarming manner. 
8rd. The outlay on ‘Army and Navy is beyond the resources of 

the kingdom. 

Ath. It is impossible to increase the revenue by further eaten. 
These facts must be as patent to Signor Crispi as to any ordinary 
person, and yet his programme at, the re-opening of the Italian 
Ohambers on February 20th ignores them all, and proposes many 
new taxes which cause severe discontent from one end to another 
of the kingdom. | 


I. Puso EXPENDITURE HAS BEEN EXCESSIVE. 


If Italy were a rich country, like Great Britain or France, she 
might have supported the heavy outlay of the last twenty years 
without much inconvenience, but her resources and wealth are so 
limited that the burthen has been overwhelming, and hence she haa 


a 
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been every year getting deeper into debt. The “ Annuario Statis- 
tico,” published by the Government statist, Commendatore Bodio, 
furnishes the most complete details of revenue and expenditure since 
1878, The total expenditure in that period has been 30,650,000,000 of 
francs, or £1,226,000, yo sterling, derived from the following sources : 

f Ahilions of Alillions 

















i francs. £ sterling. 
Revenues . . . . 26,880 = 1,058 
Loans . ; . 8700 = 148 
Ohurch property _ : i 620 = 25 
Total . . 80,650 = 1,226 
The items of expenditure during the two decades in question were: 
AMilhons of franos.” ` Millions 
: ee E 
1878-82 1888-92. Total. £ sterling. 
Service of debt . . 6,220 ... 6,870 ... 12,590 = 508 
Military outlay .° . 2,870 '... 8,620 ... 5,990 = 240 
Railways and works 940 ... 1,840 ... 2,780 = lII? 
Government . . . 8,910 ... 5,880 ... 9,290 = 3871 
Total . . 18,440 ... 17,210 ... 80,650 = 1,226, 


Italians assert, and with much reason, that when the kingdom was 
constituted, in 1872, there was a vast amount of work to be done in 
the way of schools, roads, harbours, railways, &c., and it must be con- 
feased that in twenty yearsthey have done a great deal. For instance, 
popular education has made such strides that in 1892 the proportion 
of conscripts (for the army) who could read was 59 per cent., against 
43 per cent.in 1871. Nothing could be more judicious than the 
expenditure on schools and high-roads, both of which were sadly 
needed in the southern provinces; even at present 63 per cent. of the 
male adulta of Calabria and Sicily are unable to read, as compared 
with 16 per.cent. in Piedmont, which proves that there is stil room 
for the development of elementary schools in the south. 

As regards the construction of high-roads, we find in 1891 a total 
‘length of 50,000 miles, being an increase of 11,000 miles since 1870, 
at an outlay of £9,600,000, or an average of £880 per mile, Accord- 
ing to the terms of the law on the subject, the cost of these new 
roads was defrayed, one-half by the National Treasury, the other by 
the local authorities. Nor can it be said that the kingdom’ is yet 
sufficiently supplied with high-roads for ita extent or population. The 
mileage compares with the same in some other countries thus : 


ý Miles of road. 

er 100 Per 10,000 
High-roads. square miles. inhabl ts 
Italy 50,000 45 17 
England 111,000 55 87 
Germany 265,000 125 58 
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No doubt the deficiency of high-roads was one of the reasons that ` 
urged the Italian Government to strain every. nerve towards making a 
complete network of railways, and Italy now possesses lings to a length 
‘of 8800 miles, of which 63800 miles are State property, which 
represent an outlay of 127 millions sterling, all of these State rail- 
ways (except 800 miles) having been built in the last twenty years. 
However useful these lines have been for the industrial development 
of the country, it was unwise on the part of the Government to under- 
take their construction, which proved (as always happens in works done 
by Governments) very costly, the average cost being £20,000 per 
mile. Much better would it have been to offer a bonus of £1000 a 
mile to any company that would make such lines (as has been done 
in some other countries), and in this way the cost to the Treasury for 
5500 miles made since 1872 would have been only five and a half 
millions sterling. As it is, the State railways give a very poor return 
on the cost of construction, the net proceeds’ in 1892 not much 
exceeding 2 per cent. 

Nevertheless, the main cause of the disordered state of public 
finances has not been any lavish expenditure on railways, schools, 
high-roads, &., but the unmeasured outlay on armaments, especially in 
the second decade under consideration. We can see at a glance the 
profusion with which the public money has been spent in the second 
decade if we compare the total outlay of that period with the same in 
‘the preceding decade, viz. : f 


Milions of Millions 
l franos. £ sterhng, 
1878-82 . . . 18,440 = 688 
1888-92 . . , 17,210 = 688 


There was, in fact, an increase of 30 per cent. in expenditure, 
while the population had hardly risen 10 per cent., and in order to 
meet this excessive outlay the taxes were raised prodigiously. The 
people of Italy bore the increase of taxes with patience and patriotism, 
the official returns of revenue’showing as follows: 


Millions of fiancs. 





er e oe 
1878-92 1888-92 
l 1878. 1882. 1892. average. ae 
Excise . -. 278 ... 888 ... 862 ... 816 ... 855 
Customs . ge DE wes, dOS wa. 290 wy 2119 ace 220% 
Stamp dues . 142 ... I69 ... 220 Cw. 15H ... 204 
Direct taxes ‘ 345 ... 882 .. Ge Cia 857 .. 899 
Sundries . . 192 .. ¥59 ... 309 ... 280 ... 278 
Total. . 1,049 ... 1,802 ... 1,081 ... 1,177 .. 1,456 


If we compare the revenue of 1892 with preceding years we find as 
follows : 
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Millions of Franca per 

franos, inhabitant. 
1878 . $ , 1,049 mee 38 
1882 - .. oe 1,802 Sa 46 
1892 tc, tas i 1,581 e.. 50 


The incidence of taxation per head is, therefore, 9 per cent. heavier 
now than in 1882, and 30 per cent. over the ratio of 1873. But even 
this has been insufficient to maintain an equilibrium of finances, the 
budget expenditure of late years showing a succession of deficits, 
viz. : i i 

Alllions of frenos. eoo 
a a 


\ 





Year, Receipts. ~ Expenses, Deflait. 
1888 : . 1,500 ... 1,578 ‘sue 78 
1889 : š 1,501 ae 1,785 a 284. 
1890 $ ‘ 1,568 ..- «+ 1,687 or 74 
“1891 pa a 1,540 sas 1,615 gik 75 
1892 : : 1,581 Gak 1,569 aaa 88 
Five years . 7,635 fue 8,129 ss 494 


The annual deficit since 1888 has averaged 99,000,000, without 
counting extraordinary outlay, such. as railways, the construction of 
which in the last five years cost 880,000,000. This is certainly burn- 
ing the candle at both ends,and we cannot be surprised to find 
Signor Orispi in February, 1894, announce a deficit of 177,000,000. 


a“ 


O. IXcresase or Postic DEBT. 


The national debt of Italy nae risen £148,000,000 storling si since the 
occupation of Rome in 1872, vis. 


Millions of Millions 


Tear franos - £ sterling. 
1872 . . ’ 8426 na 887 
1882 . ~ . « 11,174 vite 447 
1892 . ` . 12,128 oie 485 


So rapid a growth of debt has been attended with a corresponding 
increase of interest, which has risén as follows: 


Millions of Francs 
Year. france. inhabitant. 
1872 š i i 382 ka 14 
1882 , : i 508 se e S 
1892 i ‘ ‘ 571, eed 19 


The annual charge for debt is about 15s. per inhabitant, the same 
as in Great Britain; but the ability to pay this charge is not equal in 
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the two countries, seeing that the wealth of Great Britain averages 
£260 per inhabitant, while that of Italy does not exceed £102, the 
latter being, therefore, in ratio to the former as 40 to 100. Thus the 
_ burthen of annual service of debt is in reality 24 times aa much in 
Italy as in England. 

Besides the national debt, there is also that of the Samia which ` 
has been growing in late years at the rate of 483 millions per annum. 
The latest report published is for the year 1889, when it reached 
1208 millions of franca, against 901 millions in 1882. 

Simaltaneous with this inorease of -debt we have to note such a 
rigè in the amount of mortgages that it would seem the whole nation 
has been living too fast, mortgages having increased 85 per cent. in 
eleven years, viz: : 


Yoar Millions of Hranoe per 
" france. inhabitant. 

1881 . . s 11,755 418 

1892 wt), 15,948, - 


In fine, the condition of Italy calls for the strictest economy, more 
particularly in the expenditure of the public money, and a firm reeo--. 
lution not to increase the national debt. 


Ti. MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 


The ambition to rank among the Great Powers of Europe is natural — 
enough i in & people With such glorious traditions as that of Italy, 
possessing, moreover, all the elements of national greatness. -But it 
is a mistake to suppose that the importance of a country is only to be 
measured by the strength of ite army or the number of its ironclads, 
and this mistake on the part of Italian statesmen has imposed heavy 
burthens on the people. .If is outaide the object of the present survey 
to digcuss whether the Triple Alliance was necessary, or what advan- 
tages it may olaim, past, present, or future, for Italy. We have 
simply to reckon the oost. 

There ig no Huropean Power that can point to such a relative - 
increase of military strength in the lagt ten years as Italy. Her navy 
comprises ten, of the largest ironclads in the world, the cost of which 
is officially stated at 240, 000,000 france, or £960,000 sterling each. 
The collective steam-power of her war-veasels ig 580,000 horse, while 
that of all the factdries, mines, and workshops i in the kingdom is only 
152,000. The fleet has, in fact, trebled in ten years, counting at 
present 329 war-veasels and, 21,000 sailors, against 117 veasels and 
9400 sailors. in- 1882. As regards the army, a figures show as 
follow : 
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1882. 1392. 
Under arms : : 174,000 ae 244,000 
‘First reserve . . 641,000... 600,000 
Second reserve . . 1,271,000 ... 2,188,000 
Total . . 1,986,000 ... 8,027,000 


The standing army has been increased 40 per cent., and the 
stranger who visits Italy seems to find himself in a vast encampment, 
meeting soldiers at every turn, whose appearance, it may be added, is 
smart and respectable. All this has been effected at enormous cost, 
military expenditure during the last five years having averaged 
431,000,000 francs, and absorbed 28 per cent. of the revenue of the 
kingdom, whereas in France it takes only 22 per cant. It is true. 
that the expenditure under this head in France is equal to 20 francs 
por inhabitant, against 14 francs in Italy; but, if we take into account 
the relative wealth of the two nations, we shall find that a tax of 
14 francs per head in Italy is equal to 32 francs in France; so that 
the incidence of military expenditure in Italy may be considered 
60 per cent. heavier than in France. 

Great Britain spends 233,000,000 sterling per annum on her army 
and navy, which is equal to 22 francs per inhabitant; but the ratio 
of individual wealth, as compared with that of Italy, being as 100 
to 40, the incidence of military expenditure would be the same in 
both countries if it were only 9 francs per inhabitant in Italy, whereas 
it is actually 14 francs. 

From whatever point we regard military expenditure in Italy it 
geems excessive, and much to be deplored. 


IV. Iv I9 IMPOSSIBLE to [INCREASE TAXATION, 


It may be said that if Italians are willing to support a military 
establishment which imposes a burthen that is relatively heavier than 
in France or England, nobody bas a right either to criticise such a 
policy or call in question- their good sense. But the actual condition 
of Italian finances shows that in order to maintain the present arma- 
ments, it will be necessary either to make issues of forced currency 
from time to time, or to augment taxation. The first expedient has 
been so far put in practice that gold has risen to a premium of 16 
per cent., but if it were again and again resorted to (as in South 
American republics) the paper money would become so depreciated 
as to throw commercial relations into the utmost confusion, 

The tax-paying power of a nation may often be gauged by the 
consumption per head of certain articles of prime necessity for the 
working classes, such as salt and tobacco. The decline in both these 
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items since 1888 shows the hard times that have fallen on Italy, 
VLE. ¢ 


Consumption —Tons. . Per inhabitant. 
1888. 1892. ` 1888. 1892. 
Tobacco . . 17,500 ... 16,900 ... 180z. ... 17 oz. 
Salt . . «+ 812,000 ... 208,000 .... 22 Iba... 14 Ibb. 


In spite of the above official returns, one of Signor Crispi’s new 
measures, in February, 1894, has been to raise the price of salt from 
. 850 francs to 400 francs per ton. Heretofore it has been retailed to 
the publio by the Government agents at thirty-five times the cost of 
production, but in future the price will be forty"times. One cannot 
but feel sympathy for the poor, hardworking ‘‘ contadino,” to whom 
this increased tax on salt is nothing short of a calamity. | 

At the same time the grain-taxes have been raised 40 per cent., 
imported wheat paying 70 francs per ton and flour 115 francs, which 
will necessarily raise the price of bread. ‚All these taxes press so 
heavily on ‘the working classes that it would be difficult to devise 
measures more calculated to make a Ministry unpopular. | 
As for the middle classes, the increase of income-tax from 18 per 

cent. to. 20 per cent. will be very much felt by them; we should 
grumble exceedingly in England if it reached even 5 per cent. ora 
shilling in the pound, 

Local taxation, in like manner, becomes heavier year by year, 
amounting to 769,000,000 in 1891, againet 606,000,000 in 1881, a 
rise of 27 per cent. In some provinces it is said that taxation in one 
form or other has trebled in twenty years, and Mr. Hare in his book 
on Florence says, ‘‘ The Florentines have seen their taxes multiplied 
sixfold under the new order of things.” 

Under such circumstances a prudent statesman would rather seek 
to reduce expenditure than to multiply taxes. There is hardly an 
item in the budget which would not admit of reduction; for example, 
the King’s civil list of £600,000 sterling might be out down by one- 
half, An Emglish traveller mentions that he counted 140 horses in 
the King’s stables; would not twenty be sufficient ? 


Y. GENERAL REMARKS ON Tar CONDITION OF ITALY. 


Agriculture has been for some years declining, as will be seen on 


comparing me crops of 1891 and 1892 with the average orops of 
1879-88, viz. 


1879-83. 1891-92 
Grain—million bushels ; : 221 sas 201 ` 
Wine—million gallons ; i 810 "E 770 
Oil m j ; ; 75 AR 47 
. Ohestnute—tons . 890,000 ... 246,000 


Potatoes sy, . 880,000  ... 750,000 
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This decline is probably in great measure due to the tide of emi- 
gration, the official statement of the number of emigrants being as 
follows : 


Year, Emigrants. 
1882 . . . . 162,000 
1892 . : ‘ : 224,000 


There is, meantime, good reason to believe that the official returns 
are much below the reality. According to the ‘ Annuario,” the 
number of Italians abroad was: 





1881. 1891. 
United States. : š 170,000 s 287,000 
Argentina . ; r . 254,000 aoe 452,000 
Brazil . i : ‘ 82,000 oi 554,000 
Other countries . : ; 74,000 . .., 187,000 
Total ; ‘ 580,000 .«« 1,430,000 


These figures may be oorrect as regards other countries, but they 
are not so as regards Argentina, where the number is known to 
exceed 700,000. . 

At first ght Italian commerce’ would seem to have declined very 
seriously in the past eleven years, vis. : 


1881. 1892. 
Shipping—tons . : 990,000 ve 812,000 
Importe . ‘ . £58,200,000 ..  #£50,800,000 
Exports . ; » £50,200,000 ... £42,500,000 


On closer examination, however, it will be found that the merchant 
navy has increased 18 per cent., and that there has been no falling 
off in trade. Steam-shipping has in great measure taken the place of 
sailing vessels, and if we allow (as usually conceded) a carrying-power 
of four to one for steamers, it will be found that the merchant navy 
now represents 1,430,000 tons of carrying-power, against 1,270,000 
' in 1881, The combined value of imports and exports in 1892 was 
only £98,000,000 sterling, but this sum is equiyalent in purchasing 
power to $110, 000,000 in 1881, the price-level of the world having 
fallen 16 per cent, A the interval. Both foreign and internal trade 
have evidently increased in the past eleven years, port-entries showing 
as follows: 


Tons, 
188] : ; : à 8.880,000 


1892 ' ' ; ‘ 6,720,000 ° 


Henoe the apparent decline of Italian commerce and shipping is 
quite deceptive. 

Everything connected with internal ete moreover, shows & 
marvellous development, viz. ; 


t 
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' Joint-Stock Companies. 


Capital paid up. 
Number. , one pR i 
; 1888 . ° > 486 =. # 1,088 $ ' 2 
1890 ; 2, ' 657 aes 1,790 
Co-operatwe Sootetias, 
j Capital 
' Number wanton’ of franca. 
18838 291° 53 
1890 1,822 107 
-1 l Sapinge-Banks’ Deposits. 
° Millions of franos. 
1881. 1891. 
Ordinary... TNO. caps 1,177 
Op-operative . i ; Be =ni 809 
Post-office ; : : 67 = 384 
Total) . . ‘980... 1,820. 


These are healthy signs, and there are yet some others. The prison 

> $ population has declined from 81,000 in 1880 to 68,000 in 1891. 

- The number of charitable bequesta between 1881 and 1892 was 

18,200, representing. in the aggregate the munificent ` sum of 210 
million francs. 

There is a good old Latin proverb that’ one might recommend to 
Signor Crispi: 


‘“Nullum numen abest, al sit Prudentia.” 


If the finances of Italy be carefully administered we may hope for 
great things from her. She has a people of surpassing skill and 
indefatigable industry, a healthy climate, and an unrivalled geographical 
position. Italian sailors are second to none ; Italian gardeners and 
cultivators have in a few years converted six million acres of the 
South American pampas into waving cornfields; Italian merchants 
are reviving in the New World the enterprise and the traditions of 
their ancestors of the Middle Ages. Assuredly such a nation must. 
have a great future before it. 

M. G.. MULHALL. 


“BEFORE THE SWALLOW DARES.” 


ii ND take the winds of March with beauty.” Perdita here 
speaks of “daffodils ”—“ the flowers Proserpina let fall 
from Dis’s waggon ”—and men and women ever since have taken 
the name upon trust and are agreed that she meant the yellow nar- 
cissus, the flower we call nowadays the daffodil. : 
Yet, oddly enough, I do not know of any Elizabethan who speaks of 
it as a yellow flower. One calls it white, another silver-white, a. 
third “purple.” Ben Jonson says ‘‘chequ’d and purple-ringed. 
daffodils.” „Again, why should Herrick complain.of the daffodil as 
being fugitive and “weep to seo it haste away so goon,” and beg it 
to last, at least for a day? The flower we call by the name is by no 
means quick-withering. -However, whatever it may really have been, — 
the ‘daffodils ” of Shakespeare are the “daffodils ” of to-day, and 
though it does not invariably anticipate ‘“‘the sea-blue bird of . 
March,” the punctual swallow that wisely knoweth her seasons like’ 
the stork, it comes in “the sweet of the year,” and is, perbaps, the 
most welcome of all the flowers of Spring. The primroses and violets 
are at their best to salute the new arrival: where there is elder or ` 
dog-rose, privet or wild cherry there is a brave green show of return- 
ing April: the sloe-blossom lies on the hedges in patches as when 
“ maidens bleach their summer smocks.” In the gardens, the crocuses 
are in fall bloom and the squilla, the hepatica» and coloured’ prim- 
roses, when the daffodil joing them; and some snowdrops and 
‘ Christmas roses” have lingered to see them. The almonds are in 
blossom and the nectarines, and the daphne with clustered bloom on 
its leafless stems, and in the intervals of sunshine the bees are abroad 
making a prodigious humming over very little honey. The sulphur 
butterfly is out, too, hurrying along in the hope, perhaps, of meeting 
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with relatives, but stopping as it passes to see if the daffodils have 


` any nectar in their cups. Its mealy wings are bran new, with the 


bloom of their first freahness on them, and the poor old tortoise-shell 
that comes flickering unsteadily along looks very shabby in ita last 
year’s suit, oll frayed and threadbare with use. And the veteran, 
knowing nothing of the ways of Spring, sita-upon the ivy, to sun 
itself, just as it did last Autumn when there used to be a gay company 
of winged things feeding on the austere-looking blossoms, and the 


' ivied wall was'the best-frequented spot in all the garden. 


Down in the meadow -by the water “the faint sweet cuckoo- 
flowers ” are out, and in the warm corner of the copse the first blue-. 
bells are just showing their colour, “aweet:as the lids of Juno’s 


. eyes.” But the cuckoo itself will not be here till April is well begun. 


Precocious individuals will, no doubt, be “ reported,” as usual; but they 
will not be “on every tree.” Yet whenever it comes it will find 


““guekoo-flower” blooming. Whether 


" ` “When daisies pled or violets blue 


And lady-smocks all silver-white 
And ouckoo-buds of yellow hue 
Do paint the meadows with delight,” 


"or, singe. when the flog-tuonli, the “ agpi robin" adorns the summer 


bariks in June. What Shakespeare meant by onckoo-buds can only 


. be guessed from his saying that they were “ yellow ”—perhaps colta- 
‘foot or marah-marigold or the buttercup ; while his lady-smocks “all 


ailyer-white,” are equally a mystery. Not content with- white alone, 
he says they are stiver-white and, therefore, the pretty’ lavender- 
coloured cardamine, the meadow-creas, called “ cuckoo-flower” now- 
adays, and once called “ lady-smock,” can scarcely have been in his 
mind. But this is only one out of 4 myriad of illustrations of our, 
greatest poet's characteristic indifference to details. 

The lines are sweetly pretty, the picture ia complete, but ita com- 
ponents are hopeless, and therefore for all time a delight to the 
critical trifler. But flower-names know no rules and shift from one 
blossom to another with the centuries, The “ daisy pied ” waa once 
the primrose, or rather one af the “‘ primroses,” for deveral of our 
earliest blossoms have borne the name of “ the first flower,” and Prime- 
role and Primula -were complimentary names for pretty women. So, 
too, “lily” meant any flower that was especially beautiful, and 
“ honeysuckle,” one that was sweet, I remember when I first went 
to Western America, being struck by the same generic use of 
specific names :—‘ robing,” “ sparrows,” “ bugs,” “ flies,” “ primroges,” 
and éo on; the fact being that natural history was there being sifted 
down far West” by exactly the same process as in Elizabeth’s 


days in England. It isa pity, nobody ever called the blackthorn a 
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. “daffodil,” for if any plant thoroughly deserved the pretty praise of 
Perdita, it is, surely, the brave and fragile flowér that challenges “the 
black winds of March ”—the “ blackthorn winter,” as they call ‘it in 
the country-side—and, when other boughs are bare, has the courage to 

deck itself in bloom in defiance of lowering skies. And how is it that 

the poets’ violets are always scented? It is not often one meets with 
them out of gardens. Yet I remember in my schooldays at Marl- 

borough knowing of a hedgerow in which, white violete grew in 

extraordinary profusion, and, later, near Cheltenham, of a little copse 

on a hill-side in which was a local variety of a curious red colour, and 

very large in flower, long in stalk and passing sweet. But the ordinary 
“dog violet,” which makes the banks so-pretty just now, has no 
ecent, and yet this must be the flower that posta speak of as “ sweeter 

than Cytherea’s breath.” But less than two hundred years ago the 

snowdrop was called violet, and in a ‘‘ florist’s vade-mecum,” too ; so 

when we talk of old-world love for modern-world flowers we must 

go cautiously, as “ violet ” may mean snowdrop, “ lily ” mean honey- 

suckle, and “ primrose” the daisy.. I recollect that when I first 

learned this it seemed to me as if the world had suddenly narrowed 

yery much, and as if the sympathies and fancies that we had always 

cherished as having been English “ from the beginning” had all at 

once dwindled down to a very contracted period. It seams somehow 

to be only waste of sentiment to dwell on, say, Obauoer’s pretty 

touches of Nature, if we do not ‘know what he is talking about. 

What was the “ popinjay ” he was so fond of listening to and obsery- 

ing? The Glossary says “ parrot,” but when were parrots common 
in English woods? Only the other day I noticed a writer in a 

magazine using the phrase, “ the unlucky parrot,’ when talking of 
folklore of birds. But the quotation, I happen to know, comes from 

the poet of the “ Purple Island,” and the complete line is “ the unlucky 
parrot and death-boding owl,” and the bird intended is obviously an 

English species. Now two centuries separate Chaucer from Phineas 

Fletcher, yet both talk of “ parrots” as birds that every country 

bumpkin knew all about, ' 

An Hlizabethan, writing about dogs, says such and, such a one is 
good for hunting lobsters—he meant the stoat or ermine in its 
summer for; but an incautious person, coming upon such “ lobsters ” 
in literstare: unawares, might fall into some strange mistakes if he 
went about to comment on the accomplishments of Elizabethan ' 
do 

ow is the time when the stoat is returning to its ruddier coat, 
and the squirrel, “time out of mind the fairies’ coach-bailder.” 
The blackbird’s beak is already orange, and the bullfinch tas put on 
his rosy vest. March, when fine, is a month of great interest, 
usurping, as ib does, upon Aprils privileges. The squirrels are still 
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together by their families, but in another month will have scattered, 
each couple starting on the year’s life independently. Itisa charming i 
Bight to watch a group of squirrels on some old wall, where, in a hole 
underneath the ivy, they have chanced upon one of the hoards of - 
nuta or doorns that were put by in the Autumn—the pretty way they 
sit up and eat, and the delightful good-humour with which one gives 
- up to another the half-eaten nut which is asked for. I have seen 
two squirrels sitting together, the, one nearest the hoard taking out 
acorns and beech-mast, the other, helping itself every time it had 
finished with a morsel from its companion’s paws, and never troubling 
to go to the hoard itself. Every time it took anything the other 
made the funniest little sound imaginable, but easily translatable into 
‘‘Oh, bother! But, never mind, take it,” and from first to last there 
was never the semblance of a squabble. When squirrels put away 
food, do they do it, I wonder, with any thrifty sense of provision for 
the next year? as something put by against hard times? The 
amount of estables they carry off and. secrete is prodigious, and yet 
in the Spring you will see them creeping abont the tree-trunks look- 
ing for chance insects, rammaging at the roots of nut-trees for fallen 
nuta, or among the dead leaves for old fir-conea, If food is offered 
them, they come to it with alacrity. But why should they put 
themselyes about so much for a meal,.or run the risk of accepting 
treacherous charity, if they know of larders of their own well stocked 
with provisions? At Virginia Water I once laid opt on a board a 
handful of nuts in the sight of two squirrels with whom I was ‘on 
‘excellent terms, and the rapidity with which the little creatures made 
away with the whole of them was astonishing. They had only to run 
about six feet to reach a soft piece of bare ground, and in this, one 
by one, at random all over it, and not together in any selected spot, 
they buried all my nute. When every one was out of sight the 
-equirrels crept about for some time all over the ground with their 
noses to the mould, giving one the idea that they were sniffing it, 
as if to assure themselves that other squirrels coming that way could 
not detect the buried treasure. When they were satisfied, they 
skipped up into a tree, and, as their custom was, lectured me for 
being such an ill-mannered book as to sit and watoh them: It was 
my custom to sit in the same place daily, and though I never failed 
to have squirrels for companions, I never detected even a gesture 
' that led me to think the small creatures knew of nuts being 
buried in the ground upon which they were romping, or sat munching 
the scraps of biscuit that I threw to them. Now, in February that 
bare piece of ground was thickly overgrown with the yellow-flowered - 
aconite, and it was impossible for the squirrels to have found their 
nute, 
' Other animals put away food, but they do it in a way that shows 
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a positive idea of foresight, for they store it as close to their winter- 
homes as possible. The dormouse and fieldmouse make their larders 
close to their hibernating nests, and the husks of grains and ‘seeds 
that they have eaten in waking intervals are to be found in their 
nests themselves. But the squirrel seems to have only the instinct 
to hoard without any guiding intelligence. It will keep on travelling 
backwards and forwards from a nut avenue to a spinney for a whole 
morning, going each time with a nut and coming back without one. 
But if you follow it you will find that it doea not go to any one spot 
every time. It buries the nuts here, there, and everywhere, tucks 
them in between the moss and the tree-stump, or pushes them under 
some leaves, and always with such an expression of feverish haste as 
gives you the idea that all it is thinking of is to get rid of the nut on 
hand as quickly as possible and to go back and get another. But 
their. nests, in which they sleep out the winter, are seldom near their - 
feeding-grounds, and it seems incrédible that they can ever make 
their way to and distingnish, in the bare and leafless winter-time, 
- with the ground strewn thickly with sodden foliage, the spots where, 
when everything was green, they scattered their provisions. And 
even when they make their hoards in the hollow of a tree, or a hole 
in a wall, they often forget the place, for who has not found these 
mouldy stores, evidently never needed by the owners or forgotten by 
them? I remember once in the roots of a tree coming upon a pro- 
digious accumulation of squirrel’s food-stuff which had obviously been 
collected in at least two, if not several, different years; so that I am 
half inclined to think that the provident instinct of the squirrel, 
inherited perhaps from ancestors who lived in an England that was 
as Arctic in winter as Canada, has degenerated into a miserly and un- 
reasonable pasaion for acoumulating scorns and nuts that it will never 
make any use of. But it is avery delightful little animal, and of all 
the symbols of approaching Summer none more positive or gay. 

The hedgthog now is abroad again after its winter sleep. It lays 
up no stores against the Winter, for it never wakes till Spring is 
come. I knew one quite well last year. Its winter nest was in sa 
hollow at the roota of a very old laurel which grew in a hedge. I 
was going to have it stubbed up and came upon the “urchin” fast 
asleep, so I let him and his laurel-tree alone. The nest seemed to me 
sae a collection of the nearest leaves, with some scraps of moss that 

had got mixed , therein in the gathering; but inside them he was 
certainly so completely asleep that handling did not disturb him. On 
St. Patrick’s Day I saw him abroad ; bat how had he got rid of all the 
` leaves that were stuck on his back when I found him on the frosty 
day in January? For when I picked him up half his nest seemed 
to come up with him; but here he was as leafless as possible and as 
. cheerful. It is a curious little animal, for it will come straight towards 


~ 
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you along a a path, and even go over your foot as you stand motionless 
in its way; or you may walk behind a hedgehog for ever so long 
without ita detecting your presence. I used to sit quietly by ita run . 
along the bottom of the hedge and listen to it puffing and snorting 
to itself, and watch it rooting among the leaves for chrysalises and 
woodlice, which it ate with a loud munching noise that was irresistibly 
comic. I put pieces of apple in its usual pathway, and scraps of 
cooked meat, and either the hedgehog or some other creature made 
away with them punctually. Atone time it was thought the “urchin” 
sucked cows that lay out in the meadows at night, and that they 
climbed fruit-treea, bit off the fruit and then, climbing down again, 
rolled upon them, carrying off the prizes on their spines. It is quite 
possible there are plenty af people who still believe these things, for 
I know myself a Hampshire shepherd who believes that horse hairs 
turn into eels that are poisonous to cattle,tand that a shrew-mouse 
running across a limb will give man or beast the “cramps.” 

By the waterside, where the willows grow “aslant the stream,” 
and the bees are so busy among the palm; you can see the water-rate 
diving to the bottom to fetch up the shoots of sedge and flag which 
they ent, sitting up like little prairie-dogs on the platforms -by their 
strongholds. It is a pretty little animal ‘in all its movements, and, 
axcept for such damage as it may do by burrowing into banks, a 
perfectly harmless one, and yet it is constantly»persecuted.. And 
to-day sitting, as I saw one, beside a, tuft of primrosea in full 


bloom, it looked a very charming little person, and’ nibbling its crisp 


Balad a delightful touch of innocent wild life. 
Another little winter sleeper is abroad, the dormouse, He has 


' eaten all the wheat and hips he had put up for winter use, and is out 


foraging. The sun is beantifully warm, and he goes about with the 
same engaging little loitering way he has when it is midsummer and 
there is food in abundance. But to-day he is content with the 
unfolding croxiers of the ferns; and great, no doubt, would be his 


satisfaction if he could come upon a nut with ita shell softened to his - 


weak teeth by snow and frost. It is one of the few animals that are 
‘“tame” as soon as caught: a delicious little philosopher whose 
religion is one of peace and rest—ite ideal of a perfect life, nute 
ready cracked for it, and, between nuts, sleep. It would not do, 


-perhaps, for men to live up to a doctrine of doing no work betwéen 


meals; but with the dormouse it is different, and I think the fluffy 
little Sybarite is to be much commended in having resolved existence 
into the simple formula of eating when it can, and sleeping when it 
cannot. I know, of course, that ‘‘ life is real, life is earnest,” and all 
the reat of it, and that sluggarda ought to go to the ant, but some- 
where about moet of us there is a sort of lurking sympathy with the 


1 


.dormonse, who, when it is not sunny and food is not in plenty, - 
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simply rolls itself up and goes to sleep inside ita own fur, compared 
to which bedclothes are mere sackcloth and ashes, and in a nest so 
exquisitely soft that a baby’ 8 cradle is by comparison all shards and 
flinta. 

In the bird-world there is no idea of sleep in March. Intervals of 
bitter weather come, as they, have done this year, causing pests to be 
deserted, but on every hand there are signs of returning life. When 
the hedgerows were only faintly green at intervals, the hedge-sparrow 
had already been busy with moss and hair, and the pretty nest, one of 
the prettiest that a bird makes, held its beautiful eggs. How seldom 
one hears the hedge-sparrow’s'song spoken of, and yet it is wonder- 
fully sweet, a charming “ descant” to the robin’s bolder lay. The 
missel-thrush, too, that strange bird so shy of itself that it will be 
` seen as little as it may, and yet so confident of its nest that it piles 
it up in most prominent places, one of the boldest of builders, and 
often leaving pendant streamers of wool or hay to attract the eye. It 
will come into the orchard, and within reach of the hand of passers-by 
build its nest and lay ita eggs, and yet never have been seen at work. 
It is a beautifol bird, and the easiest of all to bring up by hand, its 
natural courage making it bold to take food where others refuse, and 
its hardiness helping it over difficulties that even the blackbird and 
thrush succumb to. These, too, have already built, and even hatched, 
“ before the swallow dares” to come. But they choose, where they 
can, the shrubbery of evergreens, or thickly-ivied wall. Nor is there 
any reason why they should not be early, for their food is abundant, 
and the earth-worms, now at the surface again, are everywhere in 
evidence. Birds, they say, cannot count beyond one. Why is it, 
then, that the blackbird and thrush, when they are feeding their 
young ones, never go to the nest with only a single worm im their 
besks? If they cannot count they seem to know that it is no use 
taking one worm back to five hungry nestlings, and, though ignorant 
of addition, appear to have made a shrewd guess at the first principles 
of short division. The wood-pigeon, too, has nested, the wariest of 
birds that then becomes the most stupid—that having young ones in 
ita nursery, must needs throw the egg-shella down on to the ground, 
to tell everybody of the fact, and that sits cooing to its mate on the 
same bough that holds the nest. What exquisite plumage it is in just 
now, and how beautiful its voice in the woods! Yet it is among 
Shakespeare’s oddities that he never mentions the rmgdove once, nor 
its cooing. But, then, he never mentions the woodpecker, nor the 
kingfisher, though he lived his youth among woods and by streams. 
None the leas, the culver is both a poem and a poet. 

And here, again, as to names of birds that we all know, and think 
have been always known: what were the blackbird and the thrnah? 
“The thrush replies; the mavis descant plays,” says Spenser. So 
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the thruah is not the mavis. “ The throstle” and “the mavis eke,” 
pays Gascoigne, So the throstle is not the mavis. “The woosell 
near at hand that hath a golden bill” (Shakespeare's “ ouzel cock 
with orange-tawny bill.”) and “ upon the dulcet pype the merle doth 
only play,” says Drayton. So the blackbird was not the merle. Is 
it true, as some have surmised, that the golden oriole was once 
common in England? It has‘an “orange tawny” bill, and its note is 
exquisite. However, it is a stranger now, though still classed as “a 
British bird.” Other strangers are with us in March, and “ before 
the swallow dares.” For the chiff-chaff is already everywhere orying . 
out his name vigorously from the tops of trees, but perpetually. 
“ moving on,” in quest, perhaps, of a mate; and the pretty lisping 
note of a sylvia may be heard from the hedge where the hazel catkins 
shake out their. mellow dust'with every puff of wind that blows in 
this “ roaring moon of daffodils.” 

But ‘look up at the elms how they swing and sway, and at the 
roaks that, just as if they were hung in the air on strings, swing and 
sway above them. It is a grand old bird the rook; one of the very 
best of our birds, Have you to be up in the morning early? ‘The 
rooks are before you, and as you ride along, the bright eye of day just 
showing through the grey, they are passing overhead to where the 
men are busy in the fields) They are the agricultural labourers of 
the. birds, followmg the peasant in his work, whatever it may be, and, 
like him, returning when the day is done to the same place, with the 
same companions. The farmer has no better friend than the rook. 
I have seen acres of potatoes black with rooka, and, walking along 
_ the furrows, have seen where their strong beaks had been at work. 

But five shillings’ worth of labour has set all right again, and the crop 
of potatoes has been magnificent. Yet the farmer shoots the rooks— 
just as he pays loafers to kill the moles) Up in the morning before 
the dew is off the grass, before the lark has left her “ moist cabinet,” 
and when probably the only bird-voice to be heard is the robin’, 
tipsily carolling, as if homeward bound from a jovial supper-party, 
the rooks are hard at work, scrutiniaing every foot of ground for the 
, early worm or the night-feeding grub that has stayed out too late. As 
soon as the men are afield the rooks are there, waiting for them ‘and 
for the plough and the harrow :'and there is no appeal from the 
' inquisition of the rook. He holds his sessions where he chooses, and 
they may look for summary procedure, beetle, grub or caterpillar, that 
comes before this rural justice. In ‘their wicker nests, high up -in 
the topmost elms, there are already young ones, here and there, and: 
in all the rest are the full complementa of eggs, and life is almost at 
ite busiest, for the birds change places on the nests, and often they have 
far to go for food, and, while one is away at ita meal, the other site 
upon the eggs. For myself, I think a rookery is far more beautiful 
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as an object for contemplation, certainly more instructive in its 
‘ moral” than the beehive of which we hear so much, and of which 
the inmates are slaves for all their lives, and wholesale parricides on 
occasion. The rook is the most human of all birds, and the most 
English in its character. 
e The jackdaw, its companion, and now, too, very busy, is rather a 
gamin, but ita voice is delightfully in sympathy with long undisturbed 
repose, and most significant of antiquity, and of the statelier forms 
of peace. All through the year they keep near, or pay visita to, 
their old nesta, as the rooks, but scarcely any other birds, do, thus 
showing an appreciation of. “home” which is almost altogether 
absent in the bird-world. The result is that their nesta become 
enormous, and, as a schoolboy, I have stepped from nest to nest, and 
often gate on a neat while I blew the eggs. 
That Spring is just twenty-five years ago, but the jackdaws, I sup- 
pose, build there still, and if they do, there must: be a continuous 
roadway along the boughs of the firs. With nothing else on hand, I 
often used to go there to rob the -jackdaws’ nesta. But not only for 
that: on the way there was a vale in the Downs, littered, and in 
places heaped, with ‘ serolites,” balls of metal that, when they were 
broken, smelt of sulphur, and were beautifully rayed in prismatic 
colours. Then there was a little landslip on the crest of a wave of the 
chalk, in which we found sharks’ teeth. In the road that went 
past it was to be caught V. anttope and a “hairstreak,” found 
nowhere else in the neighbourhood. In a word, it was an excursion 
that always yielded a ‘satisfaction of delighta— out of bounds,” of 
course, but when “‘ impositions,” all ready written, were to be bought 
from other boys with birds’ eggs, what did impositions matter to the 
successful bird’s-nester ? And of all our delights, the jackdaws’ 
grove “never failed to please.” We, one sworn companion and I, 
used to reconnoitre the grove—it was of dwarf firs—and, assured that 
there was no enemy in view, would go in on all fours like weasels. 
The branches grew close to the ground, and, let it be never so sunny 
outside, the grove was always in a dim religious light amounting to 
absolute gloom. Nota ray of sunshine ever reached the ground, 
which was strewn, feet deep probably, with “ needles” from the firs, 
the softest, most sumptuous, carpet boys ever crawled upon. The 
trees were planted in straight lines, and we used to lie down and 
look along the ground to see if any keepers’ feet and leggings were 
visible. But all we ever saw was rabbits sitting up to look at us, 
and jackdaws parading up and down ; overhead was the deep foliage 
of the firs, made denser in places by the huge platforms of jack- 
daws’ nests. On all fours we used to crawl along, picking up as 
we went squirrel skulls or jackdaws’ heads, beautifully bleached, and, 
I remember, empty shells of the great “ Roman” snail, till we found 
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ourselves under some specially large agglomeration of nesta, and 
then up to it we went. The jackdawa, immediately affected by our 
spectral appearance through the boughs from underneath, of course 
made a great to do, but in the general clamour of the grove their 
expostulations went for nothing, and we used to make ourselves quite 
at home, Sitting on the platform, we would find round us, all, 
within arm’s reach, perhaps a dozen. nesta, each furnished with eggs, 
and, taking our drills and blow-pipes out of our pockets, would pro- 
ceed to blow them as we sate there, for as every boy knows, the egg- 
shell is easy to carry when the egg is not, and as for us, we had the 
afternoon befora us. No keeper could find us, even if he walked 
below us where we sate, and in the general babel of jackdaw voices 
the few outraged parents who were aware of our presence gave no 
cause for suspicion. So there we sate, in the fir-trees, at our ease, 
_ blowing the eggs which by-and-by would be paid away for the imposi- 

tions which we should have to produce for not being in school to 
answer to our names at the roll-call. . 

That Spring, as I have said, is now twenty-five years away in the ` 
past, but the Spring this year seems just the same as it was then. 
That sulphur butterfly going by now is precisely like the other that, 
as a schoolboy, I threw my oap at, the daffodils are still the same, 


and now as then š 
: : 1 from the neigh vale 
The cuckoo, hng up the hill tops, 
Shouteth feint-tidings of some gladder place.’’ 


Pur. Rosson. 


` 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE DAUGHTERS. 


AUGHTERS ‘are not revolting, but being evolved, and the 
evolution may be looked upon with great placidity: Their 
progressive ‘assertion of themselves is no new’ factor, although a 
certain Class in English Society (fond of spelling themselves with 
capitals) have for some generations past shut their daughters up and 
shut their own eyes, and they are now obliged to open their eyes 
while their daughters open the doors and windgwa From the 
‘beginning it was not so. The heroic times of English history 
_ produced women whose names are famous, and also show more and 
more, the more deeply and intimately they are studied, how well 
instructed, how gensible and capable, English women and girls used 
to be. And indeed they still are. Although the day when dames 
and demoiselles of high degree may admit to their company the men 
who lightly injure poorer women and girls when occasion offers, 
the layers of society they think beneath them are, on the whole, 
more careful than they are in this respect, and have been able, 
therefore, to keep more of their personal freedom. The Classes do 
not realise how free these other women- are. I remember being 
present at a meeting called to consider the education of working 
girls, where man who bears an honoured name for his goodness, . 
his enlightenment, and his knowledge of working-cleas problems, 
delivered an eloquent speech, much of which was based on the sup- 
position that milliners’ girls, and domestic servants, and map-painters, 
ct hoc genus omne, were always chaperoned to and from their classes 
by their mothers’ matronly servanta. Those of us who were teaching 
them and knew the good homes from which they came, and the 
struggles they made to get their education after their working hours 
were over, and the security in passing through the streets which their 
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business-like air and self-respect gave them, smiled behind his back, 
and thought that the day was coming when education would free 
even the poor over-chaperoned girls with whom he was accustomed 
to mix. y 

Let us go what is called a little lower down. In the factory 
districts of England, machinery evolved the danghters long ago. It 
is & long time since the ordinary north-couontry factory girl was by 
custom under the control of her parents after the age of fifteen or 
sixteen ; and yet those who work among factory operatives, if they 
chance to know the morals of Mayfair, will'tell you that the factory 
girls have the advantage i in most of those things which denote true 
womanliness as dissociated from questions of polish and culture. The 
time of stress there, thirty years ago, showed the English factory girl 
to be made of as fine stuff as her sister who lived in the times, three 
hundred years ago, when the struggles were military instead of 
economical. The habits of economic independence and of freedom 
in the streets did not make the Lancashire cotton operative a less 
good woman or a less good daughter in the time of the coston 
famine. 

The common plea for ignorance in girls is based upon the: pog- 
simistic theories that men will never be pure, while at the same time 
they will always require women to be pure; and that women will 
sometimes be able to make something ott of so bad a bargain. I 
think this is a slander on men. A large mass of them are good ; 
that is to aay, they haye known evil from their first schoolboy days,’ 
‘have known it in the way most likely to make them impure— | 
as a secret to be hidden from the mothers and sisters. They have 
yet hugged to their hearts the idea of a pure manhood, have gone 
through agonies of false shame in order to hold to their ideal, and are 
to be blamed, if at all, chiefly because they have allowed the impure 
among them.to impose upon the world the damnable do&trine that 
purity is impossible, unknown, and even'undesired among men. 

Of course, the impure wish to impose this doctrine upon the world. 
They have been weak and do not wish to think themselves weaker 
than others ; or wicked, and have sought and known only like-minded 
companions, and have deceived themselves; or they have been 
diabolical, and want to drag others down to their own pit of 
destruction. ; 

The resson why girls neve been so protected i is that there were 
such men, and a better way had not been thought of. Oommon sense 
would suggest the diminution.of the dangerous class, and it is not a 
counsel of perfection to preach the possibility of this, Civilisation 
works wonders. But few years elapsed between the day when English 
settlers in Fiji went in dread of their lives and of being eaten, and 
the day when an English governor gave the same natives a constitu- 
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tional government. ‘So the men in our midst who now devour the 
daughters of the poor may, by right een be made civilised 
members of a civilised society. 

So far the evil-doers have been the talkers, and the good, both, 
men and women, have not realised the consequences of their silence. 
They have allowed their good to be evil spoken of, and the liberty of 
women to be curtailed, in the vain hope of evading the tongues of 
the evil-minded. Mesnwhile you could not long have such a class as 
the free factory girls of England without the infection of freedom 
spreading upwards. It has a'ready spread through the middle classes, 
and by many an agency is spreading through the professional classes, 
until at last it has touched “ Society.” It has come to stay. 

But in Society it has, for the first time, come across a fully 
organised foe. The club man and the military man stand each shoulder 
to shoulder with hid friend, and he is not without women allies. The 
women whose youth was kept ‘‘ guarded” till they were flung, ignorant, 
helpless and friendless, into the arms and to the cruel tender mercies 
of debauchees, have often been so hardened by their misery, so bewil- 
dered by the social approval of their immolation, so destroyed in their 
whole being by the concealment of the woe imposed upon them by 
Society, that they have no character left to make them champion the 
cause of their daughters. They go astray like sheep, and cannot 
imagine a state of society in which the men would be in a position to 
ask with justice for pure wives. It is such poor victims as these who ` 
counsel that girls should to all eternity be flung gagged to wolves, in 
the hope that the wolves may turn fleecy by companionship. 

The day, if there ever was such a day, of ignorance of evil 
-among boys, died, at latest, when the first boys’ school was opened 
in England, and the night is not yet past. The day of ignorance 
among girls died, at latest, when it was admitted that they were 
to be educated. We talk nonsense when we talk of ignorant boys 
and girls. Girls are often ignorant, it is only too true, of what 
would be useful and protective to them; they are ignorant of what 
their mothers ought to teach them; they are ignorant of the holy 
elevating aspects of their woman’s lives; but they are, more or 
leas dimly, well acquainted with what is debasing, terrifying, dis- 
tressing ; with what would render them more easily victims, less 
certainly the elevators of society. 

The crying need is of such physical and moral instruction for both 
boys and girls as will make the world safe. for both alike to be free 
in. . We do not want our sons to have the freedom to embitter their 
lives with memories of degradation. We do not want our girls to be 
free to rub shoulders with the degraded; but we do not think-—and 
our daughters go further and Anow—that a better world will not be 
produced by a mixture of licence and slavery. The girls are going 
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on ahead of us; and they are good girls, and the world will be the 
better for them. The boys now are not so ashamed to acknowledge 
that they are good too. i 

I was once present at a meeting of lawyers to discuss bankruptcy. 
laws, where an eminent man, not’noticing the presence of a woman, 
defended legal frauds, instancing the fraud practised upon an ignorant 
girl when she signed her settlements, with phrases about her children 
: in law-English, the night before her marriage, The whole company 
acoepted it as a joke, and I thought the doctrine and ite ground 
worthy of each other. 

But the daughters, right through the ne have dons with 
frauds. They intend to know in future who they are, where they ' 
are, and what they are doing; and such knowledge is their birthright. 
For us mothers it remains (we ourselves having walked the same road 
in ita earlier reaches) to see them well equipped, to give them all the 
‘help and companionship we can, and then to wish them God-speed. 
We shall entreat our boys to walk hand in hand with them. We 
shall tell our husbands—-those fathers who seem so forgotten in this 
controversy—that on their training of our sons, on their example, on 
their courage, nay, on their loyalty to their daughters, depend greatly 
the speed and security with which our young people will form the 
new society. 

We parents can blight and’ dwarf and mildew the young plants; 
we cannot stop their Sia 

Even “Society ” more than accepted nursing aS a öble 
profession for women. a nurse comes from évery grade, is met in 
every hovel and every drawing-room; her freedom, her happy inde- 
pendence, her own and others’ sense of her value; her aocepted 
knowledge of the darker ‘sides of life—in all of which respecta she is 
rivalled by that mighty hoet of sistera and deaconesses and “ church- 
workers” of all sects—have their instructive and incitive influence 
.on the home daughters. If Society wanta them to be ignorant and 
uninterested, like the legendary English lady, it must arrange terms 
with the hospital, the sick-room, the parish priest, the social reformer. | 
Meanwhile, our girls will learn, will throw off their swaddling clothes. 
I believe myself that the passing of the’ Married Women’s Property 
Act in 1872 was only a-first step in a change which will give women 
that equal control of property which will harbinger or accompany the 
establishment of their social and political equality; and when that is 
gained we shall begin to discern the heights to which a society may 
climb which expects noble lives from all its members alike. I and 
the many women who think with me have known already many girls 
who use their latchkeys to come and go-on errands of sisterly mercy, 
and who have been refreshed themselves by many a trip in joyfal- 
company of their sisters and their brothers and their friends, with or ' 
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without chaperones as convenience may suggest, and to whom and to 
their brothers the words “latchkey” and Wanderjyahr have conveyed 
nothing but sweet and wholesome suggestion; and the more girls 
follow such an example, with the full concurrence of parents who 
trust them, the better it will be for all concerned. Freedom brings 
responsibility, and responsibility breeds prudence. The jeer of the 
profligate, the hesitation of the disloyal father, will be silenced in no 
‘long time. The tender apprehension of the mother will be over- 
weighted by her growing experience of her daughters’ considerate 
prudence; and our poor rich girls will come. to have as happily 
responsible and as free a life as their sisters on whom the blessing 
of toil resta. 

A great deal of the ill-health of our delicate girls arises from repres- 
sion of their young energy. The boys, too, would be hysterical if 
their youth were hedged in with so many conventional restraints, 
that there would be no room left for self-restraint, if everything they 
wore, every word they spoke, every youthful grace and beauty, every 
intellectual endowment, were habitually looked upon and openly 
spoken of as making them more saleable articles. These things 
belong only to the ages of slavery, and I would once and for all pro- 
test that where there is a “ market,” marriage in ite true sense can- 
not be said to exist. Marriage is the free union of the free, taking 
upon themselves such limitations of their freedom as will lead them 
into the highest realms of liberty. Libèrty implies law, discerned to 
besthe best for ourselves and our neighbours, the guarantee of per- 
- sonal and national freedom. This is the sort of freedom, this is the 
sort of liberty, which has become a part of the Hnglishman’s very 
self-consciousness, and it is the same liberty which our girls are 
claiming, are taking, and are using well. It seems certain that the 
result must be to restrain the licence into which some men have 
turned their liberty. In fulfilling the logical sequence which must 
give to a nation free women to stand by the side of free men, our 
English girls are also carrying on the destined work of England for 
the world. 
` ‘With grievous and daring exceptions, the example and influence 
of England have, on the whole, brought hope and light and order to 
brutalised and enslaved nations—at least to the men of those nations. 
Here and there, even in the darkest recesses of Paganism, a hint, a 
gleam, of the freedom which Obristianity means for woman has 
. reached the most down-trodden and tortured of the women of the 
world. They groan with a new apprehension of their misery ; and it 
will lie in the hands of our daughters, freed themselves, to carry 
freedom to other women. 

The result of endeavouring to keep the restrictions of women’s 
freedom, which the vices of the courts of a hundred years ago rendered 
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necessary, has been to produce plague-spots as virulent in poison. aB 
even the history of the Roman Empire can show. The women who 
have broken through the conventional barriers have been, and are, the 
women whom England delights to honour. But there is unnecessary 
pain and suffering in breaking through barriers, and the fathers and 
` mothers of England will be kind and wise if they consult with their 
sons and daughters in what direction the new generation may best- 
broaden the path for the new order. | 
Oertainly the restrictions which produce the feeble-witted, earth- 
bound Dodo, must give way to the freedom which will give the angels 
in-our houses room to grow their six strong wings—two for personal 
dignity and beauty, two for spiritual elevation, and two with which to 
fly on serviceable errands for humanity. , 2 4 
Saran M. Amos. 


ad 


THE BOGUS APOTHEOSIS OF THE 
BRITISH ARMY. 


' STRANGE book has recently been given to the world. It is 
entitled, “The Army Book for the British Empire.” The 
authors are named as Lientenant-General W. H. Goodenough, R.A., 
O.B., and Lieutenant-Colonel J. O. Dalton (H.P.), R.A, aided by 
various contributors whose names are set forth in the preface, and 
of whom some belong to the military. profession, some are civilians, 
and some are hybrids—part soldier and part civilian. The work 
resembles in some respecte the historic Skye terrier of which Mr. Bright 
professed in a famous debate to be uhable to discern whioh was its. 
head and which was ite tail. It does not claim to be an official 
_ publication, yet the title-page bears witness that it is “printed for 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office by the Printers in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty,” and the crown is on its fly-leaf. The persons responsible 
for its production beg ‘‘ the kind indulgence of their readers” on the 
ground that no previous work of the kind has hitherto been attempted 
_ either officially or by private ai aia own character thus 
remaining undefined. 

The natural presumption is, that those who are responsible for this 
work are well-intentioned. But one of two things'is certain—either 
that their perceptions are coloured by an optimism which approaches 
the heroic, or that the goodness of their intentions has betrayed them 
into making “the ‘worse appear the better reason ”——an error all the 
more flagrant and dangerous sincè they address themselves to a 
community which is for the most part a civilian one, and which is 
content to accept so specious an assurance that ita military affairs need 
not give occasion for disquietude. This, so far as the general public are 
concerned, is the head and front of theit offending. But, in a closer 
sense, the book addresses itself also to the military profession, and 
cannot fail to be regarded by it as in the nature of a virtually 
authoritativé non-technical text-book on many points a to that 
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_ profession. And it must. be said that in this more special regard it 
` presents a front of error scarcely leas dangerous than that already 
referred to, by reason of its inaccuracies in respect to matters of 
military history, and ita betrayal of ignorance when dealing with 
military practices and details of equipment in the armies both of this 
country and of the nations of the Oontment. : 
The following is perhaps the most misleading passege that has ever 
been written regarding the British Army : 


“The endeavour of all nations is that their military system should make 
the most of the powers of their people. The Continental Powers achieve 
this through the method of universal obligation for service; the British 

plan, no leas well adapted to our circumstances, is the development of the 
selan ky system, which, though somewhat sneered at by foreign writers, is 
not always understood abroad. This country prefers the voluntary system 
and adheres to it, striving to develop it for ita own sake and for the quality 
and goodwill of the men ft gives. The recruit who enlists bas, to begin with, 
a vocation to obey and a disposition to respect his superiors ; nay, more, each 
one has.latent within him, though it may be but smouldering, a certain fire 
impelling to devotion and duty, and it depends only on the skill of his 
officers to kindle the spark into flames. . . . The voluntary system may be 
mh erie as a higher development when compared with noe 


The “ higher development,” if it exists as is claimed, cannot but 
make itself evident in the self-respect and citixen-like’ good conduct 
of the soldier, and these virtues cannot but be reflected in the regard 
and esteem felt by the community for its military membere. Qn the 
other hand, thé lower development claimed by the authors to be 
inherent in compulsory service would logically result, according’ to 
their argument, in a depreciatory estimate of the military career held 
by a community cursed with the burden of universal service. With 
an amusing unconsciousness of the inevitable inferences, the authors 
furnish us with a striking contrast between the standing of the mili- 
tary character in a State whose citizens are liable to universal service 
and its-:repute with us who are described as priding ourselves on the 
‘higher development” of voluntary service. In Germany, 80 the 
authors of the “ Army Book” natvely inform us, 


“ not to have served under the universal service system denotes a certain, 
at least physical, inferiority. The effect of class on the general view of army 
service, in the ranks and among the population at large, is one that grows 
as time ripens the system. Nowadays it is common to hear, in a railway- 
carriage, & man, who for some reason or other has not eerved, addressed 
with a kind of pitying condolence by his more fortunate basthren who have 
passed through the ranks, ‘ Ah, you have not served !’1n a tone that appears 
to imply, ‘ Poor fellow, what was it, than, that was the mattar with you f’ 
As it was recently graphically described by a distinguished Englishman, 
‘In this country we think consumption a terrible misfortane for any one, 
because of the suffering, the weakness, and the danger to life which it 
implies—in Germany the first thought 18, “He is consumptive! He will 
not be able to serve if Women, thinking of a coming war, deplore the tact 
that they will have no relatives in the army.’” 
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In strange and depressing contrast with the frank and devoted 
patriotism which this picture reveals, the enthusiasts for the superior 
virtues of our national system who have written the “Army Book,” 
present us with a little sketch of real life in the back streets of our 
great towns, whither the loafing or out-of-work young fellow skulks 
on the surreptitious, because considered degrading, errand to tender 
himeelf as a soldier in the army of Queen Victoria. 


“Tn large towns,” we are told with an air of apparent complacency, “a 
house or room is hired, go that men desirous of enlisting can go there and 
obtain from the recruiters pamphlets and leaflets giving authentic informa- 
tion as to the terms and conditions of service in all the branches of the army, 
without having to be seen talking with a recruiter in the street or-ina 
public-house. Recruiters are forbi qian by statute to enlist men under the- 
inflaence of drink, nor are they porns to take recruits into public-houses 
- to entice them to drink.” 


This is a custom more honoured in the breach than in the erans 
and, as & whole, the process of the enlistment of s British recruit can 
bcarcely be cited as an instance of the “higher development” of the 
“ voluntary system,” of which the authors are so warmly enamoured. 
It is about time to speak out as regards this vaunted so-called 
“ voluntary system ” of ours. Great Britain, as a fact, has no national 
army, in the true and full sense of the term. We pride ourselves on 
our national patriotism, and plume ourselves on our military achieve- 
ments. But the nation, in its aggregate of national manhood, does 
no fighting—never, at least from the time of Charles II., has done 
any fighting, and, as a nation, has no claim to take credit to itself 
for soldierly prowess. What the nation—rich nation as it is—contenta 
itself with doing is to pay lavishly for the maintenance of a small and 
ouly partially efficient army, in regard to which the pretence is clung 
to that it is constituted by purely voluntary enlistment; whereas, to 
all intents and purposes, it is amply a mercenary army, and all but 
wholly a helot army, since its ranks are mostly filled by slaves to stern 
necessity. The delegation, on the nation’s part, of its duties and its 
responsibilities has for it obvious conveniences and obvious exemptions, 
but the delegation may also have its dangers. The civilian Lace- 
dreemonians of England were the last among the people of Europe to 
abandon the sacred rights of the lash on the backs of their military 
helota, Our bourgeoisie still treat its soldier-hirelings with con- 
tamely, but it ought not to be forgotten that an earthquake punished 
the Spartans for their conduct to their slaves. Mr. Kipling holds 
that “ the English people, when they trouble to think about the army 
at all, are, and with justice, absolutely assured that it is absolutely 
trustworthy. ” An absolute assurance on the part of a people may clearly 
be in the nature of a fool’s paradise, Many commanding officers recog- 
nise with disquietude an unsafe element in their regiments, and it 
is significant that the journals of the barrack-room are Reynold’s News- 
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paper and the Star. It is true that for more than a century no recruit 
has been actually “ pressed,” but the voluntaryism of his enlistment is 
purely fictional. . He is cadged for, touted for, and canvassed for up 
and down throughont the land by & small army of recruiters: and 

"7e bringers,” who are rewarded in proportion to their success in enticing 
the \ volunteer ” into the army net. Bad times are reckoned a 
bleasing by.the recruiter, because they swell the stream of starving 
recruita. The self-complacenoy of the Inapector-General of Reoruit- 
ing ia exhibited in the most ghoul-like manner in his ‘report for 1892, 

' when he writes > “It was fortunate for the Recruiting Department 
that the heavy requirements for 1892 fell due during a year of such ` 
great depression. Had trade been good and the demand for unskilled 
labour brisk, it would not have been possible to obtain the requisite | 
number (of recruits) without resorting to a relaxation of the standards - 
for the infantry and the artillery to an extent which would have been 
dangerous as regards efficiency.” Fiat dépreesion, Ruat the country, 
so long as the depression will save us from any much more serious 
relaxations of the so-called standards than is normal. 

The authors of this “ Army Book” write occasionally in a strain 
‘which might be mistaken for humour, if not, indeed, for sarcasm. - 
Regarding the provost service, it is stated that “with ah army in the 
field the military police are especially useful in preserving that good 

' order and abstention from pillage or oppression so dear to the best 
traditions of the British army.’ If this is “ wrote sarcastic,” there is 
nothing more to be said than that the sarcasm is ill-timed; if serionaly 
meant, one is astounded by the audacity of the expression. Whence 
are to be exhumed those “ best traditions”? From the brutal rapine, 
the maniacal intoxication, the wariton bloodshed of ‘Badajos? the mad 

" lust, the sacrilegious plunder, the devilish alaughter of San Sebastian ? 
the riot, drunkenness, and undiscipline of Torquemada? the human 
tassels with which Wellington’s provost-marahal festooned the‘ oak 
trees of the forest of Tamanes? the killing of children at Ghusni ? 
the “ No quarter!” in the garden of the Seoundberagh, in the courts of 
the Begum Kothi, and in the ‘halls-and passages of the Kaiserbagh ? Of 
the Army Chaplains’ Department, an honoured and devoted service, 
the authors, in their exaggerated seal, go far to maka a subject for 
ridicule, when they write, “ In fact, the soldier sees probably mùch 
more of his parson than his companion or friend in civil life.” Should 
the “ Army Book” ever reach the barrack-room, one can imagine the 
roar of amusement which this passage will evoke. It ia not toned down 
by the smug and unctuous sequel: “What remains but for the 
soldier to value these privileges, and for the chaplain and all who 
support him, or can help him, to realise their responsibility?” A 
work which claims to give to its readers. a “ comprehensive knowledge 
of the British army and military system ” does not, it is submitted, 
honestly fulfil its stated purpose when it contains absolutely nothing 
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concerning the methods of discipline in that army, and deceptively 
little concerning the character and quantity of the punishments which 
infringementa of discipline entail. For it is a melancholy fact, 
although the authors of the “ Army Book” blink it, that, although 
the soldier may live in the close intercourse with his parson that they 
assure us he does, nevertheless he is not invariably a pattern of all 
the cardinal virtues. The persons responsible for the ‘‘ Army Book” 
seem, however, to consider that they are treating the public honestly 
when they utterly ignore the circumstance that, according to the 
Returns for 1892, in an effective strength of about 203,000, there 
were 10,800 cdurts-martial, 208,000 minor punishments, and 4651 
desertions, whick latter figure furnishes a curious commentary on 
the “voluntary” character of our military system; while they 
adduce only the figures of the general and district courts-martial held 
in that year, thus conveying the inference that those 6579 courts- 
martial comprised all the military punishments inflicted therein. 
Such practices as these utterly vitiate the value of the book. 

The system of so-called “territorial regimenta ” established about 
1882, and nominally still in force, appears to be regarded by the 
authors of the ‘‘ Army Book” as one of merit. It probably had for 
ita origin the German system of permanent localisation of regiments. 
But, owing to the divergent conditions, the pattern could not be 
followed in ita completeness. The territorial principle has never 
taken any real hold; and practically to-day, although the “ Army 
Book ” refrains from telling us so frankly, is as good as dead.. The © 
main cause of this fiasco is, that the localisation of the territorial 
regiments was never more than half-hearted, since it merely affected 
recruiting and not quartering. The theory of territorialism was good ; 
but in practice the peculiarity of our military necessities detracted 
from the fulfilment of the scheme. Of the 36,000 recruits who joined 
the regular army in 1891, not one-third were territorial recruits. The 
militia used to be the great feeder of the old localised battalions 
before the era of regimental territorialism. It is curious to note how 
this source of supply has dwindled. In 1891 the. militia battalion of 
the Cameron Highlanders sent but four recruits to its line battalion ; 
the Seaforth militia battalion sent but nine to ita line regiment; the 
5th Leinster militia battalion sent to ita line regiment but four; the 
South Wales Borderers received from one of its militia battalions 
the magnificent total of six recruits; the Inniakilling and Royal 
Fusiliers were each subsidised by one of ita militia battalions to the 
amount of eight recruits; while the quota of recruits which the 
60th Rifles obtained from its four militia battalions was thirteen— 
one battalion contributing to the line regiment not a single 
recruit. The poor result of the recent martial peregrination throngh 
Wales of that grand old regiment the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, proves 
up to the hilt the absence of any genuine vitality in the territorial 
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organisation which the authors of the “ Army Book” complacently 
describe as “ constituting the principal feature of the army system.” 
The cheery optimism of the “Army Book” displays itself perhaps 
most conspicuously in regard to the physique of the home army serving 
under the colours. Its contributors tell us that men are enlisted from 
eighteen years of age upward, and add in a footnote that only abont 
half of the total-number of recruits enlisted in 1892 were ‘under nine- 
teen. The minimum standard is now raised to 5 feet 4 inches, with a 
chest measurement of 88 inches, This is a considerable deterioration 
since the beginning of the century when the standard was 5 feet 7 inches, 
but is temporarily better than in 1813, near the end of the drain of the 
long war, when it had fallen to 5 feet 3 inches. It seems, then, that | 
the Great Britain of to-day, after many decades of peace, and with an . 
immensely increased population, can obtain but a trivial superiority in 
the standard of her recrnits,'over the standard she was able to main- 
tain eight years ago after years of continuous war. This is all the 
more unsatisfactory, when it is remembered that her effective military — 
strength was materially greater than it is now, while her population was 
probably not one-third of its present amount; and when the better pay 
and infinitely superior conditions of the soldier’ s life of to-day are taken 
into consideration. The “ Army Book” states with complacency that 
our standards are higher than those of any foreign army. This is true ; 
but the superiority in immature height is more than counterbalanced 
by the comparative adulthood of the Continental recruit. The “ Army 
Book” admits with a certain plaintiveneas that the home army is 
virtually a training ground. Sir Evelyn Wood has frankly designated 
it as a “nursery.” But the authors, of the “ Army Book ”'harden their 
hearts,-and boldly define the “ ials’ as “men.” The “ specials” 
ought to be. grateful for the compliment; other authorities have 
referred to them in other terms. Sir Redvers Buller has spoken of 
them as “hobbledehoys,” Lord Wolseley as “boys,” Sir Evelyn 
Wood as “children.” Civilian readers may care to know precisely 
what those “ specials ” are, apart from the varied designations which 
have been applied to them. The vicarious method on the part ‘of & 
rich and selfish nation, of caring for ita defence and offence by means 
of an army of which the rank and file consista of its lower orders 
forced by necessity to do duty as soldiers, costa horribly; but the 
pseudo-patriotic nation grins and bears. Yet the method whereby ' 
the taxpayer insures his own precious skin, has ita limits. He can- 
not bring himself to afford to pay adult recruits ; so recourse is had 
to the enlistment of lads and boys. The lads are the young fellows 
who physically conform to the standards, but who by reason of the 
physical greenness of their juvenility cannot, be immediately subjected 
to the strain of the severe and constant training which is endured 
without injury by the full-grown recruits of Continental armies, and 
who are gradually fed up into men. The boys are the “ specials,” 
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creatures of a callower youth, “ specially enlisted ” (hence the term), 
notwithstanding that they do not reach the standards, but who give 
promise, if heaven is kind and Queen -Victoria's rations are supplied 
- them in adequate quantity, of some day in the future attaining the 
prescribed measure of efficiency. 

The reader of the “ Army Book” will find himself in no small 
bewilderment as to just what the “home army” actually is, accord- 
ing to the views of the writers who are responsible for this work. On 
one page the “ home army ” is designated as a training-school, following 
in the lines of the Wantage Committee that it is virtually merely a 
“ recruiting agency ”—or, as a ribald cynic has ventured to call it, a 
“crèche.” On another page the said “home army ” is fonnd, in the event 
of war, to have each of its mobilised battalions, numbering 953 exclusive 
of officers, consisting of 000 men with the colours, all in or over their 
second year, the specified fall strength to be made up of Reserves, of 
whom 400 would be in the ninth to the twelfth year of their servioe, 
and in the twenty-seventh to the thirty-first year of their age, each 
man having had seven or eight years’ service with the ‘colours. The 
statement is confidently added that “an army of men of the ‘ good 
old mixture’ of English, Scotch, and Irish, composed as above, would 
be unequalled.” This is quite a cheerfal prospect, but it is promptly 
dissipated by the announcement that the Reserve really constitutes 
the “ first line, and forms in fact the home army.” 

Well, assuming that for the moment we are to implicitly follow 
the “Army Book” as to what the ‘home army” really is, we now 
at last touch bottom. We are to be told presumably all that there 
is to be told concerning this important body which “forms in fact 
the home army.” Bat, unfortunately, expectation has to give way 
to disappointment. It would be incredible if it were not true, that 
this “ Army Book,” the stated purpose of which is to give the public 
a “ comprehensive knowledge of the British Army,” fails to mention 
either the nominal or actual strength of the Army Reserve, which it 
describes as “forming in fact the home army.” It is comparatively 
naught that we are informed that it is strong and increasing, that it 
has a “ very substantial existence,” that it costs us some 21300 a day 
for which it gives “a loyal return,” that when summoned in 1878 
there failed to report 570 out of a possible total of 14,154, and when 
summoned again in 1882, of 11,642 there absented themselves 610 ; 
that it is to ‘‘ nurse it” that the administration foregoes calling it out 
for training, and that its members are free to marry. What availeth 
all this when we are left in ignorance what on paper, to say nothing 
of actual count, is the strength of this expensive and all-important 
element of our scanty forces for defence or offence ? 

What the ‘‘ Army Book” withholds from us, the Annnal* Report 
of the Recruiting-Inspector, a work which the authors might study 
with advantage, readily informs us of. In 1892 the first class Army 
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— amounted on paper to 68,421, its effectives to 59, 280, its 
annual cost to £528,000, the daily pay being 6d. per man, At ‘the 
back of it stands another and a further off Reserve—that of the Sup- 
plemental Roserve—which consisted in 1892 of 10,404 men, and which - 
is entirely ignored by the “ Army Book.” There is yet another quaai- 
force, in the shape of the Militia Reserve, the paper strength of which 
amounted in 1892 to 80,171. As regards practical availability and 
efficiency, the Army Reserve, is simply an unknown quantity. In the 
absence of medical inspection | there are no data as to the physical 
condition of its members. ‘It was laid down in 1877 that, when not 
called out for annual training, they should be required to undergo 
twenty drills in each year, to be performed optionally with a line 
battalion, at a regimental dept, with a militia battalion, or a volun- ` 
teer corps. With a latitude so great, this modicum of duty could 
scarcely be burdensome. But a yearly circular abaolves the reservist - 
even from this trivial precaution against rusting. The wonted notice 
emanates year after year from the War Office—that ‘the Army 
Reserve are not required to attend drills or training during the current 
year.” The Army Reserve is legally liable to be called out only “in 
imminent national danger or great emergency.” In regard to it 
Lord Wolseley has expreased himself in terms somewhat inconsistent. 
He, indeed, holds it to constitute the ‘ first line,” and to furnish the 
stiffening to the home battalions, which he has pronounced “inefficient.” 
That, is a position of honour and high responsibility. Yet no man could 
express & worse estimate of the Reserve than this distinguished army 
reformer has done. Before the Wantage Committee he thus frankly 
~ spoke his mind: | l ; l 
“Even the little check we formerly had has been taken away, and we 
have now scarcely any guarantee that the men are actually in England; to 
aay nothing about their being fit. Now we never see them, they are never 
` even medicall y inspected, and a man may have lost his sight or a limb for 
all that we ae As to their military efficiency, we know very well that 
a man who has been many years away from his colours, and not subjected to | 
any periodical training whatever, is not the efficient Reserve man he ought 
to be. No other nation in the world would rely upon such a Reserve. We 
are fond of shams in England, and this Reserve is somewhat of asham; we 
believe we have a certain number of Reserve men, but we cannot know 
what we really have unléss we train them periodically as all other nations 
- do their Reservo men.” i 


That is strong language, but it is the truth. The present writer has 
the strongest conviction, based on close personal observation, that at 
least one-third of the reservista are cadging and loafing about the 
: country as common tramps in a degraded condition of thriftless feck- 
leasess. They have no settled avocation. They had enlisted when 
too young to have learned any trade; what elementary knowledge of 
ong they might have acquired had been forgotten during their years 
of soldiering; and they have gone out from the barrack-yard to join, 
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after spending their deferred pay, the great hapless army of the un- 
skilled. As they travel and talk, they give the service the worst of 
names; their ill-conditioned abuse of it scares from his purpose of 
enlisting many and many a good young fellow; and it is mainly 
owing to their evil teachings that men who cannot help but “list are 
“ barrack-room lawyers” from the day they join. Reservists of this 
stamp who in any emergency should be recalled to rejoin their batta- 
lions for active service, would probably be found a dangerous element ; 
imbued with the socialistic ideas which to-day are so prevalent among 
the working classes, they would constitute a deterrent to the main- 
tenance of discipline, and would spread discontent and insubordina- 
tion among the young soldiers with whom they would be intermingled 
in the barrack-room and in the ranks. 

The Militia, the old “ Constitutional Force” of the nation, and dear 
therefore to the heart of the Conservative Briton, used to be drawn 
by the ballot, but it is now enlisted exclusively from the same class 
as the line. With ita short period of elementary drill for its recruits 
and a month’s annual training, occasionally omitted, the Militia as a 
possible combatant force, may be classed in the same category as the 
French Gardes-Mobiles, with the exception that, whereas the latter 
may be called on to serve out of'.the country, the British Militia 
_ ig maintained simply to supplement the regular army in the defence 
of the country, and that only ‘‘ in case of imminent national danger or 
great emergency.” Ita total strength of all ranks amounted in 1892 - 
to 116,352, being 18,277 short of the. establishment. The authors 
of the ‘‘ Army Book” refrain from stating that the Militia is greatly 
addicted to desertion, which in 1892 reached 12 per cent. of the 
effective strength. Nor do they appear to be aware that the worthy 
Militiaman has a lively habit of belonging simultaneously to several 
regiments, with results to his financial advantage. During the last 
two years, however, he has been to some extent cornered as regards 
this practice by the cunning- experiment adopted by the authorities 
of calling up a number of Militia regiments for their annual training 
about the same time, and the Inspector of Recruiting congratulates 
himself on the result of this and other devices, that ‘‘ fraudulent 
enlistments into more than one militia corps have been to a certain 
extent checked.” The chief use of the Militia apparently is as sa 
temporary harbour of refuge by men out on strike in the coal, iron, 
and factory districts, who refrain religiously from enlisting in the 
army, but resort freely to the militias because of the temporary 
relief afforded them from want during the period of their drill on 
enlistment. . 

The ‘‘ Army Book ” is not fortunate in its historical reference to 
the needle-gun. It states that it “waa on “the battlefields of 
Denmark ” in 1864 where that weapon “ made itself heard and felt.” 
But the needle-gun had already been “heard and felt” fifteen 
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years before the war of 1864; a considerable portion of the Prussian: 
contingent engaged in quelling the Baden insurrection of 1849 was 
armed with the Zundnadelgewehr ; and several regiments which took 
part in the mobilisation of 1859 also carried the weapon. As awatter 
of fact, the breech-loading rifle in the campaign of 1864 was not much 
regarded by the military powers; and it was not until two years later, 
` in the short but memorable war of 1866, that the results it gave stirred 
the nations. But those results were certainly not produced “ by the 
breech-lcader fired rapidly from the hip,” to quote the expression of 
the “ Army Book.” To that futile and wasteful practice Prussian 
soldiers never descended ; it was the undisciplined resort to it on the 
part of the French troops in the war of 1870 which in a great degree 
neutralised the superiority of the chassepot over the shorter ranging 
-needle-gun. The “ Army Book ” falls into an historical error in the 
strange assertion, that “in nothing is the rise of Prussia more 
remarkable than in the fact that in almost every instance the growth 
of ita power, at least since the time when Napoleon crushed it at 
Jena, has been the direct consequence of failure and disaster.” It 
was in consequence of no failure and disaster, but because of the 
unchequered triumph of the Seven Weeks’ War, that Prussia attained 
the headship of North Germany, with the acquisition of 6500 square 
miles of territory and four millions of added population. It was in 
“consequence of no failure and disaster, but as the result of the Franco- 
German. war, that the-King of Pramis became the German Emperor, 
and that Alsaoe-Lorraine was brought back into the German Reich. 
Not leas unfortunate is the statement that the Prussian military 
system inaugurated in 1852, relegated the Landwehr tó such sub- 
sidiary duties in war time as the garrisoning of fortresses and the . 
. protection of lines of communication. Jn 1866, Prussian Landwehr 
battalions fought at Lengensalza under Seckendorf. The Guard 
Landwehr division took part in the action of Munchengrats, and was 
present on the battlefield of Königgrätz, where also was engaged 
Franckenberg’s Landwehr cavalry brigade of hussars and lancers. In 
1870, the Prussian Landwehr were conspicuous in active military 
operations. Kummers Landwehr division bore the brant of the 
fighting and the loss in the fierce action of Méxidres-lee-Metz on | 
October 7. The Guard Landwehr division, after fighting in the east, | 
shared in the blockade of Paris, and took part in the battle of Mont 
Valérien on January 19, 1871. Werder’s long struggle in South- 
Eastern France was fought out chiefly by Landwehr troops, whose . 
stubborn valour materially contributed to his victory in the Lisaine, 
and who shed their blood freely in the assaults on Belfort. 

The “ Army Book” has a section on the staff of an army. Ita 
description of the organisation of the staff in the German army orite 


one of its most valuable and important features, the periodical | 


relegation of the staff officer to his regiment for a term of service: 
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therewith, in order that he may maintain his conversance with 
regimental duty. And under this heading the book is yet more 
faulty in omitting all reference whatsoever to the most important 
staff personage in war time, the Chief of Staff of an army in the field. 
To ignore the Ohief of Staff in a section dealing with the staff is 
like producing the tragedy of “ Hamlet” with the character of the 
Prince of Denmark left out. It is true that an early experiment of 
our own as to a Chief of Staff was not happy, when Sir Garnet Wolseley 
was detailed to act in that capacity under Sir Charles Staveley in the 
Autumn Manosuvres of 1871, only to have his services unwelcomed by 
_the latter. But before and since then the Chief of Staff has been an 
institution during war. Sir Colin Campbell had General Manafield 
in this capacity in the Mutiny time, Sir Redvers Buller and Sir 
Evelyn Wood have filled the post under Lord Wolseley, the late Sir 
Charles MacGregor was Lord Roberts’ Chief of Staff in Afghanistan, 
and General Chapman served the office with Sir Donald Stewart, 
and subsequently with Roberta in his famous march to Candahar. 
Yet the “Army Book” will have it, that the officer holding 
the post of military secretary is the confidentia! staff officer of the 
general officer to whom he is attached. On the subject of cavalry, it 
is markedly defective in accuracy. It is true that Russian line 
cavalry are all dragoons, and they are trained to fight on foot, but it 
is not the case that they are taught “to regard the horse chiefly as a 
means of locomotion.” They are primarily cavalry and normally act 
in that capacity, but they are not above fighting on foot when occa- 
sion demands, and to mest such an event carry on the sword~scabbard 
a bayonet as a complement of the carbine. The Continental nations 
maintain their cavalry always on the war strength, men and horses 
ready to march on short notice. England, the most equestrian 
country of Europe next to Hungary, from motives of economy keeps 
her peace establishment of cavalry low, both in men and horses, the 
latter normally one-third short of the former. In the event of mobilisa- 
tion the cavalry Reserves would come in, more or less rusty; and the 
horses, it would appear, would be brought up to the strength by 
purchase or acquisition under the requisition system, ‘‘ broken perhaps 
to saddle, or at least to harness.” A rusty reservist on the ontaide 
of a requisitioned omnibus-horse would be a conspicuous success in 
the way of turning to flight the armies of the aliens. 

Finally, since space, although not the theme, is exhansted, the 
persons responsible for the “ Army Book” might throw some light 
on the point, to what part. of speech, and to what language, belongs 
the word which is printed as “ Zuges.” The German “ Zug” is 
familiar, as well as its plural, “ Züge”; but “ Zuges” is neither a 
German nor an English word. “ K6niggratz” is not the accepted 
spelling of the name of the great battle of 1866, nor is ‘‘ Appommatox ” 
correct orthography. ARCHIBALD FORBES, 


PAGES IN THE HISTORY OF 
ALLOTMENTS. | 


“ Mar these inclosures do undo us all, for they make us pay dearer for 
our land that we occupy, and causes that wo have no lend in manner for 
our: money to put to tillage: all is taken u for pastures, either for sheep or 
for of on cattle. So that I have known of late a dozen ploughs, 
within leas compass than- six miles about me, laid down within these seven 
years; and where forty persons had their livings, now one man and his 
shepherd hath all, Which thing i is not the least cause of these uproars, for 
by these inclosures men do livings and be idle, and therefore for very 
necessity they are desirous of a change, being in hope to come thereby to 
somewhat, and well assured, howsoever it befell with them, it can be’ no 
harder with them than it was before. Moreover . . by their daily labour 
: they are not able to live.” * 


S passage from a EE ES account of the English 

Land Question some three hundred years ago, and recently 
reissued by tke Cambridge University Press under the learned editor- 
ship of the Iste Misa Lamond, is not a long one as quotations go, yet 
I venture to think that it contains the pithiest summary that could 
well be made of the land question of to-day from the labourer’s point 
of view, go lasting have been the efforts of a policy of inclosures 
which disregarded the claims of the peasantry. Besides, in one important 
feature history has been repeating itself. The English farmer has 
taken the advice which his friends’ gave him, und in the lèst few 
years has been as busy converting arable into grass land as he had 

been busy doing the reverse in the writer's early days. The result, 

’ so far, has not been by any means an. unmixed benefit to himself, 
while to the labourer (who is still left on the land) it has absolutely 
necessitated his looking out for some means of livelihood over- 
and above dependence upon’ increasingly uncertain regular farm 

* “A Discourse of the Oommon Weal of this Realm of England,” 1581. 
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work, at a falling weekly wage. Let it be premised that the farmer's 
best grass field was once the village common cow pasture——was often- 
times this within the memory of the oldest inhabitant. 

If it had not been for the debates on the third reading of the 
Parish and District Councils Bill in the Upper House it might have 
been supposed that the time had gone by in the history of the allot- 
ments movement when ridicule was the favourite weapon of land- 
lord, farmer, and an uneducated section of the public; but when we 
find a half-scornfol allusion by Lord Salisbury to an agricultural 
labourer and his desire for three acres and a cow greeted with a mook- 
ing laugh by the Lords temporal and spiritual, this supposition would 
appear to be unwarranted. Besides, we have the Duke of Richmond 
affirming that in his own district he had put up a board on a piece 
of land announcing that it wonld be let for allotments; and that 
when there were no applications and “ the board was pelted at with mud 
by small boys, he thought it time to take it down.” Again, we have 
another noble lord, the Earl of Winchilsea and Nottingham, who 
never tires of charming the labourer to enter his Agricultural Union 
and find there his intereste identical with those of tenant and landlord, 
joining the “ great majority ” of that Upper Houses in rendering the 
allotments clause of the Bill practically useless where its operation is 
most needed, as well as eager to deprive some 4000 parishes of their 
absolute right to have Councils at all. Under the ciroumstances, then, 
it may not be unprofitable to put together a few pages on the recent 
history of allotments, in order to show that clauses 9 and 10 of the 
Government measure, as it left the House of Commons, contain an 
irreducible minimum of working powers. 

Up to the last few years it was almost an impossibility for agri- 
cultural labourers to obtain, for their own use and profit, a small 
portion of the land into which they had put so many years of labour 
for others. Their employers, with a selfish policy which is always 
short-sighted, were practically unanimous in their decision that the 
labourer must be kept in his place, that place being one of total 
dependence upon the farmer for whom he worked and from whom he 
took his weekly wages. ‘There were conscientious.landlords who 
thought otherwise, and were not unwilling to let the labourers have 
“a bit of land,” but their principal tenants proved to be too strong 
for them: these objected in no measured language to the agent, and 
the agent, in turn, represented to his employer—that it would not do. 
Notices to quit had been threatened. 

We must not be too hard upon landlord, agent, or tenant farmer. 
None of these classes realised the coming of the democracy and the 
effect of the County Franchise Act; or perhaps they mistook the 
strength of the new current and misjudged their own powers of 
checking ita course. A benevolent autocracy, an improved fendaliam, 
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was the ideal—the passive contentment and dependence of a class 
still “ under tutors and governors,” The labourers, it was contended, 
were altogether unfitted to exercise responsible rights of citizenship, 
80 Ignorant were they, so wooden-headed——« prey to the first “agitator” 
that crossed their path. One hears this kind of talk even to-day. 
Not many weeks ago the House of Lords rang with loud “ dirges of 
distrust” of the working man. Old prejudices die hard, and minds 
so accustomed to rnn in one narrow groove have the ciroumscribed 
vision of the pedestrian in a Devonshire lane; the widespreading 
fields of the new democracy are shut out from view. 

The whole drift of agricultural legislation and usage since the 
inclosure movement of the eighteenth century has tended to the 
` divorce of the labourers from the soil. Ina day of great landed 
estates, let in large farms, it has been forgotten that the labourer. 
ever possessed the mght—a right guarded by legislative enactment— 
to a small portion of land to be cultivated in his spare hours. It is 
not so many years ago, after all, that the Times newspaper accused 
Cobden and Bright of agitating that the estates of the landlords 
should be cut up and divided in strips among the peasantry. The 
better-read and more cultivated among the ranks of the rural clergy 
were algo, and still largely are, unfavourable to any great extension 
of the allotments system. They took the ground of’ their objection 
from Mill, whose unfortunate pronouncement against the system has 
_ had an injurious effect in checking the sympathy and support of the 

‘educated classes.” Here is the verdict of the school of economists 
of which Mill was the founder: “ As affecting the general condition 
of the labouring class, the scheme, as it seems to me, must be either 
nugatory or mischievous,” 

‘ Under these conditions it is interesting to watch the'growth of the 
movement before and after the passing of the Allotments Act of 1887, ` 
which first placed in the hands of the Local Authorities compulsory 
powers of acquiring land. The number of allotments of under one 
acre, detached from cottages, is as follows : 


. 1878. 1886. 1890. 
England . ..,242,542 ... 348,872  ... 441,024 


Up to 1890, then, the increase under voluntary agreements with land- 
lords, slaimed by Mr.,Ohamberlain, Mr. Jesse Collings, and others, as 

the indirect result of the Act of 1887, has been nothing to speak of, 
if compared with that before the passing of the Act; in fact, while 
the increase between 1873-86 was 106,000, that from 1886 to 1890 was 
4000 less. It is well to note this, in the face of the claim made by 
Mr. Collings, that tno leas than 150,000 persons have been! supplied 
with allotments under voluntary arrangements since the passing of 
the Act of 1887,” the fact being that such a claim is without foun- 
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dation of any kind. ` It should also be noted that, of the grand total 
of 441,204, no leas than 510,698 are under a quarter of an acre in 
Bize-—small garden allotments of less than a rood apiece. According 
to the latest issued Government return, there would further appear to 
be, independently of the operation of the Act, some 33,000 field or 
farm allotments of from one to four acres. l 

Turning to the working of this much-discussed Allotments Act, as 
supplemented in 1890 by the power of appeal from the Rural Sani- 
tary “Authority to the County Oouncil, it appears, from a return 
moved for by Mr. Channing, M.P., that 56 Rural Sanitary Boards ont 
of 518 had set the Act in motion, and four County Councils had 
acquired 1207 sores in 102 parishes, ont of 14,761, in seven years, and 
let them to 2891 tenanta. In 86 parishes the land was hired by agree- 
ment, in 13 purchased by agreement, and in one single instance only 
was it acquired by compulsory purchase. And since the date of this 
return Mr. Fowler has stated from his place in Parliament that six or 
_ seven additional applications have been made to the Local Government 
` Board, in one case with reference to compulsory powers. Four or 
five County Councils have also taken action in the last few months 
with regard to small holdings or allotments, but the whole of the 
land covered by these applications will not exceed a couple of hundred 
acres. l 

It will at once be seen how small the operation of thess Acta has 
been when we compare the action of the one of the great landlords 
who has moved with the flowing tide of democracy, and in the matter 
of putting the people on the land has always taken occasion by the 
forelook—I refer to Lord Carrington. Speaking in support of the 
compulsory powers given to Parish Councils in the Bill as if was sent 
up to the House of Lords from the Commons, his lordship stated that 
‘tin all England these Acts had only produced one-third more allot- 
ments than he, as the owner of a single estate, had supplied.” 

Let us examine this statement. All over his widespread estates 
Lord Carrington has carried out the policy of letting land direct to 
labourers as well as to tenant-farmers, and not only to agricultural 
labourers, but to town artisans, wherever s want has been expressed, 
We may take the allotments at High Wyoombe as a case in point. 
‘When the present owner came into possession twenty-five years ago 
there were between two and three hundred plots of land on the slopes 
of the hills which rise on two sides of the little town. There are now 
close upon a thousand, and still the cry is for more. As rapidly as 
possible additional land is secured and the applicants are supplied. It 
has been my privilege to view these plots of land, which are almost 
without exception cultivated by the chairmakers of the town, and I oan 
vouch for that labour and care spent on them, without which the phe- 
nomenal crops I inspected in the 1898 season would have been an 
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impossibility. Here, as elsewhere, when let in allotments,. Lord 
Carrington’s land has been improved from 10 to 15 per cent. 

Again, at Winteringham, in Lincolnshire (acreage 4351, population 
584) I found Lord Oarrington had provided for 140 applicants for 
holdings of from one to ten acres; while at Humberstone, another 

Lincolnshire pariah of 2700 acres, the same landlord has marked 
out a number of cow-runa, some for one cow, some-for two, and a 
common cow-pasturage, half of which is shut up part of the year in, 
order to furnish winter supplies. : The best example of what. 
is going on all over Lord Carrington’s “broad acrea” I shall take 
from Spalding and the immédiate neighbourhood. Here several fields 
have been cut up into sore farm-allotments, which 70 labourers oulti- 
vate. Whenever and wherever there is a demand, steps are taken on 
Lord Carrington’s estate, without delay and without vexatious condi- 
tions, to let land direct to’ the ‘labourer at the fair agricultural rent 
of the district,-the same that is paid by the tenant-farmer for land’ of 
a similar quality, the landlord paying rates and taxes, and at the 
termination of any tenancy giving in compensation, for the cultivation 
' or crops on the ground, such sum as shall be agzgëd upon, or as the, 

-valuer shall adjudge. It should also have been noticed that pigsties 
or cow-houses may be erected. The landlord who forbids eithar the ` 
one or the other is simply putting a premium on bed farming, and 
himself assisting in the deterioration of his land. 

It must.not, however, be thought that it is-an' easy matter for 
great English landlords to act after the fashion of Lord Carrington. ' 
‘He has carried out his policy.in the teeth of strenuous opposition 
on the part of many of his large tenant-farmers, the employers of 
the labourers; -often in opposition to the representations of his | 
agents, and in spite of the remonstrances of many of his own class. 
One story will suffice. His lordship had set, his heart on obtaining 
a ‘certain suitable field for allotments, but’ the farmer, who up till 
then had occupied the field himself, gave his landlord to understand . 
that if he took it, or any other field on his farm; for such & purpose, 
he (the tenant) should forthwith give notice to quit. The only 
answer he obtained was: “I am not accustomed to give notice; but _ 
_ in your case I am not above taking it.” The result need not be speci-’ 
fied. It is perhaps as well to mention that, during the twenty-four 
years in which Lord Carrington has been in possession, he has only 
had fifteen changes from any other cause than death out of a total of 
eighty-eight large farm tenanta; that they are still on the land, and 
that up to the present the rents have been paid. I shall show later 
on that the system of granting allotments to labourers has not 
caused .the downfall of the farmer, because he does not 
his work done, or because, in the language of ‘Lord Salisbury, 
the eyes of the farm may be pricked out. The natural result of 
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, Lord Carrington’s policy has been that in villages where he owns 
land the rural exodus has been checked, and in several instances 
the population increased. 

It must not of course be understood that a’ number of other 
English landlords have not, like Lord Carrington, done more or less 
’ to furnish allotments to labourers, wherever there has been a strong 
demand for them. There was the late Lord Tollemache, the labourers’ 
lord, the late Lord Crewe, the present Duke of Portland, Earl 
- Spencer, the Earl of Denbigh, and other great landholders, who have 
made it a rule in the management of their estates to offer facilities 
for the occupation of small pieces of land by members of the labour 
classes. - But very few indeed have ‘given facilities equal to those 
offered by Lord Carrington, and allotment-holders, as a rule, have 
been charged a far higher rent than that paid by tenant-farmers 
for land of similar quality. Is not, then, as a rule, the supply equal 
to the demand? Snooh has been the contention of the vast majority 
of the “landed” House, of Mr. Jesse Collings (the father of the 
Act of 1887), and of Mr. Chamberlain in his post-‘‘ Radical days.” 
This contention would appear to be borne out by the reports of the 
Assistant Labour Gommissioners upon the English Agricultural 
Labourers. We have, for instance, Mr. Edward Wilkinson reporting © 
of selected districta of Derbyshire, Lincolnshire, Staffordshire, and 
Yorkshire that ‘ allotments are generally plentiful, or rather the 
_ supply is generally equal to the demand.” Mr, Aubrey Spencer tells 
us, “in Dorsetshire, Wiltshiré, Somersetshire, and Worcestershire I 
did not come across any ‘parish that had not allotments.” And, not 
to multiply witnesses, Mr. Cecil Chapman states, ‘‘It is satisfactory 
to be able to report that in most places the supply is equal to the 
demand.” Readers will have in their recollection the Duke of 
Richmond’s ‘notice-board to which allusion has already been made. 

Yet we learn from Lord Carrington, a landlord who has done more 
than any other owner of a great estate to mest a steady-flowing demand 
for allotments, that he finds himsel/-unable to satisfy the calls still made 
. upon him without greater delays than he could wish, while’ at the same 
time, from his place in the House of Lords, he vehemently, almost 
passionately, supported the retention, without weakening of powers, of 
the clauses in the Parish Councils Act which give compulsory powers for 
acquisition and hiring of land, urging that otherwise the agricultural 
labourers would be grievously disappointed. The same ground was 
taken over and over again in-:the Commons by those Liberal members, 
including Mr. Joseph Arch, best acquainted with, the wants of the 
workers on the land; while to show that Lord Carrington, as a-land- 
lord, does not stand anion, Mr. G. P. Fuller and Mr. Oharles Hobhouse 
—the former himself a Wiltshire landlord, and the latter the son 
of another Wiltshire landlord——both framed amendments to the 
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original Bill, conferring these powers, by quick and easy methods, on 
Parish Conneils. . 

It is evident that the true aia of the seeming oontradic- 
tions lies in the interpretation given to that much-contested and 
much-quoted economic formula—the law of supply and demand. But 


before we attempt this it will be well to see what sort of answer ` 


that district will give us in which the existing powers of the Acts 
of 1887 and 1892 have been strenuously put into operation under 
most favoureble circumstances. Wo have had a landlord whose 
great object was to furnish allotments; let us examine some pages 
added to the history of the movement by the action of. Local Authori- 
ties in the Spalding Division of. Lincolnshire. 

The history of the Spalding Division from 1885, when the agri- 
cultural labourer obtained the vote, is the first chapter in the modern 
history of the allotments movement. I briefly relate ite chief features, 
partly gathered from personal inquiry and partly from information 
given me by the Captain-General of the Allotments foroes—Alderman 
RE. Winfrey. During the period in which the Hon. Murray Finch- 
Hatton held the seat (1885-87) “not a step was taken by any 
landowner or other person to supply allotmenta on the voluntary 
principle.”* » The condition of the labourers as regards land was 
deplorable, the cottages as a rule not having good gardens. There 
were a few rood allotments of charity land, but even here, in too 
many cases, the trustees had sought and obtained “ certificates of 


' exemption,” and the land waa not let to labourers. Bat from first 


to last the subject was kept before the constituency by Mr. Halley 
Stewart and his friends, and the famous bye-election of 1887, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the elevation of the then member to the 
House of Lords as Earl of Winchilsea, witnessed the revolt. of the 
labourers against the old order, and the victory of the allotments 
candidate, with the result that the long-delayed Allotments Bill of 
the then Government was hurriedly passed into law.t Previous to 
this epoch-making date it should be remembered, as a contribution to 
history, that the old member (now Lord Winchilsea) and the then 
Minister of Agriculture (Right Hon. H. Ohaplin) designated the 
compelling of unwilling landlords to sell or let a portion of their land 
at a fair market value as confiscation and robbery. ~ 
Attempts were made without delay to put the newly passed Act 
into working. From parish after parish went up requisitions to the 
Rural Sanitary Authoritiee—in other words, to the raral members of 


* Papar read by Alderman Winfrey at Allotments Uonferenoe held at Lincoln 
1891. i 


+ As this fact has been called in question, I give a copy of the telegram sent on the 
eee of the poll, in fear of the result, to the Oonsarvative agent by Mr. H. Ohaplin 
— The Govetnment last night decided to go on with the Allotments BOL” Previously 

it had been indefinitely hang up. i 
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' Boards of Guardians, or a committee of the same. The parish of 
Whaplode may be taken as a fair sample. After holding a meeting 
no less than fifty-seven applications were made for allotments, and s 
deputation laid the case before the authority. Reply number one was 
to the effect that the petition could not be entertained until the appli- 
cants had exhausted all methods of coming to a private arrangement 
with landlords having suitable land. It was of no avail to urge the 
prima facie evidence, that if-such arrangement could have been made 
the Local Authority would not have been troubled. An, Allotments 
Provident Olub was then formed to carry on what looked like becoming 
a seriously prolonged struggle. A reserve fund was provided, should 
dandlords see fit to insist upon prior payment of rent. It was not 
till six months after the campsign—for it was nothing less—had 
commenced that, after vexatious delays and irrelevant excuses, the 
owners, ‘‘ with one consent,” declined to grant allotments. The Rural 
Sanitary Authority was approached a second time to no purpose, the 
‘deputation being from time to time put off with uUlusive promises, 
which carried on the farce till the autumn of 1888. Meanwhile, the 
same process was going on with regard to twenty-nine other parishes, 
a total of 1600 acres being applied for; but by the beginning of 
1889 not a single acre had begn obtained. And there was worse 
behind. Not only did the labourers lose time and wages, but the 
Telations with their employers became so strained that In some cases 
men were dismissed from their employment. 

Light began to dawn with the County Oouncil elections for January 
(1889). Allotments were made the test question, and upon “ allot- 
ments” or “no allotments” every constituency was fought. The 
allotments party won by a small majority, and by giving the other 
-side an object-lesson in the method of electing aldermen obtained a 
strong working majority. The agitation was recommenced, but by 
the autumn of 1890, so perverse continued to be, the policy of the 
farmers and clergy on the Rural Sanitary Authority, that:in only four 
out of the thirty originally applying parishes were allotments secured. 
- And in one of these four the Local Authority insisted on demanding 
rent of £4 4s. per acre, a sum equal to 6 per cent. on the purchase 
money, and fixed so as to cover not only the repayment of the yearly 
‘instalments of the capital borrowed upon the security of the rates, 
but also the yearly interest; while at the end of from thirty to forty 
years the land would become the property of the ratepayers, though 
‘the allottees would have paid for it. The situation was thus summed 
up by a resident in the district and prime mover in the question : “It 
is only by persistent, fearless, and determined agitation, on the plat- 
form and in the press, and by using all the levers that local election 
contests give, that the existing authorities can be forced into providing 
allotmenta.” , 
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The results so far are as follows :. Prior to 1887 there were about 
100 acres of charity land under allotment cultivation and about thirty 
acres let by private individuals in nineteen parishes of the Spald- 
ing district, possessing a total acreage of 143,576-; by the close of 
1890, 560 acres were under allotment cultivation ; while, three years 
later the amount had risen to 1252 acrea—rather more than double; 
this accelerated rate of progress being entirely due to the favourable 
consideration.by the Holland County Council, under the supplemen- 
tary Act of '1890, of appeals from the Rural Sanitary Authorities. 

The conclusion of the whole matter, so far as the ‘most forward ” 
County Council, leaving that of London ont of the question, is con- 
cerned, is that, with everything in favour of working the Allotments 
Act effectually in those many cases where voluntary arrangementa 
had failed, with willing instruments to put the Acts. in operation, 
the progress made has beep very small compared with the demand 
that has arisen. The number of allotmenta continues to-be wholly ` 
inadequate. Taking one of the finest agricultural districts in England 
we find that only ‘8 per cent. of the land is under allotment cultiva- 
tion; that in the moat favoured parish the proportion is under 2 per 
cit. while in the richest parish in agricultural England, that of 
Holbeach, ont of a total of over 21,000 acres only 64 acres are used . 
as allotments (‘3 per cent.) What, then, must be, and indeed is, 
the state of affairs in many other partea of Lincolnshire and in the 


| adjoining counties? When the result under favourable conditions 


is Bo poor, the result when Acts of Parliament are placed in hands 
altogether hostile or indifferent to putting them into operation is dis- 
tinctly bad. 
We have to take up the question of demand. In the South 
Holland district of Lincolnshire, which we have had under observa- 
tion, petition after petition was sent up from parish after parish, but 
up to the present the stumbling-blooks placed in the way by land- 
lords, landlords’ agents, and farmers, effectually stop the way. 
Assistant Labour Commissioners report that there sare sufficient 
allotments, “‘ equal to the demand.” The farmers or the landlords’: 


' agents gave them this piece of information as they gave them so 


much other information embodied in these Reporta on the English 
agricultural labourer. And, as it is, it is remarkable how they 
qualify and hedge in that misleading -term “demand.” Space will 
only allow of the briefest instances. ‘The general rule is to charge 
for an allotment at least double the agricultural value of the land ;” 
“ Sometimes it is ‘as low as £1 an acre, sometimes as high as £8 ; 

“I have oorhe across instances whers the rent of allotments is ek. 

or where they are offered at a distance from the village which makes 
them useless to the men.” But it is reserved for Mr. Roger Richards 
to state the whole case fairly and completely. “It is,” says this. 
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admirable Commissioner, ‘ somewhat difficult to determine when or 
not in any given place the supply of allotmenta is equal to the demand. 
It is always necessary to consider what is the position of the ground 
offered for allotments, what is its quality, and what is the rent.” 

The Duke of Richmond’s notice-board is no index as to demand, 
We must first know whether the field offered was suitable and to be 
had at a fair rent. It seems probable, from the way the village 
children treated it, that the field it was erected in was lacking in some 
essential qualification. “ Demand” can be encouraged or “ demand ” 
can be crushed. I select just one example out of thousands known to 
me. There is a rural parish I am well acquainted with, of 800 in- 
habitanta, and with a miserable, only half-drained, five acres of allot- 
mente, rented at more than double the agricultural value of the 
land. For five years a body of from forty to fifty labourers have - 
been trying, but in vain, to secure a footing on the Jand. At last, 
they formed an Allotments Provident Olub and announced that, in view 
of the forthooming Parish Council, they should only vote for candi- 
dates who promised to get the allotments. As a consequence, after 
all the larger landowners had again and again declined (the farmers 
having ‘‘bound themselves with an osth” that their respective 
labourers should not have access to the land, under fear that a spirit 
of independence would be created thereby), a small landlord who 
farmed his own land, happening to possess an outlying field that had 
been seeded down six years ago, an average two miles from the village, 
offered the same to the members of the club at a rent of more: than 
double the rate the farmer was paying for similar land. The terms 
were to be—half a year's rent to be paid before the men entered 
on occupation; no security of tenure ; no compensation for cultiva- 
tion, crops, or improvements to be allowed when a tenant gave it up 
or received notice to quit. The labourers have not closed with the 
offer. The landlord in question would probably tell you, “There 
was no genuine demand; it was only a political job.” 

Out of thousands of letters received I take the following fair 
sample. The district is East Gloucester. -‘‘ Allow me to inform you 
that there are not any allotments at , nor has any application been 
made ; but there are some of us that would like to get some. There 
is a small plot of land at the far end of the parish let out in lots to 
realise the sum of 26 10s. per acre, when the adjoining land is let at the 
enormous rent of leas than £1 per acre! I may also mention that 
there is some land less than a quarter of a mile of the said allotments 
det at 5s. per acre.” Doubtless, in Agricultural Labourer Reports, it 
would be found that in that district there was no demand for allot- 
ments. In going over large tracts of country in the same district I 
have found that, while land is let to farmers at from 9s. to 12s. per 
acre, similar land is let for allotments at from £2 to £5. Indeed, it 
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may be taken as a rule which hes few exceptions, that allotment land 
is rented at treble the rate of farm land, and in purely agricultural 
districts, not in the immediate neighbourhood of large towns, the rent 
sometimes rises to £8 the acre. Demand is throttled., In order to 
induce healthy demand, or indeed to give the Jabouter’s demand fair 
play, the following conditions should be fulfilled : 

L The land should be obtainable without uncalled-for and vexa- 
tious difficulties and delays. 

When the applicants are enabled to make private arrangementa with _ 
landlords, other conditions being suitable, such a method works with 
the least amount of friction. But use of the compulsory clauses of the 
Allotmenta Act is unavoidable, so long as voluntary arrangements con- 
_ ducted by local authorities are, as we have seen, long and tedious If 
" the landlord continues obduente to the end, no ie than fourteen pro- 
cesses have to be gone through before the Local Authority can obtain 
possession of the land. The one notable case in which the full powers 
under the Acta were utilised was that of St. Faith’s, near Norwich. 
The total bill of costs for the purchase of fourteen acres, of the annual 
value, at the outside, of 50s. per acre, was £1492, or forty-two years’ 
purchase. It is not necessary to say that the land has never been let, 
and that, with such an object-lesson before them,other Local Authorities , 
have fought shy of rousing the dormant potentialities of compulsory 
clauses. The vital importance ofthe improved working of compulsory 
powers in clauses 9 and 10 of the Parish Councils Act is self-evident. 
And the situation was at once grasped by the Lords, who took mensures 
to counteract the danger of the improved machinery. 

IL The land should be of easy access to the bulk of the aige 
not óver one mile distant. 

III. The allotments shall be of adequate size, anig the land of a 
suitable character. ` 

The limit of one acre fixed by the Act of 1887 is prohibitive, and 
altogether excludes grass allotments, which should contain at least one 
cow-run, or 14 acre of pasture with another 14 acre of “mow” 
attached for winter supplies. 

Some authorities have laid it down that half an acre of arable 
allotment is as much as a labourer can cultivate properly with work 
for his employer. It is both too much and too little. A quarter of 
an acre, or rood, is quite sufficient for manual labour, and, whether 
attached to a cottage or nòt, may be classed as a garden allotment. 
But one acre is a fair size for a farm allotment which is largely 
cultivated by horse-labour, ‘The profit on such allotments in the 
Spalding district, held under Lord Oarrington at a rental of 82s. per 
acre, after full deductions for rent, horse-hire, seed, &o., waa in the 
1893 season a little over £6, or £200 for thirty-three allotments. Half 
an acre contains the seeds of very possible failure. 
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The maximum limit of 4 acres in the Parish Councils Act, instead 
-of the old limit of 1 acre, is the minimum, when a labourer is desirous 
to obtaining a pasture as well as arable allotment, and ocow-runs in 
many parts of England are more called for than arable land. 

IV. The allotments should be let at the fair agricultural value of 
similar land in the district, and not at an accommodation rent. 

V. No powers should be given to demand any portion of tha rent 
in advance, But, nevertheless, the general farmation of Allotment 
Provident Olubs is highly advisable, so that the allottees may have 
a little capital in hand. 

VI. A great desideratum is the establishment throughout the 
country of a system of People’s Banks, Nothing is often a greater 
hindrance to success than necessitous premature sales. 

VIL The best possible security of tenure should be obtained, 
with adequate compensation at the end of tenancy (vide 50 and ol 
Vict. o. 26). 

I am bound, however, to confess that there seems to me to be only 
one thoroughly satisfactory way of obtaining this security. There 
being no large demand on the part of labourers or artisans for the 
purchase of land, the end to be sought is that of municipalisation of 
land. In ‘other words, not the artificial creation of a peasant pro- 
prietary, but the gradual nationalisation of the land by means of a 
State tenancy, the fee-simple of the land purchased by Local Authorities 
remaining in the hands of such public bodies. This process must be 
facilitated by radical reforms in the English land laws which need 
not now be: specially enumerated. 

One general remark should perhaps be added. Farmers say they 
are afraid that labourers with allotments would reserve their strength 
for the allotments, instead of putting it into their farm work, Experience 
is showing such a fear to be groundleas. Farm labourers with allot- 
ments, and perhaps more especially those of sn acre and oyver, who 
themselyes employ horse-hire, are found to take an increased interest 
in the cultivation of the land occupied by their employers, and are 
also the better men, physically and morally. In time a proportion of 
tham rise to the position of small holders, an evolution going on at 
the present moment. 

Having regard to the effect of the policy of enclosures, or rather 
the manner in which it was carried out, to the almost entire disregard 
of the claims of the peasantry, in order, even in a small degree, to 
get the land back to the people and the people to the land, instead 
of, say, the existing half-million of allotments being sufficient, the 
early addition of another million is needed. I have, almost without 
exception, confined myself to the wants of the agricultural labour class ; 
but men of other occupations and trades also require a bit of land to 
cultivate—none more so than the miner and the town artisan. 
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Remedial measures to check the rural exodus are more than the 
work of a day. Meanwhile, to end as well as begin with a quotation, 
I venture respectfully to commend to those whom it msy concern the 
subjoined “ Prayer for Landlords,” which occurs in the midst of 
“ Sundry Godly Prayers for Divers Purposes” in the “ Primer or 
Book of Private Prayer needful to be used of all Christians, authorised 
and set forth by order of King Edward VL”: 


“We heartily pray Thee to send Thy Holy Spirit into the hearts of them 
that posees the grounds and pestures of the earth, that they, remembering 
themselves to be Thy tenante, may not rack or stretch out the rents of thar 
_ houses or lands, nor yet take unreasonable fines or moneys, after the manner 
of covetous worldlings, but so let them out that the inhabitants thereof may 
, be able to pay the rents and to live and nourish their families and remember 

. the poor. Give them grace also to consider that théy are but strangers and 
pilgrims in this world, having here no dwelling place, but seeking one to 
come ; that they, remembering the short continuance of this life, ma be 
content with that which is sufficient, and not join house to hopse and land 
to land, to the impoverishment of others, but so behave themselves in letti 
their tenements, lands, and pastures, that after this life they may be recei 
-into everlasting habitation.’ a 


4 


J. Frome WILKINSON. 
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LTHOUGH no accurate statistics are available, it may be said 
with certainty that in England, America, and our colonies 

there are millions of grown-up men and women who, from the con- 
viction that such a course is wise in itself, or helpful to others, have, 
as the ordinary rule of their lives, become total abstainers from all 
alcoholic drinks. In England a large number of the clergy have 
joined the Total Abstinence section of the Ohurch of England Tem- 
perance Society, and it is believed, that by far the majority of the 
Wesleyans and of the Dissenting ministers in general thronghout the 
world are abstainers on principle. Now, it has become the almost 
universal fashion to speak of total abstinence as a fanatical fad, and 
of those who practise it as “intemperate Pharisees.” If in a brief 
paper I can show grounds for an arrest of judgment in this matter 
and bring about a better understanding among those who are interested 
in the solution of one of the most terrible of our social problems, I 
shall render no mean service to a great cause. It is always undesirable 
that vast bodies of men should not only take different views, but should 
also hopelessly misunderstand and vilify each other. Itis not my object 
to proselytise. I have reason to know that many have become 
abetainers for life in consequence of what I have said on various 
occasions, but I do not think that in any single sermon or speech I . 
have ever said that it is a duty for any one to adopt this odurse 
except in cases where it is essential for self-preservation. I have 
never asserted anything so wrong and so foolish as that it is a sin to 
drink wine; nor have I ever been so uncharitable, and gone so far 
beyond my legitimate warrant, ag to pronounce a syllable of candem- 
nation against those who, in the somewhat clumsy nomenclature of 
this controversy, are called “ moderate drinkers.” If there are any 
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who adopt such language, I can only say that I have never once 
heard it used 3. any temperance meeting either of the higher or 
lower classes. ' But granted that many foolish and inconsiderate 
things arp said upon this subject, I ask whether there is any con- 
troversy which is not discredited by the bearing and methods of some 
of its partisans ? and is no nonsense talked, and are no brutalities or 
vulgarities of abuse resotted to by those who take the other side ? 
How often, for instance, have we been told that total abstainers are 
poor weak unbalanced creatures, who, being unable to protect them- 
selves from drunkenness, try by all sorts of nonsense, folly, and 
tyranny to rob their neighbours of a harmless and beneficial indul- 
gence? Into all these amenities I refuse to enter. If it is foolish 
and wrong to denounce all use of fermented liquors as a sin, it is/no 
leas foolish and wrong to speak of total abstinence from them as 
a Manichean condemnation of “a good. creature of, God.” “ A good 
creature of God ?” I have heard Sir. Wilfrid Lawson say, c of course 
it is! Sois a tiger. But one does not want, a tiger in one’s bed 
room.” No modest abstainer would claim his abstinence as a virtue, 
or Pharigaically pride himself upon it; but it is at least an equal 
absurdity to speak of the use of beep and wine as though the self- 


_ gratification involved in drinking them were a virtue which entitles 


the “ moderate drinker” to look down upon his neighbour from an 
indefipite altitude of superiority. And surely a sufficient number of 
men of pre-eminent goodness, learning, and wisdom, in all ages and 
countries—from the days of Pythagoras down to those of John the 
Baptist, and throngh all the Christian ages—have been more or less 
absolute abstainers, to prove that the practice can neither be injurious. 
nor absurd. I will choose but two modern names out of hundreds 
which might be mentioned. John Howard, one of the sweetest and | 
noblest of social reformers, was a total abstainer in the last century ; 
and in our own days the Bishop who atood at the head of all his 
contemporaries for learning and wisdom—thé late Bishop Lightfoot-— 
was a total abstainer and an ardent supporter of the temperance 
CARBS, 

The abstract condemnation of total abstinence as a cin, a weakness, 
or a heresy, can. only be characterised as a piece of silly ignorance. 
Let it be that, as I have said, the use of fermented liquors is 

open. ristian liberty, so most unquestionably ia the total 
abstinence a them. St. Paul advised ‘Timothy, when he was 
suffering from weak*health, to take a little wine for his stomach’s sake 
and. ‘his often infirmities. Many a total abstainer would be perfectly 


' ready to give, and to aob upon, the same advice, and I for one say, . 


with Bishop Lightfoot, that I should never hesitate to do so when 


. health requires it. On the other hand St. Bernard’s warning should 


be borne in mind that St. Paul does not claim the use of wine for 
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himself nor does Timothy demand it. In giving such advice under guch 
circumstances to one who, like Timothy, evidently wished to abstain, 
the Apostle felt perfectly safe. It is very doubtful whether he would 
have given the advice to every one. We must remember, too, that 
the wine of ancient days consisted of the pure fermented juice of the 
grape, was of very low alcoholic strength, and was invariably drank 
with large infusions of water. The hygienic recommendation of 
St. Paul to an invalid hardly applies to the fierce and heady compounds, 
the burning wines and fire-waters, with small affinity to “the fruit 
of the vine,” which his recommendations are quoted to cover. Let 
it be admitted that our Lord’s miracle at Oana—though probably it 
is interpreted under many misapprehensions into which I cannot 
here enter—proves that the moderate use of the fermented jnice 
of the grape is not forbidden; but it is no less certain that 
the permission of the pure fermented juice of the grapé—in a 
country which had no public-houses, and in which drunkenness 
was so rare that neither Christ nor His Apostles is recorded once 
to haye seen a drunken man, and centuries before the deadly poison 
of alcohol was disoovered——by no means necessarily sanctions the 
promiscuous use of such ardent spirits as brandy, gin, rum, and 
whisky, and “ neat” wines, and heady porters, and all the compounds 
sold under the designation of “drink.” Even if it did the fact 
remains that total abstinence, even from the most harmless form of 
fermented beverage, receives not only the sanction, but the emphatic 
eulogy of Scripture in the case of the Nasarites and the Rechabites 
and of one whom Christ reckoned among the greatest of those who 
had been born of women. 

And if afew clergymen are found aiana as to confuse total 
abstinence with Manichæism, it may be sufficient to note that not only 
have some of the greatest prelates of the English Ohurch given their 
high approval to total abstinence, and themselves practised it, but the 
same is true of some of the most eminent divines of the Romish Church. 
England recognised the keen logical acumen, the deep theological 
learning, the unselfish self-devotion of the late Cardinal Manning. 
He was not only a total abstainer, but he founded a great total abesti- 
nence league, and founded it, as he himself told me, out of pity for 
the overwhelming wretchedness and degradation caused by drink 
among the poorest Irish Roman Catholics of our most revolting slums. 
Further, total abstinence has received the unqualified sanction and — 
blessing of the present Pope Leo XIIL, one of the most high-minded 
and cultured Popes who have ever daped the chair of St. Peter. In 
answer to appeals from Archbishop Treland and the prelates of the 
United States assembled in the Plenary Council of Baltimore, who 
declared intemperance to be “a perpetual incentive to sin, drawing 
numberless souls down to everlasting perdition,” Pope Leo XII. added : 
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“ Hence we esteem worthy of commendation ihe noble resolre of our pious 
associations by which they pledge themselves to abstain totally from every kind 
‘of tntoatcating drink. Nor can tt be at all doubted that tis determination 
ts a proper and truly efficactous remedy Jor this very great ev.” 


In the adoption of these views the Romanist ‘divines follow the 
guidance of St. Thomas Aquinas, who, with reference to Matt. xv. 11— | 
18, rightly lays it down that “no food or drink is unlawful in itself.” - 
But so far was that great thinker and prince of theologians from 
joining in the stupid and commonplace condemnation of total 
` abstinence, that he proceeds to point out four widely applicable cases 
in which the use of alcoholic drinks may per acotdens become unlaw- 
ful. He expressly approyes of special vows of abstinence, and. 
speaks of them as a form of self-dedication and an effort after 
perfeciio. He sees that things in themselyes lawful may become 
inexpedient. Clearly therefore St, Thomas, like the Fathers, but 
unlike some English clergymen, gives his entire sanction to the 
motives which have led so many to become total abstainera.* 

Archbishop Walsh states the matter with perfect accuracy when 
he says that “ Total abstinence is not imposed upon mankind in 
general by any law of God. Nor is it imposed upon all Christians by 
the vow of their baptism. Yet notwithstanding this it is of obligation 
for many, and there are multitudes for whom it is a matter of the 
strictest obligation.” : 

In this paper, then, I seek to persuade none, The question of 
abstinence or non-abstinence is one which oan be settled only by the 
| individual conscience and in connection with individual circumstances. 
There is no abstract right or wrong involyéd in it. The decision 
depends on grounds of personal judgment and personal expediency. 
What any total abstainer may do without offence is to-state the 
reasons why, as the ordinary rule of his life and apart from special 
circumstances, he does not use fermented drinks. It is as pre- 
' posterous to maintain that it is his duty to take alcohol as that it is 
his duty to take påté de fow gras. Many persons will not touch that 
condiment because they have been told that its production causes 
cruelty to ‘geese; many more think it best not to use fermented 
drinks because the very frequent abuse of them involves the 
intolerable ruin of tens of thousands of human beings, and becange 
they think that the pleasurable sensations, or supposed other benefita, 
derived from the habitual use of alcohol are more than counterbalanced 
by the unutterable misery and degradation by which for many 
gererations that general use has been accompanied. 

1. To begin with perhaps the lowest argument: there are myriads 
of honseholds in which total abstinence would greatly increase the 


* Bt. Thom. Aquin. 2a. 2%. Qu. oxlix, Ari. 8, 4, (to which we have drawn atten- 
tion in the Report of the Committee of Convocation af Canterbury on Intemperanoe). 
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chances of family happiness on the ground of economy alone. Tf. as 
the experience of hosts of abstainera daily proves, all the be;t and 
brightest elements of human happiness can be attained in as high a 
degree ai is possible on earth without touching alcoholic liquor, how 
much might be gained and saved in this way for higher ends? Even 
in multitudes of middle-class houses a self-denial, which to most 
persons would be very trivial, would in the course of years make all 
the difference between bright or squalid surroundings, between good 
or bad education for the children, between the pinch of debt and 
poverty or the laying by of something for a rainy day. Many a 
respectable household has been brought to poverty by its wine- 
merchant’s or brewers bills. According to the Statist even six 
glasses of wine daily, (divided between a family of two or three 
persons) means £18 5s. a year, and six glasses of spirits means 
224 6s. 8d. a year. 

And as for the poor it is perfectly appalling to think that (as I 
know by experience) in lairs of the utmost squalor, where the 
parents are always begging and the children always starving, they 
managd to find money enough, somehow, to keep themselves 
constantly muddled with twopenny ale! Socialist orators denounce 
with fury the luxuries of the rich; out the luxuries of the rich, much 
. a3 they are to be deprecated, are innocence and harmlessness itself 
compared with the criminal madness of self-indulgence which makes so 
many hundreds of thousands of the poor destroy themselves, and plunge 
their wives and children into abject irretrievable misery because they 
will not—will not, until at last they cannot—resist' the tyranny of a brutal 
and self-created appetite. The stream of horrible profits which drunkards 
pour into the enormous reservoir of the drink trade is a stream 
swollen by untold misery to the innocent, and a stream which every- 
where leaves the slime of its overflow over devastated areas of society. 
Bat, apart from drunkenness, and all its ruinous inoubus upon the 
well-being of our country, the amount of hopeless waste caused by the 
drinking habits of our poorer population is the main cause of the 
pauperism and demoraligation with which, for so many weary years, 
the best men have struggled in vain. If there were no-other and 
deeper grounds for temperance efforts, they would be amply justified 
by the immense prosperity which the working classes might achieve 
for themselves if they would divert into the channels of useful trade 
the yast mass of wealth—-amounting according to some calculations 
to £60,000,000 a year—which they spend on an article of consump- 
tion which is not a food, but a needless stimulant; and which even 
in measures that are deemed moderate, is to large multitudes of 
men a source not of strength, but of weakness, not of health, but of ` 
widespread anguish and disease. 

II. Apart from honourable economy,.a man may wisely become a 
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' total eani if, from hereditary or other causes, he feels that alcohol 
might, under any circumstances, be to him a source of moral danger. 
“With such examples as we have before.us in history and literature, it 
ia idle for any man to pretend to feel insulted by a suggestion of the 
possibility of his becoming a slave to drink. Neither education nor 
intellect necessarily places any man’ above the peril of excess. Who does 
not know the failing of Pitt, and of many statesmen who were his . 
contemporaries, 'in what Sir George Trevelyan has described in his 
harrowing chapter as the “ Age of Gout”? Who does not know the 
deplorable degeneracy of Bonnie Prince Charlie? Who has not read 
of the infirmity of Addison? Who has not mourned over the pathetic 
_ outcry of remorse and wretchedness uttered by Burrs; by Charles 
Lamb, by Hartley Coleridge?’ One of the most eminant clergymen 
‘and men of genius of this age says, in one of his published letters: 

“I must be on my guard, for, I find that J am getting an ugly fond-. 
ness for alcohol.” What multitudes of men, ay; and of women—men 
and women of high principles and religious instinctsa—have yet been 
slowly swept into the vortex of excess under the influences of mis- 
fortune, of solitude, of depression, or of old age! 


. “Tet us all carry with ua, déoply stamped upon our hearts and minds,” 
said Mr. Gladstone at Liverpool in 1892, “ a sense of shame for the great 
: plague of drunkenness, which goes through the land sapping and under- 
mining character, breaking up the peace of families, choosing for its victima . 
not the men or the woman originally ths worst, but persons of oe social 
susceptibility, and open in special respecte to temptation. ga fan plague 
' and curse, gentlemen, let us remember, is a national curse, , and 


_ JIL Such motives for abstinence might be more than adequate, 
even if alcohol were, as a rule, beneficial to health: There are many 
who would. cheerfully give up a lesser good to avoid the chance of a 
worse evil. ' But, if total abstainers are firmly convinced that alcohol, 
even in moderation, is not normally conducive to health, but, in its 
meagute, injurious to it, they can at least appeal to any facta and 
many testimonies of the utmost weight. They are told on the highést 
chemical authority that alcoholic drinks contain only an infinitesimal 
amount of food. They can adduoe -strong argumenta to show that 
abstinence ‘from drink promotes longevity. Alcohol is proved by the 
most decisive evidence to be injurious in every way to children, It 
is so little necessary to support physical exertion that experiments 
like those of Sir H. Havelock in Indis, and of Lord Brassey on the 
Great Northern Railway, and of Dr. Parkes in the cese of soldiers 
on the march,-and of Dr. Nansen among Arctic explorers, have 
proved (among multitudes of others) that alcohol is inimical to powers 
of endurance. At our great foundries, when special efforts are 
required, alcohol is at once knocked off. There sre 82,000 prisoners 
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in the three kingdoms, and, though the immense majority of them 
have bean either inebriates, or, at least, non-abstainers, no alcohol is 
given them daring their sojourn in prison for years together, and yet 
prisoners form one of the healthiest and most long-lived bodies in the 
country, and constantly leave prison greatly improved in health and 
in appearance. Nor can the very strong testimony of some of our 
most eminent surgeons and physicians be ignored, given as it has 
been on purely medical grounds, and as the resulta of wide observa- 
tion. I will not quote the statements of men, however able, who 
are noted for their connection with the temperance cause, such as Sir 
Benjamin Richardson and Dr. Norman Kerr, but those of others who 
will be recognised as perfectly impartial authorities. ‘‘ Alcohol,” said 
Sir Andrew Clark, ‘is a poison; so is strychnine; so is opium ; it 
ranks with all these agents.” He said that for’ at least twenty-five 
years he had been physician to one of our greatest hospitals, and had 
to inquife into the habits and health of about 10,000 people a year, 
and, as a result of his studies, he held that— 


“ Health is a state which cannot be benefited by alcohol in any d 

Nay, it is a state which, in nine times out of ten, is injured by alcoho 

can bear it sometimes without obvious injury, but be benefited by it never. 
Alcohol, even in small doses, will take the bloom off and injure the perfection - 
and loveliness of health both mental and moral. If there is any honest man 
who really wants to get at the truth, I would risk all I pogsess upon the back 
of the statement that as certainly as he tries the experiment for a month or 
six weeks, so certainly will he come to the conclusion that, however pleasant 
alcohol is for the moment, it is not a helper of work.” 


“The effect of alcohol upon the nervous system,” says Dr. Brunton, 
“may be described as one of progressive paralysis.” “There is a 
great deal of injury done to health by the habitual use of wines 

. and aloohol in its various shapes,” says Sir William Gull, 
“ eyen in so-called moderate quantities, It leads to the degeneration 
of tissues ; it spoils the health, and it spoils the intellect.” I will 
quote but one other testimony out of many—that of Sir Henry 
Thompson, in a letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury: “I have no 
hesitation in attributing a very large proportion of some of the most 
painful and dangerous maladies which come under my notice.... 
to the ordinary and daily use of fermented drink, taken in the quantity 
which is conventionally deemed moderate.” 

Are total abstainers so very imbecile if they attach some import- 
ance to evidence so emphatic from such competent recognised 
authorities, which might be almost indefinitely multiplied from other 
sources ? 

IV. Not to exhaust the number of motives, I will mention but 
one more. ‘The motive which leads men to become total abstainers is 
the hope, and the desire, of influencing others whose very salvation 
may depend on their being delivered from a terrible temptation. 


t é 
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No one can estimate the force of this inducement so intensely as 
those of clergy who, like myself, are brought into almost daily contact 
with, or cognizance of, tragedies the most brutal, miseries the moat 
unspeakable, the depths of Satan, the horrible degradation of woman- 
hood, the death and anguish of childreh, the catastrophe and devasta- 
tion of homes, the abnormal debasement of souls, the chronic and 

reyolting squalor, the unspeakable, immeasurable, and apparently. 
illimitable areas of human misery in its most unmitigated forms, 

which have their source and origin in the temptations forced upon 
_ the poor by the shameless multiplication of gin-shops and publio- 
houses. ‘These ‘‘ gins and traps of moral rnin,” as Earl Cairns called 
them, are to myriads of those for whom Ohrist died—what the flames of 
the guttering rushlight are to the wretched moths who flutter about ' 
them, and through them, and into them, until they are first singed and 
maimed, then shrivelled and scorched to death. Bad enongh in many 
_ countries, this condition of things is worst of all in England, and in ‘our 
. dependencies and colonies-——especially among those savage races who 
stand to us in the relation of the helpless childhood of the race— 

which in this respect we have injured by our commerce, our customs, 
and our example. That. drink causes evils worse, because more con- 

tinuous than war, famine and pestilence combined, is, as Mr. Glad- 
stone told the House of Commons on March 5, 1880, “ true for us, and 
is the measure of our’ degradation and disgrace.” | ‘We stand,” we 
have been told, “by univergal consent, almost, if not quite, at the 
head of all nations given ‘over to the abuse of ardent liquor,” which, 

since the introduction of gin in the seventeenth century, haa been (às 

Mr. Lecky calls it) the “nameless curse” of English civilisation. 

The great American orator. exclaimed: ‘If I thought there was a 
stain on the remotest hem of the garment of my country, I would use 

my utmost labours to wipe it off.” But the abuse of ‘drink oconsti- 
tutes no mere stain on the garment of England; it clothes her in 

garments dyed with blood. Now, if all the most influential voices tell us 

that it is of supreme and primary importance to combat and suppress this 

vice—if, according to the Archbishop of Oanterbury, this is “in one, 
way the work of this present day of Christ, for unless it is done 

very little else can be lastingly done”; if Lord Shaftesbury, with his 
unrivalled experience, was tight in-his conviction that “ it is impossible, 

absolutely impossible, to do anything permanently or considerably to 

relieve poverty until we have got rid of the curse of drink” ; if, as Lord 

Beaconsfield said, in the sucoess of our ‘efforts to control it “is involved. - 
the triumph of the gocial virtues and the character of the great body of 
the people ” ; if, according to Lord Chief Justice Ooleridge, we might, 
but for drink, shut up nine out of every ten gaols in England ; if we 
could thus, in the opinion of men like Bright and Cobden, make England 
such a Paradise as at present we hardly dream, then total abstainers 
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ere hardly deserving of being held up to acorn and contempt for 
showing, by their personal example, how easy it would be for 
multitudes to” find safety and happiness in the. small and’ even 
pleasurable self-denial which they have adopted. If the £135,000,000 
„per year, or more, which we annually spend on intoxicating drink, with 
results so infinitely disastrous alike to the nation and to individuals, 
were more wisely, used and leas ruinously wasted, not only would 
drunkenness and the most prolific causes of crime be neatly exter- 
minated, but squalor and pauperism would ‘become hideous phantoms 
of the past, and most of the frightful evils by which we are now 
afflicted would cease to drag down our prosperity as with a "hand of 
fire. J-have not, in this paper, urged even a tithe of the arguments 
which weigh with us; but I trust that enough has been said to. 
` convince every fair and reasonable man that the example of total 
abstainers might be profitably followed by many who now despise it, 
and might tend to an immense amelioration of the happiness of the 
human race. 

ee F. W. FARBAR. 


THE DIVINE RESPONSE TO HUMAN 
CAPACITY. 


HE adaptation of organisms to their environments is not a’ faot 
which needs prolonged scientific research for its verification. 
A very superficial investigation suffices to demonstrate what closer 
study renders more evident and striking, so that the presence of any 
natural capacity in plant, animal, or. man becomes the certain assur- 
ance that there is something in the environment to meet the demand 
‘of which, directly or indirectly, it has been the predisposing cause ; 
and the search for this something in cases where it does not at nice 
- present itself to our observation would be- regarded as a reasonable 
employment of our intellectual powers. Most frequently, however, 
the response of each special faculty to that part of the environment 
to which it is adapted is immediately perceptible. The existence 
of a breathing apparatus presupposes air to breathe, that of the eye 
presupposes light, that of the human intellect subject-matter’ whereon 
to exercise it, and in every case the response made constitutes a veri- 
table revelation to the sentient being whose capacity in that special 
direction is met and satisfied. ‘The extent of the revelation mast 
depend, of cotrge, on the extent of the capacity. This, the revelation 
of light to the eye of a bat and the eye of an eagle is widely 
different indeed, yet in each case the capacity is for light, and the 
` response made is by light. :In the present paper it ia proposed to 
trace this universal sequenoe of capacity and response to capacity in, 
a region from which Agnostic thought has excluded it—in other 
words to show that a Revelation of the Divine to the human. is as 
reasonable and as much to be expected as the revelation of light to 
the eye, because there is as true a capacity and response to capacity 
in the gne case as in the other. 
To say that there lies in the human a capacity for the Divine, is 
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to say that there lies in the finite a capacity for the infinite, and 
here we at once find ourselves ab issue with the philosophy which 
categorically denies any such possibility, because of the limitation of 
the finite and whose ultimate dictum is contained in the words: “ By 
continually seeking to know, and continually being thrown back on 
the impossibility of knowing, we may keep alive the consciousness 
that it is alike our highest wisdom and our highest daty to regard 
thet through which all things exist as the Unknowable.”* The 
analogy already suggested of light and the eye may serve to show 
the untenability of this assertion of our necessary ignorance, for every 
student of physics is well aware that considered, not as the sensation 
given rise to in the brain by an external agent, but as that agent itself. 
the range of light, t.e. of ethereal vibrations, is indefinitely more extended 
than that of the human eye, whose limits are those of the visible speo- 
trum and whose powers can be destroyed by too intense an action of that 
to which they exist to respond. Yet we do not imagine that because 
the range of the ethereal vibrations is almost infinitely greater than 
that of the human eye, the latter is, therefore, rendered unable to 
respond to any of them; or, if we did so imagine, experience would 
soon correct the error. For, as a matter of fact, we are conscious of 
light, and this of itself is sufficient to show that the eye responds 
to a small number of those’ ethereal vibrations whith, were its capacity 
sufficiently increased, it would perceive as light through the whole of: 
their mighty range ; its inadequacy ia a proof of limitation, but not. 
of total blindness.t In the same manner the inadequacy of any- 
finite capacity for the infinite is no reason for denying its existence, 
but simply for acknowledging its limitation. If we have an eye at: 
all, however partial our knowledge may be, we can yet know light. 
If we have any capacity for the infinite at all, we can, to the extent 
of that capacity, know the infinite. Our first care must, therefore, 
-be to enquire whether any such capacity indeed exists. 

The fact which immediately presents itself for examination is one 
whose familiarity is apt to make us overlook its importance, viz.— 
man’s consciousness of his own limitations He knows that he is 
finite; and just as we are “near waking when we dream that we 
dream,” so we are near to the infinite when we perceive the finitude 
of the finite. Nay, we are more than near to, we are in touch with 
it: for how else could we account for the transcending of our own 


~ t First Principles,” xxxl p. 118. 


t It is interesting and ve to observe in this connection that, notwithstand- 
ing the limited which the eye is capable of making to the ethereal vibrations, 
those to which It respond suffice to reveal not only our earth itself in minutest 
detall with all its variety of life, but also the existence of the multitudinoun 


worlds and suns which fill the expanse of heaven. ‘Thus, in like manner, however 
small our capacity of response to the Divine may—nay, must—be, yet the revelation 
so straitly limi unvells not only the destiny of man but the eternal majesty of 
God, 


‘ 
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limitations which a perception of them implies? This thought is 
forcibly insisted on in Professor Osird’s ‘ Evolution of Religion,” 
from which the following passages are selected as illustrations : 


“The effort to escape from the limits of the finite is poasible only to a 
thought which in some way apprehends that which ig not finite. To know 
our limits and to be striving against them, would be, impossible if the 
infinite we sought were not in some way present to us; nor could we ever 
be conscious of the ‘world’s constraint on our aspirant souls,’ if we were 
really and entirely confined to our prison-house.” (Vol, i p. 101.) 

“ How could we have an idea of the infinite which enabled us to see the 
defect of the finite without enabling us to see anything more?, A con- 
sclousneas which apprehends a limit must reach beyond it: it cannot be 
hut out from the positive knowledge of that which gives tt the power to 
-detect and look down upon its own finitude:” (Vob. i. p. 108.) 


To be striving against limits ia an essentially human experience, 
‘mor can we conceive of any human being as better pleased that the 
‘limits should be retained than removed. He is a smaller, narrower 
-self with them than he would be without them.* They impede his 
_wself-realisation, restrict the compass of his personality, cramp the 
-expression of that mysterious ego which is the essential reality of his 
‘being ; and could the whole range of what Mr. Spencer terms “‘ the 
knowable ” be present to his consciousness at once, could the sweep of 
his thought embrace with full understanding all those “ methods” of the ` 
infinite by which alone itis perceptible to him, he would yet feel that he 
had found no adequate reaponse to that self which, despite all that a cer- 
tain school of philosophy can say to the contrary, insists upon being 
more than a method, and, therefore, capable of knowing ,more than 
methods, and which, if regarded, as such alone, becomes as incompre- 
hensible ag the unknowable itself. That we cannot know ourselves 
is, in fact, an axiom of that same philosophy which asserts that we 
cannot know the infinite ; and this dual exclusion’ from the field of 
' knowledge possesses a significance which may well make us inquire 
closely into the necessity for regarding ‘it. as inevitable. ‘The cog- 
‘nition of self, properly so-called,” Mr. Spencer tells us, “is absolutely 
negatived by the laws of thought,” because ‘‘ the fundamental condi-. 
tion to all consciousness .... is the antithesis of subject and object, 
.... The mental act in which self is known implies, like every other 
mental act, a perceiving subject and a perceived object. If, then, 
the object perceived is self, what is the subject that perceives? Or, 
if it is the true self which thinks, what other self can it be which is 
thought of? Olesarly a true cognition of self implies a state in which 
the knowing and known are one—in which subject and object are 
identified,” and this, we are told, is “ rightly held to be the annihile- 
*+ Archbishop Benson has finely pointed out in his “Communings of a Day” that 
» much which we regard as limitation may be only a method of drawing out higher 


capabilities; but this does not invali the argument in the text—nay, rather 
_ strengthens it-—for we use our limitations in order to transcend them. 
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tion of botb.”* Thus we cannot know oursélves, because the laws of 
thought (contrary to all practical experience), bind us -to the con- 
clusion that subject and object cannot be united without being identi- 
fied. The “laws of thought” are also the barrier to. our knowing 
the infinite, for thought “involves relation, difference, likeness. 
Whatever does not present each of these does not admit of cognifion. 
And hence we may say that the unconditioned, as presenting none of 
them, is trebly unthinkable.” f The treble unthinkable resolves itself, 
however, into one : for without difference we could discern neither like- 
ness nor relation, and we may, therefore, truly say that we know by 
differences, and that where these do not exist knowledge is impossible. 

_in-both these assertions of our necessary ignorance a similar fallacy 
‘is to be found. Union is not identification, nor does reconciliation 
of differences imply their annihilation. In other matters we see this 
clearly enough. Truth does not cease to be one because it is many- 
sided,. nor are the differences between musical motes obliterated 
because they are blent into a single harmonious chord, nor the seven 
colours of the solar spectrum annihilated because they unite to forma 
single ray of ordinary sunlight; and, did we fail in these instances to 
recognise the possibility of union without identity and of difference 
without antagonism, truth, music, and light would be alike incompre- 
hensible to us. With such examples before us it should not be 
difficult for us to realise that knowing and known may be one and 
yet each preserve its own identity; and that “an indefinite con- 
sciousness” of the infinite need not represent the sum of our possible 
knowledge of it, because it is the principle of unity which holds 
together subject and object, and is itself the consummation of that 
union. 

If, however, we perceive in our own self-conscious antares & union 
of subject and object, of knowing and known—which, as a matter of 
fact, we do perceive—and feel, despite ita imperfection, to be of the very 
essence of personality, and if we regard the infinite as the principle of 
that union, and as realising it in a completeness of which but a faint 
foreshadowing is possible to beings whose self-knowledge is so feeble 
and inadequate as our own, then we are brought face to face with that 
. capacity for the infinite’which we have asserted to be inherent in 
human nature. Jt ites in‘ personaltiy—that which by the test of 
“persistence | is the ultimate reality of our being, persisting in each 
one of us as the basis of all that he appears to himself, or to others, 
amid every external and internal change, and too deep and far-reaching 
to find any response save in the Supreme Reality iteelf—that which 
persists as the basis of all phenomena and all existence. ‘The position 
which we have reached, therefore, is that the proof of man’s Si 

`» u First Prinoiples,” § 20, p. 65. t Ibid. 8 24, p. 

t “Were Unoonditioned Being itself present in thought, It could but a aia: j 

`—“ First Principles," § 46, p. 161. 
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` for the infinite is his consciousness of, in other words, his power of 
"transcending his own finitude; and that this power belongs to him 


because he is a person. Here, then, we perceive what is the range of 
human capacity with regard to the Divine: Its limita coincide with 
the limits of personality. So much of the Divine as can be. thus 
expressed man is capable of responding to; * beyond this he is power- 
less, just as the eye can respond to so much of light as is revealed in 


‘the spectrum, but beyond this is blind; and we have no more reason 


for saying in the former case that man cannot know God at all 
because his knowledge is partial, than we have in the latter case for 
saying that the eye can perceive no igh because it can only perceive 
some. 

But if, the capacity of the human for the Divine lie -in personality, 
and is limited by ita limite, an indication is at once given us of the 
only kind of revelation possible for'man to receive as adequate to his 
needs, and yet not transcending his compfehension ; and that is the 
-revelation of a person, for it is by his personality that he is stamped 
with the Divine likeness and rendered, potentially at any rate, a son 
of God. And if the time-worn objection of anthropomorphism: be 
alleged against such a conclusion, the answer must be sought for in 
the considerations which have been already brought forward. It is 
not the anthropomorphic in God, but the theomorphic in man, that a 
stndy-of personality leads us to perceive: so that:tke possibility of 
man’s knowing himself depends upon the possibility of his knowing 
God, of his entering into communion with that Personal Source of his 
being, by virtue of whose transcendent and yet immanent selfhood he, 


too, is a self; and in whom ‘that union of the knowing and known of .: 


‘which he is’ so imperfectly, yet so certainly, conscicus in his own 
nature is present as the fulness and power of an underived and 
inexhanstible life. 

From this point of view a new light is thrown upon that tendency 


_ to personify. natural objects which we observe in children and in 


savages or uneducated persons, and it assumes s different and a 
deeper meaning, than if we look on it solely as the rude effort of an 
uncultured intelligence, to explain natural phenomena by attributing 
them to the agency of beings superior in power indeed, but otherwise | 
of “like passions with ourselves.” The way in which the most 
highly oivilised and cultured men—and these not.poets slone—feel 
at times ‘an irrepressible impulse to seek for a response in nature 
shows how deep-seated is the tendency to regard it as the expresaion 
af mind. Nay, even our ordinary language reveals the same bent: 


‘If the rock is stern, if the stream is joyous, if the star is mild, it is 
because the inner heart of nature is felt to speak through them, and hold 


* Not fully, of course, in his present stage of development, but with ever-increasing 
completences as he approaches nearer to his perfect being. , 
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communion with us: and only in proportion as we lift the external world 
into this personal element, can such language appear justified. . .. . That 
we give these words to things, and then first feel their true nature struck, 
only proves how ready we are to refer back all things to a Personal Being 
behind them.” * 


It is the fact that, to us, non-personal being is lacking in reality 
which gives us this readiness, this craving to come into contact with 
life as real as our own. We want to penetrate beyond the form to 
the substance of existence, and where we are baffled in doing so we 
fall back unsatisfied. In nature, of course, we cannot find what we 
seek, for all nature is below ua) Even in our fellow-man we do not 
meet with the full response that we need, for, though our equal, he is 
yet too restricted for us. Light to which the eye responds is greater 
‘than the eye—a mightier life than the human can alone adequately 
meet and explain the human. Thus,’one consequence of man’s 
knowing—and yet only partially knowing——himself is an extraordinary 
isolation, felt in varying degrees by varying temperaments, but to 
some extent by all. There are depths in each man’s nature unsuspected 
by any but himeelf—nay, what is more awful to him still, there are 
‘depths which he himself cannot. sound, before which “ his mortal 
nature doth tremble like a guilty thing surprised,” and in one way 
alone can this utter solitude be relieved, and the tonch of an all- 
comprehending and universal sympathy illuminate the mysterious 
recesses of the ego. It is. by the revelation of a Personal Being to 
whom no personal life is strange; Who, becanse He knows to the 
uttermost what is in man, can show man what is in Himself, and 
enable him to understand it; Who, although His thoughta are not 
man's thoughts, nor’ His ways man’s ways, nevertheless meets and 
interprets the ways and thoughts of man by unveiling His own. 
Here, then, lies the necessity for another revelation than any. 
ecience can make, mirrored forth by a familiar and frequent experi- 
ence; for we are well aware that no personality’ can ever become 
known to us by our own unaided efforts. If a fellow-man, even one 
with whom we are in daily contact, chooses to hide himself from us 
‘he can do so. To know a person implies some act on his part as 
well as on ours; otherwise we may know about him, but we can 
never know Atm. How far more imperative does the necessity for 
this spontaneous unveiling become when the person to be revealed 
is not human but Divine! Our own endeavours either in the field 
of scientific research or of philosophy can never do more than inform 
us of God’s methods; they cannot bring us face to face with God 
Himself, Even that inward’ enlightenment which consists in the 
gradual growth and expansion of the religious consciousness, the 
raising and purifying of its conceptions and aspirations, traceable 
* u Types of Ethical Theory,” by James Martineau, vol. iL p. 20. 
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through the long course of history, would of itself be insufficient to 
. meet man’s need, for it would leave him without an object upon . 
which to direct his illuminated vision. A definite, concrete expres- 
sion‘of all, that man can understand of God is as needfal to him as 
the subjective development of the spiritual understanding, by which 
the meaning of such an expression can be grasped; and the only 
true response to this need is the God-man, Who is at the same time 
- the revelation of God to man and of man to himself as he exists in 
the divine ideal of Manhood. J ailing such a manifestation as this 
there has been no universal, because no personal, reveletion of God at 
all. Man who is made in His image has never been given to see 
that image, save in broken lighta and in disconnected parts. For what 
he needed was, not only ‘a vague assurance based on subjective ` 
experience alone that an indefinable union existed between ‘the 
Divine ” ‘and ‘ the human,” but the actual realisation of that onion 
in One who should be both God and Man, and consequently able to . 
prove in His own person that man was made in the image of God, 
in whom we should have a “real knowledge of God expressed in 
terms of humanity.”* Any interpretation of the ‘ Divine humanity of 
Jesus Qhrist” which falls short of this,—even one in many respects 
‘go deep and far-reaching as that given by Professor Caird in his 
“Evolution of Religion,” —does “take away that which is the 
necessary support to faith,” and does not contain “all the elements 
_ of vital Christianity, all the elements in it that have really givén. 
support to the religious life of man in the past.” f or the “ vital 
elembnts” of Ohristianity may be summed up in one word, and that. 
word is Chrtsi—not in His teaching, Divine and inspiring though 
ib bé,—-not, in the sublime and simple records of His life, however 
great their spiritual power,—-not in the ‘subsequent commentaries om 
¿that life, and development of that teaching found in the writings of. 
His immediate disciples and followers, but in Himself; for He is not 
only the way to Life, He 4s the Life, the very’principle of union 
between God and man, through whom that union is realised in us. 
Regarding the Incarnation in this light, it is bronght home to us as ` 
‘“ G@od’s eternal word to His creatures,” reaching through and beyond 
all the boundaries of time. It precludes the possibility of thinking 
or speaking of Him who is the substance as well as the expression of 
the revelation which beard His name in the past tense, as the founder 
of a new faith merely... He is infinitely more than this. He is God’s 
answer to the “ age-long prayer” of conscious ignoranos and weaknese 
for light and power, of human personality for the Divine person. 
‘And, therefore, it is that no recognition of Him ag the mere “ typical 
expression” of, the union between the Divine and the human, can 
‘either account for the facta or represent, the thedry cf Christianity. 
* Gore's Bampton Lectures, p.117. <  “ Evolution of Region, "vol. if. p. 282. 
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_ For this we must turn, not to a typical expression, but to a concrete 

fact—“ God manifested in the flesh,”——and to the effect produced by 
that fact as exemplified in “the living consciousness of union with 
Christ, and through Him with God, not only as His Father, but the 
Father of all men,” * which has existed and borne fruit throughout 
all the Christian ages,——not in the firat only as the result of an 
evanescent feryour,—in the hearta and lives of men. 

And if it be regarded as touching on dangerous ground to make 
an appeal to ‘the personal experience” of Ohristians; the following 
consideration appears a sufficient answer: that if it be true that 
perfect ‘‘ self-realisation”’ is the goal of -human discipline and pro- 
gress, and that “a self-conscious being cannot know what he really 
is, or realise his good save in utter self-surrender to God,” f then a 
consensus of the experience of selfs, or, as it is more commonly called, 
of ‘‘ personal experience” in the religious consciouaness, becomes of 
supreme importance; and on no point is the consensus of Christian 
personal experience so strong as on this of union with Christ. By 
all Christians who are such‘in more than name, in all ages, Christ is 
felt and more or less adequately declared to be their stay, their 
strength, their support, the One who, because their nature is His, 
understands and enters into its deepest and most mysterious recesses, 
yet at the same timè the One who reveals and expresses God to them, 
through whom the life of God is made theirs, and enabled to over- 
come, within and without them, all that is antagonistic to its fuller 
presence. Such an effect as this could not be produced by an indi- 
vidual who is only “ regarded as the organ of a universal principle,” 
or by “a universal principle which has incarnated itself” only “for 
perception and imagination in an individual life.” Man is too real a 
being to be nourished and developed on illusions, however striking and 
beautifal, and what he needs, what in all religions he is feeling after, 
is consciousness of union with God, not with the abstract Divine, but 
with the Divine Personality, the Divine Self. This is a necessity, not 
only of the race at large, but of each one of those human selfs which 
make up the race; and this is the “ universal cry” to which the 
Christ-revelation responds, and responds with ever-increasing clear- 
negs, fulness, and power as the cry grows more definite, intelligent, 
and earnest. 

And here we touch on what may well prove to be the direction of 
modern religious development, the outcome of all the strife, conten- 
tion and loud-voiced Agnosticism of the present day—viz., a more 
' general and at the same time a more individual “ conscioumess of 
union with Christ and through Him with God ” than has ever yet been 
attained in any age, save by exceptional Christians. Nothing less 
will set at rest the uneasy scepticism and the unsatisfied longings of 

* “ Evolution of Religion,” vol. ff. p. 287, + Ibid. vol. iL p. 280, 
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the present day ; nor will-the conflict cease till it has issued,—as in 
timés so pervaded by the scientific spirit it cannot but iasue,—in the ' 
appeal to experiment,,in the ascertaining of each’man for himself 
not. what Christ was, but what He is. With a living Person we can 
enter into direct communication, and the proof of His existence can 
never be primarily historical ; neither is the ingress to man’s oon- 
sciousness confined to'the dbanie of the senses alone. To see, to 
hear, to tonch is not everything,—nay, it is very little—in the inter- 
course between personal beings, as the sad and too > frequent 
occurrence of close external relationship and wide internal separation 
abundantly testifies. ` Remembering that His claim of whom we 
speak is not only to be Himself a Person but to be the Source and 
Reason of all personal existence, the conviction that if such be indeed 
` the case there oan be no barrier, between Him and any individual of 
_ the race which, through Him, has emerged from the long course of 
“‘ material ” development into the self-conscious spiritual life of man, 
becomes rooted and unconquerable certainty. Tho'whole gist of the 
matter lies in the words “af such be indeed the case,” and just because 
man is a personal being it is the personal proof he needs,—the proof 
which can be given to each one, and to each one alone, out of all the 
multitudes of his kind, which penetrates through his isolation and, 
by showing him that hie is known, enables him also to know, thus 
bringing him out of the darkness of his individual solitude into the 
-very light of God, the light of conscious sonship to the Divine Father 
and conscious eokherhood with his fellow men... Few persons have 
either time or inclination to wade through-masses of polemic, to study 
` and olasaify the resulta of ‘the higher criticism ;” but every man, 
if he have even the faintest stispicion that Christ is more than 
the mere “‘ Founder of Christianity,” that He is the living bond of 
union between God and men through whom alone the knowledge of 
God is possible, can put his suspicion to the test, and can be encour- 
aged inso doing by giving as much credence to those who in this | 
supreme matter declare “ We know in whom we have believed,” as 
ke would to equally reliable witnesses in other lower branches of 
knowledge. 

Emma Marw OALLARD. 
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THE EXCAVATIONS AT SENDSCHIRLI. 


OR several years a small number of experts have been aware of 
the discovery of a new field of antiquities in Northern Syria. 
{n the autumn of 1889 I was lost in admiration as I stood in the | 
. Berlin Museum before the mighty statue of Esarhaddon, and the frag- 
ment of a very anciènt monument having a long inscription in old 
Semitic characters, These monuments,’ we were told, came from 
Sendschirli, an insignificant Kurdish village: in north-western Syria, 
at the foot of the Amanus Mountains, in the great plain between 
them and Kurd-Dagh, about 37° 6’ north latitude, and 86° 41’ east 
longitude from Greenwich, and some 530 metres above the level of 
' the sea. The excavations were undertaken at the expense of the 
Oriental Committee, which was formed for the purpose of ‘exploring 
Western Asia, and which is under the management of Director Dr. 
Humann, the celebrated discoverer of the altar of Pergamon, and 
Dr. Felix von Luschan, an Austrian. 

About Christmas 1890, there arrived- in Vienna Dr. Felix von 
Luaschan, Architect Koldewey from Berlin, and Professor Euting from 
Strassburg. The Committee having furnished them with everything 
necessary, they were about to commence a second expedition to Bend- 
. schirh. This time the excavations were continued on a large scale 
from January till July. For weighty reasons silence. was ‘preserved 
as to the resulta of the investigations, a veil of secrecy being drawn 
over these remarkable excavations of treasures. Only just now have 
{ learned that a third expedition was undertaken from October 1890 
to April 1891. Scientista were very curious as to the ‘results of these 
excavations, the first undertaken by Germany, and the few items of 
news that crept out served but to increase their desire to see the veil 
lifted which hid these new discoveries. The first portion of the report - 
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on them has now been published, and it contains so much that is both 
new and notable, besides affording us much singular insight into the 
most ancient history, that I deem it both a duty and a pleasure to call 
public attention to it. 

In a detailed and very instructive introduction Herr von Luschan 
describes the principal resulta of the excavations. They will by degrees 
be rendered still clearer and more vivid by the publication of exten- 
sive reports, beautiful reliefs, and numerous plans. 

The mound of ruins at Sendschirli now partially laid bare, is by no 
means & solitary phenomenon. In the whole district of Orontes, in 
the valley of Melas, and as far as the high Taurus, as well as on the ' 


~ Upper Euphrates, the land is covered with such mounds. They are 


not natural elevations, but the ruins of ancient castles and towns, 
concealing remains of ancient life and splendour, like the mounds of 
ruing in Assyria, and like those of Schliemann’s Troy. The experience 
gained analytically at Sendschirli has enabled Herr von Luschan to 
draw up a genetic description of such heaps of ruins. 

At a spot in the plain where the rock rises from the ground, and & 
spring of fresh water gushes forth, one actually sees @ hut grise, sur- 


. rounded by other huts which thus: form a village., Presently a fire 
destroys the village, but on ita ruins springs up a new one, better and 


more firmly built, but only in its turn at the next conflagration to 
cover the ground with all the more rubbish. Where once this village 


of wicker-work huts stood, there arises, with the chances and changes - . 


of time, a strong castle surrounded by massive walls, until it too is 
by some enemy rased to the ground, never more to reappear: Such 
heaps of ruins, called Tepe by the Kurds, and Tell bythe Arabs, cover . 
theland. That such mounds were created of set purpose is best proved. 


' by the phrase so often reiterated in the inscriptions of Assyrian and 


r 
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Babylonian kings at the destruction of an carn he town: “Intoa 
heap of ruins and ‘into arable fields I changed it.” Such a heap is 
Sendschirli, which since 1883, wHen it was first seen by Puchatein 
and Tesch, has been marked on Kiepert’s large scale map of 
the district as a mound of ruins. Im the fifteen weeks’ work of the 
first expedition, with an average of eighty workmen a day, the removal 
‘of the earth was confined to about a sixtieth part of the whole mounds 
whereas in the forty-three weeks’ work of the following expedition, 
with an average of 143 workmen, nearly half the entire mass of earth 
was removed. The difference is attributable to the use of a narrow 
gauge railway to carry away the rubbish, and to the transferring of 
the work from the dry but unhealthy summer months to the. polg and 


` damp but healthier months of winter and spring. 


The most important resulte of the first expedition were the laying 
bare of the great castle gate with its forty reliefs, proving, as.it does, 
‘the existence of an outer gate likewise, ornamented with .ancient 
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reliefa, and the finding of a large Assyrian stele of Esarhaddon, as also 
the accidental discovery, close by, of a fragment of a large statue with 
an old Semitic inscription. So to speak, the first spadeful of earth 
turned up afforded a remarkable insight into the secrets hidden under 
the heap of ruins. In the small outer court of the castle gate, right 
among the rade reliefs in Syrio-Cappadocian style, there stood Esar- 
haddon’s mighty monolith, as if the very ancient time when the castle 
was founded and the more recent of the last of its princes were to be 
revealed to the explorers af one time, and then, so that with them 
the transition from, the most ancient times to the last period of Asy- 
rian rule should not be wanting, there came to light the statue with 
-an old Semitic inscription. This inscription is older than the Assy- 
Tian monument, bat much younger than the rude old reliefs; it 
represents a middle period of historical development. 

The second campaign began with the finding of an old Semitic 
inscription. Further excavations laid bare the two walls surrounding 
the lower town. Each of these circular walls, more than two kilo- 
metres in length, has a hundred towers and three gates. The castle 
walls are of an irregular oval shape owing to their being attached to 
older buildings. It was possible to surround these walls partly, so 
that the highest and oldest portion of the town has a twofold wall 
round it. At present two places imside the castle have been 
uncovered and examined, onè to the north-east and the other to the 
west, the latter containing the old Semitic building inscription, an 
extract from which is given below. Farther, they uncovered an old 
building with two high towers. ‘The western palace is from the 
game period as the Semitic inscription, the north-eastern palace is 
later, while the outer wall and the two towers are older. The 
sculptures on the gates perfectly correspond to the oldest and moat 
primitive productions of Syrio-Cappadocian art yet discovered. 
They are just like those remarkable hieroglyphics, so called Hittite, 
which occur on such monuments in Syria and Asin Minor. There 
are old Semitic inscriptions on the sculptures of the western palace. 
Probably the bridge connecting the age of hieroglyphics with that 
of letters, the transition from ancient to modern art, is still buried in 
the untouched portion of the mound at Sendschirli. The old walls, 
the castle. gates with their singular reliefs, the forsaken palaces 
which Luschan’s introduction enables me to sketch, may be 
deeply interesting in themselves, for the dumb stones speak plainly 
enough, but it is the inscriptions which give them real historic life ; 
it is they which enable us not only to find the date of some of the 
buildings with certainty, but also to people them with ancient princes 
and rulers. On the threshold of the castle as it were, in the small 
courtyard of the outer gate (doubtless a place of honour) among the 
rude reliefs in Syrio-Cappadocian style, we are met by Esarhaddon’s 
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mighty monolith. No doubt. such’ stelea of Assyrian kings were 
not uncommon when the Assyrian empire was flourishing, but only 
four have come down to gur times. : In regard to size, richness of 
' its pictures, and the length of its inscriptions, the Sendschirli monu- 
ment must be assigned the first place. It is at the same time 
distinguished by the hardneas of ita material and by ita excellent 
preservation. Made of hard dolerite, the monument stands on 
a solid’ pedestal 1-11’ metres high, having a content of rather more’ 
than 2 cubic metres, and a weight of more than 100 centners. 
The monument itself is 3:46 metres high, and 1°35 metres broad, 
ita weight being 6000 kilogrammes. It was erected B.C. 670, 

after Esarhaddon’s second expedition to Egypt, in which Memphis 
was taken. Hearhaddon is represented standing qnietly in an erect 
attitude, turning slightly to the right, his left foot a little in advance 
of the right one, his head im complete profile. With his left. 
hand the king is firmly grasping a sceptre. Round his mght ) 
hand are twisted two coords, by which he is leading two kings. 
The ureus serpent on his head and the negro-type distinguish the 
one as an Egyptian king of the Ethiopian dynasty, whereas the 
` other is probably meant to represent Baalu, king of Tyre. Both the ' 
unfortunate monarchs are being led by ropes attached to rings in 
their lips. To whose memory do not these stone illustrations recall 
the words of the prophet Isaiah, who in the year 701 prophesied the 
downfall of the Assyrians, putting the following words into Jehovah’s 
mouth: “ Therefore will I pat my hook in thy nose and my bridle 
in thy lips,” Igaiah xxxvii. 29? Soarcely thirty years’ later Esar- 

haddon, the son of Bennacherib, his bridle into the:lips of the 
kings he had conquered. 

In the first part of isee tends piaia ae. 
description of Hsarhaddon’s monument, making a thoroughly critical 
examination of the pictorial illetrat, the resulta of which are wel 
worth attention. The second part, by the Berlin Assyriologist, 
Professor Schrader, is likewise devoted to Esarhaddon’s manolith. 
Here I will give an English translation of the most important part 
of the inscription : 

“ After Assur and the great gods my lords had commanded me i betake — 
myself into a far country through s'my To mountains and a mighty’ desert, 

a region of thirst, in the willingness of my heart I set forth in d con- 
dition. Tarku (the Tirhakah of the Bible), king of Egypt, and Kusch, the 
ie (%) of os Lr gods, from the city of Ischupri, evan to the city of 
emphis, his royal city, a fifteen days’ march, I slew a great multitude of 
soldiers. Five times made I a déadly attack on him with the point of 
sae spear. LT his, his royal city, did I lay siege to; I took it with 
battering rams, I laid it waste, I destréyed it, I burnt it with fire.” 

The concluding passage, paneer to the erection of the eer 

runs thus: : 
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“ A stone monument for the writing of my name I caused to be fashioned, 
the fame of the heroic might of Assur my lord, the mightiness of my deeds 
which passing by I did with the ‘help of Aasur my lard, and the pride of the 
conquests of my hands I had written thereon, erecting it to be seen by the 
bands of enemies for the future days. Whoso shall remove this stone 
monument from its place, or shall efface my name and write his own there- 
upon, whoso shall cover it with dust or throw it into the water, or burn it 
with fire, or hide it in a dark place, may Istar, the mistress of fighting and 
of the battle, degrade his manhood to womanhood, and make him fall a 
captive among his enemies. Maya future prince look upon the stonemonu- 
ment, tho writing of my name, recite it aloud, anoint himself with oil, bring 
a sacrifice and praise the name of Assur my lord.” 


Despite the mighty curse, it seems as if an enemy’s hand had soon 
ventured to touch the monument. In the year 1888 a.D. (therefore 
more than two thousand years after) the monolith was found lying in 
the gateyard, broken into six large pieces dnd several small ones. 
The stele must have fallen a prey to some great catastrophe, probably 
the large covered courtyard was destroyed by fire. It is certain 
that the destruction took place suddenly, and likewise certain that 
from that moment no human hand touched the ruins till the excaya- 
tions took place. No remains from Hsarhaddon’s time having been 
found during the digging, it is natural to suppose that the destruc- 
tion was connected with the great catastrophe which destroyed the 
Assyrian empire about Bc. 606, | E i 

If the Sendschirli mounds of ruins had not preserved for us any 
inscriptions besides those on Esarhaddon’s monument, we should doubt- 
less know that there once stood here an old castle and the residence 
of an Assyrian governor, which shared the fate of the great residences 
at Nineveb, Dor-Sarrikin, Kalach, and Assur. ` From it we should 
not be able to learn anything about the old inhabitants of the castle 
or their fate in former times. Fortunately for us other witnesses 
from the past have beem preserved in other characters and in another 
language, I mean the old Semitic inscriptions already mentioned, 
which were found partly at Sendsohirli and partly in the neighbour- 
hood. It is these monuments, owing both to their historical import- 
ance’ and not less to their linguistic peculiarities, which form the fame 
of the Sendschirli discoveries: For the present we must confine our~ 
selves to some remarks on three inscriptions, one of which has been 
deciphered by the Berlin Orientalist, Professor Edward Sachau, with 
his usual thoroughness and learning, while of the others we have:s 
facsimile made by Julins Euting and a transcription in the Hebrew 
square characters. Of the third we know only a short epitome and 
a brief quotation. 

The inscription deciphered by Edward Sachau is on a cylindrical 
stone, the lower part of a large monument which is still 1:93 metres 
high and was doubtless originally more than 3 metres. Part of 
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the front, 1 metre high and 1:50 metres broad, beats an old Semitic 
inscription with twenty-three lines of letters in high relief. Dolerite 
has been used also for this monumént , Unfortunately only- part of 
_the inscription is well preserved, the last third being almost entirely 
destroyed. 

Thanks to Sachan’s thorough Jonee and historic researches, 
we are able to understand it and to locate it historically. It isa 
piece of ancient history in biblical style, clear and simple in ex- 
pression as are the historical books of Scripture. By means of a 
. careful study of the insoription I have succeeded in establishing 
coherence in many’ places and in understanding some things which 
remained dark to the editor; ‘but this in no way leasens the ordit 
due to Bachau for deciphering’ the inscription. 

Here I give a translation of the inscription, -putting in brackets 
those passages in which I differ from Sachau or which internal 
evidence leads me to believe must be supplied. The inscription runs 
thus : | 


(1) This nionument hath Bar-Rekib set up to his father Panammu, the 
son of Bar-Bûr [in remembrance of the year in which he escaped the ruin 
of the honse] 

(2) of his father. The gods of Ja’di have saved him from his rain. 
fa carey took place in the house of his oer and there rose up 

. [E conspirator brought] ruin] 

(8) ‘into the house of his father and murdered his father Bar-Str and 
murdered seventy kinsmen of his father’s... . . 

(4) And the remnant of the family died in the. prisons, and beamed 
‘the ruined cities to become more in number than those inhabited....., 
{Then spake the god Hadad, Because you have made 

‘ (5) war Ey my house (temple) and have killed one of my sons (the 


King Bar-§ will bring war into the lands of Ja’di and Hilbåbe 
Pe ae aa ak Panammu son of Karal....and there was 
destroyed | 


(0) corn, durra, wheat and barley [and half (a measure of wheat) cost a 
shekel and a echatrab (of barley) a shekel and an asnat of drink a shekel. 
Then my father took numerous presenta and came 

(7) to the King of Assur. .And he made him king over the house of 
my-father and destroyed (removed).the stone of ruin from ny father’s 
house. . . 

7 And he (examined) the prisonera and set at liberty the prisoners of 
Jadi....and he set the women free .... the house of the slain 

. fand he built again l 

5) ‘the house of his father and made it more beautiful than it was 
aforetime. lentiful were wheat and barley and corn and durra in his 
days eae food and all kinds of drink, and 

fa the price fell. And in the days of my father Panammn the city 
of the Kafiri and of the Rakab . . . in the midst of the Kings of Kebar 

[for to no other did unite himself my | 

~ (11) father, although he (i.e, the other) offered much gold and silver, 
but he was guided by his wisdom and his justice and joined the party of his 
lord the King of Asur . . . . [and under him placed the King 

(12) of Assur the governors and the secondary kings] of Svd and the 
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King of Assur showed more favour unto him than to the Kings of Kebar. 
-... [And my father followed .... 

(18) in the obariot of his lord Tiglathpileser the King of Assur, on his 
expeditions from the rising of the sun unto its going down... . [and 
Uiglathpileser conquered all the four 

14) quarters of the earth, and the daughters of the sunrise he took to 
the west and the daughters of the west he took to the rising sun] and my 
father [followed him to war and there added 

(15) to his territory his lord Tiglathpileser, King of Assur, cities 
ie the territory of Gurgam .... and my father, the son of Bar- 


(16) Schamrag, Then my father Panammu when following his lord 
Tiglathpileser, the King of Assur, in the camp of .... 

(17) and there wept for him his successor in the kingdom, and there wept 
for him all the camp of the King of Assur. And the King of Assur took 
his army . . . . [and it 

(18) afflicted his soul and he kept a funeral celebration on his way] and 
had the body of my father brought from Damascus to this place. In my 
days [wàs he buried here, and there wept] 

(19) for him his whole house. And I, Bar-Rekůb, son of Panammu, 
owing to the justice of my father and owing to my justice, my lord the King 
of Assur set me upon the throne 

(20) .of my father Panammu, the son of Bar-Sfr. And I have erected 
this statue to my father Panammu, son of Bar-Str, and I have built ...., 


a» before the grave of my father Panammu. .... 
22) And this is a monument by the command (7) of Hadad and El and 
, to the patron of the house, and Schem (sun-god) and of all the 
gods of Ja’di.... 
(28) before gods and men. 


Hearhaddon’s monolith has shown us that the old castle and the 
tower which have been dug ont of the mound of ruins at Sendschirli 
were the residence of an ancient Assyrian governor, and the foregoing 
inscription makes us acquainted with a number of princes who reaided 
in this castle and reigned in Tiglathpileser’s time. We learn of a 
revolution to which Bar-Sûr, the grandfather of the maker of the 
inscription, and. seventy persona fell a prey. Edward Sachau supposes 
the revolt to have been set on foot by a son of Bar-Sfir, a brother of 
Panammu, and that the son murdered the father and executed a 
slaughter in the royal house which only Panammu escaped. As I 
understand and complete the inscription this cannot be deduced with 
certainty, but still it is possible, nay probable, that the revolt 
originated with a blood relation of the king's. An event took place 
in the district of Shechem under similar primitive circumstances of 
which we find an account in Judges, chapters eight and nine. When 
the Israelites sighed sorely under the oppression of the Midianites, 
Gideon, son bf Joash, placed himself at their head and freed them 
from the Midianites. Then the Israelites made him rule over them, 
and he judged them forty years and left seventy sons behind him. 
After his death Abimelech, a son of his whom a concubine bare'him, 
rose up and spake thus to the men of Shechem: “ Whether is it 
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better for you, either that-all the sons of Jerubaal (Gideon) which are 
three score:and ten persons, reign over you, or that one reign over 
-you?” And Abimelech made himeelf ruler and slew his brethren, the 
sons of Jerubsal, three score and ten persons, on one stone. Only 
‘Jotham, the youngest son of Jerubaal, was left.. The parable of the 
trees which songhts king and chose one, which Jotham.put to the 
-men of Shechem and which ehds with a curse, is well known. The 
-ourme was fulfilled, and the- murder .of Jerubaal’s seventy sons was ' 
rendered on the head of Abimelech and on the heads of the inhabi- 
“tants of Shechem. 

I should like to remind the reader of another biblical episode 
-which is mentioned 2 Kings ix. and x. After Ahab had quarrelled 
with Flijah and his. disciple Elisha, the latter had Jehu, the son of 
` .Nimshi, anointed King of Israel. He murdered Joram, the son of 
Ahab, and’ caused Ahab’s seventy sons to'be slain in Samaria and 
their heads brought tò him. It is curious that in all these three 
catastrophes the fatal.number seventy recurs. From this we must 
‘conclude that the number is not to be taken literally, and that we 
must suppose the seventy to include the king’s kinsmen. ! 

After the murder of the king civil war and famine raged in the 
land until Panammu, the son of the murdered prince, with the help 
‘of the Assyrian king, restored his own dynasty to power. In conse- 
quence he became subject to the King of Assur and had to follow 
him to war. He died (or fell) before Damascus.: His body was 
' ‘taken to the native residence with great pomp and buried there. 
-His son, Bar-Rekttb, who had the inscription made, was appointed to 
“succeed him by the Assyrian king, Tiglathpileser. 

The editor has not perceived that a funeral procession ‘haa takem 
‘place on the way from Damascus to the north. But this is distinctly 
said by the inscription. The Bible (Genesis, chap. lx.) tells of a 
‘similar celebration. The patriarch Jacob had died in Egypt, a 
strange land. After the obsequies customary in Egypt had taken 
, place, Joseph obtained permission from Pharaoh to take his father to 

Palestine and bury him there. `The passage reads thus : 
. “And Joseph went up to bury his father, and with him went up all the 


servants of Pharaoh, the elders of his house, and all the elders of the land 
of Egypt, and all the house of Joseph and his brethren and his father’s 


house. .... pa fase went up with him both chariots and horsemen, and 
it wns a very y. And they came to the threshing floor of 
Atad, which ig ‘beyond 3 Jordan, and there they mourned with a i and 
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As we have seen, the writer of the inscription was a contemporary 
of Tiglathpileser’s. But the Assyrian lista of kings know three 
monarchs of that name, and it is necessary to try to determine which 
‘Tiglathpileser is meant. On this head the Assyrian inscriptions give 
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us no certain information. But before referring to the evidence of 
the monuments with cnneiform inscriptions, I must mention a build- 
ing inscription by the framer of our inscription beginning : 

© “I, Bar:Rekfb, son of Panammu, king of Sam’al, servant of 
Tiglathpileser, the lord of a quarter of the earth.” 

Now we can trace the history of the. kingdom of Sam’al on the 
‘Assyrian monumenta for more than two centuries. In, the year 
B.C. 859,.Salmanassar II. defeated a combination of North Assyrian | 
princes, and compelled them to render tribute. Among them ‘is 
named Hassan, son of Gabbar, (king) of Sam’al, at the ‘foot of the 
Amannus Mountains. The name of the country of Sam’al Seappears 
with Tiglathpileser ILI. in a list of tributary princes, the prince there 
being called Panammu. Bawal appears finally in a list of towns 
that must have been written before 626. Now aad Panammu of 
Sam’al occurs in an inscription of Tiglathpileser’s, and on the other 
hand Tiglathpileser' is mentioned in an inscription of Panammu’s, 
Sachau was justified in thinking them identical and in asserting as a 
fact that Panammu was s contemporary of Tiglatkpileser II. who- 
occupied the Assyrian throne from B.O. 745 to 727. Accordingly the 
monuments excavated: belong to the eighth century B.O., the age of 
the prophet Isaiah. 

But an inscription in old Semitic characters found half an hour's. 
walk from -Sendschirli carries us back to a still earlier time. During 
the expedition of 1888 the natives spoke of a “large stone camel ’”” 
lying among the rushes near Gerdschin, But an attempt to reach 
the place in the extremely rainy winter of that year utterly. failed. 
It is true that Luschan and his companion found a cylindrical 
stone on the hill of Gerdschin, to which, however, they paid no- 
further attention. It was not till the begimning of the second 
‘campaign that the attempt to see the “large stone camel” was 
repeated. Among the rushes they actually did find a large piece 
of a colossal human statue, and an examination of the cylindrical 
stone on the hill soon showed that the fragments formed parte 
of one whole. A more minute examination led to the discovery of ` 
a very ancient Semitic inscription on a large surface. .On two 
‘succeeding days the two parta of the statue, the larger weighing 90 
centners, were dragged from Gerdschin to Senschirli on sledges by 
eighty and one hundred labourers respectively. The deciphering of the 
inscription made it manifest that together the two portions form the 
statue of the god Hadad, which whs erected by Panammu, son of Karul, 
king of Jadi.. The statue of very fine grained dolerite is now 2°85 
metres high and probably originally was 4. metres. It represents a 
bearded man standing, who is recognisable as a god by the head- 
covering ornamented with bull’s horns. The space on which: the 
inscription is begins almost immediately below his girdle and occupies 
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the whole front of the statue to a height of L ‘40 metres and a breadth, 
‘measuring from the top downwards, of 0:90 metres to 1°30 metres. ` 
‘The inscription consists of elegant characters chiselled in a sort of 


‘relief, and ‘in regard to the antique shape of the letters it most nearly 


resembles the Mesa monument (850). 
A facsimile of this inscription, which unfortunately is much 


‘destroyed, is contained in the Berlin book from Julius Euting’s master 


. hand. We know that savants keen eye and sure hand and what. 


+ 


confidence both deserve, ‘The book has also a transcription in 
‘Hebrew letters which differs considerably from the facaimile. By 
thease deviations Euting tacitly expresses doubt as to thea readings of 
the facsimile. Certainly much still remains to be done, for apart 
from some particular passages, which every expert must understand, 
the inscription, owing to many dark words and peculiar forms and 
expressions, made more puzsling still by blanks, challenges all the 
ingenuity and imagination of the epigraphist. 

I believe that the following attempt at a translation will help to 
clear up these riddles : 


(1) I am Panammu, son of Karal, king of Jadi, who erect this statue to 
the {god Hadad. .... 
ere helped me . . . . (the gods) Hadad and El and Reachef and 
bel and Schemesch, and there put into my hand Hadad and El 
(8) Rakfbel and Schemeach and onchet the sceptre of Hilbabah. And 
there assisted me Reachef. Whatever I seize 
(4) with my hand [succeeds]. . Whatever I besought . . . . of the gods 
they granted me and fatness and satiety. 
5) . ... . a land of barley . 
7 a land of wheat and a land’ of garlio 
7) and a land. . they tilled the field and the vineyard . 
8). . Panammu. ‘Also I ascended the throne of my fathers, and, 
Hadad put into my hand 
(9) the sceptre of Hilbabah [and kept off] war and reproach from the 
house of my father. And in my days food and drink were plentiful. 
ort And in my days... 
11) El and Rakûbel, Schemesch and Ark-Reschef. And honot they 
a me... 


A _ to the gods aaa ee ee eer hand, and 
ay a oe [And sworn had] Karul to the gods .... 
gave 

(18)? ests and buildest and erectest the statue of Hadad . . and 

: mado Panammu, son of Karul, king 

` (15) of Jædi . . . . and Panammu my son will seize the sceptre and 
~will offer . 

16) to Hadad .... and ho will sacrifice . . . . an offering. to Hadad - 
-and remember the guilt before Hadad . the soul of Hadad with thee 
and thou wilt make \(?) the soul of Pansmma with theo ., ++ he will 
remember the soul of Panammu with 

17) an unblemished offering .... ete aan 

18) He prayed Hadad and El and Raktibel end Schemesch 

19) and I appointed . 
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Py they gave me offspring .... my son will take the sceptro and 
the throne of the king 

(21) and will support the power and offer... . as a sin offering for 
Panammu . 


(22) with Hadad and thou wilt make the soul of -Hadad with . 
from their offerings his offering and may he not take delight therein and 
whatever 

(28) he will pray, may Hadad not grant it him. And Hadad . 
will not give him to eat . 

(24)... _ to withhold from him [If he will act according to the words 
of this inseription| . 

au”) will he hold the soeptre in Ja’di and will ait on my throne and will 

.... hia hand on the sword . Or . 
Qò) Ho wil ho will destroy (1) or in wrath or... . ar, . by his bow, or 


(27) . ie to spoil and ptt in the place of the den of a ravenous 
beast . | «oF an è placo where wild beasta aro tamed or on a place . 
ah) Allow to spoil, he will complete ... . and he will erect it in “his 


(a) ‘but he says brother: “destroy” .. . .-which he established to the 
of his father Tf thou say, “He is a- dead man,” say to him, “not 


“eo insolent mouth speak.” .... Or if a successor destroy 

81) this monument. And he will beat it with stones and burn it in the’ 
... . or beat it with stones and burnt it inthe fire 

(ss) in its place . . by his bow or by his power or by his pa 

88 or at hia instigation. . . . or if thou destroy in anger . . . or 
84) writest thereon or promptest a strange man that he destroy it . 


Evidently the inscription is divisible into three parts. The first 
part (line 1 to 13) tells of the erection of the monument and the con- 
ferring of the government over the land of Jadi on Panammu by the 
gods. Of the five gods to whom the monument is erected, Hadad 
comes first. The king boasts of the blessing and the plenty he and 
-his people enjoyed. In the second part (18 to 24) there speaks not 
Panammu but his father Karul, who ere his death announces his last, 
will to his son Panammu, and impresses on him divers wishes, among 
them specially the honouring of the god Hadad, and the erection of a 
statue which he had resolved to set up, but now could not. The 
dark lines 13 to 15 form the transition, and strongly remind one of 
David's last will, which is given in 2 Samuel xxii. 1-7 and 1 Kings il. 
The third division (24 to'34) contains the form of curse ‘usual on 
Semitic monumenta, and particularly in monuments with cuneiform 
inscriptions, on every one that should destroy the inscription, remove 
the monument from ita place, throw it down for wild beasta to trample 
on, beat it to pieces with stones, soratch out the founder's name and 
engrave his own on it. 

Such curses are usual in all Semitic ee eae We find begin- 
nings of such in the inscription of Bybloa—+.g. as also in the sarco- 
phagus inscription of Schmonazar in Sodom. There are very lengthy 
curses on the Sabsaean monuments. Also the great inscriptioh of 
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Terma T a regular curse formula: ` But such formule are found 
most of all in Babylonian and Assyrian inscriptions. The formule 
used in sale contracts and preserved on stones or tiles are most. 
extensive.’ Blessings were pronounced on him who should keep the 
contract, and the curse of all the gods waa invoked on him who should 
break the contract.” There are positive collections of curses of divers 
kinds, plagues and sicknesses which are enumerated as penalties for 
breaking the contract. It is a matter of course that the blessings 
are less numerous than the curses. The good things of life can be 
enumerated in a few words, whereas misfortunes are as numerous ane 
. manifold as the chandées and changes of fortune., 

These curses, forming as they do an integral part of contracts and: 
` .covenants, throw a peculiar light on two passages in the Pentateuch., 

I mean Leviticus, chap. xxvi, and Deuteronomy, chaps, xxvii.—xxix, 
Both passages form the conclusion to collections of laws. Whereas the 
first ends with the words, ‘“ These are the statutes and judgments and 
laws, which the Lord made between Him and the children of Israel - 
in Mount Sihai by the hand of Moses”; the second closes thus: 
“ These are the words: of the covenant which the Lord commanded 
Moses to make with thé children, of. Israel in the land of Moab, 
besides the covenant which He made with them in Horeb.”  ” 

_ It is easy to perceive that in a covenant’ between a people and its 
god there must be mare definite curses and blessings. Such formule 
of cursed and blessings are found not'only in covenants and contracts, 
but also on the buildings and monumenta of the Assyrian kings 
erected as a sign of their founders and for their glorification. Some- 
times they are short, sometimes of such length as to make them ex- 
ceedingly interesting for the history of such monuments. The more 
chequered the fate of the kings, and the more manifold the manners 
and modes of distinction were, the more precisely was it necessary 
for the royal founder to protect himself against such destroyers of his 
fame. I must not forget to mention that, as already noticed by 
Luschan, the first words are engraved on an erasure. Have anbal- 
lowed hands been at work here? 

The whole tenor of the inscription, as well as single phrases, pointa 
to Assyrian models, and there seems to me no doubt that the author 
.of it had read and understood Assyrian monuments. 

Luschan has already noticed that the author of this inscription; ` 
Panammu, son of Karul, is mentioned on the monument of Raktbel, 
son of Panammn. ‘This circumstance, as also the’ old-fashioned 
letters, justifies us in fixing the beginning of the ninth century B.0. 
as the date of the drawing up of the inscription. 

- There now arises the question, what people lived in‘ the extreme 
north of Syria, and what language did they speak? Halévy, who 
was able to examine ‘the inscription at Berlin, has published an . 
. interesting article on the question. He expresses the opinion that the 
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inhabitants of this castle and this land are identical with the Hittites 
of the Bible and the Hatti of Assyrian inscriptions. As far as I 
know at present, we haye no direct proof of this. As to the language 
of the inscription, it shows curious dialectical peculiarities, As is 
known, the north Semitic group of language is divided into two sub- 
divisions, the Hebraic-Phoenician and the Aramaean. Here the special 
characteristics of the two groups, which hitherto had been considered — 
immovably fixed, are found in a medley of confusion. We are in 
the presence of a series of linguistic riddles which have yet to be 
solved by science. This is not the place for it. Here I will only 
etate emphatically that I have no doubt as to the Aramaean character 
of the language. I adopt Sachau’s standpoint, though I cannot agree 
with his distinction between old and more modern Aramaean. But 
the peculiarity of the language is the very thing that gives the 
monuments their great importance and their priceless value. 

I have already pointed out that the old Semitic inscriptions with 
the architecture at Sendschirli corresponding to them represent a 
middle period of ‘historical development. The remains of Syrio- 
(Osappadocian art, which are covered with still undeciphered hiéro- 
glyphics, so-called Hittite hieroglyphics, belong to a still older perjod. 
History is silent as to who made them, and at what date, Perhaps 
tthe palaces at Sendschirli, which are still buried, retain the secret. 
Perhaps in digging they will find a new Rosetta stone disclosing the 
meaning of these dark hieroglyphics. It is the duty of the Berlin 
Oriental. Oommittee, consisting of such learned men as Bastian, 
Dillmann, Huting, Kaufmann, Reis, Schrader, and Virchow, as well 
as rich patrons of science, such as Bleichrdder, Siemens, and others, 
with the former Minister of Education, Herr von Gossler, at their 
head, not to stop half-way, but to finish the excavations at Sendschirl1. 
Just as the undertaking enjoyed the patronage of the aged Emperor 
William, and had the warmest sympathy of the Emperor Frederick, 
go will the present Emperor and his Government promote the interests 
of the Oriental Committee to the advancement of science and the 
glory of Germany. 

The reports of the excavations at Sendschirli form part of the 
« Mittheilungen aus den orientalischen Sammlungen der königlichen 
Museen in Berlin.” The large statues and the inscriptions now orna- 
ment the Berlin Museum. Therefore it is to the interest of science 
and a sort of pious regard due to the founders of the monuments that, 
to use the style of the inscriptions, the treasures kept at the museums 
should not be “put in a dark place.” They are placed under the 
rule of the Egyptian Department as so often in ancient times the 
Pharaohs subjugated Western Asia. Let us hope that now there 
are new acquisitions the Egyptian exclusiveness will vanish. 


Davin Henry MOLLER. 


“Nostra damus oum falm damus, nam fallere nostrum ost, 
Et quum falsa damus, nil nisi nostra damus.” i 


TN a series of articles published in this Review in the years 1892 | 
and 1893 I ventured, in the name of a group of intelligent 
Catholics scattered over Europe and America, respectfully to draw the 
attention of our clergy, and: more especially of our Hòly Father the 
Pope, from the pitiful squabbles of political partios to the urgent 
needs of the Ohurch, now entering upon one of the most critical 
` periods of her long and marvellous existence. I there recorded my 
conviction, which is shared by some of onr leading ecclesiastics, that 
the time had at length come, if not to define a fresh -dogma or to 
condemn a new heresy, at least to indicate the general attitude of 
Catholicism towards the unshaken conclusions of histotical and philo- 
_ logical research, and thereby to lay the first stone of that stupendous 
bridge which will one day arouse the wonder of future generations ag 
it spans the broad abyss that now divides alleged orthodoxy from 
established science. We hold this step to be imperatively called for 
in the vital interesta.of the Church, Catholicism, and Christianity, 
For the questionable tactios now in vogue amoug our theologians, 
involving the erection of a Ohinese wall against the influx of’ the 
‘scientific wave and the tréatment of God’s Word as if it were a cross 
between a Sibylline, oracle and a French realistic novel, visibly tend 
to shake the faith of the enlightened few and to undermine the morals 
of the unreasoning many. Sir Boyle Roche once asserted that his 
attachment to the British Constitution was so ardent that in order to 
save eyen the least fraction of it, ‘he was willing to sacrifice all the 
reet. But our spiritual guides outdo the Irish politician, and in their 
vain efforta to preserve the letter of the Bible intact, cheerfully allow 
the entire spirit to evaporate, 
No Oatholic has as yet ventured to T and not many, I hope, 
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will learn without regret that the defence of the Traditionalist view of 
the Bible compels Catholics to take up an attitude which it will be 
more difficult still to reconcile with respect for truth and the practice 
of religion than itis to harmonise many of the most explicit statements 
and peremptory commands of the Old Testament with the facta of 
history and the promptings of humanity. Thus we reverently pro- 
claim that God Himself was not merely the Inspirer but likewise the 
Author of the Bible, and yet we hinder its propagation and strenuously 
discourage its study. We ride rough-shod over the rules of logic and 
the healthy instinct of common sense in our eagerness to show that the 
divine workmanship is writ large in ita plan, method, and absolute 
exemption from all admixture of human error; and at the same time 
‘we proclaim that it abounds in such apparent T contra- 
dictions, and mistakes as no ordinary ingenuity can clesr up. The 
practical conclusion which we draw from this is that the Scriptures 
can never be interpreted aright by the most learned of profane 
soholare, but only by a body of men who glory in ignoring the very 
Janguages in which it was written, and yet insist on our preferring 
their clumsy verbiage to the evidence of our senses. We magni- 
loquently call upon all Catholic theologians to study the Bible under 
the guidance of’ ‘qualified Professors; and we reserve these professor- 
ships for men who, besides the drawback of crass ignorance, lack the 
conviction that however deftly science may be ultimately harmonised 
with religion they will both remain for ever incompatible with unve- 
racity. We applaud those vigorous champions of Tradition who 
publicly teach and uphold doctrines which they privately reject and 
abhor; we look askant at the few who possess the courage to abstain 
from professing as true and salutary what they are too timid to stig- 
matise as false and baneful; and, while boasting of the vast intel- 
lectual liberty enjoyed by Oatholics, we persecute with inquisitorial 
refinement the units among our theologians who, having studied the 
Bible conscientiously, make known in the most moderate language the 
resulta of their investigations. 

These are but a few of the fruits of our edoan tactics, but they 
are sufficiently characteristic to be interpreted without commentary. 
If false, let them be denied. If true, then the system that brings 
them forth and requires them is at loggerheads with the ethics of 
humanity and the religion of Christ. 

Why we Oatholics, of all Obristians, should expose our Church to 
such terrible and needless risks, merely in order to compel men to 
believe that the Bible we so seldom open is absolutely free from error, 
is one of those profound mysteries which it is hopeleas to try to solve ; 
for we can never convince outsiders of the truth of our assertion, and 
for them alone is it a matter of real importance. For the needs of 
members of .the true fold this doctrine possesses no inherent fitness, 
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The vast majority of them never open a Bible.* To them a text from 
Genesis is the same as one from Isaiah or Esther, and no text has any 
intrinsic weight of ita own, being dependent for ita force upon the 
teaching of the Church. When in search of light and guidance, as 
many of us are at present,.it is not to the Bible that we have" 
recourse, but directly to the Church or its venerable head. This was 
the course I followed in my previous articles, stating the entire question , 
plainly and unreservedly asa good Catholic should, and humbly calling 
on our Holy Father to interpose his infallible authority. 

Shortly after the last of those articles had appeared, the joyful 
tidings reached our ears that his Holineas was. engaged in drawing up 
an Encyclical upen Biblical studies which would set all our doubts and 
misgivings at rest, prove to a sceptical world that no Ohristians 
enjoy the same degree of liberty as we Oatholics, and that the refreshing 

‘rest and safety offered by our Church to tempdst-tossed souls is no 
mere vulgar bribe to mental indolence. But our joy was singularly 
short-lived. .It soon leaked out that the Sovereign Pontiff, whose 
infallibility providentially stopa short at Definitions, was being inspired 
solely by theologians who pride themselves on their ability to tackle - 
the most intricate Biblical problems in the offhand manner in which 
Hegel was wont to deal with all scientific questiona: a priori. Further 
inquiries made it clear that our Holy Father had shut his ears to the 

. suggestions and warnings of the very few Catholics who are entitled 
to speak with authority on Bible criticism, and was constituting himself 
_ the spokesman of their accusers. Thus the fancied gleam of dawning 
day died suddenly away and the darkness only deepened. The light 
of Traditionalism, like Wallenstein’s star, needs the gloom of night , 
` before it can become visible. Since then the Encyclical has appeared,t 
and has been passed over in reapectful silence even by those militant 
Oatholic journals which usually lavish the largest type and the most 
enthusiastic eulogies upon the least important utterances of the Holy 
See; and, strange to say, in most Catholic cities on the Continent it 
is to this day ł impossible to obtain a copy of the document for love 
or money. It would scarogly be fair to general readers, many of whom 
belong to other Christian Churches, to trespass upon their time by 
offering an exhaustive analysis of a treatise which the most uncom- 
promising Catholics do not deign even to glance at ` But a brief 
summary of the leading propositions it embodies may not be devoid 
of a certain interest even to them. 

The Head of the Catholic Church makes known to all patriarchs, 
primates, archhishops, bishops, &o., that he is minded to give a new 
Be mig rep gmp e 
“Ancient Religion and Modern Thought,” p. 275. “ Do you allow your flock to read the 
Bible at all?” I lately inquired of a friend of mine who ts a parish priest. “No, str, 


do not,” he replied ; “ you forget that I am s spiritual physician, not g polsoner of souls.” 
+ It is dated November 18, 1898. . ae t March 20. 
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fillip to the study of Holy Writ which has God Himself for author,* 
and of which Jerome truly affirmed that ignorance thereof‘ is 
ignorance of Christ "—a consolatory saying for those German and 
Dutch critical scholars who have so largely contributed to our know- 
ledge of the Bible, and a terrible mens, tekel, upharsin for many zealous 
men who are neither scholars nor critical The written Word, he goes 
on te remark, is especially valuable to preachers upon whom it confers 
the apostolic freedom of plain-speaking while it imparts to their sermons 
“a nervous and triumphant eloquence.” t He next passes in review 
the splendid and successful efforts of the Church to spread the know- 
ledge end facilitate the intelligence of the Scriptures, by ordaining 
that extracts from them should be daily recited by the clergy in the 
breviary and portions expounded in Catholic churches and monasteries 
on Sundays and holy days, &c. He adjudges the first place among 
Oriental scholars to Origen, bnt reserves his enthusiasm for the 
echolastios who invented the manifold ways in which a difficult passage 
may be interpreted in order to suit the varying needs of times and 
persons ; f and among these Thomas of Aquin “ takes the palm.” 
Having thus enumerated the services of theologians of past ages, 
his Holiness gives expression to his solicitude that the clergy of to- 
day should follow in their footsteps, and with this object in view,. 
ordains that the study of the Bible be prosecuted in a manner befit- 
ting the importance of the subject and the needa of the time. What 
he understands by* this is made ‘perfectly clear by the rules he lays 
down for their guidance, which are in truth admirably calculated to 
render all conflict between science and revelation impossible. They 
are, at bottom, identical with the “lawa”.oaf hermeneutics, and are 
- based -upon a vigorous method of reasoning suggestive of that to 
which Osliph Omar ik fabled to have had recourse when about to 
annihilate the Library of Alexandria. ‘They are all summed up in ` 
Augustin’’s comprehensive rule upon which the Sovereign Pontiff 
dwells with manifest admiration-—that whenever a new fact is dis- 
covered by science, and so conclusively established that it cannot be 
called in question, it behoves us to set about proving that it does not 
run counter to Holy Writ; but if a new scientific proposition be 
found incompatible with the testimony ofthe Bible, then it is our 
bounden duty to demonstrate that it is most fales, or if we cannot 
accomplish this we must at least firmly believe—without the shadow 


of a doubt—that it is s0.§ 


+ 4 Sptritu Sancto inspirante conscript! Deum habent auctorem.” _ These words are 
from a decree of the Vatican Counall. 
T "Oratori sacro auctoritatem addit, apostolicam præbet dicendi Ubertatem, 
ger victriceamque tribuit eloquentiam.” 
s en enim dilucideque nihil ut mélius antea sacrorum verborum sénsus varii 


§ “Quidquid inquit (A us) ipai de natura rerum veracibus documentis de- 
monstrare potuerint, ostendamus nostris Litteris non esse contrarium ; quidquid autem 
de quibus libet ae voluminibus his nostris Litteris, id est Catholicnw "Adei, contrarium 
protulerint aut aliqua etiam facultate ostendamus aut nulla dubitatione oredamos esse 
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This curious procedure is largely dependent for success upon 
the manner in which we interpret the books of the Bible. We 
should bear in mind, therefore, the Encyclical tells us, that the 
Divine Spirit who speaks through the inspired writers very often 
deigned to employ the incorrect language of former unenlightened 
ages, in order to make Himself understood by the common man 
who reads as he runs. On the other hand, we should not forget 
that the same ‘Divine Spirit providentially enveloped His Scriptures 
in “a certain religious obecurity” in order that neither, the man- 
who reads -as he .runs, nor any human being, however able or 
enlightened, might discover their meaning without a guide—thoe 
infallible guide who was not appointed till the Old’ Testament had 
become practically supplanted by the New.* And so bootless are the 
endeavours of those who stray outside the Church to grasp the meaning 


of God’s message to all man, without inquiring within, that the very: 


utmost they can hope to compass, is “to gnaw the rind without ever 
reaching the marrow.” t And strange as this may seem at the first 
blush, it is perfectly reasonable and right. For if no science, no art, 
no craft, however mean and easy, can be acquired without the help of 
a master, how can any but the sinfully presumptuous expect to learn 


the meaning of the Holy Bible without being taught by those. 


specialists whose sole business it is to expound it ? 

Nor do these wholesome restrictions in any way fetter the liberty 
or retard the progress of the student He still has a vast field for 
his research,[ which he can plough in perfect safety under the pro-. 
‘teoting wing of theology. For theology is the one science, car’ eLox nv, 
whose conclusions we can accept with a light heart and an easy con- 
pcience, Superior to all others, “ she employs them all as her inferiors 
and handmaids.” And according to the teaching of theologians and 
the Fathers, there ts no error in the Bible, which in ita entirety, 
as in each of ita parts, was written by Divine inspiration. Although 
not intended to initiate us into the mysteries of profane sciences, 
it is nevertheless infallible even with respect to these; for God is the 
author of Holy. Writ, the individual writers beińg His instruments in 
the same sense as our hands, when we write, are the instruments of 
our brains. Consequently, those who hold that there is or can be 
in the Scripture any error of any kind on any subject whatsoever; 
“either pervert the Catholic notion of Divine inspiration, or p 
accuse God Himself of error.” § 
falaieeimum.” pees on Ene Beene ee O EO Canon LERS SO eee oe oe eenee 


* u Quamobrem diffitendum non ost religiosa am obscuritate sacros Libros 
involi ut ad eas, nisi aliquo vim duce, nemo possit.” 
ptum Saorarum Litterarum sansum 


t “Inoarra extra Boclestam neu ia Pe tae 
ue ab ois tradi posse, qui, verm fidel girs Scripturms non med attingunt, 
corticem ada? “ Magnus patet campus.” 


§ “ Oonsequitur, ut qui in locis ETA Librorum B; Sacrorum quidplam falsi con- 
tineri posse existiment, H profecto aut catholicam Alvina inspmrationis notionem. 
pervertant, aut Deum ipsum erroris faciant auctorem.” 


wht 
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This, in brief, is the gist of the Encyclical, and there will not 
be the slightest hesitation among members of our Church who are 
acquainted with Ostholic theology, in affirming that the simple, 
_ unaffected, and forcible Latin atyle in which it is written, offers 

-& most pleasing contrast to the frothy feebleness of moat of the 
treatises of our modern divines. But what will be ite doctrinal 
effect upon those of our co-religionista who, while admitting the 
‘facta brought to light by recent research, because they are facta 
and not fancies, deemed that this frank recognition would prove 
the first step in the work of harmonising science and revelation ? 
To state this question is to answer it. 

Their first and predominant feeling is of profound relief that a papal 
Encyclical is not a binding definition ex cathedrd, but a dooument which, 
while challenging the respect of the least enthusiastic Catholio, is not 
exempt from the criticism of the most fervent, and that our Church is 
so marvellously constituted that its Sovereign Pontiff may—like Pope 

_ Honorius—confer a much more solemn sanction upon dangerous and 
damnable errors without in the least compromising her infallibility or 
forfeiting his own. In the next place, they heartily endorse the argu- 
ment of Augustine which finda such favour in the eyes of his Holiness 
himself, that if even the meanest of mechanical crafta cannot be learned 
without the help of a qualified teacher, much leas can an intricate subject 
which has its roots in many difficult sciences, be mastered by the 
‘contemplative recluse, who is st once utterly ignorant of its rudiments 
and obstinately determined to shut his ears to the eee of its 
accredited professors. 

We often hear it affirmed, and no sane men would dream of disg- 
puting the thesis, that Revelation, as embodied in the Bible, was 
not vouchsafed to us for the purpose of communicating profane 
knowledge which we can either acquire by our unaided reason or 
safely dispense with. Now it is an acknowledged fact that the 
Revelation now in the safe keeping of the Ohurch is of the same 
nature and subject to similar restrictions. An infallible council may, 
in an infallible decree, commit a grave error even in religious 
questions, provided that these questions be not identical with the 
dogma defined. We may therefore, without presumption, predicate 
fallibility of papal writings when they deal with scientific thegries 
and deny verifiable facta. I speak subject to correction, and with 

a burning desire to be authoritatively renee but I ground my 
om upon established faota. 

Many of us call to mind with feelings which have little in common 
with sinful pride that in a former letter our present Holy Father, 
Jandably eager to yoke another profane science to the chariot of the 
Church, seriously advised his. spiritual children, more particularly 
clerics, to set themselves diligently to study the science of compara- 
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N 
tive history. Since then not one of the hundreds of millions`of his 
loyal children throughout the world who listened in wonder to his 
paternal advice has acted upon it. And for the best and saddest 
af all possible reasons, Although there is a science of comparative 
philology, and another of comparative anatomy, we seek in vain for - 
the name of comparative history in the list of sciences which theology 
deigns to employ aa her “ inferiors and handmaids.” 

Indeed we venture, with all due respect to a Papal utterance, to 
doubt whether any aah science is conceivable. History herself, even 
without the disturbing element of comparison, has nof yet satisfac- 
torily made out her olaim to be recognised as a scienoe. Speaking 
profanely, it is the distinguishing mark of every science without 
exception, to group together the individual objects of which it treata, 
' to class them under species, and to arrange these in genera; so that to 
-know the general and the special is to be cognisant of the individuals 
without contemplating them one by one. Unless its objects lend 
themselves to this process, it is not a science. Now nothing of this 
kind has ever yet been accomplished by history which, instead of 
logical subordination of the individual objecta, has to shift as best it 
may with mere mechanical co-ordination. The consequence is, that in 
historical research we can neyer apprehend the individual by means of 
the general, but are forced to study each separate object by itself. An 
example will make my meaning clear, If I am acquainted with the laws 
of triangles, [ can at once ehumerate the properties of any particular 
triangle that may be set before me; just as, knowing that mammalia 
are characterised by warm blood, a heart consisting of four cavities, 
lungs, midriff, &., I, can safely assign all these distinctive traits to the 
individual buffalo, the baboon, or the bat, which I now see for the first 
time in my life. In history it is not go. I may, for instanoe, be perfectly 
well aware that evet since the first century of our era the papacy has 
existed without a break, and yet not know when ‘I hear the name of 
-Pope Benedict IX. mentioned that he was only ten years old when 
raised to the throne of St. Peter, or that he sold his position as 
Ohrist’s Vicar on earth to Pope Gregory VI. for silver. Moreover, 
science deala with that which is to-day, was centuries ago, and will be 
a thousand years hence; history, on the contrary, treats of that which 
was once and will never be again. To speak of it, therefore, -as 6 
science, in spite of ita having to do directly and solely with indi-, 
vidual objects, of ita possessing no species or genera the knowledge 
of which includes that of the particular, and of its admitting of no 
logical system, is, putting it mildly, to express oneself incorrectly. 
But to go still further and create a science of Comparative History, 
is beyond the province not merely of a papal Encyclical but. likewise . 
of a papal Bull. Fortunately the knowledge of these things is im- 
material to faith and to salvation ; and however we may regret ite 
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absence in those whom we revere and love, we remember with pious 
joy that “it pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save them 
that believe,” 

Lastly, seeing that the assent or dissent of the human’ intellect is 
independent of the human will, the Catholics whose views 1 represent 
have no choice but to persist, after the Encyclical as before it, in 
proclaiming the self-evident but dangerous truth that established facta, 
whatever they may clash or tally with, are still established facta, And 
to this category belong the. main resulta of Bible criticism. 

The issue then reduces itself to the narrow compass of a question 
- of facts which oan be readily tested and verified. All Catholics are 
at one in holding that science and revelation cannot ‘contradict each 
other. All are likewise unanimous in maintaining that none of the 
propositions demonstrated by physical science or historical research 
does thus conflict with revealed truths. But at this point begins the 
parting of the ways: we declaring our belief that the principal con- 
tantions of Higher Criticism are unassailable, and that it is now the 
theologian’s turn to show that they were foreseen and provided for 
by divine revelation; our adversaries asserting that to admit this is 
to imply that “God Himself is the 'author of error.” Evidently, 
until the alleged facta have been disproved by infallible decree or 
cogent arguments—and- no effort has as yet been made even to dis- 
cuss them—it is not for theology to clench the matter. For theology, 
had she had her way, would have inexorably denied heaven to the 
“impious” and innovating spirits who first believed in the Antipodes, 
and on grounds which, it must be confessed, were more respectable than | 
those adduced for the condemnation of critics: the existence of un- 
baptized human beings on the opposite side of the globe gave the lie. 
direct, it was said, to the Church which taught that Christ had died 
for all men without exception. 

If our contention is false, let it be publicly S by arguments ; 
if-heretical, let it be solemnly condemned by an infallible decree. 
‘Out of the present difficulty there is no third issue. 

In a former article* I enumerated the most important theses of 
Bible critics, about which perfect unanimity prevails among scholars 
of all denominations, not excluding Catholics ;.and having embodied 
them in a series of propositions, I expressed the hope that theologians 
would refute, or his Holiness expressly tolerate or condemn, each one 
on its own merits. Neither course has been adopted. The fact is 
to be regretted; the reason lies on the surface. The Catholic Church 
of to-day numbers but very few scholars, laymen or ecclesiastics, who 
are qualified, by their intellectual training and by their knowledge of 
the Bible and its history, to form, an independent opinion on the 


+ Of. The CONTEMPORARY Ruviav, April 1898, p. 478 £ 
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ubject.* And of: theae chosen few not a singls one entertains the 
slightest doubt as to the truth of these propositions. Therefore they 
have.not been refuted. As they are capable of being tested and 
verified, it is more than unlikely that they will ever.form the subject 
'.of an infallible definition.’ As long, therefore, as they remain un- 
refuted and uncondemned we shall continue to hold and uphold 
them, in the intereste of the Church itself. , Actuated by the same 
religious motives, I now proceed to offer a few remarks on the two 
main propositions of the Enoyclical: first, that the Bible is wholly 
free from all admixture of error, because error must spring from a 


Auman source, and all-human sources are excluded by the doctrine, 


that God is not merely the Inapirer but also the Author of the 
‘Scriptures ; and secondly, that it is as possible as it is necessary td 
study the text scientifically without ever being SonrOn tee by any of 
-the inconvenient problems of “ Higher Oriticiam.” 

The first of these two theses is calcnlated to astoniah the unbiassed 
reader of the Encyclical more than aught else it contains. For not 
only does it eliminate all errors contrary to the doctrines of the 
Ohorch, but lkewise all mistakes and inaccuracies in matters of 
science and: history, and categorically denies, the possibility of any 
contradictions, discrepancies, or even inconsistencies between the 
various writers of the Scriptures? The pious Catholio will discern 
and respect the noble sentiment that prompted this belief, and 
‘most Christians feel that it would have been more in harmony 
with our human notions of what’a book written by an omniscient 
Being for the purpose of revealing Himself to-mankind shonld be, 


„bad it been preserved from all admixture of error, contradiction, ` 


‘and obscurity. But surely the inscrutability of (God’s Ways, which 
we have already laden with weighty mysteries and seeming im- 
possibilities, will easily bear the further strain of the many contra- 
dictions in secondary matters which we find in the Bible. That they 
cannot be lightly brushed aside nor otherwise disposed of, will appear 
manifest from a few concrete instances taken at random. 
. According to Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, ‘“ Moses” enacted 
numerous,laws regulating burnt offerings and secrifides, which laws 
we must believe to have been inspired by God. And yet Jahveh 
himself, speaking through his prophet Jeremiah, declares most 
* I dare not trust myself to say how many, lest this“ hornonrable mention ” should 
prove the ruin of the small but enlightened dof pioneers, I wasindiscreet enough 
in a former.article (CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, April 1898, p. 471) to pay a tribute of 
praise to Abbé Lolsy, of Paris, whom I pointed to as an acoomplisted Biblioal scholar 
eee an orthodox priest. He was then Professor of Holy Scripture and of Semitic 
at the Oatholio dagen of Paris. He is not Professor of any so1ence 
ae shall have much to sa Abbé Lolsy and his fate in a future artlole, 


which will serve as a further an Reser ya lilustration of the effecte of the papel 
EnoyclicaL 


+ “Bx quo apparet, eam interpretationem ut ineptam et falsam rejiciendam, que ' 
ecclealsa 


vol inspiretos anotores inter se quodammodo pugnantes faciat, vel doctrine 
adversetur.” 
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emphatically that he never gave any directions whatever about burnt 
offerings and sacrifices.* In Leviticust we read: “And if ye offer 
a sacrifice of peace offerings unto the Lord, ye shall offer it at your 
own will, It shall be eaten the same day ye offer it, and on the 
morrow.”” And in another passage of the same bookt we find this 
clear injunction regarding the very same peace offerings: “On the same 
day it shall be eaten up; ye shall leave none of i until the morrow; 
I am the Lord.” _ Another instance: The Book of Numbers states. 
very positively, in two different passages,§ that Aaron died on Mount 
-Hor, and was buried there; while Deuteronomy, on the other hand, 
affirms quite as categorically that he departed this life at Mosera, 
which is seven stations distant, and was duly buried there.| Now, 
no jadge, no court of justice, no unbiassed man in the civilised world, 
would venture to maintain that these conflicting statements imply 
neither contradiction nor inconsistency. And if our theologians make 
the assertion, it can only be in virtue of the principle that a thing 
may be and not be at one and the same time. And this principle we 
are not yet quite prepared to endorse. 

Again, the inspired book of Samuel, having described Saul’s great 
love for David, relates how the king appointed him his armour- 
bearer, and sent to his father, Jesse, to request his permission that 
David his son should “stand before him.” The monarch and his 
friend met again on the morning of the memorable combat with 
Goliath, and had a long and spirited conversation, in the course of 
which the king at first sought to dissuade his devoted youtg subject 
from risking his life in an undertaking that seamed hopeleas; and - 
then recognising the futility of his arguments, ‘armed David with 
his armour” and “ put an helmet of brass on his head.”** Evidently: 
then the two were very well acquainted with each other on and 
before that historic day. Yet, strange to say, when the duel was 
over and “Saul saw David go forth against the Philistine,” he had not 
the faintest idea who he was; nor had Abner, David’s friend ; so that 
the king had to ask David himself, who was led by Abner into the royal 
presence with the Philistine’s head in his hand, “ Whose son art 
thou, young min? And David answered, I am the son of thy 
servant Jesse, the Bethlehemite.” tt Now, I put it plainly to every 
conscientious Oatholic: if a Rationalist critic had contradicted himself 
in this palpable way, and then calmly turned round and affirmed that 
the two statements, far from, baing contradictory, were corroborative 
of each other, what would our dogmatic. theologians think of that 
man’s intellect, and in what terms would our casuists allude to his 
ethics ? 


* Jar. vil 22. txt BB ier 
§ Num. xx. 28-28 ; rxxiiL 88, 89. Deut. x. 6. 
** 1 Sam. xvii. 88. 1 Sam. xviL 57, 58. 
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Let us take another instanoe.. In Chronicles * we read that the 
ptophet Elijah forwarded a letter ‘to Jehoram, son of J ehosaphat and 
king of Judah, the terrible contents of which-are given there in full. 
The inspired Book of Kings, on the other hand, informs us that Elijah - 
had left this world before Jehogaphat died and his son Jehoram could 


have become king of Judah,T so that the incompatibility of the two ` | 


statements can be smoothed “away only by our believing that the 
prophet Elijah indited his letter up above in his extra-mundane 
dwelling-place—a miracle of which neither of the sacred authors appears 
ta have the faintest suspicion. The inspired Book of Tobias distinctly. 
"+ states that Sennacherib was the son of Salmanasar, and history, even as 
, taught in our Catholic achools and universities, makes vary short work 
of that assertion. Yet if history be right, as we all _ unhesitatingly 
' admit, and if the inspired’ Book of Tobias speaks the truth, and con- 
tains no historical error, as the Emoyolical declares we are obliged fo 
believe, what is to bécome of our reason which must thys find place 
fer these two contradictory propositidng and recognise them both as 
true? The facts are briefly theae: The Book of Tobias affirms t that 
Sennacherib was the son and successor of Salmanasar (iv.) ; and we 
now know from fhe. Cuneiform Inscriptions that he was neither his 
Bon nor his immediate sncceaszor, but that Salmanasar was succeeded 
. on the throne by Sargon. Bat perhaps the Holy Scriptures are right 
and Sargon was a myth? No; for Isaiah himself mentions his name.§ 
But might it not be possible that Sargon’s reign was so short and un- 
important that the inspired writer was justified in ignoring him alto- ` 
gether? No; we.cannot, unfortunately, plead even this lame excuse. 
Sargon reigned no less than seventeen years—a very long time for 
‘that age and country—-and his deeds of military prowess are well 
known to history. But the memory of this king seems to have very 
quickly and very completely faded away among the Jews, so that the 
storming of Samaria by Sargon in 722 8.0, is ascribed by the Book of 
Kings to Salmanasar, who was mouldering in his graye at the time 
And it was this ignoring (or shall we say ignorance ?) of Sargon by the 
inspired writers that led the author of Tobias to believe that Senna- 
cherib was the son. and successor of Salmanasar.] And not only did 
he believe this, but he stated it in the most explicit and positive . 
‘terms, We inferand declare, therefore, honestly ard fearlessly, that ` 
the inspired writers were gravely. mistaken in a matter which is of no 
. real importance to réligion. But here our Holy Father intervenes 
and ‘says: “The books of Tobias and Kings were not composed by 
men. God Himself was their author.” Now the historical error 
which these books commit remains after this declaration, as before, a 

* 3 Chron. xxl. 19, "+9'Kingslif, -> $ Toblas L 18. § Is. xx. 1. 

I Following the drift of the, Book « of Kings Re Kings xix Bees the author of Tobias 


informs us that Sennacherib was murdered b sone shortly after his return home 
, from Judæa. Asa matter of fact he was not ited till twenty yoars later. 
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grave error.. The only difference made by the Encyclical is that the 
human suthors of these works are put out of court and the responsi- 
bility shifted upon God Himself. And in this procedure our religious 


” Benge forbids us to concur. 


The Book of Judith likewise conflicts with the established facta 
of history, and we are bound to believe that the Book of Judith 
“had God for its author,” It deolares, for instance, among other 
things, that Nebuchadnezzar reigned in Nineveh at a time when 
the Assyrian Empire entertained continual relations with the king- 
doms of Jadah and Israel, And although we may pionsly believe 
that this is not an error—for the Bible can contain no error on any: 
subject—we know very well that it is not a fact. How in this case 
we are to reconcile our religious faith with our profane knowledge 
neither the LEnoyclical nor theologians inform us. And that is 
what we want to know. The prophet Daniel, too, contributes 
his share to the storehouse of Biblical difficulties, and when he gives 
the name and parentage of the last king of Babylon as Belshazzar, 
son of Nebuchadnezzar, history flatly contradicts him. And history 
in this case, we know, is true. The inspired author asserts in 
unnistakable terms that the last king of Babylon was Belshazzar, 
and that this Belshazzar was the son of Nebachadnezzar. But 
history, speaking through Berosus and the Cuneiform Inscriptions, 
informs us that the last king was Nabonned, a man who was 4 
perfect stranger to the house of Nebuchadnezzar. It is true, 
he had & son named Bel-sar-ussur (= Belshazzar), and it is quite 
possible that the latter may have had some share in the govern- 
ment during the last years of his father’s reign. But granting this 
as certain, although it is really no more than a possibility, we are 
still confronted with an historical error, with which the papal Encylical 
no longer allows us to saddle the writer of the Book of Daniel. We are 
to hold that,God is the author of the book, and that the error forth- 
with becomes a lucid statement of fact.* 

Tn connection with this question I should like to make a further 


+ Ian aware that our shifty apologists have suggested a heroic way out of the 
dimonlty and it is parhapa only tar that I should mention it Nebuchadnezzar, they 
say, was not exactly a relative of Belshaxzar’s, but at least he was his distant prede- 
cessor, and this, no doubt, is what God, the author of the Book of Daniel, meant when 
He desoribed him as Belsharzar’s father. I should gladly snatch at this hermeneu- 
tioal straw, were 1¢ not for the following conmderations: Firstly, this lucus a non 
lucendo way of writing which ls here attributed to the Holy Spirit, is neither more 
nor less absurd, neither more nor lees erie ees tban if a modern historian were to 
describe Napoleon J. as the father of the late timist Oomte de Ohamboud. 
Secondly, the explanation is imposaible, because God self, in the Book of Baruoh 
(which or us Catholics posseases the same authority as Daniel), exhorted the Jews 
to pray for Nebuchadnezzar and for his son aad keir, Belshaxxar (Baruch 1 11), a 
conclusive proof that in the divine thought—to speak with the Encyclical—-Belshaxrar 
was not only the helr, but hkewise the actual son of Nebuchadnezzar. About this 
there can be no manner of doubt, for the letter of Baruch 1s dated the fifth year after 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar; and at ths time Belshaxzar is 
desorfbed as the son and heir-apparent of Nebuchadnezzar, both of them being alita. 


t 
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remark in the interests of the cause which our theologians have at 
heart. ` I allude to the irreverent joy to which they gave vent on its 


being discovered by philologista that King Nabonned had a son named 


, who may possibly have assisted him to administer the ` 


affairs of the empire, This; they all agreed, was a oonvinoing proof 


of the historical character of the much-maligned Book of Daniel ; 
as if a Jew-of the second century 3.0. could not have obtained the 
facts needed to impart a little local colour to his narrative from 


. Berogus and other records of the past! Surely it is not too much to 


y 


asume of an inspired writer that his inborn intelligence was suficient 


‘at least to fit him to learn something from books. But whatever — 
’ Daniel may have learned did not hinder him from making a blunder . 


which alone is enough to rum our faith in the historical character of 
his story——a blunder as damaging as if a Londoner, writing an 
account of his. alleged sojourn in a North American pine-forest, 
were to inform his readers in a note that during his first week there 
he was wont to gather pine-applea’ every morning ‘for his breakfast. 


- The prophet, who is supposed to have lived for years in Babylon, 


and to have beep thoroughly conversant with the learning, history, 
and language of the people, makes King Nebuchadnezzar say that 
Daniel’s name was changed to Belteshbmar, “ acbording to the name 
of my God”—+1.2., Bel.* Now, this is absurd. Belshazsar—t.c., 
‘Bel-sar- namin —doea indeed contain the name of the god in question, 


“and méans “‘ Bel save the king.” But then this was the name, not of 
Daniel, bat of Nabonned’s aon. Daniel's name, Belteshazzar, has no- 


more to do witH Bel than pme-apples have to do with pines;.it 
signifies “protect his life.” The two names are therefore toto calo, 
different, and no Jew who had spent-a twelvemonth in.the country 
could have confounded them, or have proposed such an impossible’ 
etymology of one of them. 

- But history is not the only umpire to which we may appeal against 
the teaching of the Encyclical. Common sense is equally positive 
and emphatic. I trust I shall not be charged with levity or irrever- 


ence if I put the issue in a somewhat drastic shape as follows: 
‘Buppdse one Catholic were to affirrh that the present Encyclical 


of our Holy Father was inspired by the Evi, One, while another 


‘declared it-to be the work of the Divine Spirit, is there any honest, 
‘man who would come forward’ and maintain that both persons were: 


right, and that there was no discrepancy between their stateménte P | 
This question i suggested by a comparison of two passages in Holy 
Writ, explaining the origim of David's desire to number his people, - 
both of which are equally clear and explicit The first of the - 


` two occurs in the inspired Book of Samuel, and runs thus: “ And 


again the anger of the Lord was kindled against Israel, and ae moved 
.* Dan. ty. 8. 


* 
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David against them to gay, Go, number Israel and Judah.”* The 
second is found in the equally inspired Book of Ohronicles:’ “ And 
Satan stood up against Israel and provoked David to number Israel.” t 
Now I am not prepared to say that these two verses are absolutely 
irreconcilable with each other ; but I hold, and reasonably hold, that 
the formula that will harmonise them will likewise go far enough to 
clear from the charge of heterodoxy the most uncompromising cham- 


‘pion of Higher Oriticiam. 


As long as the human writers were responsible for the form of the 
revealed Word, we could understand a certain freedom of expression 
traceable to individual idiosyncrasies. But it is hardly conceivable - 
that God, when writing for the edification of mankind, should ‘have - 
confounded Himself with the Evil One. 

In view of these and dozens of analogous cases which every siden 
of the Bible can readily call to mind, I should like to put the follow- 
ing simple question to those self-complacent divines to whose views 
his Holiness has now given the sanction of his venerable name: 
Which of the two methods of procedure is the more respectful to God 
and the more satisfactory to His reasonable creatures, to hold with 
the critics that the Bible, even though inspired by the Divine Spirit, 
contains numerous errors and contradictions in matters which do not 
vitally touch the main object for which it was written ; or to affirm 
with theologians that two irreconcilable statements which every man 
in his senses unhesitatingly seta down as contradictions, are, if met 
with in Holy Writ, but two different ways of expressing one and the 
same idea, because, forsooth, God’s ways are not man’s ways? And 
even if it could be shown that the latter exegetical device is more 
advantageous to dogmatic religion than the former, is not the gain 
more than outweighed by the price paid in the current coin of ethics ? 
For if God was so desirous of being understood aright by His creatures 
that He deigned to clothe His ideas in their gross and incorrect 
language, and yet produced a book so obscure that billions and trillions 
of intelligent men are unable to grasp ita meaning,{ what inference 
may and ‘must be dtawn respecting His omniscience? And supposing, 
on the other hand, that when writing down His message to mankind 
He deliberately asserted the contrary of what He meant and employed 
expressions which necessarily lead all who read them into error, what 
practical lesson is to be deduced from His conduct? And shall we 
nat in this case need a new and restrictive interpretation of the text : 


: “ Be ye therefore perset, even as your Father which is in heaven is 


perfeot ” ? 
* 9 Sam. xv. 1 + 1 Ohron. xxl i. 
Be A Incorruptum Sacrarum Litterkrum sonsum extra Bocleaiam. ace aces reperiri.” 
Apek Enoy onok 
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But perhaps these examples may be deemed too apa or: too 
theological. In any case such is the itnportance of the issue at stake 
that one or two additional instances which appeal to the least philo- 
sophical intellect will not prove superfluous. When enacting laws 
‘concerning the food that was to be regarded as clean or unclean, 
Jahveh strictly forbade the chosen people to partake of the flesh of 
the hare. And he said in very clear and absolutely unmistakable 
‘terms: “ And the hare, because he cheweth the oud, bat divideth not 
the hoof; he +s unclean unto you.”™ Now it is not true that the 
hare chews the cud; it is an error. And the only way to prove that 
~ it was not an error then, would be to show that hares in those days 
--did chew the cud, but have since abandoned the practice. We 
hitherto explained. this by saying—the statement was made by the 
authors of Leviticus and Deuteronomy, and is of no account from 4 
religious point of view ; otherwise it would not be found in the Bible. 
To-day our attitude is different. We are now to say: “These words 
have not a man but God Himself for author. It is not perhaps true 
that the hare chews the cud, but it is no error to maintain that it 
does, if it be God who puts forward the thesis.” 

Again, the Book of Numberst tella us that the Israelite army 
numbered about 600,000 adult males, and that the first-born males 
among them amounted to 22,278 exactly, and no more. Now this 
is not & fact, and cannot have been a fact. For it is very well known 
that on an average there is one first-born male to every four males, 
go that there must have been, roughly speaking, 150,000 to an army ' 
of 600,000 adults. In- other words, whereas the average iB really one 
first-boin male ‘to every four at persons, the inspired writer, or 
rather God Himself, reduces it to one in more than forty males. 
And the Bible gives not merely an approximate guess in round 
numbers, but a very detailed totalin which even the odd units are not 
forgotten. Speaking humanly, therefore, this statement is false and 
absurd. Speaking with the Encyolical, it was written by God 
Himself, and is therefore absolutely true. 

One more instance, and I shall leave this branch of the subject. 
` It is a very trivial and somewhat uninteresting example, but the fact 
is that since the Encyclical has appeared, the Bible has become 
eines into a Rupert's drop; so that it is enough to break 
off the smallest portion of the tail to cause the whole taing to explode 
shivered into fragments. For the Catholic of to-day the Bible, the 
Catholic Church, Christianity and Revelation all stand or fall Kh 
the correctness of the account given of Fssu’s wives. We must, 
therefore, give the matter a moment's consideration. The om- 
miscient author of the Book of Genesis gives us three different 
l - +* Levit. xL 6; of. also Dent. xiv. 7. + Num. HL 48. 
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enumerations of ‘the wives of this wxorlous Patriarch. ney Bre 68 


. follows: 


x 


Genesis Judith, the daughter of Bebri the Hittite. 
xxvi. 84 PE A daughter of Elon the Hittite. 
xxviii. 9 {Mahalath, daughter of Ishmael, Abraham’s gon. 
i Adah, daughter of Elon the Hittite, 
xxxVvi. 2,8 | Akolibamah, daughter of Anah. 
. Bashemath, daughter of Ishmael, Abrahams son. 


Now such is the bewildering entanglement ‘of .these three jodone 
that they remind one of a prize conundram. Thus one passage tells 
us that the daughter of Elon the Hittite whom Esau took to wifo was 
Bashemath, while another passage informs us that Elon the Hittite’s 
daughter whom the Patriarch married was named Adah. Again, 
one source describes the -daughter of Ishmael who became Hsau’s 
spouse as Mahalath; but the other source, contradicting this, says 
that the danghter of Tahmael who married Esan was named Bashe- 
math. But xxvi. $4 distinctly states that’ Bashemath was not 
Ishmae)’s daughter at all, but a daughter of Elon the Hittite. We 
have to believe, thereforb, that Adah was the daughter of Elon the 
Hittite, and yet that Elon the Hittite’s daughter was not Adah’ but 
Bashemath who, herself, was not Elon the Hittite’s daughter at all, 
but the’daughter of Ishmael, and at the same time that she was not 
Ishmael’s. daughter, but some one else's, as Jshmael’s daughter was . 
Mahalath. Jn a word, it reminds one of the story of thé man who 
went mad, on discovering that having rashly married the daughter 
of his son’s.wife, he became, in consequence, his.son’s son-in-law 
and his own grandfather. And yet God cau we are told, com- 
posed and wrote these conflicting statements. , 

If the zealous prompters of our Holy Father had jad even a faint 


' and far away notion of the elements of the question, which is no 


longer in the stage where it can be affected by vigorous vaguenesa 
and categorical commonplaces, we should not now be discussing a 
document which, without pretending to address itself to our intellects, 


- has not assumed the only shape in which it might have bound our 


consciences and modified our beliefs. We Catholics thank God that 
our Church is not as other Churches, deprived of compass and captain, 
and that its venerable Head can at any moment issue a decree invested ` 


' with the infallibility and armed with the aythority of. eternal truth. 


If he hesitates at present to avail himself of this awful privilege and. 
to trench a question which seemed already definitively settled without 
his interference, we at least respect his decision and piously set it 
down aa s sort of emanation from his infallibility. I am aware that 
this is not the view taken by many professional theologians who in the 
dogma of papal infallibility saw an easy means of triamphing over 
their adversaries by provoking frequent definitions ex cathedrd. They 


* 
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now recall with hitferness the story of a little pen Romar god, 
Ajus Looutius by name, who once delivered an oracle whioh proved . 
both true and serviceable, in return for which his worshippers erected 
a spacious temple in his honour, whereupon he became dumb for ever. , 


' But they arè unjust to our Holy Father, whose wise refusal to condemn 


the propositions which I lately formulated .in this Revigew—-that the 
Deluge, for instance, aa‘ narrated in Genesis is an impossibility— 


admita of but one interpretation, vis., that the interests of the 


“7 


Ohurch would ‘not be furthered by committing it to doctrines 
which sre totally subversive of profane science and at logger- 
heads with common sense. For no person who has even a super- 
ficial acquaintance with the conflicting opinions of Traditionalista and 
eritics could for a moment imagine that a papal Kucyclical advocating 
the views of the former could compose these differences or even 
introduce. any new element into the disoussion. No Enoyclical, however . 
vigorous the terms in which it nay be couched, could possess half the 
force of the sanctions given by certain of the predecessors of 
Pope Leo XUL—by Popes Vigilius, Honorius, Liberius, Zosimus, &o. 
-—to errors which cause. the hair of a. well-read Roman Oatholio to 


‘stand on end——errors all the more pernicious that none but an 


infallible guide could discern and condemn them. . But here we have 
on the one mde palpable. tangible facta which every intelligent man. 
and woman can verify and no ingenious or disingenuous sophist can 
shake or reason away, and on the other side the views of a 
private theologian which every one admita are to be taken at their in- 
tringio value and may be utterly erroneous—a possibility which is. 
rendered painfully probable by the notorious ignorance of the subject- 
matter which characterises the entire teaching Ohurch. In a word, 
the mass of evidence in favour of those resulta of Bible criticism 
which are contained in my seven propositions, is so overwhelming 
and cogent that the declaration of a learned theologian, nay the belief 
of the contemporary, “ teaching Ohurch,” go for nothing in the balande, 
Some of these theses are demonstrable with almost mathematical 


exactness. Only an infallible decree, therefore, but no utterance 


less authoritative, could compel us to abandon convictions which we 


“hold with the tenacity that characterises all human ‘judgments based ° 
upon the evidence of our senses. 


The fact of the matter is‘ that theologians, who have already con- ` 


. trived to work politicos and the temporal power into’ their spiritual 


domain, are, like Martha in the Gospel, “ carefnl and troubled about 


many things”; whereas but one thing is needful—to teach the faithful . . 


to profit by thé Book as an effective aid to humble and heartfelt 
religion. As long as pious souls read it for their edification,* and 

ee in which this could be done without “ poisoning 
souls.” All fervent Ortho lice-——even those who piously refuse to’ reed the En 


will no dofibt generously to the powerful made by his Holiness for 
funds to enable Holy Writ to sada node a considerable step in the 


g 
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zealous preachers draw upon it as the inexheustible arsenal: whence 
they can always obtain their arma to conquer the world, the flesh, — 
and the devil, it matters very little whether Aaron died on Mount 
Hor or at Mosera, or whether, like Elijah, he never died at all, but 
was taken up into heaven in a whirlwind. But the moment we view: 
it as a book containing a consécutive history, a true cosmogony, and 
a key to philology, we have no choice, and should have no greater 
pride than to subject it to the tests applicable to all history, not | 
excepting comparative history, if that serviceable science existed. As, 
the Indian proverb puts it: “The holy fire is beaten with hammers 
if it allies iteelf with iron.” 

Now, it is impossible to read the books of the Old Testament as a 
whole without clearly perceiving that the vagus theology that under- 
lies them did not proceed ready-made from the source of revelation, 
as Athene started fully equipped from the head of Zeus, Indeed, it 
is utterly inconceivable that it should: have been so. For the beliefs, 
hopes, strivings, ethicos—in a word, the entire life-philosophy of the 
Jewish people—underwent gradual and far-reaching changes, the lofty 
ideals of one period becoming the shattered idols of another, the im- 
plicitly received truth of Gideon’s day sinking to the heresy of Ezekiel 
and the Deuteronomista, the worship alleged to have been practised by 
Isaac and Jacob being regarded with loathing by Amos and Jeremiah. 
And for ages this movement and change constituted a steady advance ; 
for, ss the people grew and waxed strong in spirit, the entire system 
of their religious ideas became correspondingly purer, nobler, . more 
comprehensive, until after the return to Jerusalem ite’ growth was 
artificially arrested, and it was petrified and fossilised in the Law. 
Moreover, it pleased Providence, whose mysterious ways are beyond 
. the province of human research, to allow the popular notions about 
God Himself to undergo corresponding ‘fluctuations, to subject them 
to the same law of slow and gradual progress; and we note without 
surprise that Jahveh grew with the spiritual growth of his people, 
and rising step by step from the low level of a petty tribal deity— 
one among many-—was in time raised to the status of a national 
divinity, and at last elevated by the prophets to the unique position 
of the-one God of heaven and earth. And the study of the Bible 
from this point of view not only discloses a number of irreconcilable 
contradictions and an abundant harvest of human errors, but 
likewise supplies us with the conglusive proof that they leave the 
religious kernel absolutely unimpaired. 
1ight direction might be meanwhile made with a Little will, until the offerings 
come in. We heartily sym with the contemplated extension of Bible studies 
in the Oatholic Church, and will gladly contribute our share if we receive a voice in 
the management. For, while we feel very strongly thet professors who teach to 
children and young people what they themselves onk disballeve richly deserve 
Aas pa eA ap » we etaa Aare E no perishable reward is too great for 


those who, having thoronghly studied the question of Bible criticuam, find themselves 
dn a position to reject its conclusions and to demonstrate the truth of thelr own. 
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And from this angle of vision alone is it poœeible to`bring to the 
study of the Soriptures that balanced and judicial temper the 
absenoe of which too often vitiates our conclusions and disguises pre- 
conceived opinions in the attractive garb of truth. It is not merely 
„an unscientific procedure; it smacks of religious pusillanimity to 
eviscerate the Book, as our theologians do, by depriving its nalve 
stories, its childlike conceptions of God and Nature, its simple-hearted 
_ tenderness, and frequent touches of thrilling pathos, of their natural - 
` breadth, colour, and full-pulsing vitality, and then relegating them in ‘ 
a foasil state to the dusty drawera of theological museums. And the 
upshot of it all is this, that they who thus do violence to the Book 
practically admit what they would fain deny, merely calling it by ’ 
another name,” | 

The religion of ancient Israel, as described in the earliest books of 
the Old Testament, neither countenanced nor conceived of any of the 
dogmas which formed later on the groundwork of the Jewish law and 
of Ohristianity. The people believed the earth to be parcelled out 
among & number of petty deities more or less evenly balanced in 
power, one of whom they constantly worshipped as their own peouliar 
patron and protector. Their attitude towards the gods of their 
neighbours assumed the forms of unchanging respect, occasional 
worship, and frequent dread; and Jahveh himself, contented with 
‘his own share of honour and glory, treated his diviné colleagues with 
. tolerance and courtesy, consenting to be invoked and.conciliated with 
rites similar to theirs, as: long as their images were not substituted 
for his, His power and majesty had their primeval haunts 


a “in dala, or piny mountain, 
Or forest by alow strain, or road spring, 
, ‘Or chasms and watery dep 


“High mountains,” hills, holy: re green trees, t pillars, groves, 
graven and molten images, many of them taken over from the Baal- 
_ worship of the Osnaanites, were consecrated to his seryice at his 
own initiativet or by his special favourites, men like Abraham,§ 
Jacob,| Joshua, 4 Gideon,** Saul, &c.tt When the tribe of Dan were 
in need of a priest ‘they took ha away from Micah along with his 
gods, and set up the graven image “all the time that the house ‘of 
Jahveh was in Shiloh.” {}-Jahveh images continued to be worshipped 
‘down to the reign of Hezekiah, and later than the year 701 B.o. 
Jahveh himself thought, acted, and lived like an apotheosised son of 


Israel. He dwells at one time in Paradise, where he takes his walks ` | 


* Since the publication of the Enoyolical, whioh denies that any desoription of error 
.is contained In the Bible, some conciliatory Oatholios who admit the thing are åt least 
rap to giveit the name of “relative truth.” 
+ Isaiah snoers at these once holy trees—lIs. 1. 29. 


eat haN e aettes § Gen. xil 6 f. ] Gen. radil 20. 
A osh, iv. 20-25. . ` = Judges vL 24. f 
1 Bam, xt. 15. t Judges xviiL 
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in the cool’ of the evening, graciously conversing with its human 
inhabitants. - He does not know exactly what is going on at the Tower 
of Babel, or what wicked lives the men of Sodom are leading until he 
has visited them in person and inquired into their doings on the spot.. 
He is a true friend to his own people, but while furthering their 
interests, he is likewise materially advancing his own, for he and they 
are mutually dependent on each other, their disappearance from the. 
` scene inevitably entailing his own. This notion of the indisaoluble 
"partnership and interdependence of Jahveh and his people took such 
firm hold of the latter that they were horror-stricken at the awful 
revelation made by Amos that the nation might be broken up and 
scattered without involving Jahveh in their ruin. They help him 
against his mighty enemies,* and he successfully protects them 
against theirs. ‘‘The Lord is a man of war, the Lord is his name,” t 
and his battles were in truth no mere spiritual combats. When he 
leads his people to victory, he mercilessly massacres their enemies, 
and like most of the gods of those times and countries, he has a 
strong predilection for blood, accepts the lives of various animals, 
demands those of prisoners of war, and in time of exceptional © 
calamities is appeased by human sacrifice.t His conduct in the 
government of men is equally permeated with genuine human nature 
cast in the Oriental mould. He stirs up mèn against one another,§ 
instigates them to sin, and actually pute a lying spirit into the 
mouths of the prophets, in order to lure on Ahab to death. On the 
other hand, he shows his strong partiality for his avons and 
indulgently connives at many of their sine.] 

Jahveh fulfilled his promise as a tribal god to the extent of 
consolidating his people and raising them to the position of a 
political state. But as a national deity, he left them in the larch. 
The reason—the prevalence of injustice throughout the land—was 
discovered and made known by Elijah, who, together with Micha 
Ben Jimla, heralded the Prophets. But the prophetio Reforma- 
tion which finally calminated in the establishment of a wholly 
new and more spiritual worship, was, humanly speaking, consider- 
ably hastened, if not entirely caused, by the overwhelming poli- 
‘tical dangers that were visibly anes around the kingdoms of 
Judah and Israel Jahveh refused any longer to befriend his people, 


* Judges v. 28. + Ex. xv. 8. 
Mies For Eripe a fe dese y this was obstinately danjed by OCatholio hermenenutiow as 


of God. It is no longer denied thus to-day. The Abbé 
vec a is the chief and best acoredited representative of the Traditionalist 
views, admits that the passage which refers to the saorifioe of Jephthah’s daughter 
seams to require us to understand the sacrifice literally, but adds very der that 


“one ‘can only condemn it with horror.” Yet Jahveh, who could have dered it 
by a word, said nothing, and the inspired Book of Judges tells the story without 
sharing the horror au the French theologian. “ Les Lines 8 te et la 
Critique rationaliste,” iv. p. 1 % 1 Bam. xxvi 1 


| It can soaroely be aeibted, for instanoe, that David kept Bethseba with the 
parmin or tacit agquiescence of Nathan. 
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whose realma' were doomed to disappear. This E E E E no - 
injustice ‘to them, for. they had disloyally broken faith; nor did it | 
entail any loss to Jahveh, for he had become the lord of the entire. 
‘universe, ‘The theory put forward by the Prophets, though satisfao- 
tory in itself, could not be accepted without breaking with all the 
cherished ideas of centuries, and adopting ẹ wholly new religion which 
had its roots elsewhere than in politios and- patriotism. 

And throughout all this work’ of reformation, the Prophets are - 
utterly unconscious of the all-important element of novelty. They. 
hanestly believed that they were engaged in restoring the old reli- 
gious beliefa which had been choked up by the ‘growth of idolatrous 


` . superstitions—a conviction to which the Book of the Covenant lent a 


certain colour. But their own plan of campaign against these alleged . 
innovations would of itaelf suffice to show the fallacy of the notion. 
Amos, for instance, while zealously inculcating the doctrine of mono- — 
theism ‘and the „practice of justice, has nothing to urge against the 
graven and molten images which were exhjbited and adored through- 
out the Jand. The older of the two Decalogues,* while prohibiting 
' polytheism and molten gods t tacitly tolerates imagee of wood and . 
stone. Hosea, the most spiritual of all the prophetes, goes much 
further,‘and condemns images, sacrifices, pillars, Ephod and Therafim, ' 
and scoffs at the consultation of oracles, which in olden times was 
. one of the most effective means of ascertaining the will of God. The. 
more recent of the Decalogues,} “which was composed under the 
influence of the prophetio agitation, is equally uncompromising in ite 
_ sweeping condemnation of all the signs and symbols of idolatry. 

The people, thoroughly impregnated with the fragrant atmo- 
sphere of idolatry, were conscious that their beliefs and customs 
handed down to them by their forefathers, had been sanctioned, if not 
actually instituted, by Jahveh himself. They therefore turned a deaf 
‘ear to the newfangled doctrine of the Prophets, which we indeed can 
admire as noble, refined, and elevating, but which to a nation ignorant 
of the soul’s immortality must have seemed. cold, cheerless, and 
_tepellent. And they persisted in worshipping the God of their 
fathers: Israel under the’ symbol of a bull, Judah in the shape of, 
various idols, until the destruction of their respective kingdoms., And, 
so transparent was their good faith, that those who wera with Jeremiah 
in Egypt bitterly complained that all the recent misfortunes..of the 


* Ex, xadrv., written most probably between 850 and 750 B.O. 

eee eae den as a needless luxury rather than frpon any striotly 
doctrinal gro 
. $ Bx.xx. This prohibition contradicts the earlier custom which was approved 
by Jahveh, who himself ordered the brazen to be erected, which was ever 
| afterwards regularly down to the ragga of Hesekiah ( Kings xi 4) a 
which time most proébebly the an are ee of it given in Numbers was first 

Not only does the Sabbeth law of Hxodus xx. presuppose the sclamient of thé 


Israelites in Canaan, but the abeence of ceramonial worship whioh it enjoins is 
inoompatible with a national religion, and could not have been enforced by Mosgs or his 
contemporaries. Cf. Bmend, “Lehrbuch der alttestamentiichen Raligionsgeschichte,” 
Freiburg, dioi p. 47. 
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nation were the just punishment meted out by God for the mono- 
theistic reformation of Josiah, who had impioualy abolished the 
worship of the Queen of heaven.* And the people’s views were well- 
founded: the religion which they were now called upon to reject with 
loathing was the same which had formerly been instituted by the God 
of their fathers. Jahyeh himself confessed at last that he had formerly 
lent his name to the very imperfect religious system which he would 
now no longer tolerate : ‘I gave them also statutes that were not good 
and judgments whereby they should not live; and I: pollnted -them 
in their own gifts in that they caused to pass through the fire all that 
openeth the womb.”t ° 
In the third and last phasis of the religion of the Old Testament, 

the institutions ceased to be organic, the narrowed beliefs were 
deprived of all rational basia, and worship from spiritual became purely 
mechanical ‘Thus the religious community took the place of the 
political state, priests and scribes succeeded to kings and princes, and 
the scrupulous observance of the precepts of the law usurped the 
` functions of healthy national life. Jahveh, his people broken and 
scattered by their enemies, could only survive by solemnly severing 
the close ties that had bound up ‘his lot with theirs, and by proclaim- 
ing himself the one God of heaven and earth, the ultimate sanction 
of whose law is the general judgment. The doctrinal groundwork of 
this new religion is the theory of sin.and atonement. Sin consista . 
of any and every breach of the letter of the law, whether volantary 
or accidental; and for every sin there is a proportionate penalty, 
which, unless it be duly atoned for, will be rigorously exacted, 
Sins of ignorance } demand expiatory sacrifices ;- those committed of 
set purpose § entail the utter extermination of the sinner. This, 
it must be confessed, was no new doctrine, but in some respects a 
return to the old view that had prevailed among the ancient 
Israelites. In the naive religion of olden times, Jahveh’s will, or, 
rather, his mysterious likes and dislikes, which stood in no necessary 
relation to ethics, had to be discovered and gratified in peculiar ways, 
and the worship of his followers afforded him positive pleasure. In 
.the religion of the Law, on the contrary, he needs nothing whatever 
_ from mankind; and the irksome precepta which continuously hamper 
his worshippers are regarded as no more than a kind of spiritual 
gymnastics, a never-ending exercise of piety, serving to remind them 
of their duty to devote every moment of their lives to his service. 
Thus, while the ethical notion of God was borrowed from the Prophets, 
the consequences drawn from it were émbodied in a multitude of 
observances which deal with ritualistic worship rather than with the 
right conduct of life. What was new was the teaching of the Prophets, 
which was never assimilated by the people, that for a breach of God’s 


* Of. Jer, xliv. 16 f£. ` + Erek. xx. xx. 25, 2 t In Hebrew Bishagaga, 
§ Cie oer rama (Hterally, “with a hig band ”). 
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law to be imputed as a sin, it must be a deliberate act of disobedience, » 
presupposing the-exercise of the free will.: An instance of the 
enormous difference between the .tw?o conceptions and- at the same 
time of one of the many contradictions which neither hermeneutics 
nor an Encyclical can harmonise, is afforded by certsin passages, all 
of them inspired by the Holy Spirit, of which some inform us that: 
Jahveh is ‘fa. jealous god, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon 
the children unto the third and fourth generation,’* while- others 
declare that men must stand or fall by their own-deliberate acta, and 
that the children shall not “ be pot to death for their fathers, but 
‘every man for his own ain.”+ 

Now the frank tecognition of this sine and spasmodic growth of 
the Jewish religion supplies us with a key to the right understanding - 
- of the Old Testament, and ‘affords a satisfactory explanation of the 

‘spiritualising tendency and polemical tone, both of the . prophetio 
writings and of the sacerdotal legislation which, enacted under. their 
influence, were ante-dated a thousand years. If we view the books of 
the Bible in this reasonable light, we shall have no need to offer lame 
apologies for an omniscient Being which would seem insultingly 
satirical if urged in the defence of an intelligent man. Nor shall we 
have any glaring contradictions to smoothe: away, or scientific errors 
to explain; for the things which seéni and are incompatible with 
. each other, if considered as integral parts of a homogeneous whole, , 
` are not only possible but necessary in an organism subject to perpetual 
growth and change. Apply the definition of the caterpillar and that 
of the butterfly to one and the sane living organism at one and the 
eame time, and the reult is a monstrous impossibility. Predicate them 
of two different stages of the same organism, and everything is olear 
and harmonious. In like manner, if we treat the Bible as the mani- 
festation of a homogeneous body of doctrine, a single circle of divine 
' light, the centre of which is eternal truth, we find ourselves face to 
face with the most baffling mystery ever taught by any religion, and . 
we must perforce do violence to human reason, to blemantary morality, 
and to divine revelation. itself, in order. to shield the omniscient and 
omnipotent author from inconsistencies and contradictions of which a 
- Wilkie Collins would have been ashamed. 

And this view of the religion of the Bible, as a dow and gradual 
development, is the true line of cleavage Babween the honest convio- 
tions of Catholic scholars i the preconceived notions of profeasional 
theologians. 

- The Jews themselves, it must be confessed, were enamoured of the 
idea that the religion of Jahveh was exempt from thé universal con- 
ditions of growth, change, and decay, and that thare was no real ` 


= 1 Deut. v. 9; Hx, xx. 5, 6. 7 
` +Cf.2 EE xiv. 6. The doctrine here put forward is identloel with that taught 
by Ezekiel (g. eagan Of, Wellhauran, Belte L 81. theologlan# of the 
present day as P Venha apai “ Bkizzen,” i 91 
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difference between the faith of Abraham and that of the Maccabees, 
Unable to blink the fact that the Scriptures themselves were anta- 
gonistic to this theory, they had no hesitation about tampering with the 
sacred writings in the interest of their views. ` Trapes of their har- 
. Monising retouches are as frequent as they are unmistakable. For 
instance: The chosen people, in spite of all their misfortunes, could never 
wholly abandon their hope that Jahveh would repent, as he had often 
done before, and raise them up after having hurled them down. Bat 
many of, the -predictions of the Prophets, being too categorical to fit 
in with this mnexampled optimism, they were duly toned down 
by means of excision or insertion. One of these inexorablé Prophets 
was’ Amos; and the plight to which portions of his writings have 
been duced in consequence is at times lamentable, In one passage* 
which, it is obvious from what goes before, treats of the destruction of . 
‘Israel by. the Asayriqns, we read: “ Behold the eyes of the Lord God 
aro upon the sinful kingdom, and I will destroy it from off the face 
of the earth; saving that I will not utterly destroy the house of 
_ Jacob, saith the Lord. For, lo, I will command, and I will sift the 
house of Israel among all nations, like as corn is sifted in a sieve, yet 
shall not the least grain fall upon the earth.” And two verses lower 
down, Amos confidently expecta that simultaneously with the destrno~ 
tion of Israel by the Assyrians, the “tabernacle of David that is 
fallen” will'be raised up and built anew, “as in the days of ‘old ”; t 
in other words, that Israel will be left to its fate while Judah will be 
rescued and restored to favour. This is clear, so far, And yet it is 
in flagrant contradiction with chap. iii. 1, where judgment is pro- 
notinced “against the whole family which I brought up from the land 
of Egypt,” and therefore against Judah and Israel’ alike; and not 
' less so with “chap. vi. 11, where it is categorically stated that the 
Lord “ will smite the great house with breaches and the little house 
with clefts.” Ib follows, therefore, that Tsrael and Judah are to be 
punished with equal rigour, both to be utterly annihilated, and at the 
game time, that the latter is to be pardoned and reinstated, while-no 
mercy will be shown to the former. 

Further, Amos declares that the re-establishment of the united 
kingdom of David is to take place at the very time that Israel is being 
destroyed ;{ and that immediately afterwards Israel! herself.will be 
pardoned and brought back “to bnild and people the waste cities,” 
and be planted upon her land so that she “sball no more be pulled 
up ”;§ a promise which, if fulfilled, would leave no time at all for the 
Exile. And as if to make ontio still worse confounded, Amos . 
again returns: to the subject, but only to cloae definitely the doar. of | 
hope to Israel, and to declare that her day is over, and that she shall 
rise no more.| 


*-* Amos ix. 8, 9. t Amos ix. 11. + Ibid. 
§ Amos ix. 14, 16. . j Amos v. 1, 2. ; 
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No ingenious system of hermeneutics, no papal Encyclical, will 
help: us out of this maze of contradictions and inconsistencies. And, 
bewildering though it is, we have not yet’ reached the end. Through- 
out his entire prophecy Amos treata the ruin of Israel as a future 
event, and’ it is highly probable that he did not ‘live to see it 
accomplished. And yet the consolmg promise te plant the children 
of Israel on their land and to root them up no more is evidently 
made to the exiles who are already languishing in a foreign 
` gountry. This alone should suffice to arouse our suspicion as to 
the authenticity of the passage opntained in ix, 8-15. There are, 
however, other reasons equally conclusive. ‘The tabernacle of David 
that is fallen.” ia not a oorrect description of the kingdom of Judah 
as it existed side by side with that of Israel, nor even ‘as it continued 
to subsist after the year 722 Bo. It osin only. refer to Judah after 
her destruction, and therefore long after Amos was gathered to his 
fathers. Nor could the prophet with propriety treat Israel as alone 
guilty and deserving of punishment and Judah as worthy of sup- 
planting her in Jahveh’s favour. Indeed he himself distinctly affirms 
the contrary.* The partiality for Judah evinced in this passage is, 
therefore, an indubitable sign that it was interpolated later on oy & 
scribe of that nation. 

"Now, deeply as we revere the Prophets, and tenaciously as we hold 
to the doctrine of inspiration, we cannot be expected to trample 
roughshod under foot the instincte of right reason to the extent of 
denying both of the following alternatives : Hither Amos flatly contra- 
dicta himself and Jahveh, or else the passage ix. 8-15, in ita present 
shape, was inserted by a scribe of Judah after the Hxile,t whose 
interpolation is itself in conflict with the words of the Prophet. 
And however satisfactorily we may explain the contradictions, on 
the theory that freedom from error attaches only to the Spirit of ‘the 
Word, we have no alternative but to reject the Scriptures en bloc, ‘if, 
with the papal Encyclical, we hold that every -error, contradiction, 
and inconsistency they contain, must have been committed by. God 
Himself, who is their author. l 

In.like manner, a ‘holy hatred of the polytheism and idolatry of 
their forefathers moved the Jews of the latest period to modify words, ` 
phrases, and whole passages in order to destroy all traces of former 
“ aberrations.”. Thus Samuel, for instance, tells ust that the Phili- 
stines, after their defeat at Baal-perasim; “left their images, and 
David. and his men burned them.” Here the ward “images” is 
manifestly & later correction, the original. text having had the expres- . 
sion “gods.” The grounds for this assertion are contained in the 
. ciroumstance that the Septuagint, which is the translation of a much 


* Amos itl 1. 
t Of. amend, “ Lehrbtch der alttestamentlichen Religion. p. 188, 184. Other cases 
in int are to be found in Jeremiah tv. #75 ¥ 10, 18; xvi. 14, 15, &o `, 
2 Bam. T. 2 
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older and more trustworthy text than that of our Hebrew Bible, has 
“ gods,” and the parallel passage in Chroniclea* has likewise “ gods.” 

It is not in the’nature of critical research, to whatever branch of 
knowledge it ‘may be applied, to arouse enthusiasm by destroying 
cherished illusions ; and no Roman Catholic—probably no Christian, 
as -such—-can be expected to do more than sullenly assent to the 
established results of Biblical investigation. Error and imperfection 
are such universal characteristics of human knowledge and human 
authority that it was pardonable to hope. for an example of 
their opposites in a work authoritatively declared to have been 
produced by God Himself. But however keen the disappoint- 
ment, no person who has once carefully sifted the facts can refuse 
to atquiesoe in the conclusions to which they point. ` Numbers 
of scholars who thus endeavoured to kick against the pricks have 
made this discovery; others are making it every day. Professor 
Smend, a well-known Lutheran theologian, began his career a few 
years ago with a spirited treatise against the views pat forward by 
Wellhausen. ‘To-day he is one of the lights of the critical school in 
his ‘native country. I am myself acquainted with Catholic divines 
who having devoted the best years of their lives to the study of the 
Bible, for the sole purpose of employing their knowledge in defence 
of strict orthodoxy, found themselves compelled to endorse the very 
propositions which they had set out with the intention of refuting. 
-This is why the serious study of the Scriptures is tabooed by our 
Catholic theologians and will have to be wholly prohibited in time ; 
and this is likewise the reason why the “ study” recommended by the 
papal Encyclical reduces itself to the garnering in of arguments of 
every kind against the contentions of Bible aritics. 

Our Holy Father, itis true, has hit upon a device which, he appears 
to think, will enable Catholics to imitate the cat in the proverb who 
dearly loves fish but dislikes to wet her paws. He enjoins them to 
` fight shy of Higher Criticism, and allows them to indulge moderately 
—-but only very moderately—in the “lower” or text criticism ;t as 
if the two were not inextricably interwoven with each other. As a 
matter of fact, every systematic study of the text for the purpose of 
restoring it to its primitive shape, leads him who makes it straightway 
‘into the-domain of Higher Oriticism. A concrete example will make 
this clear. The Hebrew text of the firat Book of Samuel is extremely 


* 1 Chron, riy. 12. 

+ “Hos autem ipsos ejusdem rel gratia doctlores ease oportet atque axeroitatiores in 
vera artis criticm disciplina: perperam enim et com onis damno inductum est 
artificium, nomine honestattin oriticss sublimioris quo ex solis internis, uti loquuntur, “ 
rationibus, cujuspiam libri origo, in tas, auctoritas dijudicata emergant. Contre 
poran est in quæstionibus historiom, cujusmodi origo et conservatio 

brorum, historis testimonia valere pre ceteris, eaque osse quam studiosissime et 
conquirenda et exoutienda: illas vero ratlones interna plerumque non esso tanti ut 
in causam nisi ad quamdam confirmationem possint advocari.” 
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corrupt. Chapters xvii. and xviii., for, instanoe, ‘are’ much longer 
there than in the Greek translation of the Septuagint.” This circum- 
stance of itself is a strong presumption in favour of the hypothesis | 
that the additional verses are later insertions. For not only is the 
Greek translation 1000 years older than the earliest Hebrew manu- ' 
soripte now extant, but it’ is based on a text which is demonstrably 
more ancient and more trustworthy than the archetype of which all 
known Hebrew manuscripta are alayish copies. Moreover, it is quite. 
. enough to read the pasaages of Samuel which are wanting in the 
LXX. to see that they’formed no part of the original narrative. In 
. some cases, indeed, they- contradict the context, and in none do they 
help us to idemiai it But if we strike them out and place them 
‘together, wé ‘find that they constitute a ‘complete and intelligible 
account by themselves ;. in other words, the conclusion is forced upon 
, ug that we have here to do with one of the independent sources 
which were worked into the Hebrew’ version at a very late period — 
_vis., after the Book of Samuel had been translated into Greek,t And 
this raises the whole question of the number and value of the sources 
of the Old Testament narrative-—that is to say, it ‘lands us in the 
forbidden enclosure of Higher Oriticism. 

" ‘Let us take another instance, for it is no light matter for Catholics 
to have to‘dissent publicly from the views of their Holy Father the 
' Pope on a subject sufficiently important to demand an‘ Encyclical 

_ all to itself; and I am very anxious that we who take this unusual . - 
atep should iced in making it perfectly clear to those of our Go~ 
religioniste—and their name is legion-—to whom these problems are 
absolutely new, that while revelation is entirely neutral, reason is 
very strongly in our fayour; and that ardently though we may desire 
to act upon the well-meant.advice of his Holiness, we find it quite 
as difficult to apply ourselves to the study of the text of -the Bible 
while scrupulously excluding all questions of Higher Criticiam, as to 
endeavour to sound the mysteries of comparative history. Interwoven 
among the fragmenta of earlier date which compose the Hexateuch, 
Biblical research discovered | complete and independent book of mare 
recent origin. Ìt may be summarily described aa a collection of pre- 
cepts comprising all Hebrew legislation with the exception -of six 
chapters of Exodus f and the Book of Deuteronomy. By reason of 
ita strongly accefituated peculiarities of style, diction, mechanioco-reli- 
. gious conceptions, &o., it is as readily distinguishable from the other - 
matter in which it lies embedded, a8 a layer of flint in a hill of chalk. ` 


* In the Greek version chap. xviL lacks twenty-six verses and ‘two words—12-81, 
41, 50, 55-56 ; and chap, xviil. wants fifteen and a half verses and two words—vis., 
1-6b, 8b-11, 13b, 17—19, 31b, 29b-80. 
+ Of. ‘Btade, “ Geschichte a Volks Israsl,” 226 Anm, and OorniL, Kénigsb. Studien, 
25-80. 


t Ex. rriv. and xxxty,, of gil the. former’ belong to thie: Wichist, ade 
latter to the Jehovist. | . 
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This book, and this book alone, consistently refuses to recognise any 
but the sons of Aaron as priests; and for this and other reasons is 
generally known as the Priests’ Code. It is parcelled out among the 
first four books of the Hexateuch, occupying all Leviticus. Ita very 
.existence is denied by our traditionalists and theologians. — 

Now when the clerical student of the Bible, reserving all his 
critical acumen for the correction of the various readings, comes to 
the story of the migration of Jacob’s family into Egypt (Genesis xlvii), 
he notes a slight disagreement between the Hebrew original and the 
old Greek translation of the, Septuagint, an .examination of which 
leads to very interesting results. For the Septuagint, which is the 
more ancient of the two, presenta a text in which the narrative of the 
Priests’ Code is kept together in logical sequence and without any 
`- break between verses and half verses; whereas the Hebrew text, which: 
is of more recent date, has omitted some portions of the Code and split — 
up others by violently wedging in between them a passage taken from 
the older sources. ‘The object of these alterations was to impart to 
the straggling and incoherent story the appearance of a homogeneous 
whole. They were not made until the Greek translation was com- 
pleted (about the third century B.c.), and therefore at a time when the 
. critical acumen of native scholars had become sufficiently sharpened 
to allow them to discern and feel dissatisfied with the rough-and- 
ready manner in which the various narratives of the Hexateuch had 
been placed side by side. The needless repetitions, implied contra- 
dictions and double and treble versions of the same episode, offended 
their taste and impelled them to set about harmonising the whole. 
Thus they struck out the passage (“And Jacob and his sons came 
into Egypt unto Joseph; and Pharaoh the king of Egypt heard of | 
it ”) because the arrival of Jacob and his family had been already re- 
corded by the older sources a few lines higher up (Genesis xlvi., xlvii.), 
and they amalgamated two verses which, belonging-one to the Priests’ 
Code and the other to an older source, were found asunder, into one 
(xlvii. 6). l 

In order that the uninitiated reader.may be enabled to form an ` 
opinion, I give the Hebrew and Greek texts (Genesis xlvii 4-7), 
underlining the passages that belong to the Priests’ Oode, and enclos- 
ing in brackets the verses omitted in Hebrew : 


HEBREW. GRwEE. 

4, They said [+.¢., Joseph’s breth- 4, They said moreover unto Pha- 
rep] moreover unto Pharaoh, For to raoh, For to sojourn in the land are 
sojourn in the land are we come; for we come; for thy servants have no 
thy servante have no pasture for their pasture for their flocks; for the fa- 
flocks ; for the famine is sore in the mine is sore in the land of Oanaan : 
land of Oanaan: now therefore, we now therefore, we pray thee, let thy 
pray thee, let thy servants dwell in servants dwell in the land of Goshen. 
the land of Goshen. 
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5. And Pharaoh spake unto Joseph, 
- saying, Thy futher and eter 
are come unto thes : 

6". The land of Egypt ts before 
thes; tn the best of the bee male thy 
Sather and brethren to dwell. 

6". In the land of Goshen let them 
dwell; and if thou knowest any men 
of activity among them, then make 
. them rulers over my cattle. 

7. And Joseph brought in Jacub his 
Sather, and set him before Pharaoh : 
And Jacob blessed Pharaoh. 
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[And Pharaoh spake unto Joseph 
saying : 
6°. In the land of Goshen let them 
dwell; and if thou knowest any men 
of activity among them, then make 
them rulers over my cattle. 

[And Jacob and his sons came inio ` 
Egypt unto Joseph ; and Pharaoh the 
king of Egypt heard of tt.| 

And Pharaoh spake unto Taah. 


saying, Thy father and thy brethren 
are come unto thee: 
The land of Egypt is before thes : in 


the best of the land thy father 
and brethren io dwell, 


And Joseph brought in Jacob his 
father, and set him before Pharaoh : 
And Jacob blessed Pharaoh. © 


Now it is impossible even for the studious cleric chained to his 
text criticism like Prometheus to his rock, not to see that the Greek, ’ 
which presents the various fragmenta laid loosely side by side, and 
quite distinguishable from each other, gives us the text in an earlier 
stage of elaboration than the Hebrew; a stage in which the Prieste’ 
Code had .been but recently introduced into the narrative, but with- 
out being made to dovetail. ‘The Hebrew, on the other hand, dis- 
closes the text of a later period, harmonised by the critical scribes 
who sought to hide the fragmentary nakedness of the compilation 
-with the fig-leaves of omission and transposition. A comparison of 
the two texts makes this as clear as sunshine to every unbiassed 
reader. It is obvious, for instance, that the verse enclosed in 
brackets, announcing the arrival of Jacob and his sqnsin Egypt, was 
omitted, because in XLVI. 6 fol. and XLVI. 1, the fact of their 
arrival is already recorded with considerable wealth of detaj]. Nor 
does it require any knowledge of Semitic philology to perceive that ` 
the half verse (6°), which causes a break in the narrative of the 
Priests’ Oode, is not in its original place, as it is in the older Greek 
text. For it is the direct answer to the request made by Joseph’s 
brethren in yerse 4; indeed it is not merely a reply, but a reply in 
the very terms of the petition: “ Now, therefore, we pray thee, let 
thy servants dwell in the land of Goshen.” “ And Pharaoh spake 
unto Joseph saying, In the land of Goshen let them dwell.” It is 
perfectly clear that this was the earlier form of the text. The 
-Hebrew, on the contrary, places after the request: “ Let thy servanta 
dwell in the land of Goshen,” the verse: ‘‘ And Pharaoh spake unto 
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Joseph, saying, Thy father and thy brethren are oome unto thee.” 
Not only does this run counter to the context, but Pharaoh could not 
have spoken thus to Joseph at the time. Why not? Because Joseph 
knew as well as Pharaoh himself ‘that his father and brethren were 
come, and had himself apprised Pharaoh of the fact; and not only 
had Pharaoh already given them an audience, but J Sseph himself had 
‘been present at the audience, ‘and had himself introduced them to the 
king!’ And all this is told four verses earlier! These contradictions 
are intelligible and natural when we know that the narrative is made 
up of a number of different and independent soutces, the moat recent 
of which is the Priests’ Code; and none of which, if taken by itself, 
contains any such inecherenciea. * ‘Thus the Priests’ Code whiok 
passes immediately from XLVI. 6, 7, to XLVII 5, or rather to the 
passage preceding it in the Septuagint, is perfectly consistent. Tn a 
word, under the action of such harmless text criticism as our Holy 
Father permits to the pious cleric, the narrative of the Hexateuch is 
reduced to ita original heterogeneous elementa as thoroughly as water. 
is decomposed into oxygen and hydrogen when we plunge the poles 
of a battery into the vessel that contains it. To enjoin upon us, 
therefore, the necessity of shutting our eyed to Higher Criticism while 
‘investigating the age and value of our texts, is abeut as reasonable 
‘dg to order an Alpine tourist to ride upon an avalanche, bat to be 
_ ‘careful to pull up half-way down the mountain. 

But to return to. thè Priests’ Code. It was formerly believed to 
be the most ancient of the sources in the Hexateuch, and Wellhausen 
was the first to show that itis of more recent date even than Deuter- 
‘onomy, which does not go further’ back than the close of the. seventh 
cantury BC. One of the arguments relied upon by the German 
‘soholar in support of this assertion is that Deuteronomy, in ita retro- 
spective views of history, mentions sources which we know to be older 
than itself (the Elohist and Jehovist), but contains no reference 
whatever to the Priesta’ Code. The obvions inference from this cir- 
cumstance is corroborated by the fact that the Deuteronomist inserted 
. Passages abounding in his own sense in the books that existed in his 
day, so that the singular’ exemption of the-Priesta’ Code from such ' 
interpolations is to be attributed ‘to its not having been composed 
until he had rested from his labours and gone to his last account. 
Now the only objection which it is possible, to make to this argument 
is one which, horribile dictu, harmless text criticism utterly annihilates 
—namely, that in the twentieth chapter of Joshua, which is admit- 
tedly:part of the Priesta’.Code, we do find interpolations strongly 
redolent of the spirit of the Denteronomist. If true, this would 
utterly upset Wellhausean’s argumentation. But to this objection 
even ‘the Oatholic staderit of “lower” criticism will soon be able to 
, reply that the passages in question prove absolutely nothing, because 
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they are wanting in the Septuagint version which was made long 
after the Deuteronomist’s death, and therefore were not inserted in the 
Hebrew text until it had become extremely corrupt and the edifying 
phraseology of Deuteronomy had grown fashionable and common. 
Obviously, therefore, the study of the text of the Bible which his 
Holiness deems harmless and useful, is at bottom as pernicious as the | 
deadliest form of Higher Criticism, and it is to be profoundly regretted 
that the knowledge of this all-important fact was withheld from the ` 
Pontiff when he was engaged in drawing up his Encyolical. For 
the object he had in view would have then appeared as chimerical as. 
it is praiseworthy. His reasoning was that of a generous mind which 
takes a large and sweeping view of,a question, unconfused by a 
knowledge of exact details, All reasonable men admit that there 
are numerous errors and inconsistencies in the Bible, and all Christians. 
are unanimous in ascribing. them to the human authors of the 
books. “There are no human authors,” ories our Holy Father. 
“Qod is the sole- author of the Bible. He is responsible for the 
whole, and all its parte.” “Whom shall we saddle with jhe errors,. 
then ?”’ ask intelligent Catholics alarmed. ‘‘ You must prove that 
there are none,” is the reply. ‘ Well, but Higher Oriticism proves 
the contrary,” we insist. ‘Sbut your eyes to Higher Criticism, then, 
and restrict yourselves to text criticism, which is perfectly harmless,” 


is the rejoinder embodied in the Enoycligal. Now, it is become clear- 


that text criticism, nay that common, sense, reveals these errors and 
inconsistencies which must of necessity be attributed to God or man, 
and which the Pope forbids us to sscribe to man. The position of 
intelligent Catholics is pitiable. 

As to the “ crowd of the faithful” no mere restrictions or half- 
hearted compromises such as that now suggested by our venerable 
Pontiff will avail to save them in the long run from the torturing doubts, 
that now beset us. It must be one thing or the other, The study of 
the Bible, now piously neglected by Oatholios in direct proportion to. 
ite importance, must be absolutely. and entirely forbidden if we are to 
be saved from the taint of the modern spirit of profane truth. It is. 
only when an ugly woman has plucked out her eyes that she ceases 
to have a horror of the looking-glass, says the Indian proverb. She. . 
would gain but little if, avoiding all mirrors, she were to gaze upon ° 


. her unsightly features in the placid waters of a sequestered lake. If 


we really desire to compass a certain end we must not shrink from 


' the means by which alone it can be acoomplished. Qus vult finem vult 


media, say the good Scholastica, 

To sum up. ‘The papal Encyclical tends to effect neither more- 
nor less than a revolution in our attitude towards the Bible, without 
any sufficient eause. In the name of reagon, it lands us in a maze- 
of difficulties and contradictions, whence the wit of man is unable to 
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find an issue. In the name of religion, it undermines our sentiment 
of awe for the divine attributes, by shifting the burden of error from 
the shoulders of fallible men, and declaring that we must either deny 
ita existence, or else tax God Himself with ignorance, And what is 
the object of this startling innovation ? What does our Church gain 
by the change? It gains nothing and risks everything. To us, the 
Bible has never been an object of worship. We are independent of 
its authority. The vast majority of our co-religionists never read 
ten pages of it in their lives, and neyer will. ` Our faith would, there- 
fore, loge absolutely nothing if we continued to say as before: ‘‘ The 
errors and inoonsistencies to be found in the Bible are but the signs 
manual of the human workmen. ‘They are of no real-moment, and 
leave the spirit untouched. And the spirit is of God.” For the in- 
estimable value of the Bible, from our Catholic point of view, consists 
in the light which it affords to outsiders, who have not yet discovered 
the source of all light and truth. We ourselves who already possess . 
a living infallible guide are no longer in need of its services; the 
utmost that we demand of it being that it should confer upon our 
preachers the apostolic freedom of plain speaking, ‘and impart to nate 
sermons ‘‘a nervous and triumphant eloquence.” 

But now we are called upon to believe that this Book, destined for 
men as untutored and grogs-minded as a Yorkshire tike, was written 
by God Himself, who, in order to bring it down to the level of their 
shallow understanding, condegscanded to make use of their incorrect 
language. Such was the importance attmbuted by God to this 
message, such His desire to have it understood by the most dull-witted 
of mortals. And was His intention fulfilled? The papal Encyclical 
replies by affirming that the bulk of mankind do not understand it. 
But, perhaps, it is their own fault? No, because they who study „it 
most are furthest from grasping its true meaning. But surely God 
who Himself wrote His message adequately adjusted the means to 
. the end He had in view, so that mankind could understand it, if they - 
would? No man, replies our Holy Father, can ever hope to grasp 
its true- meaning unless he have faith. Mankind may read it and 
study it from the schoolroom to the grave; but it is utterly impossible 
that they should ever do more than gnaw at the rind ; it is a hopeleas 
task for them to endeavour to reach the marrow. And yet these are 
precisely the ill-starred people for whom the message wás composed 
by God Himself. Who, then, are-the privileged who alone feed on 
the marrow, who alone understand the Scriptures? None but the 
members of the true Church. That is to say, none but those who 
no longer need them, who never open or read them, and who, like 
Mr. Lilly, frankly confess that such matters possess little interest for 
them. And we are bidden to discern in this method of procedure a 
gure sign of the divine omniscience, and a signal mark of God’s 
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godas to man, Now of these two things one must be true : either 
the Bible was written only for an infallible Church, and therefore 
~ without ‘sufficient reazon; or else it: waa written for the bulk of 
mankind, and ‘in this case, God defeated His own purpose. The fact 
is that if these doctrines are to be forced upon our acceptance, we 
shall not only have to learn a new Oaliban language in which to 
express them, but we must first get some orthodox Theodorus 
canonically to purge our minds with Anticyrian hellebore, in order 
to drive away all rational cobwebs from our overburdened brains. ' 

Meanwhile our position is clear and unequivocal. The over- 
whelming mass and cogent character of the évidence ; the ease with 
which it may-be sifted and tested by every one who daly fits himself 
for the task and wisely shrinks from making somersaults, with the 
` calm confidence of a night-walker in strange places where even virtue 
and holiness are no guarantee against an ugly fall; and the religious 
‘aversion we feel to create new errors and inconsistencies, and to saddle 
. God Himself with the responsibility therefor ;—+hese are some of the 
. motives which compel us to continue to maintain the attitude which 
we deliberately took up before the publication of the: Encyolical. 
Onur convictions are deeply rooted; but we are quite’ ready to 
repudiate them in the name of reason or revelation as soon, as they 
are shown to bè irreconcilable with either. An Enoyclical, however, 
which more rigorously excludes argument than error, cannot be treated 
as a rational refntation, ner as an infallible decree; and the utmost 
we presume to hope of it is that it will leave matters no worse than it 
found them. 

I should feel deeply grieved if anything I have said in this article 
would lead my co-religionists to supposé us capable of treating s papal 
Enoyclical with disparagement. ‘Nothing could be further from our - 
intentions. We yield to no Oatholic in the desire that- all papal 
utterances should be so carefully weighed and so wisely worded. as to 
be itnpermeable to the shafts of hostile criticism. And although an 
Encyclical is fortunately not binding upon our consciences, we should 
none the le:s hum? ly bow to its authority, ifit enlightened our ignorance 
on matters which can never be definitely tested in this too critical 
‘world : about the duration of the torments of the damned, for instance, 
. or the present dwelling-place of Enoch or Elijah. But surely we are 
neither unreasonable nor rebeHious when we refose—nntil com- 
manded by an infallible decree—to abandon such oonvictions as that 
two contradictory assertions are not mutually corroborative, or that 
groes human error is not divine truth. 
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DISARMAMENT. _ © 


HE world is at peacoe—profound peace. 
Italy, Austria, and Germany, who were supposed to be com- 
bined for war, are bent on peace. | - 

The Italian people, indeed, after the affair of Aigues-Mortes, had 
a violent reaction in favour of war; but the Italian Government 
displayed an exemplary prudence. - Not only was it wise itself, but 
it imposed wisdom ón those around it. The task was easier and 
more successful than might have -been imagined ; and the incident, 
alarming for the moment, turned out in the long run reassuring 
rather than otherwise. s 

E E cise E S EE be an the 
side of peace—her obyions interests (for war, to her, would mean saori- 
fioes without compensation), the prudent character of her Emperor, 
the complications of her internal polioy.. 

And as for Germany herself, she knows that she has nothing to 
hope for beyond what she already possesses. She is quite determined ` 
to keep the conquests of 1871. I firmly believe that, if she thought 
them threatened, she would go to war. But it would take nothing 
lees than such a peril to drive her into action. There are no more 
Rhine provinces to reclaim; and neither the Government, nor the 
middle-classes, nor the Sopu kda, have any wish to re-enter on a war 
which would be far more formidable now than in 1871, and of which 
they all admit that tho result would be uncertain. 

Alongside of the Triple Alliance—which imagined itaelf in a posi- 
tion to enforce peace, since France, though capable once more of 
entering the lista against Germany alone, could hardly-be guilty of: 
the madness of provoking three enemies at once—has sprang up 
of a sudden the Franoo-Russian Alliance. But is this an alliance for 
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war? Far from it. The new allies, like the old ones, aim only at 
ensuring peace. The Triple Alliance gave peace to Europe at its own 
will and pleasure, and it did so by reducing France to impotence. 
But, thanks to the Franoo-Russian alliance, no one will henceforth 
be the compeller of an arbitrary peace. There will be no more 
laying down of the law by one nation for another, and no sub- 
mitting to have the law laid down. Each of the Powers regains 
‘is place, recovers ita full strength; and peace resulta from. the 
‘common agreement of all the Powers. For France herself, it is 
`a resurrection. France had rehabilitated herself already; she had 
become as strong, or stronger, than she was in 1870. But she 
stood alone and friendleas; and she was the victim of a coalition. 
The Franco-Rusaian alliance has remedied that. It has done for her 
diplomatic statua what she herself had already done for her military 
organisation. 

That Russia desires peace no one dreams of doubting. ‘ Whoever 
gives the signal for war,” said the Ozar twenty years ago, ‘‘ may’ 
reckon on me for an enemy.” The words have been a guarantee of 
peace ever since 1871, and they are so still. The Ozar has never had 
to retract them. He did not ally himself with France to carry ont 
an adventurous policy, but to render an adventurous policy impossible. 
. The fêtes of Oronstadt, like those of Toulon and Paris, were peace 
rejoicings. 

For a long time back it was the fashion in Germany and in Italy 
to make out that France was longing for war. The rest of Europe 
saw plainly enough’. that she was doing nothing of the kind.. Yet 
Germany and Italy were determined to go on suspecting us—perhaps 
because they thought we had grievances to which it was | nob possible . 
we should submit. 

But we had learnt wisdom at our own expense. We had learnt 
self-control and self-restraint. We wished for no more uncertain or 
disastrous wars. The war of 1871 had left us in need of absolute 
repose. Wounds like those are not healed in twenty years. Our 
neighbours were convinced at last of what had been obvious from the 
first. They saw that our fields cried for culture, that our factories 
were in haste to produce, that an immense aspiration for labonr, and 

for peace as the opportunity of labour, had taken possession of us all. 
' Woe are safe m saying that there is no people in Europe which 
does not desire peace. England, looking on at the politics of the 
Continent from her inaccessible island, and holding in her hands so 
large a portion of the globe, has but to be faithful to her own 
interesta and her own past to take her share in serving the cause of 


eon by promoting an enduring peace. 


Yet now let us look a little more closely at this Europe, where 
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every one, from the monarch to the mendicant, is in love with peace, - 
and we find there nothing but war. 

I take France as an instance; but what I say of France i is equally 
true of her Ruasian ally, of the three nations that constitute the 
Triple Alliance, and of the great Powers like England, which are the . 
arbitrators of the nations. It is even true of the smaller countries, 
neutralised by treaty. For if they keep their neutrality, it will be 
the neutrality of the bed of a torrent; and if they attempt to protect 
themselves they will be swept along, crushed and broken, in the orbit 
of some of the great Powers.. All these countries, which tremble at 
the very name of war, are preparing for war with feverish desperation. 
. France sends all her children to serve three years with the colours. 
She makes a few partial exceptions in favour of the liberal profes- 
sions; but the total of these is quite insignificant, and the most 
favoured give at least a year of their life. Even those who are des-, 
tined for the priesthood learn the soldier’s trade which they are never 
to practise, This active army, composed of the whole youth of Francs, 
recalls, and exceeds, in time of peace, the heaviest conscriptions of 
the Empire. France gives the whole of her springtime. For three 
years her youth is lost to marriage, to study, to agriculture, to 
industry. ~All apprenticeship has to be taken at twice. When they 
retire from active service, the men still belong to the army. There is 
still the armé territortale, still the reserve; they are soldiers up to 
the age of fifty-five. One would have thought it was a question of 
starting at sunrise to-morrow for the cohquest of the world. 

This active service, from which no citizen is exempt, is no 
mere interruption, no three years’ parenthesis. A man does not 
come out-of it the same as he went in. ‘The artist's hand is grown 
clumsy ; the morals of the young priest are impaired. The recruit- 
ment of the priesthood is becoming difficult, or, what is worse, it is 
becoming dangerous. The unproductive professions, which men 
enter as children and remain in by habit, are abandoned by these old 
soldiers who have had the opportunity of comparing and judging. 
They refuse to go back to labour on the land. They enter the regi- 
ment as country-folk ; they leaye it townspeople. The villages are 
depopulated. Hands are wanting for the plough. Agriculture is 
threatened with a rise of wages which will have to be balanced by a 
rise in prices. And what does a rise of prices mean but a money war- 
fare almost as disastrous to the country as a foreign war? 

This seizare of the entire manhood of the nation from twenty-one 
to twenty-three years of age, together with the annual muster known 
as the “twenty-eight days,” and that amulacrum of war which 
manœuvres masses of a hundred thousand men, are no leas dangerous 
to the public health than injurious to art, industry, and agriculture. 
The germs of all the diseases may be found in the casernes, and the 
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: men’ disperse to convey them all over the country, into every village 
and every workshop. Many of these young soldiers have not stopped 
growing. They pre at the very age for typhoid fever. 

But the point at which the evil shows itself.in its full force, and, 
in the most disquieting form, is in the budget. Let us suppose that: 
_+ for the increase of the effective, for barracks, fortreasea, maintenance 

in clothing and provisions, and for the scoumulation of cannon, guns, 
arms of all sorta, powder and projectiles, the country pays half its 
revenus year by year, All this is absolutely unproductive expenditure, 
since all these united and accumulated efforts culminate in the bullet, 
which only serves to kill. Itis as if the State divided its income 
year by year into two equal parts, and flung one of them into the 
gutter, while the requirements of trade, industry and agriculture, of 
‘art and of the public health, must all be met ont of the other, and 
. the police expenditure mnst be increased to make head aah the, 
growing number of assassins, 

On the other hand, we see day by day how the Gonan 18 
forced to meet the most urgent claims, the plainest exigencies, with a 
Non possumus. “I would, but I cannot. There is no wherewithal. 
Half my income goes in war expenditure; I cannot make the rest 
suffice for the services of peace.” We shall some day see the result, 
of this admirable method in the conflict with America, who alone is 
exempt from this sort of suicide, and spends all her forces in the 
service of her own interests. She alone goes on: multiplying her pro- 
~ ductive industries, while the Huropean nations are rushing headlong 
into bankruptcy. 

But France can hold out a long time yet. As for Italy, it is all 
over with her. She is past praying for. The Triple Alliance, as a 
first instalment, has ruined her. What is she todo? ‘What are the 
other countries going to do, which are threatened with the same fate 
in the long run ? It is worse than folly to go on with a system which 
imposes all the evils of war except war itself. It must come to an 
end. And it can only be put an end to by war or by peace—a real 
war or a real peace—a war of extermination, or disarmament. 


Consider how you would like the experiment of a universal war. 
It is an experiment that has never been made since the world began. 
The battles of Alexander, of Cæsar, of Napoleon, were but skirmishes. 
Twenty years after the wars of the Republic and the Empire it was 
a difficult matter to recruit the army. Twenty vears after the general 
war it will be impossible. The war will have killed off all the armies 
in the field, and over the four millions of their carcasses it will have 
flung the four million carcasses of the reserves and the territorial 
armies, All the machinery everywhere will have been destroyed, or 
what remains of it will have no hands to work it. There will be no, 
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more brawny arms tearing open the bosom of the earth. The arts 
and the sciences will be deserted, no less than the industries. 
Humanity will be put back six centuries in a single day. Europe 
will be given over to the wolves and the Huns. The victors of that 
day will be as miserable in their triumph as the conquered in their 
defeat. They will be like two hostile fleets which have all-day long 
been trying to destroy each other, and which at nightfall find them- 
selves caught and enveloped in a common tempest. The sea opens 
to engulf them, and they go down together, ground and crushed and 


indistinguishable, into the abyss 


But disarmament? It means the renunciation of twenty years’ 
toils and sacrifices. It is risking all our conquesta. It is sinking to 
the level of those whom we have distanced by superhuman efforts. 
It is to invite the war which these gigantic armaments have been 
holding at arm’s-length. 

It is equivocal, moreover—both the word and the thing. Who is 
to decide the details of the disarmament? Who is to superintend ita 
carrying out? Who is to judge, who is to punish, in oase of in» 
fractions? Itis but a dream of the philosopher, the theo-philan- 
thropist, It is all very well for a homily; it is not practical 
politics. 

These objections are serious enough, without being so decisivo a8 
they seem. It is a question of choosing between two difficulties, and 
one of them is intolerable. But I confess that dne cannot hope for 
immediate disarmament. ‘The mere drawing up of the treaty would 
give rise to interminable negotiations. The strongest or the boldest 
would hold himself in readiness for a coup-de-main. The world 
knows the history of Italy and Austria, which Italy and Austria 
have forgotten. It knows the history of Denmark. It knows—lI 
say it sorrowfully—the history of Napoleon. 

Proposals have been suggested for the neutralisation of the frontier 
provinces, for the creation of an independent Alsace-Lorraine. Every 
day some one is projecting an Areopagus of peace in the so-called 
United States of Europe. 

The wise decolare that everything is for the worst. I hold, on the 
contrary, that all is for the best; that some good may spring from - 
the most apparently unworkable combinations ; that the nations may 
be overwhelmed by a common lassitude, and may find themselves 
constrained by an invincible force to lighten themselves of their: 
armour, little by little. I observe that the most eminent thinkers ‘of 
the several nations are unitang their efforts to overcome prejudice and 
persuade to concord. 

. One suggestion has lately been brought forward which would have 
the double advantage of cutting short the diplomatic difficulties, and 
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of leaving existing differences just where they are, while suppressing 
the extravagance of excessive armaments: The suggestion is, that 
an international convention should decide on: the reduction of the 
term oaf-active service everywhere from three years to one. 

The formula is clear and simple, and cannot give rise to two 
interpretations. It could be easily and promptly put in execution. 
In a year’s time the whole thing would be done. The relative position 
of each Power would remain just what it was before, as the change 
would apply equally to all, in accordance with the same formula. 
The economic result would be enormous. We could not, indeed, 
count on a reduction of two-thirds of the expenditure, on acoount of 
fortresses, military “works of various kinds, stores, and special corpe ; 
but we may confidently reckon on a diminution by half. It would be 
salvation! We should get back, little by little, to the expenditure ` 
of the years before the war; and the badget, already reduced by half, 
might still be subjected to seduatione-4 in other particulars. 

It is here that one ought to introduce Fourier, or the Marquis de 
St. Simon, or Owen, to point out how much might be ‘done with a 
sum of five or six hundred millions, suddenly recovered. These six _ 
hundred millions, cast into the treasury of peace, would prolong and 
beautify human life. All the arta—which have made marvellous 
progress during. these last years—are only awaiting the ene to 
scatter their benefits among the people. l 

But the soldiers raise an objection. They say that a man’s sania: 
. tion cannot be got through in a single year. 

, The experts told us as much when the various nations were dis- 
cussing their Recruitment Acte. ` The philosophers did not hesitate 
to answer that it was a question of learning to walk in step and 
to pull a trigger properly. This knowledge and this aptitude are 
‘more easily acquired than those necessary to a carpenter or a stone- 
mason, who become akilled workmen in a year. 

The men of my age belonged to the Garde Nationale. They did 
their drill very fairly well. Anyhow they fought well enongh. They 
had picked up what they knew as best they could. They were per- 
fectly clear that if they had given a year of their life to study the 
profession of a soldier, they would have known it in all ita details 
down. to the-ground, In 1870, at every street-corner and in every 
square, one saw nothing but citizens practising with their guns, 
One followed their progress, so to speak, with the eye, and one could 
see that it was rapid. 

‘The Generals object to having children taught drill. They say 
the children are turned out half-taught, fancying they know every- 
thing, and really knowing nothing. When I was Minister of Public 
` Instruction I put military drill on the echool programme; and I 
_ remember. putting the schools of Paris through their d1ill in the yard 
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of the Lyoée Henri Quatre with perfect success before General de 
Oissey and Admiral Pothuan. 

Then they ssy that these improvised soldiers know their work well 
enough, but they have not the spirit of the soldier. I grant it. 
They have not the spirit of the soldier. J might say that I do not 
greatly care; and that these vaunted sdldiers, so trained and apt 
for war, would not hesitate to drag us:into it if they could; and I 


might add that two months of real warfare develop more of the true 


spirit of the soldier then two years of the barracks. 

But those who make this objection speak as if it were a question 
of making a law for France which should not be applicable to other 
nations. In that case, it might be possible to. say, ‘“‘ Our soldier of a 
single year will not have the soldierly spirit; arid the Italian and the 
German and the Russian will” But the moment there are no ‘more 
soldiers anywhere excepting one-year soldiers, what do we lose? 
What do we risk? For the infantry, at least, the objection is 
obviously meaningless. 

There remain the special services, the cavalry, the artillery, the 
engineers. An exception can be made of these. 

The merchant navy, which it is not posible to reduce by. legisla- 
tion, will always give a superiority to the great maritime nations ; 
but this is a natural rather than a factitions superiority, and we must 
resign ourselves to it. 

We are nearing the end of the century, I have proposed to all 
the nations to conclude a truce, which I would call the Truce of God, 
- to last till after the. Exhibition with which the twentieth century is 
to open. I cling to all the forms of peace in the hope that, after she 
has once tasted of it, the earth may long to satiate herself with it to 
the end. She has no knowledge of ita delights after a quarter of a 
century of armed peace which has been, in reality, a quarter of a oen- 
tury of war. And it would be just as easy to replace the three 
years’ soldier with the one year’s soldier. 


Let the Sovereigns—-among whom I reckon our own deputies, since: 


they have the making of peace or war——let the Sovereigns look to it! 
Every day that passes increases the risk of war, and adds to their 


responsibility. 
J ULES SMON. 
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¥ atthe close of the first fifty yeara of Mr. Gladstone’s life—that 
is, at the end of 1859—any one had prophesied that his career 
would prove far the moat potent stimulus to the democratic movement 
in England which this century has witnessed——-much more so, for 
instance, than Mr. Bright's, whose eloquent denunciations of the 
bishops, the aristocracy, and the privileged classes, had just been 
ringing in mén’s ears—the prophecy would have been received with 
general ridicule. At that date Mr. Gladstone was, if not still a 
Conservative, at least a Peelite, and one of the most Conservative 
members of the newly formed Liberal Government. And he was 
Conservative in view, not only from religious and ecclesiastical feeling, | 
but from historical feeling, and not only from historical feeling, but 
from that sympathy which profeasional economists are apt to display 
with all those conditions that give stability to commerce—a sympathy 
that had been one of the most striking characteristics of Sir Robert 
Peels policy before it showed itself in Mr. Gladstone. Besides, when 
administrative statesmen reach the age of fifty, they are usually 
` beginning to appreciate the dangers of great and rapid change far 
more keenly than they appreciate ita fascinations. In 1859, Mr. 
Gladstone was juat beginning to appreciate its fascinations more 
than its dangers. He had given his support to the Oonservative 
Reform Bill of the previous year, Two years before he had offered a 
strenuous and eloquent resistance to Lord Palmerston’s extension of 
the law of divoroe. And earlier, again, his opposition to the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act, and his condemnation of the ludicrous 
panic as to what was called “Papal Aggression,” had gained him 
the reputation of great courage in stemming the waves of popular 
fary. Nor had he shrunk from change only when the change was 
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proposed by way of curbing the pretensions of Rome. Barlier in his 
career he had separated himself from Sir Robert Peel, not indeed 
because he then disapproved of the Maynooth Grant, but because his 
earliest book had committed him to principles which would have 
required him to disapprove of that grant to a Roman Oatholic training 
college, and because he was too scrupulous to change his policy 
without giving up the immediate advantages which that change of 
policy might otherwise have brought him. All these symptoms of his 
political views were of the Conservative type, and promised anything 
rather than a great democratic career. And though his earlier 
Conservatism had been shaded off, under Sir Robert Peel’s influence, 
into a'sober disposition to meet the Progressive party half-way, he 
was, in 1859, the trusted member for Oxford University, and quite as 
likely to be remembered for that dislike of the Turkish Alliance which 
‘had rendered his course so erratic during the Crimean War, as for 
his exposure of the tyrannical cruelty of the Neapolitan Government, 
and his strong sympathy with the patriotic movement in Italy. Then, 
too, he had within a few months recommended the cession of the 
Tonian Islands to Greece, a step which was never very popular in this 
country, so that, on the whole, it would have been the very last 
suspicion likely to have entered the public mind, that Mr. Gladstone 
would one day far surpass and completely eclipse Mr. Bright in the 
impulse he would give to the democratic, or soi-disant democratic, 
movement in English thought. It was generally supposed, and with 
some justice, that Mr. Gladstone would somehow manage to find 
himself midway between two opposite policies, with a reason for each, 
and a mind that discovered the subtlest excuses for now leaning to 
one, and now again to the other. To have predicted that when 
nearer sixty than fifty he-would suddenly find his ‘sails filling with 
enthusiasm for the popular cause, and that for nearly thirty years he 
would be the great democratic leader of the age, would then have 
seemed one of the most irrational conjectures that had ever entered 
the mind of man. 

And for those who are familiar with the characteristic tenor of 
Mr. Gladstone’s discnasions and arguments the improbability of such 
a transformation would have seemed still greater than even the 
hesitations and involutions of his external career in the past would 
have made it. No style of writing and thinking lees like the style 
of a great leader of democracy can be imagined than that scholastic 
‘style which Mr. Gladstone still wrote, not merely in his early days, 
but even when more than thirty-six years of publio life ‘and effective 
House of Commons oratory had popularised his speech and given 
weight to his elocntion, Take, for instance, the following passage in 

Mr. Gladatone’s ‘Chapter of Autobiography,” written in November 1868, 
-a passage of considerable interest as illustrating the relation between 
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public and private opinion as Mr. Gladstone conceived it, and indeed 
one much more clear and unqualified in ita statements than Mr. 
Gladstone’s statementa often are; and compare it with the sort of 
style which we naturally expect from one who is to lead passionate 
multitudes to great democratic victories : 

“If it ig the office of law and of institutions to reflect the wants and 
wishes of the country {and ita wishes must ever be a considarable element 
in its wants), then as the nation passes from a stationary into @ progressjve 
period, it will justly require that the changes in ita own condition and views 
‘ should be represented in the professions and actiong of ita leading men, for 
they exist for its sake, not it for theirs. It remains, indeed, their business, 
now and ever to take honour and duty for their guide, and not the mere 
demand or purpose of the passing hour; but honour and duty themselves 
require their loyal servant to take account of the state of facte in which he' 
is to work, and, while ever labouring to elevate the standard of opinion and 
action around him, to remember that his business is not to construct with 
self-chosen materials, an Utopia or a Republic of Plato, but to conduct the 
affairs of a living and working community of men who have salf-govern~ 
ment recognised as in the last'resort the moving spring of their political life 
and of the institutions which are its outward vesture.” 


That is a clear and good passage, characteristic, not of Mr. Gladstone’s 
most involved and subtly qualified, but of his moat lucid, style; yet 
it is the style of a student, not of a great leader of men. .It has 
not the cycles and epicycles of many statements elicited from him by 
challenges of his political conduct; but still it has the characteristic 
hypothesis to begin with, the parenthetio qualification, the gradual 
and almost spiral method of approximation to his drift, anything 
indeed but the sledge-hammer mode of beating sparks ont of the 
apathetic minds of a dense mass of human beings, which the great 
democratic orator best loves. Indeed, in 1868, Mr. Gladstone was 
still, though a great Parliamentary orator, the orator of a- highly 
educated House of Commons, an official orator, to whom’ the platform 
was as yet almost unknown, And those modern drill-halls or circuses 
in which great mass meetings are now addressed, quite unknown. 
Nor would any one, even in 1868, easily have believed that Mr. 
Gladstone could ever become the idol of such meetings as those which 
he haa since addreased on Blackheath and in Hengler’s Oircus. His 
own natural style was almost scholastic, the style of a thinker who 


engrafts one distinction on another till the reader is somewhat - 


bewildered in trying to grasp the full effect of the complex qualifica- 
tions thus composed; and we venture to say that even in 1868, 
though the great and telling apophthegm that the new voters under 
the recent Reform Aot were “our own flesh and blood,” had then 
been two years in vogue, no one could have anticipated that Mr. 
Gladstone was destined to eclipse Mr. Bright, not indeed as an 
‘orator, but as an effective demooratio force. Yet that is assuredly 
what Mr. Gladstone has become, and beuome, moreover, since he 
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had passed by many years the age of seventy, and long after he had 
fully realised, to use his pwn phrase, that a country’s “ wishes must 
‘ever be a considerable element. in ita wants.” 

. Truly such a career as Mr. Gladstone’s is amongst the most 
remarkable phenomena of a century'full of remarkable phenomena. 
That two of the most considerable generals of the century should 
have shown their great gifta at an age beyond the age of seventy— 
Marshal Radetzky and Marshal von Moltke—is hardly so much ont 
of the course of natute as that a great Parliamentary orator should 
at that age have developed a perfectly new phase of oratorical power, 
and become from a great debater a great master of the oratory of the 
platform and the open air. For my own part, I éannot doubt that 
this new development of the great orators genius has exerted a 
substantial influence even on his political judgment and convictions, 
and this not the lesa but much the more that the forms of his cool 
private thought have always been po complex, so scholastic, so apt 
to be overlaid with hypothetical assumptions, unoertam conditions, . 
and guarded reserves. I cannot help thinking that it has been the 
highest possible enjoyment to Mr. Gladstone to feel: the orator’s 
impulse bursting the meshes of all these provisional “ifs” and 
“ bots,” and carrying him straight into the open field of those. 
wider sympathies for which he can secure a large response from a 
multitude of voices, in spite of all those fine moral qualifications by 
which he verbally limita them, without really detracting from the 
popular effect of his doolaraticne: It is quitè true, as Lord Rosebery 
has told us, that it is Mr. Gladstone’s highest art to say very cautious 
things in a very bold manner. For his art as an orator disguises 
effectually his caution as a thinker; in other words, the bold 
fashion in which he, announces his cautious thoughts gives them all 
the political and oratorical effect which the boldness without the 
caution would command. I cannot doubt that the very consciousness 
of the many provisions and limitations by which, in his own mind, 
he overlays his general affirmations, and by which on paper, or in 
conversation, or even in debate, their effect is naturally more or leas, 
attenuated, gives a certain tone of exultation to his enjoyment of the 
effect produced by his more popular oratory, when he sees how the 
indignation of his tone, the flash of his eye, and the music of his 
speech produce their full effect, in spite of those little shades 
of qualification by which ‘the significance of his language is limited, 
and the largeness of its promise is made leas, No one can well 
exaggerate the delight of an orator whose private thoughts and 
personal convictions are hampered by all sorta of obstructing còn- 
siderations, when he finds that his more popular audiences catch all 
the enthusiasm of his hopes without being in the least discouraged 
by those subdued warnings and restricting phrases, which his candour 
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compels him to supply, but to which, in addressing them, he naturally 
gives none of the special emphasis of his eager mind. Mr, Gladstone 
has himself described the orator’s faculty as the power of receiving 
from an audience “in vapour” what ‘he pours back upon them 
in a flood.” And no man has that power in‘ richer abundance 
than himself.. But. then, unlike Mr. Bright and the most repre- 
sentative of al] popular orators, Mr. Gladstone is compelled by the 
structure of his mind to embarrass what he says and thinks with 
all manner of conditions and qualifications which’ very much injure its 
persuasivenees to the reader, though not to an audience who can , 
catch his eye and hear his voice, and note the smgular fulness and 
` impreasiveness of the more emphatic words which proceed from those 
eloquent lips. That is, I think, the reason why Mr. Gladstone has `- 
found the inspiration which a mighty andience gives him so . 
fascinating. It liberates him from the sense of intellectual constraint l 
imposed by his own scholastic intellect, and gives the full sense of 
power on which that intellect has imposed what must often have 
seemed to him very painful sacrifices. When he first resigned office 
in 1845 he felt deeply the sacrifice which his scrupulous con- 
acientiousness required of him, and in ae it in after-life he 
paid : 


Tt is not profane if Tinea with a great price obtained I this free- 
dom.’ The political association in which I stood was to the at that time the 
A and of public life. The uae rane of -Sir Robert Peel was 

ieved to be of immovable strength. y place as President of the 
Board of Trade was at the 6 eek oe ei operations 


for it was a progres from year to year, with constantly waxing coura 
the emancipation of industry, and therein towards the droan lak. 
ment of another great and bleesed work of public justice.” 


Mr. Gladstone’s scrupulousness and conscientiousness must have 
_ imposed on him a considerable number of real sacrifices, not only as a. 

statesman, but as an orator, and I cannot but think that it has been 
partly the emancipation from the pangs of these oratorical sacrifices 
which he has found in addressing himeelf, as he has done during the . 
last twenty years of his career, to larger masses of his fellow-country- 
.men, which has had a considerable effect in inducing him to lay 
much more stress on those considerations which move the masses, and 
much lees on those which appeal to trained politicians, than was 
formerly his wont. The “vapour” which he has received from 
these audiences has been more and more the exhilarating vapour of 
undiscriminating popular liberalism, and the flood which he’ has 
poured back upon them has been moré and more the flood of 
democratic self-sufficiency. The stdteaman’s scruples have not, 
indeed, wholly vanished from his later speeches, but they have shrunk 
to those much narrower dimensions which are leas unsuitable to the 
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ears and understandings of esger and-undisoriminating crowds., The. ` 
‘more painfully Mr. Gladstone has‘ felt the constraints which a 
scholastico intellect and a laborious official training imposed on a 
popular orator, the more he has felt the relief of adapting him- 
self to audiences to which scholastic distinctions are so impetveptible 
that he cannot help passing them over rapidly and merging them in 
the broader effects of vague democratic optimism. I believe that a 
good deal of Mr. Gladstone’s rasher policy during the last few years 
has been due to that higher estimate of vague popular sentiment, and 
that lower estimate of the judgment of trained official knowledge 
which he has insensibly inhaled from the popular audiences over which 
he has acquired an influence so powerfnl, and to him so exhilarating. 
Latterly, Mr. Gladstone’s speeches: in the House of Commons have 
not been nearly so carefully inlaid with the finer mosaic of the states- 
man’s art aa they used to be when Mr. Bagehot drew attention to 
the vast love of minutise and official labour which up to and, indeed, far 
beyond the year 1860, they abundantly displayed. Yet Mr. Gladstone 
avowed his belief, in one of his papers contributed to the Nineteenth’ 
Century for 1878, and since republished, that the people are of 


“ neceasity unfit for the rapid multifarious action of the administrative mind ; 
unfurnished with the , elastic, and extended, if superficial knowledge 
which the work of government in this country, beyond all others, demands ; 
destitute of that acquaintance with the world, with the mihds and tem 

of men, with the arta of occasion and opportunity, in fact, with the whole 
doctrine of circaumstande, which, lying outside the matter of political plans 
and itions, nevertheless frequently determines, not the pr one, 
pabie daw ot iovonndine tam Stele It is written in legible characters 
and with a pen of iron on the rock of human déstiny that, within the domain 
of practical politics, the people must in the main be passive.” 


Yet when in 1886, eight years after this: was written, Mr. Gladstone 
appealed to the masses against the classes to support one of the moat 
elaborate and even technical of great Oonstitutional changes which had 
ever bSen submitted to the judgment of English statesmen, he appears 
to me to have forgotten those weighty words of his own, and to have 
credited the masses directly with an adequate knowledge of the very 
mattera in which he had declared with so much authority that the 
people must be passive. In fact, his high estimate of popular senti- 
ment had grown so rapidly during those years that he was willing to’ 
submit to ita arbitration precisely the kind of question on which ex- 
perta, and experts alone, are competent to form a sound judgment. 
Surely that change in his estimate of what popular opinion is really 
competent to determine, had arisen partly from his comparatively 
new habit. of. addressing large mass meetings and ‘regarding them 
as the Oourt of Appeal from the narrower but more adequately 
trained opinion of the House of Commons ? 
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‘When Mr. Bagehot, writing early in 1860, declared that Mr. 
Gladstone was’‘“a problem,” though he had been even then seven- 
and-twenty years in public life, he little thought that when another 
_ seven-and-twenty years had passed, and Mr. Gladstone had been in 

public life for fifty-four years, he would only just be entering on 
that great and final reach of hia laborious and arduous political 
career which would leave him a greater problem to posterity than 
ever, ‘ Who can tell,” asked Mr. Bagehot, “ whether he will be the 
. greatest orator of a great Administration ; whether he will rule the 
House of Commons, whether he will be, as his gifta ‘at first sight 
make him out to be, our greatest statesman; or whether, below the 
gangway, he will utter unintelligible discourses, will aid in destroying 
many Ministries and share in-none; will pour forth during many 
hopeleas years a bitter, a splendid, and a vituperative eloquence ?” 
We now know that Mr. Gladstone has in part fulfilled both anticipations; 
that he has been four times the greatest orator of an Administration 
ambitious in enterprise, and once at least great in achievement; and 
yet that he has poured forth during his latest lustram of publio life 
a great deal too much of “a bitter, a splendid, and vituperative 
eloquence,” vehemently vituperative at least against the policy of 
his former colleagues, though never vituperative of their characters 
and aims; and that now that he has laid down his great office, no 
question will be more eagerly disputed in time to come than the still 


unsolved problem of the chatacter of the services.and disservices 


which Mr. Gladstone has rendered to his country. 

I believe that in the end the judgment of a sober publio opinion 
on this great career will probably be something of this kind, that 
during his earlier. years he rendered very conspiouonus services to Sir 
Robert Peel's government, in which he ought never to have resigned 
his place, scrupulously conscientious though his resignation was; that 
he conceived far more truly than most of his contemporaries the error 
that was made by Lord Palmerston in supporting the Porte in ‘its 
malevolent oppression of races whom it had neither the will nòr: the 
power to govern justly, but that the fashion in which Mr. Gladstone 
criticised this policy was too fitful, too eager, and too, inconstant to 


, produce the effect which it might otherwise have produced on the 


opinion of England; that his financial administration during the 

ent of Lord Palmerston between 1859 and 1865 was almost 
wholly benefloent and sagacious; and that his own first Administration 
was on, the whole both great and splendid, though perhaps a little too 
eager in ita reforms for a country which soon exhausts ita spring of 
reforming energy. Mr. Disraeli’s criticiam of the Treasury Bench of 
1878, that it resembled “a range of extinct volcanoes,” represented 
very fairly the average opinion of the English constituencies of that 
period, which certainly wanted time for ‘t rest,” and ii for ‘un- 
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thankfulness, after the great series of Mr. Gladstone’s heroic efforts, 
before allowing him to begin again. With regard to his second Ad- 
' ministration the judgment will be much more hesitating. Its foreign 
policy in enlarging Greece and defending the Balkan States was 
sound and liberal, but ita Irish policy was a series of more or less 
unsuccessful experiments aiming at a right end, attempting to 
regulate rents by the most inadequate agencies, and ending in a 
_ premature abandonment of all special provisions against crime which 
‘gave the impression of either a timid and despondent, or else a 
desperately divided, Administration. In Egypt, too, there was experi- 


mentation of the same unfortunate kind, while, in relation to the 


Transvaal, the policy was first resolute and then submissive in a 
fashion which gave the impression of a Cabinet not adequately con- 
trolled by any single mind, but subject to spasmodic attacks of fever 
and ague, Altogether Mr. Gladstone’s second Administration was 
not a strong one, and, when the expedition for General Gordon’s 
relief failed, its days were numbered, and it fell almost through ita 
own irresolution. Of Mr. Gladstone’s third and fourth Administrations 
the estimate will necessarily differ in accordance with the view taken 
of Irish Hbme Rule, but even those who approve that policy will not 
deny that it was sprung on the nation with injudicious abruptness, 
when Mr. Gladstone’s own declarations would have justified or even 
required a refusal to enter on such a policy with the inadequate and 
ill-constituted majority which he had behind him. A statesman who 
first points out the danger of relying on Irish votes to carry out his 
new policy, and then fwtce undertakes to carry it out by the help of 
those votes alone, displays an indifference to the due conditions of a 
momentous Constitutional enterprise which many even of those who 
sympathise with his policy would disapprove. For my own part, I 
hold very strongly that when Mr, Gladstone assimilated the Irish to 
the English county franchise, giving as his reason for ao doing that 
the great Protestant majority in Great Britain would be an ample 
security against any surrender of the rights of the Protestant minority 
in Ireland, he virtually bound himself not to propose Home Rule for 
Ireland without substituting for the great security he was about to 
destroy, some other security which the Irish Protestants would regard 
as equally effectual. The only political act of his life which seems to 
me gravely immoral was the course which he took in strenuously 
advocating Irish Home Rule almost as soon as he had beguiled the 
Irish minority into sacrificing the protection of a relatively narrow 
Trish suffrage, by impressing on them that Great Britain would always 
take care that they were justly treated. To persuade a man to leave 
his great-coat behind him on the ground that he has got an umbrella 
sufficient to protect him against the rain,and then to-endeavour to strike 
the umbrella ruthlesaly out of his hand, is conduct hardly consistent 
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with practical good faith. In the whole range of Mr. ene 
policy that seems to me the one gravest moral blot. 

For the rest, I have no doubt that among the great men of our ` 
time who have been denounced in terms of the most exaggerated 
horror, the one who has been most coarsely and monstrously traduced 
is Mr. Gladstone, first because his complex character has been so 
little understood, and even more because hisvsympathies from the 
very first have had no marked patriotic bias} but have not unfre- , 
quently gona with those who were reckoned the enemies instead of 
the partisans of England. One of-his political opponents once de- - 
scribed him-——and that before he had ever been Prime Minister—as 
“an object of derision and contempt to all at least who maintain that 
` integrity of purpose and consistency ought not altogether to be dis- 
carded from publio life” As for consistency; I think it is a very 
. mach ovor-praised virtue, and one frequently incompatible with “inte- 
grity of purpose,” instead of its natural complement. Mr. Gladstone, ' 
in the dignified letter to Sir John Cowan, in which he proudly admite 
many errors of judgment, while alaiming credit for integrity of pur- 
pose, describes “ desire to learn” as one of the great aims of his 
public life. I believe that no claim was ever more honeutly made, 
and that it will’ explain; not only many of his inconsistencies, but `. 
many of the violent and almost incoherently vituperative epithets . 
that have been’ applied to him. There are too many Englishmen to 
whom the ‘‘ desire to learn,” and eapesially to unlearn error, is almost ‘ 
unintelligible, and who regard an upright mind as a sort of organ for 
professing one unchanged and unchangeable conviction from the 
earliest maturity to the edge of the grave. Now Mr. Gladstone has 
been remarkable for unlearning what he once took for convictions. 
He unlearned the strong predisposition of English statesmen to think 
England in the right, He unlearned the belief that the State is 
bound to propagate religious truth simply as such. He unlearned 
the belief that protective duties on corn are securities for a prosper- 
ous agriculture ; he unlearned that distrust of the masses which was 
part of his early creed, and exchanged it indeed for what seems to 
me an extravagant confidence not only in their general goodwill, but 
_ In their soundness of judgment. And, above all, and last of all; he ` 
unlearned one of his best convictions—his oonfidence in enforcing 
justice by external authority on a reluctant people—and exchanged it 
for that strange conviction which of late years he has, as I at least, 
understand him, so often displayed, that unless and until a people can ' 
be persuaded to enforce the moral law against themselves, it is better 
for them not to be governed by a moral law at all than to have it 
forced upon them from above., And he has not only unlearned all 
this, he has given great and almost heroic examples of his determina- 
tion to show that he has umearned it. He was the first to submit to 
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erbitration the question whether we ought not to pay damages for 
letting a Confederate cruiser escape from our porta, though he him- 
self had so far taken the side of the Confederates that he prematurely 
declared his belief that Mr. Jefferson Davis had made a nation. Hoe- 
insisted on an act of something like national humiliation in the 
retrocession of the Transvaal when he had convinced himself that in 
supposing the annexation popular among the Boers, we had been mis- 
led. And, above all, he not only turned round from an indignant 
denouncer of Mr. Parnell into one of his most earnest apologists and 
friends, but he even went so far as to excuse publicly his most law- 
leas methods, extenuating, almost, if not quite, to the point of exculpat- 
ing, the guilt of boycotting and deliberate breach of contract. Now 
all this change of conviction has been startling to ordinary English- ` 
men, while the abrupt embodiment of these changes of conviction. 
which Mr. Gladstone has given us in his practical statesmanship, has 
been still more startling, and to narrow minds, in some cases, almost 
incredible as the result of a sincere determination to learn, and to 
show that he has learned, the error of his former ways. For my part 
I wholly accept his own account of the matter, and think any other 
account of it, to those who know the man, absolutely absurd, though 
he has certainly not taken pains to impreses upon the world, as he 
ought to have impressed upon it, that he may be falling into quite as 
serious an error in some of his newer changes as he had fallen into 
before his conversion from other’ erroneous convictions now aban- 
doned; and that if so, the great heat with which he has denounced 
the obstinacy of those who refused to follow him in his latest revolu- 
tion of opinion is as indefensible as would have been his own perse- 
verance in maintaining a political position which he no Jonger held. 
The only account which, I can give to myself of this amazing 
tendency of Mr. Gladstone’s to speak with passionate condemnation 
of political creeds and political policies which but a few months or 
years ago were hig own, is that with his deeply religious mind he 
regards all his own changes of conviction as Providential, and cannot 
help attributing to a sort of self-will the inability of other statesmen 
to follow him in the facility with which he unlearns old principles and 
acquires new ones. ‘There is a story that one of his most extreme 
followers said of him, that he did not at all object to Mr. Gladstone’s 
always having an ace up his sleeve, but he did object to his always 
saying that Providence put it there, But in trath that belief of his 
is precisely the best and truest explanation that oan be assigned of 
the singular confidence with which he announces his various conver- 
sions and the amazement with which he seems to regard ‘the inacoes- 
sibility of his former colleagues to the evidence which has conquered 
his own belief. And in common candour it ought to be admitted 
that the seeming gain of a acer by which his changes of convic- 
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tion ‘have been crowned, have never even promised him a smooth 
gise oF any firm grasp of power. In 1885 at leest he would have 
had & much better prospect of power, and of power held under much 
more satisfactory conditions, if he had adhered to’ his old Irish policy 
and conciliated Conservative support for that policy, than he gained: 
by’ bringing over the Irish Home Rulers to his side, and threatening . 
. the United Kingdom with something like a dissolution of the Union 
and' a collapse of the Oonstitution: The lessons which he then 
unlearned’ certainly brought him little but disappointment, and -he 
must have been very credulous, if he ever expected any early snocess 
for his crusade. If he did, it was just because he believed so firmly 
thet he was under higher guidance in commencing that crusade, 
< The great question remains as to the total upshot of Mr. Gladstone’s 
long and laborious political career. Has his policy on the whole 
` been adequate to the unquestionably,noble idealism of his aima? 
In relation to some of his chief lines of policy he has brought 
round England to his.own view. He has certainly laboured, some- ` 
times impetuously but spasmodically, sometimes with singular 
tenacity and effectual ardour, to teach the world that, nations as well 
as individuals should be disinterested, and should not be ashamed to 
avow their repentance where they have been wrong, and should show 
a mild magnanimity where they have been right. Some of his most: 
characteristic acts of this kind have been endorsed, not only by his 
fellow-conntrymen, but by Europe; for example, his exposure of the 
cruel tyranny of the Neapolitan Government; his pertinacity in- 
challenging Lord Palmerston’s backing-up of the. Ottoman Porte ; 
the advice he gave the Conservative Government in 1858 to hand 
over the Ionian Islands to Greece; the countenance he afforded to 
the unification of Italy at a time when he was hesitating between the 
Conservative and Liberal parties, and when the Italian sympathies of 
Lord Palmerston and Lord John Ruasell turned the scale for him in: 
favour of the Liberals; and the hearty assistance his own Govern- 
ment lent to those olanses i in the Treaty of Berlin which gave Thessaly 
to Greece, and strengthened the autonomy of the smaller Balkan ` 
States. On the other hand, Mr. Gladstone’s audacious donning of 
the white sheet on behalf of this country at the time of the retroces- 
sion of the Transvaal, just after the defeat and disgrace of Majuba 
` Hill—perhaps his boldest act of public humiliation—though it was 
not altogether unpopular with the working classes in England, has 
probably done more to undermine his influence as an Fnglish states- 
man than to confirm it. He was more successful in his acceptance of 
the principle of arbitration from the United States when almost 
any other statesman would have shrunk from it. But his final 
attempt to compel an avowal of public contrition, an act of national 
humiliation, in relation to the union between Great Britain and’ Ireland 
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brought about his fall in 1886, determined the imperfect character 
of his success in 1892, and his final retirament under a kind of cloud 
in the present year. I think it may be said, therefore, that Mr. 
Gladstone’s greatest suoceas and greatest failure have both been 
experienced in preaching and practising the virtue of national altru- 
ism, which at first he took up with. something like moderation and 
judgment, but ultimately pursued with a heat and indiscriminate zeal 
which has brought disaster on his Government and bitter disappoint- 
ment to himself. He has exhibited in this field both the grandeur 
and extravagance of a noble ideal—a noble ideal, in the latest 
instance, hastily, and I may say.almost rudely and fanatically, insisted 
on to the exclusion of all reasonable and statesmaniike considerations, 
He has undoubtedly set a stamp of disinterestedness on the policy of 
the United Kingdom which has borne fruit, I think, in some of tho 
other countries of Europe. But he has gone far towards making 
that policy odious in the eyes of prudent politicians, thrusting it 
forward most injudiciously and provocatively in a case in which both 
honour and duty, no lees than policy, barred the way. 

Nothing oan be clearer than that the nobler is a statesman’s ideal 
of policy, the more mischief he can do when he shows a certain 
infirmity of judgment and dictatorialness of purpose in determining 
the limits within which that ideal should be applied to the con- 
crete and complex affairs of a very. much entangled world. It is 
this infirmity of judgment which has betrayed Mr. Gladstone into his 
greatest errors. He has not only changed-his mind, but he has 
changed it abruptly at very critical moments, and with an almost 
ostentatious disregard to the lines of his preyious policy, and to the 
example which he had himself set to the great nation which he was 
governing. This was said, and was not unjustly said of him, when he 
so suddenly selected a moment of disaster for the retrocession of 
the Transvaal, but in that case, there was the great excuse that the 
official information furnished to the Government had certainly been 
_ inadequate and bisased as to the dispositions of the people of whose 
liberties and destinies we had so imperiously disposed. But it was 
wholly different in the case of Ireland. His own experience had 
taught him how penetrated with the spirit of cruel intimidation the 
great agrarian combinations of that unfortunate land were, and how 
helpless without steady official aid was the minority which the 
Government had found it a hard task to protect; yet he suddenly 
wheeled round from the attitude of a firm and even stern though 
scrupulously just guardian of that minotity, into the attitude of 
apology for terrorism, ahd of excuse and almost approval of breach 
of contract, where the breach of contract was to the advantage of 
those who broke it. I expect you all to follow me, he virtually 
said, not only when I am inconsistent with myself, but when I 
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disagree with all the greater statesmen of the century, when I break 
faith, only just repledged, to a helpleds minority, and take under my 
wing a lawless majority, whose former wrongs have perverted their 
‘consciences and steeped the country in acts ‘of cruelty, espionage, and 
blood. Was ‘there ever a great statesman before, who made such 
demands as those upon his fellow men? It only shows with how 
noble a character Mr. Gladstone had impressed the world that he 
found any response at all to such an appeal. Yet in fact he found 
a great response to this audacious demand. There were hundreds of 
thonsands, who declared that they would rather seem guilty of injus- 
tice, and something very like treachery to the Irish minority with 
. Mr. Gladstone, than leave him in the lurch to uphold the example 
which he had formerly set them, with Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Chamberlain, I suppose they sheltered themselves under that very 
strange excuse which Mr. Gladstone put forward that the minority 
in general, as well as the Irish landlords in particular, had been 
offered a “time of grace,” and that it was their own fault if they 
did not use that time, the sands of which raced so swiftly from the 
hour-glaas, to agree with their adversary while they were in the way 
with him. But I must say that it was catching at a straw to attach 
any real importanoe to such a plea as that. You might as well 
promise a prisoner of war a safe conduct, and then declare that it 
only secured him a time of grace in which to make terms with his 
foes, and announce that that time would expire while he was still 
completely in their power. I do not think that there ever was a 
triumph of character so remarkable,-as Mr. Gladstone's success in 
persuading hundreds of thonsands of his fellow-countrymen to flounder 
after him into that melancholy Irish bog in which they are still 
wading hopelessly about. Only a man of conspicuously chivalrous 
, and spotless character could have achieved so much as Mr. Gladstone - 
actually achieved. But he has been a leader whom it is almost 
heart-breaking to desert. 

Even Mr. Gladstone could not have gained such a , victory as this, 
but for what I cannot help calling his exaggerated political superstition 
that the right way to appeass popular discontent is always to yield 
to the popular will as expressed by the representative institutions of 
the people who feel that, discontent. It is true that Germany 
never thought of giving Saxony that option in 1866, or Alsace Lor- 
raine in 1871, and that even the United States did not apply that 
rule to the Southern States in 1861. And it is true that we ourselves, 
inetead of bowing to the popular will in Jamaica, simply abolished 
the representative institutions which led to so much confusion there. 
But, still, this had been the practice by which we had reconciled all 
our distant colonies to our rule, and Mr. Gladstone, though he 
admitted in theory that we could not apply to an island so tlose to 
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our shores the same rule that we apply to a colony thousands of miles 
away, never realised, or allowed those under his influence to realise, 
that the very necessity of retaining and enforcing all sorts of vetoes 
over rights which we grant freely to the colonies, would render, the 
relations with a half self-governed Ireland ten times as delicate and 
difficult as those with a completely self-governed Canada or New. 
Zealand. Mr. Gladstone made very light of all these difficulties, 
treated it as if it were just as easy to pive a half-and-half liberty to 
a disaffected island close to our shores, one-third of whose population 
is at least as determined not to leave us as the other two-thirds are 
to have a Government of their own, as it is to say, Do as you please 
with yourselves, to a colony at the Antipodes; and the consequence 
was that he pozxled the electors at large, who were proud of having 
conferred so much liberty on so many distinct communities, and were 
quite as willing to accept the assurances of so experienced a statesman 
as Mr. Gladstone that there was no special difficulty in the case of 
Ireland, as their fathers had been to socept Mr. Canning’s and Lord 
Grey’s assurances in past generations, that it would be about as 
wise to repeal the Union as it would be to restore the Heptarchy. 
Indeed, restoring the Heptarchy appears now to be one of the favourite 
political programmes of the day. But the greatest of all puzzles was 
the easy way in which Mr. Gladstone reconciled himself to the intimi- 
dation and tyranny of the methods which Ireland had been adopting 
under his own eyes for the purpose of embarrassing a Government as 
passionately anxious for her welfare as his own. He seemed to assume 
that if once you admit disaffection to be justified, you must condone at 
once any and every spiteful organisdétion by which that disaffection is 
expressed, and take no acoount of the fate to which you are dooming the 
unhappy minority whom you hand over to the tender mercies of a Jacobin 
majority. If you give them only “a day of grace,” and warn them, help- 
less as they are, that the sands are rapidly running ont of the hour- glass, 
you have fulfilled for them the whole duty of statesmen. There has 
been something ourioualy arbitrary in the way in which Mr. Gladstone 
has chosen the minority which he thinks himself constitutionally. 
bound to humour, and the minority which he thinks himself consti- 
tutionally bound to ignore. The Irish are a minority in the United 
Kingdom, but they are a minority to whom he obsequiously bows. 
The Irish loyalista are a minority which he studiously disregards, 
The greater majorities he loves to chastise and “ discipline,” the lesser 
minorities he loves to warn and neglect. But the majority of a 
` minority he selecta for constitutional cherishing, and perdons all ite 
crimes as the mere consequence of political provocation. Con- 
stitutional enthusiasm of this arbitrary kind is not very easy to 
understand. f i l 

As a parliamentary orator Mr. Gladstone will certainly leave behind 
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him the greatest reputation of the century. In the higher oratory of 
the imagination, I think he will stand below Mr. Bright, who sur- 
passed him both in the pure exaltation of his eloquence and the 
pungency of hia satire; but Mr. Bright, of course, never approached 
Mr. Gladstone in the variety of his themes, the exhanstiveness of his 
knowledge, the thoroughly business-like character of his expositions, 
and the vivacity of his detail. Mr. Gladstone's great financial speeches 
are among the most interesting and amusing financial speeches in the 
world, not only for those pho go to them for instruction in finance, but 
for those who read them for the liveliness of their general information. 
If you want to know whether the ordinary Britor is so firmly addicted 
to his port and sherry that he will reject French wine unless it is 
positively poured down his throat, you will find the fullest refutation 
of that now obsolete axiom in Mr. Gladstone’s Budget speech for 1860, 

and his refutation of it not only for the present but for the past ales. 
He will show you how, liberally the England of William the Third 
partook of French wines, and how the taste for them lingered long 
after the Methuen treaty had rendered it impossible to gratify it. If 
you want to know wHether John Bull’s tastes in wines are mutable 
or immutable, you cannot go to any better authority than Mr. Glad- 
stone's Budgets, Again, observe with what singularly happy language 
Mr. Gladstone refers in these Budget speeches to Mr. Cobden’s 
achievements. in stimulating the commercial activity of his country ; 
how he turns a financial speech into the casket for one of the most. 
just and graceful tributes to a great man’s genius and disinterested- 
ness of which our parliamentary debates contain the record. Or look 
at the playfulness with which he comments on the, pressure to which 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer he is subjected, to. take off all sorts of 


taxes, and turns his impecuniosity into a happy occasion for lightening - 


a Budget speech by such an episode as thjs: 


“Sorry am I to reflect that, in these dircumstances, the only security for 
the Ohancellor of the Exchequer lies in his utter destitution: ‘ Oantabit 
vacuus coram latrone viator.” ai he does not possess a surplus, you cannot 
take it from him ; or, ecco an old proverb current in the northern 
portion of this kingdom, which eer AET N for fear of offending Scottish 
ears by a defective acoant, ‘It is lioul to deprive a Highlander of that 
particular garment which he dop not woar.’ ” 


(That, of course, was said before Mr. Gladstone Was anxious to impress 
upon the world that his lineage is so purely Sootck as he has explained 
it to be since he drew his majority so largely from Celtic sources.) I 
doubt if Mr. Gladstone’s playfulness, which is too often ignored by 
the critica of his oratory, ever showed itself to more advantage than 
in these financial speeches. His great oommand of detail seemed to 


exhilarate him, and he expatiated on his-various themes with all the, 


felicity of perfect ease. Here sgain is another example: 
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“ I never can think of direct and indirect taxation, except as I should 
think of two attractive ladies who have been introduced into the gay world 
of London, each with an ample fortune, both having the same parentage 
(for the parents of both I believe to be Necessity and Invention), differing 
only ag natures may differ, as where one is of lighter and another of darker 
complexion, or where there is some agreeable variety of manner, one being 
more free and open and the other somewhat more shy, retiring, an 
inginuating. I cannot conceive why there should be unfriendly rivalry 
between the admirers of theese two damsels; and I frankly own, whether it 
be due to a lax sense of moral obligations or not, that as Ohancellor of the 
sprig ban if not as a member of this House, I have always thought it 
Re y allowable, but even an act of duty, to pay my addresses to them 

th.” i 


(That, I am afraid, is hardly Sir William Harcourts view.) I do 
not think that, for lucidity of statement, vivacity of Ulustration, and 
sagacity of judgment, financial speeches have ever approached Mr. 
Gladstone’s, either before or since. 

In the higher moods of Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence, he is usually 
though not invariably, religious. But there are rare passages in his 
speeches which show traces of Mr. Bright’s vivid and soaring imagina- 
tions even in relation to subjecta which are not directly charged 
with religious associations. The one I most often recall to myself is 
that noble passage in his speech at Birmingham on June 1, 1877, in 
which he dealt with the function of the various races of the Balkans 
in resisting and barring ont the desoleting tide of Turkish invasion. 
He said of the Bulgarians, Servians and Montenegrins that they were 


“liko a shelving beach which restrained the ocean. That beach, it is true, 
is beaten by the waves; it is laid desolate ; it produces nothing but a mass 
of shingle, of rock, of almost useless seaweed; but it is a fence behind 
which the cultivated earth can spread and escape the incoming tide; and 
such was, against the Turk, the resistance of Servians, of Bulgarians, 
of Greeks—a resistance in which one by one they succumbed with the 
single exception of the ever-glorious mountaineers of Montenegro who have 
never succumbed, It was that resistances which left Europe able to claim 
the enjoyment of her own liberty, and to develop her institutions and her 


That is as noble and as truly poetical an image as can be found in 

even Mr. Brights finest orations. But for the most part Mr. Glad- 

stone seldom rises to the highest of his oratorical flights except when 
he approaches the regions of faith. It as with deep religious con- 
viotions that his mind concerned itaelf most in his early youth. He. 
tells us in the finest part of his ‘‘ Chapter of Autobiography” how 
profoundly he was affected by that revival-of faith and earnestness 
in the Anglican Ohurch which was just. preparing itself during his 
undergraduate days at Oxford, and which burst into sudden life 
immediately after his departure. Newman was indeed the rector of 
St. Mary’s during the whole of Mr. Gladstone’s Oxford residence, 
but though he heard and admired Newman, he seems to have 
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regarded him as more or lesa of an evangelical, which undoubtedly 
‘Newman had once been, but had ceased to be from the time of ' 
Dr.. Hawkins’s influence over him, and especially since hia first 
friendship with Hurrell Froude which ” dated from 1828. In this 
“ Ohapter of Autobiography,” Mr. Gladstone telle us with great force 
how the resurrection of the Church in England had fired his youth- 
_ ful hopes. He dates the revival from the time of his leaving Oxford 

in 1881, but it had really begun sooner. He BAYS : 


“The great heart of England began to beat with the quickened baie 
tions of a more energetic life, it was in Oxford that the stroke was most 
distinct and loud, An extraordinary change ap peared to pass over the spirit 
of the place. I believe it wold be a moderate estimate to say that much 
beyond one-half of the very flower of ita youth chose the profession of holy 
orders, while an impression scarcely leas deep seemed to be stamped upon'a 
large portion of its lay pupils. I doubt whether at any period of ita exist- 
ence, either since the Reformation or perhaps before it, the Ohurch of 
England had reaped from either University in so short s time so rich 9 
harvest. At Oambridge a similar lifting up of heart and mind seems to 
have been on; and numbers of persons of my own generation, who 
at the scree a had been careless and thoughtless like the rest, appeared 
in their early manhood as soldiers of Obrist, and ministers to the wanta of 

‘the people, worthy, T believe, so far as man can be worthy, through their 
zeal, devotion, power of mind, and high attainments, of their high vocation.” 


The effect of this time of enthusiasm is stamped deeply on the 
character of Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence throughout his whole career. 
Early in their many skirmishes, Mr, Disraeli, who sided eagerly with 
the effervescing worldlinees of the world——he created a great sensation 
at Gibraltar in his early travels by changing: his cane with ‘the 
evening-gun—-jeered at the somewhat -“ sanctimonious eloquence | 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer.” And indeed a serious, 
not to say a devout, tone is generally to be found in all 
the higher portions of his great speeches. Every one who was 
grown up at the time of the defeated Reform Bill of 1866 remembers 
the great peroration in which Mr. Gladstone predicted that if the 
Reform Bill should be lost, the Government though it would fall with . 
it then “would rise with it hereafter;” an image which stirred the 
hearta of his most earnest followers all the more profoundly because of 
the evident depth and solemnity of the associations with which. he 
deliberately connected: that great effort to draw the working classes 
into the higher circle of political rights and privileges.’ That was 
when Mr. Gladstone was fifty-six. Twenty years later when he was 
seventy-six, after the-defeat.of his first Home Rule Bill in the House 
of Commons, he made a solemn appeal to Liverpool at a great meeting 
in Hengler’s Cirons, to help him to a decisive majority for Irish Home 
Rule in the general election of 1886. And his magniioont pear 
was couched in a very similar strain : 
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“ In that touching address which was presented to me at the begi 

our TE wen ceminded hah in Gus aty (Get dow Geath I 
have drawn it, So for seventy-six years, and the time cannot be far 
distant when I must submit to the universal law and pay the debt of 
nature. It may be these words that F speak to you are the AET 
ever have the opportunity of s ing in Liverpool. I say that to you— 
well it is in better hands than ours. I say that to you, gentlemen, to show 
you that I am conscious of the deep solemnity of the oocasion, and of the 
great controversy that has been raised between nation and nation, I wish 
we could expand our minds and raise our views-to a point necessary to 
understand what these controversies really are, how deep their rootp go 
down, what enormous resulte they produce on the peabe and happiness of 
mankind, and through what enormous periods of time they extend. . Many 
of you will recollect in that spirited old ballad ‘Ohevy Ohase’ 


“The obild that is unborn shall rue 
The hunting of that day.’ 


And s0, should you fail in your duties on this occasion, should the idle and 
shallow pretexta that are used against us bewilder the minds of the poe 
of England or of Scotland, or should the power of the purse of wealth, or 
title of station, of rank—should all these powers overbear the national 

I fear it may again be true that the child thet is unborn abhall rue the 
voting of that day.” 


` Mr. Gladstone added to this fine peroration a few words of appeal 
which his opponents could not have used in resisting his eloquent 
entreaty, an appeal to let England no longer keep a Poland of her 
own. Unionista might have replied that a Poland with much more 
than her due proportion of direct political influence over the Govern- 
ment, both in relation fo her own affairs and to the affairs of, the 
empire to which she belongs, would not recognise herself as a Poland’ 
at all; and that there could be no better, nor moré rapid, method for 
the political training of the Irish people than the necessity of co- 
operating in the political life of a soberer, a-slower, but also a better 
‘disciplined people. But the best part of Mr. Gladstone’s peroration 
in this, as in most other casea, was not argumentative at all. It 
consisted in the effective display of his own eager and intense personal 
conviction. Of this, the most valuable of all the weapons of the 
orst, Mr. Gladstone always gives his audience an ample supply. 
His seal for his own deepest convictions hardly, indeed, surpassed his 
real for those shallower convictions‘which depended (as in this case) 
on the exercise of a very imperfect judgment; for idealism is at 
the root of all his political confidence, and his errors arise chiefly 
from exaggerating indefinitely the rate at which other men’s 
disinterestedness and other men’s justice grow to their maturity ; in 
reading, for instance, childlike innocence into the hearts of orafty 
agitators, large’ generosity into the purposes of selfish tyrants, and 
simple love into the agitated accents of overflowing wrath.. But 
. even when the wisdom of Mr. Gladstone's attitude depends wholly, as 
it has done throughout his Home Rule campaign, on a very doubtful 
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and dificult act of judgment, he throws as much religious passion into 
his appeal as if it were a question of pure moral sentiment and moral 
sentiment alone., This indeed’is his great power. Three-fourths of 
the noble peroration I have just quoted might have been used in the 
eame words by any Unionist who had wished to dissuade an audience 
from supporting the very cause for which Mr. Gladstone was pleading. 
Unionists would have been eager to warn their audiences that if they 
did not defeat Mr. Gladstone’s proposal “the child that ia unborn would 
rue the voting of that day.” But the fact that his finest appeals 
might have had just as powerful an effect if they had come from his 
moet vehemerit opponent, does not take from, perhaps even it adds to, 
the effectiveness of his oratory. For it shows it to have been the 
great characteristic of Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence, aa indeed of very 
much of the highest eloquence of every great orator, that-it effectually 
identifies the whole heart and mind of the speaker with the cause for 
which he is pleading, and therefore would morally express the heart and 
mind of an honest adversary quite as well as his own. It is the highest 
art of the orator to shift the venwe from the court of cold'reason to 
that where the glowing and ardent emotions of a powerful mind count 
for more than any argument. And no orator of our day, exoept if be 
Mr. Bright, has effected this with the ease of Mr. Gladstone. He ‘has 
taught us all to think a great deal lees exclusively of our own selfish 
interests-than we ever thought before, and a great deal more sym- 
pathetically of the interests which we suppose to be inconsistent with 
our own. ‘Nor can ‘we, I think, show’our gratitude to him better 
than by helping to defeat the almost Titanic labours of: his last 
eight years, and so to prevent ita being said of him that after raising 
the whole level of English political disinterestedness, he set off against 
his country’s immense obligations to him, the commission of the 
greatest and most disastrous blunder which’ ever neutralised the 
achievements of a splendid eloquence, an inexhaustible energy, and a 
generous enthusiasm as abondant as it was-sometimes misplaced. 


Ricnarp Horr: Hurron, . 


. PHILOSOPHY IN THE MARKET-PLACE. 


HE evening upon which. it was decided that’ Mrs. Forrester (be 
sure that that is not the name the lady is known by) was to 
write a really paying novel was no pleasant one for me.: Forrester 
had rather urgently asked me to dine: with them that day, “ not,” 
_ said he, “ for your own delight, bat entirely.for our own benefit ; we 
want very much to talk with you about something that concerns 
Mary’s next piece of work.” Far rather had I gone to talk with 
him about his own next piece of work, for it was long since the last 
had been put aside as too ambitious and too exhausting a composition 
to be worked upon in every mood. And ah, how few moods were 
suited to it, apparently; l 
Forrester was an artist, and a most artistically handsome and 
charming man. About the time when he married—not so long ago 
—he was described in print as “a young sun-god ;” and he really 
looked it, and the more deserved it because he.had a very pretty use 
of the brush; which he applied to such new and surprising effects that . 
at one time he was within an ace of becoming known as “ Forrester 
of Ponder’s End.” ‘The significance of that distinction none oan 
miss. But it soon dropped away from him. Some said that For- 
rester’s genius was extinguished by marriage; and though he would 
not have admitted that, he himself’ had sown in his wife's mind a 
remorseful apprehension that marriage had in some degree choked it, 
The truth is, perhaps, that this was a sun-god all dawn and no day. 
But whether for that reason, or because of an idlenesa which would 
have been disgraceful had it not been dreamy, his glory as an artist 
lasted only just long enough to give him an established right to fas- 
tidious tastes and delicate indulgences, of which the worst that can 
be said is that they figured darkly in the household accounta. . Dream+ 
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ing or working, debt increased upon him, or rather upon his wife, 
until the poor lady saw clearly before her the duty of adding to their. 
income. With no other or more heavenly ambition, even without 
belief in her own capability, Mrs. Forrester took to novel-writing and 


' ` immediately Bucceeded. ~ So the critics said, the very best of them 


agreeing that her books were remarkable for grace, insight, originality, 
and quiet power. . One, two, three had been published before the 


evening of which I write, all had “done well,” and the last ‘best 
.. of all; but as to the rare pictures, the costly hangings, the curious 

`- bric-à-brac, the priceless Persian carpeta, which so commonly reward 
and proclaim the successful novel-writer, none of these had been seen 
yet in the home of the Forresters. 

How impatient he was at this result of his wife's labours I did not 
know till we sat down to dinner that evening. He locked sully, she 
grave and suppreased ; and so long as the servants weve in the room 
nothing was said but to be left. When coffee came, and Forrester 
brought out his cigarette-box, his wife rose as if to go; but, “ No, 
no,” said Forrester, rather peevishly, * I want you to stay.” She 
obeyed, and when he hed lit his cigarette her husband took a cheque 
from his pocket and handed it to me. 

“ Just look at that,” he said, “and tell me what you think of it, - 
You understand. It is from Mary’s publishers, and itis for that last . 
story of hers.” 

,Glaneing at the figures, I saw that they represented an amount of 
cash which, though it wasn’t ridiculously small, entirely accounted 
for the difference between Mrs. Forrester’s sitting-rooin and the salon 
of M. Zola. 

“ That is for a success, you know,” said the painter ; “a notaridus 
success. Two editions and a score of enthusiastic notices. How o 
you explain it?” 

I could only acoount for it by the appreciation of gold. 

“ Walter will tell you that it is the depreciation of decency,” gaid 
- his wife,-“ and that we must meet the market! No; that is what 
he wanta you to tell us.’ 

She smiled, but could not quite dado away the bitterness of her 
tone, which was an obvious irritation to her sppuse. 

“You may put it that way, if you please,” said he “ At any 
rate, you come to the point. Now you know (turning to me), that 
she is one of the cleverest women in England at this game—one of 
the cleverest, and one of the deepest. She can do wkat she likes at . 
it. That being the case, whab she chooses to do is to spend a whole 
year 
_ “Ten months, Walter, and then you have to ETT my many hours 
of relaxation with the children and the housekeeping.” 

S _— practically a whole ee ee if 
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substantial return is anything, is never likely to go beyond this!” 
with a contemptuous flick at the cheque. ‘I say that ehe is on the 
wrong tack. Whether we talk of reputation or solid pudding—and 
you need not be told that it isn’t fame she is hankering for, she 
despises that as much as I do—she can do better at far leas pains. 
Style ? who cares for style? Nobody cares for it; nobody pays for 
it, I am tired of seeing her fag over refinements for which there is 
no market.” 

* You think Mra. Forrester should go. with the times?” I said, not 
_ daring to look up. 

“Go with the times. Precisely. It is not altogether as if she 
wrote under her own name. That might make a difference. But 
except yourself 4 

(“ And my father and my mother,” the poor lady interjected in a 
low voice.) 

s nobody knows who the George Danbrooke is who writes 
so charmingly and geta so little out of it. And nobody need know, 
for that matter, if George Danbrooke is sensible enough to change 
her line and earn a thousand pounds where now she earns 4 hundred.” 

“ Why will you talk so extravagantly, Walter ?” said his wife. 
s pour me, you are mistaken.” 

“Hixtravagantly? Why look at So-and-So and So-and-so.” 
And here he named several ladies whose enterprise in blasphemy 
and whose revelations of the “ female animal” are said to have made. 
them very comfortable, even rich. 

“And I am to write like them in future,” said Mrs. Forrester, 
addressing me in an informing tone of voice. i 

“You are to write like them? All I say is,” the husband broke 
in with heat, “ that you can, that you ought, and that you will be 
a fool if you don’t.” 

‘But is there no question about the ability ?” I asked, seeing how 
_the land lay, and not because of any doubt on the subject in my own 
mind. 

“« Ask Mary herself; and challenge her to give you a candid reply.” 

Looking up in surprise at this injunction, and with no intention of 
obeying it, my eyes were caught by Mrs. Forrester’s. . Fixing them 
upon me with a hard and menacing glitter, . and yet with a look of 
the tormented too, she said, “Yea, It is not out of my power. 
T oan do it, so far as that goes.” 

“Do it?” her husband exclaimed triumphantly, “ nob a doubt. 
George Dunbrooke has only to let herself go—that’s all !—and the 
trick is done. She will top the topmost of them in every branch, 
with the consolation of this sort of thing’ "indicating the degas 
“five times, ten times doubled. Of course, Mary hasn’t had the 
experiences, the observation —she is not used to the—the specula- 
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tion of thése splashers in’ B E E (Here she ‘anaes ‘to look 
at' him, and whatfa look it wes!) ‘She'll’ have to trust to insight 
and gneaswork for a good deal-of their lettings-ont ; but that is 
. exactly what makes it all right. There is no harm about insight—of- 
- which she has any: amount—nor imagination either when it is the 
work of real genius; and—well, when you, talk of the shame’ of 
writing this kind of thing you might just as reasonably -call me a 
‘monster of cruelty for giving you a rattling good anatomical picture 
of the flaying of Marsyas.” 

_ “Tt depends on the treatment,” I ventured to remark, ‘‘ Some | 
pictures ‘of the flaying of Marsyas would be bettared were a curtain 
painted over them.” 

«« And they do not compare,” said Mrs. Forrester,-with a harshness 
very strange to' her. “I have my own business ideas, and what J 
‘insist upon is that Walter should devote himself in future to design- 
ing coloured printe—he knows the kind I mean—for tha Paris market. 
He owes it to his children! Those thirigs are paid for splendidly, I: 
believe, considering ‘how quickly they can. be done. And though 
Walter has no personal experience to help him in that sort of work, 
he, too, has plenty of yng nanan: to: go-upot, And it ts not as Bae 
innocence could be endangered.” 

l At this amazingly bitter speech Forrester started to his feet ; bat 
he was anticipated in'the movement by his wife, who, confronting 
him at a little distance with her hand extended, cried, © Forgive me! 
And—it shall be done. But it is only right that our old friend here, 
who ought not to have bean dragged into this distressing scene, 
should know what our excuse is.” ‘Then turning to me, she added, 
“The truth is, we are sinking in the deepest and filthiest ditch of 
debt that ever ” She could say no more, and hastened from the 
room. | : 

How I got out of the house I do not remember. The rest of the 
story is that next day, just as he was starting for his morning walk, 
Forrester sent up a little note to his wife withdrawing what he had 
said about her novel-writing, and desiring her to do just as she 
pleased ; that she took ‘no notice either of the apology or the 
request; and that some months afterward, but only a few weeks ago, 
I reosived from her two volumes of the new novel in type-writing. 
Forrester will not look at the story till after it is in print, but J am 
able to assure him that it is written to his perfect satisfaction. She 
seems determined that his expectations shall not be disappointed in 
a single particular. Her mind is at straining point to produce the 
cleverest, subtlest, most audacious, and abandoning book of ite kind 
, (T say abandoning, not sbandonéd) that has yet seen the light; and 
she will succeed. Is it asked, at what cost? Apparently at con- 
siderable cost.’ The story is not to be published under its author's 
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old pseudonym. The typewritten copy sent to me bore the office- 
stamp of a firm of solicitors: On opening the parcel, the first thing 
that caught my sight was a pen-drawing of the authoress with her 
hands before her face, as Shame is drawn; at the end there was 
another loose sheet, whereon she had depicted herself kneeling at the 
bedside of her two little girls (asleep), with : those same hands up- 
lifted as if praying for forgiveness. 

Now here, said I to myself, when I came to the end of the last 
amazing chapter, here is a lesson. When we read these stories of 
“ the female animal” as expounded and revealed ' (is “ revealed ” the 
word ?) by a struggling succession of women noveliste,’ we think 
hardly of their authors as rejoicing in their work; as relishing it ; or 
else as resolved to achieve notoriety at any cost. But who knows? 
That way money lies; much money and a short cut to it by a path 
no longer considered muddy. How great, then, must be the tempta- 
tion for a woman conscious of the requisite cleverness and drowning in 
the humiliation and distress of an otherwise hopeless poverty! It is 
not unlikely that some at least of the gay spirits who prance through 
the libraries with such a show of gallant daring have burnt with shame 
while they wrote, though desperation still drove them on. Appear- 
ances go for nothing. The Forresters, with their ‘ deepest ditch of 
debt,” dine. There is no show of penury about them. 

“Tet them be thankful,” says I to myself, putting down George 
Dunbrooke’s unfinished story, and taking up the (then) new number 
of one of the monthly reviews, “ Let them be thankful whose fortunes 
or whose employments expose them to no such tempting, And that 
is the happiness,” says I, catching sight of an article on “ The New 
Hedonism,” “ of being vowed to philosophy. That lofty and serene 
pursuit has no place for the wretched solicitations, temptations, and 
contentions which are bted in nearly every other occupation by some 
one of our lowest appetites. Philosophy! divine philosophy!” and 
so gave myself up to the solace of reading Mr. Grant Allen’s article 
on the New Hedonism in the Fortnightly Rervew. 

But, alack-a-day! I had not gone far when these reflections were 
terribly upset, and before long I began to doubt whether on any of 
the grounds on which I had hymned the praise of philosophy one 
might not as well be a novelist, or a journalist, or a pioneer leader in 
a country of the blacks. The New Hedonism might doubtless be re- 
garded as a philosophy, and the author of that paper on it is unques- 
. tionably a philosopher. And yet there were these doubts! 

But then the article begins badly, and a bad beginning is an invi- 
tation to prejudice. It is entirely philosophical to start with defini- 
tions; but definitions should never have more meanings than one, 
and thus Mr, Allen’s paper begins: “The old nsceticiam saya, ‘ Be 
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virtuous and you will be happy.’ The New Hedonism says, ‘ Be happy 
and you will be virtuous.” But as a statement of difference (and 
that is what is intended) this will not do. So reported, the precepte 
of the old asceticism and the New Hedonism may be precisely the 
same. “ Be virtuous and you will be happy,” the one is made to 
say. “Be happy and you will be virtuous,” says the other; language 
that might be used, not in contradiction, but in corroboration, of 
whatever is meant by asceticism. For it may quite properly be taken 
as a proverbial or epigrammatic way of saying, “If you are happy you 
must needs be virtuous: it is the only sure means of happiness.” 
That, indeed, seams to be the natural meaning of the words, sinoe it 
is the one that is sanctioned by the experience of all civilised man- 
kind. No one has yet said that to choose happineagyapart from virtue 
(understanding by that the practice of what we know to be goodness 
and the avoidance of what we know to be badness) is the way to 
embrace both. Evidently this distinction needs re-drawing. 

A little farther, and we see to our distress that philosophy itself 
may be led away into helping a purpose by means of violent and 
most uncandid dialectice. The purpose is to oppose the New Hedon- ` 
ism (we soon learn what the cream of that is as it lies on Mr. Allen’s 
skimmer) to the social ethios adopted into every Obristian state; 
those which he attacks, however, being much older than Christianity, 
and as firmly held to-day where there is no acknowledgment of 
the Ohristian belief as where there is. In short, what he con-' 
fronta with his New Hedonism is our existing system of social 
morality, whether associated or not with what is sometimes called 
supernatural religion. But to brighten the cause of New Hedon- 
ism, which may quite fairly be called Oarcase Worship, he styles what 
he contrasts it with, “Asceticiam;” using the word in its meaning 
of mortification of the body. His justification for ao describing the 
social compact that prevails in England amongst other countries, is that 
it descends from ‘that stupid and hideous belief in a “ malignant and 
maleficent deity” which leads men to swing with hooks through 
their backs, to scourge themselves with thongs, and to live “ the love- 
leas, joylees life of prayer-meetings and chapel-going with the ‘ re- 
spectable English grocer.’” And so strongly does Mr. ‘Allen profess 
to hold this conception of our domestic ethics that he says of the 
representative grocer, ‘‘Once induce him to believe and onderstand 
that the universe is not governed by an omnipotent fiend who ‘ sends 
yin to heaven and ten to hell a’ for his glory,’ and he ceases to be an 
ascetic : he becomes a Hedonist.” But Mr. Allen has no right to 
the repellent word “ asceticism ” at either end of the story. Though 
they believe in God, the Ohristian folk of this land are rarely aware 
that they practice asceticiam in any form; and when they lose that 
belief they do not think any the leas of the virtue of self-sacrifice 
(which the New Hedonism abhors), or any the more of slip-knot 
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marriages, which, from this acconnt, comprehend the New Hed onist’s 
richest hopes. And philosophy is sadly drawn from ita natural habit 
_ when, for any purpose, it uses words which import violent meanings 
unwarranted by fact. 

The hedonism which declares that pleasure and pain “are and ever 
must be the sole guides of voluntary acta for all sentient beings, be 
they pigs or philosophers, saints or star-fish,” is intelligible and pro- 
_ bably defensible. We mark the word “voluntary,” which brings in 

the case of those who, under constraint of duty, pity, decency, or some 
other compelling sentiment not necessarily inspired by an omnipotent . 
fiend, refrain from doing what would please themselves sometimes. 
When pigs and philosophers, saints and star-fish are mentioned as 
amongst those who are brought irresistibly under hedonio rule, the 
reconciling thought occurs that each creature is of course guided by 
his own conceptions of pain and pleasure ; and that if the hedonism 
of the philosopher i is not demanded of the pig, neither is the hedonism 
of the pig demanded of the philosopher. On these terms, which 
admit that self-sacrifice and the painful performance of duty may have 
their pleasure for men and saints, though unattractive in the sty 
and avoided by atar-fishes, this is acceptable doctrine enough so far 
as it goes, especially as it goes aa far as this. In a world of perfect 
hedonism the pig’s motives for avoiding pain are not to operate against 
the enjoyment of pork; and should one man give way to the pleasure 
of going to the theatre naked—(why not? says Mr. Allen. “ The 
free Greek was not ashamed of sex, nor ashamed of his own body 
and its component members”)—should one man give himself the 
pleasure of going to the play in that .condition, there is nothing in 
hedoniem to withhold from another the delight of kicking him ont. 

But that.is not the New Hedoniam exactly. There is a New 
Radicalism, a New Journalism, and both have “ caught on” no less 
than the “ neurotic” novel writing which may be accomplished by 
the least neurotic persons, and for which the painter in’ my story has 
so noble an esteem. The philosopher whose name it would be un- 
civil to mention oftener than enough, thinks it time now that the 
New Hedonism were launched upon the public. He is mistaken in 
thinking it is at all a new thing, and equally.in error if he supposes 
(and he manifestly does) that till now it has lain in cherished idleness ' 
where a few jin de siècle savante plan the reformation of mankind: 
The New Hedonism is more ancient than philosophy itself. It may, 
be studied in the haunts of those animals which evolutionista believe 
to be the immediate progenitors of the. human race. Classic story 
preserves the names of several ladies, empreses and what not, whose 
lives were regulated on the fundamental principle of New Hedonism. 
The galleys of both ancient and modern times could always show a 
considerable percentage of practical New Hedonista. Our own gaols 
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have never been without a considerable number of the same philo- 
sophers; and they frequently make a representative appearance in. 
bankruptcy and other courts of justice, not as mere theorists and 
preachers, but as finished practitioners. The late Charles Peace (to. 
name but one) was a strenuous New Hedonist; and others have long 
been known to novel readers under the names of Tito Melema, 
Rebecca Sharp, and Barry Lyndon. It is an error, then, to suppose 
that there is anything new in the advanced principle which is reoom- 
mended as a substitute for the asceticism of Ohristian ethics. The. 
startling new thing is the recommendation of it to the public for, 
general adoption. 

But “ the rules of life which should govern a rational being in a 
world of matter and energy, undominated by a malignant supreme 
being, having been fully elucidated from the philosophic standpoint, 
the next thing to do,” Mr. Allen says, ‘‘is to sow the new truths 
broadcast amongst the people at large. We want preachers who will set 
forth the New Hedonism in all ita beauty and purity, and will contrast 
it with the ugly and soul-starving features of existing morality.” 

Is a motto wanted for -the propaganda? “A woman’sright 
woman ” has supplied one, and it is this: “ Self-development is greater . 
than self-sacrifice.” A perfect motto it is-called; but like the 
definition at the head of Mr, Grant Allen’s doctorial ‘‘ shooker,” it 
wanta explaining. What of self-development exactly? Is there 
anything in it, perchance, that St. Theresa woyld approve, as well as 
Tito Melema and Doll Tearsheet ? And what kind and what measure 
of self-sacrifice is intended when it is spoken of as inferior to “ self- 
development”? There is the soldier's self-sacrifice, the mother’s 
self-sacrifice, the son’s self-sacrifice—these and many other forms. 
All have their varying characters and degrees; at what point and in 
what kind, then, is any of them leas “great? than “self-development” 
would be for the soldier, the mother, or. the son? (Self-development !) 
To leave room for such questions as these is surely very unphilo- 
sophical, but not more so than to confuse all distinctions of self- 
sacrifice; a fault very remarkable in Mr. Allen, because most self- 
sacrifice, including such as we have named, is the work of the only 
God that he has any patience with-—Evolution. That it certainly is 
——the work of moral evolution; but in order that the New Hedonism 
may be fulfilled he brings all self-sacrifice eee into the a 
damnation of asceticism. 

. But with the abandonment of Christian ethics ai “the existing 
morality, " the “old devil-worshipping belief in self-sacrifice” will 
come to an end. Under the New Hedonist régime only the weaker 
brethren will ever sacrifice themselves for anything or anybody, and 
they will be careful never to do it much. Self-development, that 
totally different thing, will:be the aim of sil; and as a consequence— 
but a consequence of the second intention of course—-“ all will be 
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made stronger, and ganer, and wiser, ‘and better.” And self- 
development? Speaking in the general, to be self-developed is “‘ to 
be sound in wind and limb, to be healthy of body and mind, to be 
educated, to be emancipated, to be free, to be beautiful” ;. by attain- 
` Ing to which conditions all are happiar in themselves and more useful 
to others. At least upon the first sight, it certainly seems that there 
is nothing new in this either. A man may be an excellent Ohristian 
and yet take pains to be sound in wind and limb. He may be healthy 
of mind, healthy of body, educated, and even beautiful, without 
offending the present morality in the least. Yes! but consider all that 
is implied in never again submitting to self-sacrifice! How much 
more pains shall we be able to take with our bodies when they become 
the primal care, and when it is an article of religion to spend upon 
them the time and money, the indulgences, the industry which are 
now wasted on self-sacrifice for other people’s bodies, and even, 
perhaps, their mere peace of mind. . 

And what is meant by being emancipated, by being free? What 
emancipation and what freedom is there that is disallowéd by the social 
~ ethics which New Hedonism is to supplant ? 

Ah, now we come to the question——the question which no doubt has 
been suspected all along. Something is said, in connection with the 
new philosophy, about cultivating the intellect; the duty of getting 
rid of all prejudices, preconceptions, and dogmas; the equal duty 
of “ making ourselves acquainted with the universe about us,” and 
of fostering a taste for the beautiful, But all this is leather and 
prunella—manifest. Permission to do these things, and to tub, and 
to practise in the gymnasium, and even to share the unspeakably 
refining culture of gazing at “ the nude,” was ours before the New 
Hedonism was heard of by that name. The very curatea who serve 
their ‘‘ omnipotent fiend” day in and day out enjoy those liberties 
without rebuke from the existing morality. No, no. As soon as 
self-sacrifice has been disposed of, and self-development comes on for 
explanation, we see at once what the whole difference is between the 
ethics decried and the ethics commended. It has all to do with the 
- Sexual Instinct and Sexual Relations’ The whole purpose of the 
essay is to dwell lovingly on these. 

Of course: such is the tyranny of that taste, that fashion, which 
unhappy Mrs. Forrester has been constrained to yield to. Now under 
stress of one kind of persuasion (we know what it happens to be in that 
poor lady’s case) and now at the prickings’of another, they who would 
arrest attention as novelists, playwrights, and the like, are fain to go 
in for the Sexual Instinct, ita psychologies and physiologies frankly 
considered. It is greatly to be hoped that few philosophers will be 
drawn into the example, because, being scientific, they say things 
with a boldness which is even now forbidden to the stage and the 
circulating library. e 
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- If we say that the aforesaid instinct and the above-named relations 
are really all that Mr. Grant Allen sat down to write about, it is 
because he avows it. Hedonism here or hedonism there, that is the 
theme, and to deal with it in the plainest possible terms is the proud 
method. But perhaps the essay leads up to useful. and reasonable ~ 
conclusions? Not at all It could not have been written for the 
= conclnsions—+.¢., the changes which the New Hedonism demands in 
the regulation of Marital affairse—for they are manifestly hopeless and 
abeurd., 

“ I sing the sexual instinct!” Those worda do not actually occur, 
but the same thing is said in pages and pages of lyrical enthusiasm. 
“ Everything high and ennobling in our nature springs directly 
out of the sexual instinct,” which is certainly true in one. sense, 
because man cannot be anything of any kind without being born. 
That, however, is not the meaning here. “Everything high and’ 
ennobling in our nature springs directly out of the sexual instinct. 
Its alliance is .wholly with whatever is purest and most beautiful 
within uà,” a statement with no reserves against Inst in any form. ` 
“ Its subtle aroma pervades all literature.” “To it we owe the entire 
existence of our msthetic sense. From it springs the love of beauty, 
and around if all arta still circle as their centre.” “From sex arises 
everything that is noblest and loveliest in the world about us ; ” and 
“if we look around among the inferior animals, we ehall see that the 
germs of everything that is best in humanity took their rise with them 
‘in the sexual instinct.” To prove this, several pages are filled with 
a list of birds, beasta, fishes, and insecta which, having become 
sesthetic through the operation of the sexual instinct, originated all 
the beauty of the earth by sexual selection. It is a long, long list—. 
the flashmg blue of the dragon-fly, the peacock with its glancing 
plumage, the ball and socket ornament of the argus pheasant, the 
gunbirds in ruby and topaz, in chrysophrase and sapphire, the whip- 
poor-will and the bobolink with their mellifluonus voices——dozens, 
dozens! And after that, the flowers; which, though they cannot be. 
paid (slas I) to share the operative sexual instinct and have no ` 
eosthetic’ tastes of their own, and thongh it is not suspected that bees 
and other fertilising insecta are drawn to them for æethetio enjoy- 
ment, also come in. And then, again, the birds and insects which, 
by their struttings and gambollings in courting-time, laid the basis 
of the dance, “ and therefore, to a great extent, of the lyric, poetic, 
and dramatic faculty.” 

It is, perhaps, a tenable opinion that there is a vast deal of extra- 
vagance in all this; and if it be true that the sense of-music, of 
seemliness, of beauty, took its rise and was transmitted from the 
inferior animals, we may at least regret that: man comes from the 
wrong branch of animated nature. Weare not descended from birds, 
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neither from ieur and these. had almost a monopoly of the 


esthetic and lyrical sense. A long series of different creatures led 


up to our own’ immediate progenitors in the animal world, without . 


, Tansmitting much of that sense of heduty which “ pans out” in per- 


Sonal appearanoe, the gift of song, ar anything else that is lovely to 
eye or ear. There is no reason to believe that the particular monkey 
which fathered Man (according to ‘the Darwinian belief) was in any 
degree lyrical or æsthetio ; and though it is true that a kindred race 
of monkeys have developed by sexual selection a taste for colour, the 


| ‘colour is a disgusting blue on a ridiculous part of their persons. Mr. 


Allen may say that this is neither here nor there, or I should be inclined 
to go farther against this glorification of animalism, and point out 
that while, as he says, we owe to a certain instinctive appetite the 
entire existence of our ssthstic sense, there are whole populations of 
men and women where this instinct is as powerful and as. much 
cultivated as any hedonist can wish, and yet where sexual selection 
rans to absolute hideousness. 

But the ssthetic sentiment, the lave of beauty, literature, the arta, 


are notall thai we derive from this venerable source. The domestic 


affections arise from it. . The devotion of husband and wife, of sisters 
and brothers, of fathers to sons, of sons to fathers, are direct offshooots 
of the sexual instinct. Since-what we are we could not have been’ 
unless we had come into existence, this statement can be justified, I 
suppose ; but on’that ground, which is all that can be claimed for it, 
it was hardly worth making as an impressive discovery. And when 
Mr. Grant Allen bethought himself of these evolutionary productsa— 
the domestic affections, I mean—-he ought to have remembered some 
others ; and he ought, I think, to have treated them with the same 
reverence as the reat. 

Besides the things that are mentioned here as evolved from the 
object of New Hedonist worship, there is something to which it would 
be difficult to give a name inoffensive to hedonism. In ita refine- 
menta, it is sometimes called delicasy ; but the name for it in its 


` common and more robust forms is decency. I know from this paper 


inthe Fortnightly Review that the New Hedonist cannot listen to such 
words with patience. Hedonism denies that decency can have 
descended from that “ mother-sense af the affections and the methetic 
faculties,” sexual instinct, dnd fixes it on asosticiam: asceticism 
which ‘‘ hates the light ”-——“ hates painting and sculpture, nude limbs 
af classic nymphs, romance and poetry, the drama, the dance, and 
innocent love.” The tfuth is, however, that the evolutionary process 
has grown in the human mind, precisaly where the human mind has 


, attained to its greatest nobleness, a sense of Decency: which is most 


strongly marked: aa a sense of publio decency." Every hedonist is 
* These words, “ where the human mind has attained to ite greatest nobleness,” will 


A 
? 


A 
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‘acquainted with it, at the least by observation and from common 
report. He must feel that in itself it is a kind of wstheticiam. He 
cannot be insensible that it is of the nature of cleanliness and that it 
adds a grace to life. No doubt it insista on secrecy and silence where 
there is really nothing wrong (but where, for that matter, there 
is really nothing right in discussion and exposure), and perhaps 
hedonista and the like think thére must be something essentially — 
hypocritical in this insistency. That, however, is mere prejudice 
sprung from the insidious authority which words acquire in many 
minds. In short, it cannot be doubted by anv evolutionist in his , 
more serious moments that the sense of décency is both a moral and 
an sesthetic advance in the development of man from the inferior 
animals. Its place and its nature are marked by the fact that- 
amongst ourselves the violation of public decency is a certain sign of 
a coarse brain and a brutish character; while by all who are witnesses 
of the act or hearers of .the word it is felt like a blow. No shock 
to any gentleman’s most precious sstheticism is half so severe or 
falla as so unnatural a stroke. 

Then why should Mr. Allen—distinguished evolutionist as he is, , 
too—-why should he allow himself to forget this sense or deliberately . 
to offend it? Supposing all true that he saya and sings about the 
‘sexual instinct, what then? Did he wish to inorm the publio that 
but for this instinct there would have been ‘no nothink,” he could 
have accomplished his desire in one unnecessary. but inoffensive page. 
What he chooses to do, in obedience to some literary prompting (it 
would be ridiculous to call it philosophical), is to elevate an animal 
appetite into an object of positive worship. Under the New 
Hedonism, indeed, it is to take the place of “the omnipotent fiend ” 
invented by that ascetio people the Jéws. This is made olear, as the 
most desirable thing for mankind. The justice and the besuty of 
the substitution are the theme of pages of half-lyrical prose, studded 
with sentences and paragraphs rudely offensive to another instinct, 
which, whatever Mr. Allen-may think of it, marks an evolutionary 
_ revolt against brutality and makes for wholesomeneas in human 
life: the Decency Instinct, I mean. Were I asked to give some mee- 
sure of the offence I should say this, and the offender would concur 
with me: If a man were to address the company at a dinner- 
table (say at an hotel table. d'hôte, which’is public in much the same ` 
sense that a Review is) in the language that is used here, he would 


at once raise a retort of “ Hellas,” where mind was so very great, and where ‘‘the 
barbarian who shunned to show himself in the palestra as ths gods had fashioned him 
was despised.” But the glorification of the practice of going naked in public becanse 
it was done in Hellas is very poor stuff, quite without maniiness and entirely belonging 
to the puerile, the affected, the artificial in æstheticism. That the Greeks saw no 
shame in the practice does not make it of divine example: the best Greeks saw no 
shame {in other prectices which the most advanced Britlsh hedonism would condemn 
as vile, whatever it might have to say about the infallible beauty of their origin. 
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certainly’ be bidden ont of the room, aad would Eroneny be thrown 
out. 

“ But is there; then, no good and sensible TER anywhere in this 
discourse on ‘New Hedonism’?” Its author may allege that there 
is, painting to the argument that only those men and women who 
are strong, healthy, well-formed, good-looking, and of sane stock 
should be allowed to perpetuate the human race, Many artistic and 
humane considerations commend that familiar suggestion. Though, 
indeed, it is frequently seen that parents of mean physique and 
. unlovely countenance have strong and comely sons, and though a 

. Physiological Police would often be pussled to decide when a small 
plain man should be restrained as having no chance of stout and 
personable progeny, it.is not a doubtful matter that many a marriage 
is foreknown to be a wrong to humanity through tHe perpetuation of 
disease, poverty, and pain. To declare against unions of this gort, as 
Mr. Allen does in one part of his hedonic composition, is more than 
right; but then such marriages may be assailed even to the last 
point of indignation without any affront to public decency. It is not 
in.the least degree needful for that purpose to keep up a pointed 
reference to “members” and “ functions,’ and to dwell on the 
sweetness of admitting them to conversation and display. 

' That, however, is pert of the doctrine of the New Hedonism, the 
central cult of which is what we know; and oh! it is so very far 
from being new! Mr. Allen has probably seen the symbols of it on 
ancient temples in Incia and elsewhere. For practical guidance in 
the conduct of life there is the yet more ancient motto (it was the 
first formula of intelligent brutalism), ‘ Self-development is greater 
than self-gacrifice”: the precise signification of which is revealed by 
the fact that New Hedonists “ take no stock ” in the self-development 
that comes of self-sacrifice—-a distinctly spiritual sort, and almost 
entirely without sesthetic charm. As an active principle, the New 
Hedonism seems to have discovéred no other business than a thorough 
change in the relations of the sexes, One of ita branches we have 
already glanced at. No one is to mate with anybody else who fais 
to come up to the right standard for beauty, stature, and so forth: 
the strictest celibacy is | to be that person’s fortune, and he is not. to 
find in it (though | here be mysteries indéed) any of the sonl-starving 
consequences of “ sgceticiam.” But, on the other hand, those who are 
considered or who consider themselves hedonically fit for marriage 
and here we drop clean into the region of the most appreciated 
novel-writing———are to marry under much more liberal conditions 
than are now allowed. ‘ Loveless unions” (here they are again !) 
“loveless unions” are not to stand good. ‘‘ The chance mnion of 
two unfit persons” will not be considered binding. All’marriage is 
to be subject to fast-and-loose regulations—of course, with a particular 
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view to the sanctity of family life and the physical and moral welfare 
of children. 

There is a great: deal more, but it is all as far away from possi- 
bility as any condition of human life in these islanda that can be, 
pictured. Then why this disquisition, which seems to have needed 
such extremely bold treatment and so much nudity of language? 
When I ask myself the question, as every reader of the Fortnightly 
article must (especially as “the New Hedonism ” itself is as obscure 
an existence to most of us’as Mra. Harris was to Betsy Prig), again I 
am forced to think of the only vogue for novels, and remember the 
joyful line by which a publisher sought attention to one of these 
productions. His advertisement was headed in large black letters : 


“This is an audacious book. ?— Dimes. 


Have I written too roughly? If Mr. Allen thinks so, I T he 
will consider that, on behalf of sentiments which at the worst are only 
Philistine, I have allowed myself a little of i own extreme eee 
ness of opinion and expression. 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


DISESTABLISHMENT. 


f 


e Est 


I.—THE CHURCH AND NONCONFORMITY IN WALES. 


promised introduction of a Bill for the disestablishment of 

the Welsh Ohurch seems to furnish a fitting occasion for a brief 
review of the relative positions occupied by the Church and Nonoon- 
formity in Wales. The doctrinaires on either side, the uncompromising 
advocates as well as the extreme opponents of the principle of State- 
- Ohurchism, will deny, of course, that that principle is affected one way 
or the other by the comparative strength or weakness of the Establish- 
ment, But in this country great constitutional questions are not decided 
on grounds of abstract principle only. Englishmen, at any rate, will 
need to be convinced, before voting for disestablishment, that the ory 
for it is the offspring of a genuine and permanent demand on the part 
‘of the mass of the Welsh people, and that the Church in Wales is in | 
such a position of inferiority with respect to other religious bodies aa to 
render her continued existence as an Hetablishment an anomaly and an 
injustice. ‘This position of affairs the Ohurch party have not been slow to 
recognise, and they have accordingly laboured with much ingenuity to 
prove to the English public that the Church in Wales is not in such 
a decided numerical minority as has been supposed, and that she is 
now making extraordinary progress; that at heart the Welsh are still 
genuinely attached to the Ohurch; that Nonconformity, on the other 
hand, is a mere passing phase in the religious life of Wales, and is 
already losing its hold on the Welsh people; and that, the spread of 
a knowledge of English in the Principality will hasten the ultimate 
triumph of the Ohurch. I propose in this article to examine the 
above points in detail, and to show that Welsh Nonconformity, so far 
from being a mere accident of Welsh history, is the natural and 
spontaneous expression of the religions life of Wales; that the Non- 
‘ conforming bodies embrace the vast majority of the religious population 
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of Wales; that they are not decreasing, but, on the contrary, making 
rapid and constant progress; that they have been conspicuoualy 
successful among the English-speaking “population of Wales; and 
that the spread of the English language has told more in favour of 
_ ‘Nonconformity and Liberalism than of Toryiam and the Church. 

The apologista of the Church are, of course, unable to deny the 
fact of the present preponderance of Nonconformity in Wales. But 
they appeal from. the present to the past, especially to the condition 
of things which existed in the seventeanth century, when the masa of 
the Welsh people were contained within the pale of the Establishment. 
The Church, say they, was then the Ohurch of the Welsh people; 
give her time, and she will still retrieve her position. Let us examine 
this contention for a moment, The historical facts are simple. The 
actession of the Tudors to the English throne not only bound ‘the 
destinies of Wales to those of England, but reconciled the Welsh 
people to a Ohurch towards which they had previously showh frequent 
signs of disaffection. The change involved by the Protestant Reform- 
ation was accomplished quietly in Wales, as any change recommended 
or imposed by a Tudor Sovereign would have been,.and until the 
‘beginning of the eighteenth century the mass of the Welsh people 
remained formally attached to the Church of England. . But the 
acoeptance of the reformed doctrines by the Welsh ‘of. the .sixteenth 
century was at best only passive; the heart of the people was not 
stirred by any intensity of religious conviction such.as we. know the 
`~ Welsh nature to be capable of. The real spiritual. awakening, came 
two centuries lster. Under the preaching of Daniel Rowlands and 
Howel Harris a great wave of religious feeling swept cver the Prin- 
cipality. The great mass of the Welsh people came more or- less 
directly under the influence of the revival, the effects of which have 
lasted down to our own day. It is not too much to say that the 
Methodist movement occupies a place in the history of Walea hardly 
dnferior to that which is taken by the Protestant Reformation in the 
‘history of England. Attempts are often made tc claim the credit of 
the Methodist movement for the Ohurch on the ground that it 
originated within the Church, and. that its first leaders were Church- 
men. The Roman Catholic Ohurch might almost as fairly.cldim the 
credit of the Protestant movement on, the ground that it originated 
within her pale and that Martin Luther was a monk. The point of 
importance is not the origin of the movement but the. attitude of the 
‘Church towards it; and the attitude assumed by the -Ohurch in. the 
persons of her responsible rulers was one of cold indifference. or 
‘andisguised hostility. On the other hand, the Methodists found 
among the older Nonconformists the ready .sympsthy -and.. oo- 
-operation which was denied them by the Ohurch. Such a situation 
‘oould have but one logical issue. - The inevitable.end came when the 
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Methodists overcame their lingering scruples and finally separated 
from a Church with which they had so little in common. Thus, by 
her attitude towards the national awakening the Anglican Church 
‘forfeited all claim she may before have possessed to the position of 
a national Church in Wales. i 

Welsh Nonconformity, on the other hand, is the natural 
offspring and heir of the religious movement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. That movement strengthened every religious body in Wales 
except the Church. At the beginning of last century Nonconformity 
was almost non-existent in Wales. A century after Howel Harris 
began’ to preach a distinguished Welsh Churchman was able to 
declare that the Welsh had become “a nation of Dissenters.” For 
the last hundred years, at any rate, Nonconformity has practically had 
the training of the national life of Wales. It has revived the 
national literature; it has, especially, enriched the hymnology’ of 
Wales with productions of which any people might be proud; by ite 
‘splendid system of Sunday schools it prepared the way for the 
‘modern educational movement: it has' given the Welsh people a 
training in the duties of citizenship such as only democratic Ohurches 
could (have given; and, finally, it has contributed much to awaken 
that spirit of enthusiastic local patriotism which is one of the most 
hopeful features in the life of modern Wales. The years of Non- 
conformist predominance have been the most eventful years of Welsh 
history. We may fairly ask, therefore, whether Nonconformity hag 
not greater historic claims upon the national allegiance of Wales than 
a Ohurch of which it oan only be said that she retained her hold 
upon the Welsh people in times of spiritual apathy but lost it when 
the national conscience was aroused. 

Let us now turn to the actual position of religious parties in 
Wales at the present time. ) 

Much jubilation was some time ago expressed in Church circles 
when an enterprising Churchman undertook to show that according 
to the Nonconformists’ own Year-books ‘their adherenta did not 
number more than half the population of Wales. But this method 
of reckoning by adherents can give at best only very unoertain resulta, 
The Year-books of the Baptists and Wesleyans, to say nothing of less 
important bodies, make no returns of adherente. They do return, 
however, the number of communicanta, and the number of adherenta 
was arrived at in the case just mentioned by the somewhat arbitrary 
method of multiplying the number of communicants in each body by 
2:2. This mode of reckoning may or may not give approximately 
accurate resulta; for my own part, I am inclined to think it unfair 
to bodies such as the Baptists and the Wesleyans, with whom, 
the test of membership is somewhat exacting. At any rate, it is 
incorrect to assume, as is constantly done, that .the estimate arrived 
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at by this method is one for which the Nonconformist bodies them- 
selves are responsible. Moreover, the practical question is, not what 
proportion the Nonoonformista form of the total population of Wales, 
which comprises, of course, a considerable margin of persons who 
cannot be reckoned as belonging either to Church or Chapel, for the 
simple reason that they attend neither, but what proportion they 
form of the total worshipping population of the Principality. In 
other words, what ia the numerical proportion between Churchmen 
and Nonoconformista ? In-order to ascertain this proportion we must 
leave the question of adherents in the nebulous region to ‘which it 
properly belongs, and take as our basis of comparison the official 
returns of communicants furnished by the various religious bodies, 
both Nonconforming and Established. These returns are not open to 
the criticism which has been so freely levelled against returne or 
estimates of adherenta. They are not mere estimates in the case of 
the Nonconformista, being for the most part compiled from the roll 
kept by each congregation of its own members or comniunjcanta 
The margin of possible. error is therefore extremely narrow ; and the 
‘returns can only be impugned on the ground of wholesale falsification 
by the individual congregations. Moreover, it is worth while observing 
- that, in the case of the Calvinistic Methodista and Wesleyans, an 
effective check is kept upon any tendency to overstatement of the | 
number of communicants by the fact that contributions for connax- 
ional purposes are fixed in socordance with the number of members 
returned, The teturns of Ohurch communicants, on the other hand, 
purport to be only estimates ; but we may probably aasume that they 
do not err on the side of understatement. 

I take my figures in every case from the latest published returns 
of the various bodies. In 1882-3 the estimated number of Ohurch 
communicants in the four Welsh dioceses, as given in the “ Official 

*Year-book of the Ohurch of England” for 1894, was 114,885. If 
‘ we allowed for the parishes that made no return, this number would 
be raised to 118,756. But for purposes of comparison with the 
figures of the Nonconformist bodies, we have to make allowance for 
the fact that the boundaries of the four dioceses are slightly wider 
than those of the Principality itself. In 1891 the population of 
the four dioceses exceeded that of Wales and Monmouthshire by 
10,070. We shall therefore not be dealing unfairly with the Ohurch 
if we put the total number of her communicants in Wales and 
Monmouthshire at 117,900, or 6°6 per cent. of the whole population. 
To’ ascertain the number of Nonconformist communicants I have 
consulted the official returns of the Calvinistic Methodiste, Baptists, 
, and Wesleyans (including the smaller bodies of Arminian Methodists), 
These returns cover a8 nearly as possible the same period of time as 
those of the Ohurch. In thb case of the Independents we have no 
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later returns than those fnrnished by Dr. Thomas in 1891, and 
published by him in his “ History of the Ohurches.” Adding together 
_ the figures derived from these various sources, we obtain an aggregate 
of 887,571, or 21:8 per cent. of the whole population of Wales and 
Monmonthshire.* It should be noted that this total contains no 
estimate for the Unitarians, Scotch Presbyterians, Plymouth Brethren, 
' Quakers, Salvationista, and other bodies, many of which are well 
represented in various parta of Wales: nor for Roman Oastholics, of — 
whom there are many in the great towns of the South. I have not 
been able to obtain exact returns of the membership of these bodies, 
and I therefore prefer to exclude them from consideration altogether, 
rather than give an estimate which would interfere with the precise 
character of my statistics. Oonfining our attention, then, to the 
principal Nonconformist bodies, we are now in a position to say that 
of the whole number of communicants we have been considering the 
Church possesses 28-4 per cent., and the great Nonoonforming bodies 
76°6 per cent. It will, of course, be borne in mind, that if the other 
bodies of Protestant Dissenters and the Roman Catholics were bronght 
into the calculation this ratio would be appreciably altered. 

It is often asserted by a certain class of Weleh Church defenders 
that the Church is at any rate stronger than any individual denomina- 
tion in Wales. Tho returns of communicants furnish a convenient 
test of the truth of this assertion. According to this test it appears ` 
that, as compared with the four great denominations, the Ohurch is 
leas numerous than the Calvinistic Methodists and the Independents, 
but more numerous than the Baptista and consitlerably ahead of the 
Wealeyans. Those who make light of the fact (if fact it be) that 
only one-half of the population of Wales sre Nonconformists would 
also do well to’ compare the position occupied by Nonconformity in 
` ‘Wales with that of the National Church in England. It may bea 
new discovery to them that, judged by the same test of number of 
communicants, there are two Nonconfarmist denominations in Wales, 
each of which is stronger relatively to the population than the 
National Church is in England, and one other which falls short of 
being as strong only by a small fraction per cent. To those who 
realise that the majority of the people of England are outaide all the 
Churches, it will appear a most remarkable fact that in Wales the 
Nonconformists should have succeeded in bringing as many as half 
the population under-their direct influence. No more striking 
testimony could be. desired than this as to the extraordinary work 
which they have done for their fellow-countrymen, It would be safe 
to say that in no other country of Weatern Europe is the proportion 

~ In fairness to Walsh Nonoonformists I o int out that the above fi 
does not allow for the increase of the Indepen ape y since 1890: nor have I 


any abcount of the “members on trial” returned by several bodies, though the 
majority of them would probably be communicants, 
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of persons directly associated with some form of religion 80 great as 
in Wales. 

We come now to the -question of the ampara progress of the 
Church and Nonconformity. There is no doctrine more, assiduously 
preached from Ohurch Defence platforms than that the Dissenting 


bodies are dwindling in numbers, or at any rate not increasing. The 


Church, we are given to understand, is engaged on a great proselytis- 
ing mission; she is going forward by leaps and bounds, while the 
Nonconformists are at best stationary ; and it will take no long time, 
say twoor three generations, to gather the whole of the religious 
Welsh into her fold. Such is the parrot-tale repeated with undoubt- 
ing good faith by scores of good people in Hngland, who have never 
taken the trouble to ascertain the facts. Whoever invented this 
astounding legend has much to answer for, since it stands in absolute 


contradiction to all the available facta. That the Church has now, 


begun to take her fair share in .the work of evangelising the 
unreclaimed masses of Walea, I for one am thankful to acknowledge 
though I disclaim all sympathy with efforts to proselytise Nonconfor-» 
mists. But that the progress of the Church has been accompanied 
by any depression or decline among the Nonoonformists, is a pro- 


position which rests on no basis of proof. Partial and local’ 


decreases, consequent for the most part on decreases in popula- 


tion, there have been of course, and of these the very most has been, 


made by the lynx-eyed critics of Welsh Nonconformity ; but that is 
a very different matter from the general and serious decline which 
alone would justify the language used by some of the most prominent 
of Ohurch Defenders, Let us go a littl more into detail I 


presume that the last twenty years may safely be taken as the | 
period during which the progress of the Ohurch in Wales has 


been most marked. “How has Nonconformity fared during the same 
period of time? I find that in 1872 the number of communicanta 
returned by the Calvinistic Methodists was. 95,195; in 1892 the 
number returned was 189,648, an increase of 46°7 per cent.“ The 
Baptista increased their number of communicants during the same 
period from 62,887 to 97,242, or 4'6: per cent, The number of 
members returned by the Wealeyans in 1872 was 22,895; in 1892 
this number had risen to 30,824, an increase of 87-6 percent. I 
have no returns showing the increase among the Independents for the 
same period, but if their increase during those twenty years was at the 
same Tate as during a part of that period, 1882-1890, we have every 
right to conclude that the Nonconformists, as a whole, have increased 
not less than 38 per oent. during the last twenty years. This is a truly 
remarkable record of progress, when it is remembered that these twenty 


years have seen a considerable influx of English people into Wales, : 


: The figures, both for 1872 and 1892, include some churches over the English border. 


“a 


~~ 
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and consequently an increase in the use of the English language, for 
which the Nonconformista are supposed to have been comparatively 
ill-prepared. - We are not altogether without materials for forming 
an .opinion as to the relative progreas of the Church and Nonconformity 
during the last forty years. An official census of attendants dn reli- 
giote worship was taken in 1851, and the number of .persgns present 
et the most numerously attended services on the census Sunday in 
Wales was_as follows : l 
Ohurchmen . .  « 182,940 or 21-5 per cent 
Nonoonformiste (exclusive) , S 
of Roman E l E O POE 
These figures are taken from the abstract of Horace Mann’s “Official 
Report to the Registrar-General on Religious Worship in England and 
Wales,” p. 142. The general accuracy of the returns was vouched for 
by Lord Palmerston in the House of Commons, and I am not aware 
that the friends of the ‘Church have ever complained that their numbers . 
were over-eatimated. Let me now remind my readers that the 


_ present proportion between Church and Nonconformist communicants 


was shown above to be as 76°6 to 23:4 per cent., and that this pro- 
portion is exclusive of several bodies included in Horace Mann’s 
returns, to say nothing of important bodies of later growth, such as the: 
Salvationists. A comparison of these figures certainly does not convey 
the impression that the Ohuroh has greatly bettered her position, 
relatively to the Nonconformist bodies, during the laat forty odd years. 

We do not doubt, of course, the perfect sincerity with which the 
Church announces her intention of making short work of Nonoon- 


l formity in Wales; only we cannot help wondering when the process 


of absorption is going to begin. Haye the enthusiastic gêntlemen: 
who talk so lightly of “ bringing all the religious people of Wales 
into the unity of the Church” ever calonlated how many centuries 
it would take her at her present rate of progress to get level with 
the Nonconformists, to say ee of absorbing them into her 
system ? 

. One of the commonest E T Ohurch party is that 
‘the spread of Hnglish in the Principality benefit the Church at the 
expense of Nonconformity. Such a contention, of course, cuts away 
the ground from under the feet of those who insist that the 
Anglican Ohurch ig before all things the Ohurch of the Welsh: 
nation. If -the success of. the Church depends on the Anglicisa- 


_ tion of the Welsh people, surely the less said about her national 


character the: better. But is it the fact that the English language 
has hitherto proved such a-potent ally to the cause of the’ 


. Church? We already possess-ample materials for forming a judg- 


ment, , According to the.Linguistic Census taken in 1891-there were 
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in that year 759,416 persons over two years of age in Wales and 
Monmouthshire who could not speak Welsh. Of that number no leas 
than 544,145 resided in Monmouthshire and Glamorganshire, the 
greater part of which counties are comprised within the diocese of 
Liandaff. In other words, at least 60 per cent. of the population of 
the diocese, of Llandaff speak nothing but English. If then it be 
‘true that the Ohurch is more suocesafal with the English than with 
the Welsh population it is in the diocese of. Llandaff that we should: 
. expect to find the fact most conclusively demonstrated. What is the 
actual state of the case? -Out of a total population of 799,376 in the 
diocese.of Llandaff (I' quote the figures of 1891) only 87,987 are 
returned in the current iseue of the Church Year-book as communicants 
in the Ohurch of England. This is a smaller number, even allowing for 
the non-returning parishes, than those returned as communicants either 
in the Independent or in the Baptist churches of Glamorgan alone. 
The diocese of St. David’s, though for the most part Welsh-speaking, 
_oontains some considerable districts where nothing bat English is 
spoken—namely the south of Pembrokeshire, Radnor, and East 
Breconshire. Are these districts specially distinguished for zealous 
Churchmanship? On the contrary, we have the testimony of the 
Bishop of, the diocese himself that of twenty-two'churches in the 
diocese in which the Holy Communion is administered less often than 
once a month, ‘it is remarkable that nearly half .... are in the 
small county of Radnor, and nearly half the remainder in that -of 
Pembroke ; the former wholly, and the latter to a very great extent, 
an English-speaking county” (“ Charge,” 1889, p. 29). Brecknock, 
again, is a county in which the English language has of late made 
very remarkable progresa, yet we are told by the able Welsh 
correspondent of the Times that he has not “any hesitation in saying 
"that, in Breconshire at any rate, if the fate of the Establishment were 
decided by plebiscite, men would vote for ita abolition” (“ Letters from 
Wales,” 1887-8, republished 1889, p. 257). In the face of evidence 
such aa this, it will scarcely -be contended that in the comnties we have 
mentioned the Church has reaped the splendid advantages which are 
promised her as'a result of the extended use of the Hinglish tongue. 
But these counties contain nearly six-sevenths of the entire English 
monoglot population of Wales. What pomible justification, there- 
fore, can there be for the doctrine so diligently preached’ by the 
apostles of Church Defence that the spread of the English language ` 
over the whole of Wales will ensure the triumph of the Ohurch over 
Dissent ? i 
The reply may possibly be made that, weak as the Ohurch is among 
the English population of Wales, the Nonoonformists are still weaker. 
That is an assertion which: no one intimately acquainted with the 
English parts of the Principality could hear without a mile ; but it 
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is necessary to treat it seriously, because it has bean made by respon- 
sible persons who ought to know better. The writer of an article on 
the Welsh Ohurch question in the Quarterly Review for January 1890, 

actually goes so far as to assert that it is only to the Welsh that the 

Nonconformists address themselves! Another accredited champion of 
the Ohurch is convinced that the Nonconformists minister to no more. 
than one-tenth of the English population of Wales. Owing to the 

fact that the religious bodies do not as a rule distinguish in their 

official returns between Welsh and English communicants, we are 

without means of estimating precisely the comparative position of the 

Ohurch and Nonconformity among the English population. We are 

therefore thrown back upon sources of information which cannot pre- 

tend to the same amount of authority as official statistics, but will 
nevertheless be sufficient to convince any candid mind of the baseless- 
ness of the assertions sometimes made as to the weaknesa of Dissent. 
in the English districta. Out of a mass of available facta, I select 

the case of Oadoxton-Barry, a town which has sprung up almost 

entirely during the past few years, and is consequently inhabited for 

the most part by English-speaking immigrants. The South Wales - 
Star, in 1891, and again in 1892, counted the number of attendants 
on divine service on a particular Sunday at all the churches and 
chapels in the place. The following is a summary of the results, as 
published in that paper : 


All Oauses : 
Welsh and English. Welsh only. 
1891. 1892. 1891. 1892. 
Ohurch i . 958 . 1049 poi BL aa 86 
Protestant Nonconformists . 8469 ... 4858 sis 682 ... 1268 
Roman Catholics . i . 255 ... 264 se — n — 


f 


These figures are the more remarkable, as before the development of 
the town the Ohurch was in undisputed possession of the ground, as 
far as provision for English-speaking people was concerned. I do not 
quote the case of Barry because I believe it to be in any sense unique, 
but because the figures have already been before the public, and their 
accuracy has, I understand, not been shaken. A few months’ ago 
I undertook some private investigations, with a view of satisfying 
myself as to the relative positions of the Church and Nonoonformity 
in the more English portions of the Principality, especially in those 
which contained a large proportion of English immigrants. I sought 
information for this purpose from: the most trustworthy persons I 
could find, without regard to sect or party. The result of my 
inquiries was to convince me that in the rapidly growing industrial 
districta the Nonconformists, owing to the greater elasticity and free- 
dom with which they adapted themselves to their surroundings, were 
leaving the Ohurch far in the rear. In more settled communities 
VOL. LXV. 2X 
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the preponderance of Dissent was less striking, bat still sufficiently 
great to leave no doubt as to the fact that in the English districte as 
a whole the Church was distanced very considerably by the Noncon- 
formist bodies. These conclusions are confirmed by such information 
as is obtainable from Nonconformist statistics of membership. The 
English churches of tbe Oslvinistic Methodists show a greater pro- 

portionate increase than the Welsh. ‘The English Wesleyans have 
increased during the last twenty ySara more than 50 per cent. I have 
no separate statistics of the progress made by the English sections 
of the Baptista and Independenta, but havem no reason to doubt that 
it has been equally satisfactory.” 

The notion that the spread of Englieh is fatal to the ai of 
Nonconformity is so widespread and persistent that ib is worth while — 
to attack it from yet another side. What has the extended use of 
English done for the Church in the political sphere? It is a sufficient 
answer to this question to point out that during the last quarter of a 
century the use of the English language has extended in Wales to 
an almost unprecedented extent, and yet it is precisely during this 
quarter of a century that the change has taken place, which has 
transformed Wales from astrongly Tory to an overwhalmingly Radical 
country. As a knowledge of the English language has spread in 
Wales, the demand for Disestablishment has grown, until at the last 
General Election, which, aa the leader of the Conservative party has 
admitted, turned in, Wales almost exclusively upon the Church ques- 
tion, thirty-one out of thirty-four members were returned from 
Wales and Monmouthshire, pledged to the hilt to vote for the sever- 
ance of the Ohurch from the State. A detailed examination of the 
resulta of the General Election serves to confirm the impression that 
on the whole the recent progreas of the English language has been 
distinctly unfavourable to the interests of the Ohurch. The most 
overwhelming Liberal majorities were obtained in constituencies like 
Merthyr Tydvil and West Monmouthshire, where the English language 
is making decided headway. On the other hand, some of the nar- 
rowest majorities were obtained in decidedly Welsh constituencies, 
such as the Carnarvon and Carmarthen Boroughs. The following 
table will perhaps assist the reader in forming an accurate idea of the 
state of opinion in the more English and the more Welsh consti- 
tuencies respectively. The constituencies are divided into threo - 
classes, according to the extent of the prevalence of the English 
language, s point on which the recently published returns of the 


* An interesting side-light is thrown on the question of the influence of the Rn 
language upon Welah Nonoonformity, as well as upon the general question of the pre- 
derance of Nonconformity among the Welsh, by the proporaton of Welsh chapels 
‘och urches among the Welsh population resident in England, Ju by the distriot 
about Liverpool and Birkenhead, in all respects a typical district, Welsh chapels are 
to Welsh churches in the proportion of fifteen to one. l ' 
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Linguistic Consns enable us to cade with approximate acouracy 
, Clssa I. ia composed of constituencies (viz, the four divisions of 
Monmouthshire, Pembroke (county and boroughs) and Radnor, Cardiff 
district and South Glamorgan), where English monoglots number over 
60 per cent. Olass IL. comprises the constituencies which contain 
from 80 to 60 per cent of English monoglots. These are Hast 
Denbigh, Denbigh (boroughs), Flint (county and boroughs), Montgo- 
mery (county and boroughs), Brecknock, East, Mid and Weat 
Glamorgan, Merthyr Tydvil, Swansea (town and district). Olass ITI. 
contains the rest of the constituencies—vixz, all those in which the 
English mbnoglot element is less than 30 per cent. In the case of 
each constituency I bave taken my figures from the resulta of the 
last contested election : 


Cage I. 
Liberal. Conservatives. Total, 
Pol, . : . 4£),826 ... 82,808 ... 72,684 
Percentage . i 5565 44°54. 100 
Oxrass IT, oo 
Poll ‘ ; . 68,947 ... 81,928 ... 90,870 
Percentage. : 6L9 a BDI os. 100 
Oxnass HL l 
Poll . A . 45,109 ... 26,012 ... 71,121 
Percentage . : 76-6 oes 28-4 .. 100 


The lesson iagh by these figures seems to be that in a few con- 
stitnencies in which the English language has been prevalent for many 
generations or centuries, or in which there is a large element of 
immigrant English, the Liberal majorities fall below the average, but 
that in those constituencies where the population is preponderatingly 
Welsh, and the English language of comparatively recent introduc- 
tion, Liberalism ig stronger than it is anywhere else in Wales. This 
result is of course fatal to the pretensions of the Church party. 

Enough has been said above to show that the statements of the 
Charch party as to the alleged numerical decline of the Nonconformists 
have no basis other than the wish which is father to the thought. 
Allegations of spiritual decline are more difficult to meet because of 
their greater vagueness. It is true that much of the intense religious 
fervour which marked the early daya of Welsh Nonconformity has 
evaporated. It was perhaps impossible that it should survive under 
the altered conditions of modern life. At any rate, if it has left the 
Nonconformist bodies, it has certainly not taken refuge in the Estab- 
lished Church. A different type of religion is growing up in Wales, 
as elsewhere—a type-less transcendental and lees subjéctive—but on 
that very account all the better suited to the social and religious needs 
of the. present time. It.is to the credit of the Nonconformists in 
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Wales that they have not attempted to stand too rigidly in the old 
paths, that they have not suffered themselves to be bound by a too 
superstitious reverence for worn-out traditions, but have striven to 
adapt their methods and their attitude to the altered ciroumstances of 
their own age. Except in the view of those who insist on confound- 
ing form with substance, this involves no loss of spirituality. It is 
doubtless inevitable that times of sectarian conflict, however necessary 
they may be in the development of religious freedom, should bring 
with them some lowering of spiritual life to all concerned. But when 
‘Ohurchmen allege that spirituality is deserting the Nonconformist 
Churches of Wales, and that religion amongst Nonconformista is 
becoming confounded with politics, they are» using argumentative 
weapons which may be turned with fatal force against themselves. 


| For example, the Nonconformista are frequently accused of preaching 


politics, . As a matter of fact, however, the introduction of politics 
into the pulpit is a most exceptional thing among the Nonconformists 
of Wales; indeed, as far as the writer's personal experience goes, and 
this is confirmed by the testimony of some of the most representative 
of Welsh Nonoonformists, it does not ocour at all; but it would 
appear to be by no means so rare among Ohurchmen.* ‘The truth is, 
that this notion of spiritual decadence among Nonconformista, con- 
sequent upon their supposed excessive absorption in politica, is among 
the standing delusions of thé Church party in Wales. In a speech 
delivered by the Bishop of Llandaff in 1857 may be found the same 
conception of Welsh Dissent as a spent force; the same allegations of 
spiritual decline; the same unfounded notion that Nonoonformity in 
Wales was wasting its. strength on purely political aims, Doubtless 
many Ohurchmen, who shared the views of the amiable and worthy 
Bishop, comforted themselves then, as now, with the thought of the 
speedy dissolution of Welsh Nonoonformity. Yet since that time 
Nonconformity has won some of ita greatest triumphs in Wales, and 
it occupies to-day a position of influence such as forty years ago could 
scarcely have bean dreamed of. Facta such as these may well make 
us heattaté to believe that the future of Nonconformity in Wales will 
‘be leas successful than its past. 

It may be freely admitted that many N onconformist ministers do, 
in their individual capacity, take a prominent part in politics. They 
do sgo in virtue of their undoubted right as British citizens, and 
because they see no reason why the work of instructing the electors in 
their political’ duties should become.the monopoly of the squire, the 
parson, and the ladies of the Primrose League. Some of them are 
men of very great ability, who naturally possess a considerable influ- 
ence. Itis a cue of the Tory party to talk as though these meh. 
wielded a perfectly despotic power over the wills and consciences of 

* Seo Rock, May 26, 1898, quoted inthe Trashodydd for Novamber, 
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their congregations, To hear the wild talk about the “ chapel screw,” 
which appears in some Conservative papers at the time of a Welsh 
election, one would imagine that the Nonconformist ministers of Wales 
were armed with nothing short of the excommunicatory tarrors of the 
Romish Ohurch. ‘The fact is, of cocrse, that under the democratic 
systems of Welah Nonconformity a minister has absolutely no means 
of applying the ‘‘ sorew” to his congregation, and has no influence 
over them but such as is the result of personal character and ability. 
It would not indeed be difficult to confute the detractors of Noncon- 
formity out of their own mouths. If it be a question of exposing the 
evils of the voluntary system, these same witnesses come forward to 
tell us how miserable is the lot of a poor Dissenting minister; how 
powerless he is to administer necessary discipline ; how completely he 
holds his opinions and even his livelihood: at the’ mercy of his congre- 
gation. Our Tory friends should really make up their minds whether 
the Welsh “ preacher ” ia a despot ruling his flock with a rod of iron, 
and intimidating. them into the profession of political opinions they 
do not hold, or whether the humble slave of his congregation, who 
scarce dare call his soul his own. It is obvious that they cannot 
have it both ways. 

In conclusion, let me say that the main obstacle to the success of 
the Welsh Church lies in herself. If she would think less of attack- 
ing other religious organisations, and more of her duties towards the 
nation for which she claims to exist, she would have a better chance 
of regaining her lost position as a national Church. So long as the 
Ohurch continues to oppose the legitimate aspirations of the Welsh 
people, to depreciate the Welsh language and literature, and to stand 
coldly aloof from every manifestation ‘of the national sentiment, so 
long will the Welsh people continue to look to the Nonconformist 
bodies, rather than to her, for the guidance of their national destinies. 
A few years ago it really looked for a moment as though, under the 
leadership of men like the late Dean Edwards, the Ohurch were going 
to throw herself fully inté the current of the national life of Wales. 
But Dean Edwards has left no successor among the men who now 
control the policy ‘of the Welsh Church. J udging from the attitude 
of her present spokeamen, the Ohurch seems now to have made up her 
mind to be frankly English both in sympathies and policy. Like the 
countryman in the fable, she is content to wait on the banks of the 
stream till the current of Welsh national sentiment has flowed away ! 
She is not the Welsh Church, we are now told, but simply four dioceses 
of the Church of England. She can scarcely complain, therefore, if | 
the Welsh people insist on taking her at her word, and regarding her - 
leas as an element in the development in their natural lifé than as an 
antagonistic force which has to be reckoned with. 


THOMAS DARLINGTON > 


IL—THE DISHSTABLISHED CHUROH IN IRELAND. . 


~ 


WENTY-FOUR years ago, on the 26th of Jub, -‘‘ The Irish 
Church Act, 1869,” received the Royal assent. Few measures 
excited more angry controversies, aroused more bitter feelings, or gave 
rise to more gloomy forebodings. It was denounced as an act of © 
sacrilegious spoliation, which grave men, like the present Recorder of . 
Dublin, and the senior member. for Dublin University, declared them- 
selves ready to resist by force. It was lamented as the harbinger of 
ruin to the episcopalian form of Protestantism, if not to true religion, 
in\Ireland. Time tries all things. The lapse of nearly a quarter of 


oe a centary enables the present generation to form a calm judgment 


upon the resulta, and an impartial opinion upon the policy, of the 
measure. ` The occasion is opportune for auch a retrospect. The 
disestablishment and disendowment of the Ohurch of Sootland, and 
of the Ohurch of England i in Wales, form part of the official pro- 
gramme of the Liberal party ; the introduction of measures for both 
objecta cannot be long delayed. Ireland has in this respect, as in 
some othera, shown ‘the way to other parta of the United Kingdom. 
The advocates and the opponents of Disestabliahment and Disendow- 
ment must both be prepared to submit their principles to the teat of 
the experience afforded by the trial already made in Ireland. In the 
folowing pages an attempt will be made to place before the reader 
the results of that experiment. 

„Tt will be useful in the outset to draw attention to some of the - 
principles upon which the Act itself proceeded, 

In the first place, the statute, while transferring the entire of the 
_ property of the Ohurch to certain Commissioners, paid sernpulous 
` regard to vested interests. Thus, for-axample, the stipend of every” 
ecclesiastical functionary, from the Primate of All Ireland down to the 
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humblest sexton, was secured to him so long as He discharged his 
accustomed duties, or was debarred from doing so by any cause except 
his own wilfal default. Again, lay patrons were compensated for the 
` loss of advowsons and rights of presentation and nomination. . 

In the next place, provision was made for enabling the Church to be 
É reorganised. All existing prohibitions against the holding of assem- 
blies, synods, or conventions, or electing representatives thereto, for 
the purpose of making rules for the well-being and ordering of the 
.Charch, were removed. The existing ecclesiastical law of Ireland, | 
and the existing articles, doctrines, rites, rules, discipline, and ordi- 
nances of the Church, subject to any modifications that might be made 
therein according to the constitution of the Ohurch for the time being, . 
became binding on the members of the Church in the same manner 
as if they had mutually contracted to observe ven Finally, the 
22nd section of the Act provided that : | 


Jæ 


“TÉ ab any time it bo shown to the satisfaction’ of her Majesty that the 
bishopa, clergy, and laity of the said Ohurch in Ireland, or the see 
for the time being may succeed to the exercise and discharge of the episco 
fanctions of such bisho neal ee 
persons, have appointed any persons or body to represent the said Church, 
and to hold property for any of the uses or purposes thereof, ib shall be 
lawful for her Majesty, by charter, to incorporate such body, ‘with power, 
notwithstanding the statutes of mortmain, to hold lands to such extent as 
in this Act provided, but not further or otherwise.” 


| This body was to be styled the Representative Body of the Ohurch. 

The fabrics of all places of worship in actual use at the passing of the 
Act, and the schoolhouses and lands attached to them, were to. be 
vested in ‘this body on their making application stating that the 
churches were required for religions purposes. All plate, furniture, 
and‘movables belonging to any church,'or used in connection with 
the celebration of Divine Service therein, were also to be vested in 
this body, subject to the life-interesta of existing clergymen. ocle- 
giastical residences and lands were also to be vested in them, on 
condition of payment, upon easy terms, of ten years’ purchase of the 
estimated annual value. From these provisions were excepted pro- 
prietary or district parochial churches, or chapels of ease, endowed 
out of private funds, which, with the -property belonging to them, 
were not affected by the Act at all Further, the Representative 
Body were to receive half a million sterling 1 in lieu of private endow- 
ments taken by the Commissioners. 

The life-incomes of existing holders of Ohurch appointments could, 
with the assent of the Representative Body, be commuted for their 
capitalised value, such capitalised value to be paid to the Representa- 
tive Body: and if three-fourths of the ecclesiastical persons in any 
diocese agreed to commute their life-interesta, the Commissioners - 
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were to pay to the Representative Body an additional sum ‘equal to 
12 per cent. of the capitalised value of the commuted incomes. 

_ It may be well to observe that provision was made by the Aot, for 
compensating those Nonconformist ministers and others who wonld 
otherwise have suffered by the discontinuance of the Regium Donum 
and the Maynooth Grant. 

- When all claims on the fund created by the realisation ‘of the pro- 
perty of the Ohurch were satisfied, the surplus was to be ‘‘ appropriated 
mainly to the relief of unavoidable calamity and suffaring in the, 
manner Parliament should thereafter direct.” i 
_ After the Act was passed, the members of the Ohurch, with com- 
' mendable energy, at once set about the work of reorganisation. The 
Archbishops of Armagh and Dublin, by letter of August 18, 1869, 
summoned a Clerical Synod, which met in Dublin on September 14 
following, to consult on the representation of the clergy in a future 
General Convention of the bishops, clergy, and laity. A meeting of 
the laity waa held in Dublin on August 81. The General Convention 
-met on February 15, 1870, and continued its labours until dissolved 
on November 1, 1870. 

The reorganisation of the Church proceeded with extraordinary 
rapidity. She had the good fortune to possess within her fold e 
number of men of great ability, sound judgment, and rare -tact, who 
placed their invaluable services unreservedly at her disposal, Among 
‘them may be mentioned the present Vice-Chancellor of Ireland, the 
. present Judge of the Probate and Matrimonial Division, the present 
Provost and Vice-Provost of. Trinity College, Lord Justice Fitsgibbon, 
the, late Judge Longfield, Ex-Obancellor Ball, the late Vice-Provost 
Hart, and the late Rev. Joseph Galbraith. Under the leading of 
such men the Ohurch was guided through the difficulties which beset 
her path, and her finances were placed on a secure footing. 

The Convention of 1870 settled the constitution of the Church, 
_ organised the General Synod, the Diocesan Synods, the parishes and 
parochial institutions, and the composition of the <tepresentative 
Ohurch Body. The General Synod and the Diocesan Synods have: 
ever since met periodically, and have regulated the doctrine, discipline, 
and ordinances of the Church, subject to certain fundamental principles 
laid down by the Oonvention. The Representative Body of the. 
Church of Ireland was elected in April, 1870, and ircorporated by 
Royal Oharter on October-15, 1870, under the name of “ The, 
Representative Church Body.” Buw that time they have reported. 
annually to the General. Synod, and from their reporta, twenty-four 
in number, s clear idea of the financial history of the disestablished: 
Church can be obtained. 

By the Act the Church of Ireland was disestablished as el 
January 1, 1871. In the meantime she had been substantially re- 
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organised, and an appeal had been made for donations to enable her 
to discharge her duties to the 668,000 souls which she then numbered 
within her communion.* The appeal was generously responded to. 
Up to December 31, 1870, contributions amounting to over £898,000 
were promised, and of these nearly £230,000 had actually been paid. 
' The stream has never since ceased to flow. The voluntary contribu- 
tions received since the commencement amount to £4,876,200, being 
an average of £174,000 annually. 

The property of the Church does not, of course, consist exclusively 
of the produce of voluntary contributions. On December 81, 1893, 
the Representative Ohurch Body had on hand a balance of these oon- 
tributions amounting to £8,858,644 But they had also on hand 
other assets which brought up the total to £7,714,801. The difference 
—namely, £4,056,157—consista of what was derived from the funds 
` of the Disestablished Church—vir. : 





Composition Balances . : i ‘ . £1,684,058 11 1 
Profit on Sale of Glebes j ; 64,025 8 6 
Compensation for Private Endowmenta ; 500, D00 0 0 
Balance of Commutation Capital. . | BD8, 077 8 6 

So £4,056,156 8.1 


The asseta stood at £7,056,207 on December 31, 1872; and in the 
twenty-one intervening years have increased by £658,594, or at the 
average rate of £31,360 a year. In the year 1893 the income exceeded 
the expenditure by £66,128 5s. bd.; this surplus was, of course, added- 
to the capital. 

From the foregoing summary it will be apparent that in the 
important matter of finance the Church of Ireland has maintained a 
sound position, and has been enabled to lay by a very substantial 
sum, over £600,000, after providing for the spiritual wants of its 
‘members. 

It will hardly be contended that in the matter af piety or pas 
or earnestness on the part of the clergy, or in the matter of a 
ment on the part of their flocks to the episcopalian form of, 
doctrine and church government, there has been any falling off owing 
to the disestablishment'of the Imah Church. On the contrary, most 
people will probably admit that in some, at all events, of these respects 
a marked improvement is visible. The clergy and laity have been 
drawn into closer relations. The latter feel that the Ohurch of 
Ireland is their Church in & sense in which it never was before. They 
feel that they have a duty to support it, and a duty to take part in. 
the administration of ite internal affairs; they cheerfully discharge: 
both. The clergy on their part feel the healthy stimulus afforded by 

* The number had fallen to 600,000 af the date of the last Census. 
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more frequent and more intimate contact with the laity: they cannot 
fail to learn by the association much that is useful, much that enables 
them to discharge more efficiently the duties of their calling. 

Such have been the resulfa of the Church Act upon the Church 
itself, On those outside the communion of the Church the Act has 
also had ita effect. ‘By it one of the great obstacles to the union of 
all Irishmen in the cause of Ireland’s welfare has been removed. Ño 
long as the Ohurch of the minority was placed in a position of 
superiority both as regards rank and as regards wealth, the minority 
themselves, were an object of jealousy and envy, and consequent 
aversion perhaps, to the majority. Those feelings have passed away 
with the cause to which they owed their origin. At the present day 
Irish Protestants, as such, are regarded with no feeling of hostility 
by their Catholic fellow-countrymen. The latter are only too anxions 
to bury the past in oblivion, and to co-operate heartily with the 

ormer in the great work of regenerating their common country. It 

is’ pitiable to see how their overtures in this direction are met 
always with distrust, too often with insult. But much suffering has 
taught the Irish Catholic the great virtue of patience. Though he 
hopes little from reason or argument, he truste much to time. 


. ARTHUR HOUSTON. 


. THE ETHICS OF DYNAMITE. 


-e 


HASTEN to reassure Mrs. Grundy as regards all her anxieties, 
‘I am happy to say, even at the cost of a dull article, that I am 
wholly orthodox on this question of villainous dynamite. I detest’ 
dynamite, my dear Madam, for your-‘own excellent reasons, because 
it is most treacherous, cruel—I should write scatter-brained, but 
some ingenuous person might accuse me of trifling with the English 
language—and altogether abominable; and I also detest it for other 
special reasons. I detest it, because I look upon it aa a nineteenth 
century development in the art of governing, and of that worthy art the 
world has had quite sufficient developments already. There is no occa- 
sion for adding one more experience to the long list. Perhaps I ought 
at once, for the benefit of some of my friends who are inclined a little 
incantiously to glorify this word “ governing” without thinking of all 
that is contained in it, to tranalate the term, which is so often on our 
lips, into what I hold to be its true meaning: forcing your own will. 
. and pleasure, whatever they may be, if you happen to be the stronger, 
on other persons. Now, many worthy, people are apt to look on 
dynamite as the arch-enemy of, government; but remembering this 
definition, remembering that undeniably the great purpose of govern- 
ment is the compulsion of A by B and O to do what he does not want — 
to do, it is plain that such a view fails to distinguish. essence from - 
accident, and to appreciate the most characteristic qualities that 
inhere in this new political agent. Dynamite is not opposed to 
_ government; it is, on the contrary, government in ita most intensified 
and concentrated form. Whatever are the sins of every-day govern- 
mentalism, however brutal in their working some of the great force 
machines with which we love to administer each other may tend to 
be, however reckless we may be'as regards each others rights in our 
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efforta to place the yoke of our own opinions upon the neck of 
others, dynamite “.gdministers ” with a far ruder, rougher hand than 
even the worst of the continental bureaucracies. Indeed, whenever the 
continental governments are reproached by some of us liberty-folk for . 
_ taking possession in so peremptory a manner of the bodies and minds of 
the people and converting them into administration material, they may 
not unreasonably remark——if they happen to be in a philosophic mood 
—that the same reproaches should ‘be addressed, with even greater per- 
tinency, to their enemy, the dynamiter, who dynamites us all with the 
happiest impartiality on the off-chance of impressing somebody or other 
with some portion of his own rather mixed views. Indeed, a touch of 
what is almost comic is introduced into the lurid matter by the fact that 
the views of the dynamiter, to which we are so unpleasantly sacrificed, 
are, as his best friend must- admit, as yet very imperfectly arranged 
in his own consciousness, Although I am somewhat deficient in 
sympathy with most governmenta, yet I must confees that it is a little 
hard either for them or for us, the public, to be dynamited for not 
haying already embraced theories which are still, intellectually speak- 
ing, in a half-born, unshaped condition,—-such as, for example, let us 
say, the gospel of anarchistic communism. Foreign governments have, 
however, as I think, an unayowed reason of their own for not loving the 
dynamiter, independent of any philosophical objections they may feel to . 
_ the intellectual incoherences on his part. Conscience makes cowards 
of us all. Deep down in their consciousness lurks a dim perception 
of the truth, that between him and them exists an unrecognised blood- 
relationship, that the thing of which they have such horror is, 
something more than a satire, an exaggeration, a caricature of’ 
themselves, that, if the truth is to be fairly acknowledged, it 
is their very own child, both the product of and the reaction 
against the methods of “ governing” men and women, which they 
have employed with so unsparing a hand.* Poor old Saturn, as 
he nods upon his seat, begins to feel that things are not quite so 
comfortable to-day as they were yesterday, that his family are 
not altogether at one with him, and that his own power has been, 
suddenly brought face to face with a new power, which possibly may, 
prove the stronger of the two, Our good rulers are right to have, . 
their misgivmgs. We live in an age of active evolution, and the art 
of government is evolving like everything else round us) Dynamite 
is its latest and least comfortable development. It isa purer essence 
of government; more concentrated and intensified, tnan has ever yet 
been employed. It is government in a nutshell, government stripped, 
‘as some of us aver, of all ita dearly beloved fictions, ballot-boxes, 
political parties, House of Commons oratory, and all the rest of it. 


* The two things often run into each other; each suede for example, -being 
both product and reaction in ita relation to the ‘preceding generation. 
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How, indeed, ia it poasible to govern more effectively, or in more 
abbreviated form, than to say: “ Do this—or don’t do this—unleas 
you desire that a pound of dynamite should be placed to-morrow 
evening in your ground-floor study.” It is the perfection, the ne 
. pus wira, of government. Indeed, if we poor liberty-folk, we 
voluntaryista, who are at such intellectual discount just at present, 
and at whom none is too mean to fling his stone—if we, who detest 
the root idea at the bottom of all governing—the compelling of 
people to do what they don’t want to do, the compelling of them to 
accept the views and become the tools of other persons—wished to 
find an object-lesson to set before those governments of to-day which 
have not yet learnt to doubt about their property in human material, 
where could we find anything more impressive than the dynamiter, 
with his tin canister and his supply of horse-shoe nails? “Here is 
your own child. ‘This is:what your doctrine of deified force, this is 
what your contempt’of human rights, this is what your property in 
men and women leads to.” 

About the actual character of those who throw bombs there are 
two very different versions. To some persons they simply represent 
a childish, theatrical, vain type of men and women, who, endowed with 
more than their share of animal ferocity, and having exhausted the 
pleasures of living, wish to flutter some small bit of the world before 
they leave it. The Times correspondent wrote (February 26): 
“ Ravachol wasa .. . . brute, resembling a hyæma rather than a 
MAN; .. . . Vaillant an odious malefactor, impelled by hatred and 
passion for notoriety.” To their own friends the bomb-throwers 
appear in a very different light. They are heroes, devoted to their 
ideas, equally ready to sacrifice themselves and everybody else to 
those ideas. A correspondent writes: 


“Vaillant was a real student. His authors were Darwin, Spencer, Ibsen, 
‘&c. During the short time between his arrest and his trial he devoured no 
less than seven solid scientific works. When will ‘society’ understand 
that these acta of warfare are almost invariably undertaken by persons of 
exceptional mental power ond moral grit; never by the ignorant rough, 
the commonplace assassin, the homicidal maniac, or morbid sentimentalist, 
desirous of posthumous notoriety # The thought which, at a certain stage, 
` and conditioned in a given way, issues in this action is far away too big and 
all-powerful for minor motives and selfish considerations. One hears it 
right from a full heart, now and again: ‘ Though nothing but infamy 
cover my name now and for all time, yet let me do the utmost that I can.’ 
They are none of them moral cowards.” 


Continuing, about Ravachol, my correspondent writes : 


“I thought all that vilifying by the newspapers of one of the finest, 
tenderest, most social creatures might be eases to gofor what it is worth, 
This is what his nal friend of him: ‘Chivalrous to women, 
infinitely, pi y loving to children, an a hopeat, steady workman, a brave 
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at er against the unemployed difficulties, and, at last... . a soldier 

oguest what ho had bit by it come to see as the root cause of his fellows’ 
"misery. He hated no person. They never do. His throttling of the 
aged’ usurer was almost an accident. He meant to have eae stolen E eh 
for.... propagands expanses. . . The old cha him at his 
appropriation . . . . and he stuffed his handkerchief into his Ao eee and 
as he was ninety, he was too old to bear the gagging.” 


Sonie of us might remark that if you undertake to gag old men of 
ninety—well, well, we will let the writer continue: 


“ Ravachol had not homicide in his mind or direct purpose ever, only 
protest and seisure (for moral use) of stolen money. Ravachol was at one 
time an ardent Christian, seeing in that doctrine social hope and a message 
to the poor. He kept his- principles, but changed their form. One da 
Ravachol was walking with guiocgh-gha-slame of Lynas. A 
little neglected baby sat barefoot in the gutter. Ravachol stooped, lifted 
it up, pressed it to his breast, like any mother, and the tears came. ‘Can 

revolt,’ he said, ‘ be unjustifiable against a society that treats its little 
chidren dren in this way? He then became taciturn and &bsent-minded eee 
the reat of the walk." 


l A EEEE E E E T T Oe A the character of ie men. 

‘We must each strike the balance for ourselves. For myself, I have 
no hesitation in saying that men may have great devotion, and may . 
possess the most admirable qualities, whilst they serve their causes 
with the most detestable weapons. History crowds its pages with 
illustrations of this -truth : Marcus Aurelius, who permits the 
Christian persecutions ; the chivalrous Louis IX., who considers “ three 
inches of steel” the best method of converting heretics ;. Sir T. More, 
who superintends the ghastly.torture-chamber. But when we have 
admitted in the ‘frankest way this truth, there is another greater 
truth to be placed by the side of it. Al this use of bad. weapons is 
-one of the most fatal curses that afflict the world. No good cause— 
however good in itself—is worthy of bad weapons. If ever the 
world was presented with a saying of the highest wisdom and deepest 
' truth, it was when we were told not to do evil that good might come. 
All the fighters, from the unscrupulous politician of a low type, who 
consents to trick or flatter for the advantage of himself or his party, 
up to the dynamiter, who seeks to terrorige society for the sake of 
views of which he himself has but a alight undarstanding, are 
all fighting together in one vast army to render true progress impos- 
sible. Progress can never be won by the weapons of trickery, 
flattery, or terrorism. The use of all such weapons only means the 
wearisome passage from one set of evila to another. 

There are some reformers by dynamite who imagine that théy dre 
on the aide of Liberty. Poor Liberty! Aa if Liberty, that moves | 
by the path of moral evolution, that moves so slowly, just because she 
cannot be created out of hand ‘by those forms and systems which are 
established’ to-day and swept aside, to-morrow—Liberty, that ‘depends 
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upon inward processes in the consciousness of men,.upon the gradual 
recognition by every person in every other person of his inherent in- 
alienable right to be himself and lead the self-chosen life—as if Liberty, 
in this one true sense, could have anything to do with a tin canister 
filled with blacksmith’s nails and flung into the midst of a body of old 
and middle-aged gentlemen, industriously playing at the nineteenth 
century game of inventing rewards and devising restrictions for their 
fellow-men, or of peaceful citizens sipping their coffee! Friends of 
Liberty! No. Even the most clear-headed of the believers in 
St. Dynamite understand as little of Liberty as they understand of 
. themselyes. Inventors of improved and expedited processes of 
government perhaps they may be; or avengers they may be, avengers 
as fungi are avengers, when we establish the conditions that favour 
decay; or as disease may be, when we recklessly depart from the 
conditions that maintain health; but don’t let them dream of them- 
selves as friends of Liberty. To be a friend of Liberty is one thing ; 
to, be a half-antomatic reaction from a bad system is another thing. 
It was necessary, it was written in the Sibylline books, it was pre- 
destined of long ago, that they should presently appear upon the 
world’s stage ; it was inherent in the order of things that the offence 
should come; and—-we may add, as of old—-woe to them through 
whom the offence cometh! How could you build up these lawless, 
irresponsible, all-grasping governments, and not expect to see some 
dark shadows, some grotesque imitations, some terrible caricatures, 
begotten of them? How could you deify force in one form before 
the eyes of all men, and not expect sooner or later to see other deifi- 
cations set up at itaside ? And now that at last in the fulness of 
time the thing, which was to be, is amongst us, that the rival force- 
deity has appeared and is fighting for his throne, it is hard to restrain 
a somewhat bitter smile, as Europe looks on in utter bewilderment 
at what is to it a very ugly as well as a very unaccountable pheno- 
menon. 

In truth, the new deity is not in the least unaccountable. He is 
only too easy to account for. Both his moral and his physical genesis 
lio at the door of the European governments. To almost all of them, 
we may in turn say: “Tu las voulu, Georges Dandin.” In their 
different degrees they are, nearly all of them, alike; for long years 
they have ploughed and sown and harrowed the soil; and lo! the 
crop is here. If any government thought that it u indefinitely 
go on turning men snd women into administration material, fastening 
ita grip closer and closer on their property, their lives, and their 
beliefs, until the chief purpose of human existences became—half- 
unconsciously, perhaps—in the eyes of these governmentalists, to 
supply a State revenue out of blood and sweat, whilst, fed and nourished 
by this State revenue, the grandeur of the governments was ever 
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growing and growing, with officials magnified into creatures of 
e somi-divine order, and a splendid and highly exciting game 
carried on by means of all this annexed property, and all these 
annexed lives, against other governments, equally engaged in playing 
the same splendid and exciting game—if they thought that this 
life of the gods ruling at their ease in the empyrean would flow on 
for ever in a happy and unbroken stream, «that nations, made of 
living men and women, might be turned wholesale into low forms of 
government property, without some strange phenomena, without some 
startling products and reactions breaking through the calm of the 
surface, we can only say of them, that, true as ever to the bureau- . 
cratic tradition, they were not in contact with the realities of flesh 
and blood;—that they were, in an old phrase of Mr. Gladstone, “living 
up in a balloon.” Two things were sure to arise, and they have 
arisen. In the moral world some men would begin to look at these 
gigantic structares of power, to ask questions about them, to finger 
them, and to probe deep to see on what moral foundations they 
rested; whilst in the world of daily life some men, less patient than 
their fellows, would be maddened by the close painful grinding of the 
wheela of the great machines, left wholly to the control of officials, 
and would become the right stuff for the wildest counsels to work in. 


Let us first take the moral genesis of the dynamiter. 


In old days few questions were raised about power. The hurly-' 
burly was universal. Whoever could get power got it, and those 
who could not went without it. But, in the due course of things, 


.the time came when, with many flourishes of trumpets, the people 


were invited to take part themselves in this thing called power, 
to build it up with their own hands, and to look upon it—at all 
events on political platforms—as their own special property. Then 
came a great development of government—popular government it 
was called; and government undertakings and departments sprang 
up in their multitude, just as we have seen on occasion bubble com- 
panies spring up on all sides, when some wave of financial excitement 
ran through society. But the devil, as usual, drove his trade in the 
night season. He came and sowed just one of thoss little seeds, 
which for a time seem so utterly insignificant, and yet out of which 
grow in their season such big consequences. How much of this 
dévil’s seed was sown by Mr. Herbert Spencer, with his almost 
unique power of seeing the whole where other men see only the 
part, by Emerson, by Mill, by W. Von Humboldt, by Buckle, by 
Bentley, by Dumont, and by other, fellow-labourers ; how much of it 
was sown, quite unconsciously, by Darwin, who shattered tho idea 
of artificial protection; how much of it was sown, st least in its 
potentialities, by a long line of predecessors of these writers, running 
back, if we choose, to Milton himself, it is not for me to inquire 
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here; it is enongh that the seed did get into the world after the 
fashion of all other devil’s seed, and the consequence was that a time 
came when the well-known phrases, ‘the power of the people,” “ the 
will of the people,” “ the will of the majority,” which had so often 
been spoken ore rotundo, with a real sort of thunder of their own, 
when directed against things still more unreal than themselves, began to 
ring a little hollow, and to provoke critical inquiry into what was the 
true substance underlying these mighty oratorical ‘expressions. What 
is this power? it was asked by the critical philosophers. What are 
the foundations on which it rests? What are ita limita? Are there 
then no rights, no moral conditions, superior to this voting power; 
or is this power a sort of divinity come into the world, supreme 
beyond all question and challengé, illimitable in its desires and its 
will, before whom all men are to fall down and worship? Do indi- 
viduals, then, come morally naked into the world? are they without 
choice and will as regards their own faculties, without authority and 
power of consent as regards their own actions, in presence of this vague, 
half-known, shifting, impalpable thing—the will of the majority? 
Have they ever consented to render this fealty? Have they ever affixed 
their seal to a charter—a charter of lost rights—signing away possession 
of body and soul? And what sort of a philosophical doctrine is thia,— 
‘that numbers confer unlimited rights, that they take from some persons 
all rights over themselves, and vest these rights in others? Are not 
rights,—things equal, universal, immutable, as long as their own con- 
ditions are preserved? How, then, can the mghts of three men 
exceed the righta of two men? In what possible way can the rights 
of three men absorb the rights of two men, and make them as if they 
had never existed? Rights are not-things which grow by using the 


- multiplication table. Here are two men. If there are such things . l 


as righte, these two men must evidently start with equal rights. How 
shall you, then, by multiplying one of the two, even a thousand 
times over, give him larger rights than the othėr, since each new 
“anit that appears only brings with him his own rights; or how, by 
multiplying one of the units up to the point of exhausting the 
powers of the said multiplication table, shall you take from the other _ 
the rights with which he started? Now look a little more closely at 
the matter, continued the philosophers. What are these rights which— 
as we must assume, if the world is not to be given over to a blind, 
trackless, moral confusion—each possesses? Must they not be 
rights, in the case of each person, over his own body and mind? Is 
it possible to suppose, withont absurdity, that a man should have no 
righta over his own body and mind, and yet have a yoooyoooth share 
in unlimited rights over all other bodies and minds? If he does not 
begin by possessing rights over himself, by what wonderful flying 
ieap can he arrive at rights over others? yet, if he once possess these 
VOL. LXV. 2 Y l 
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righta over himself, how can he ever be deprived of -them, and become 
the statutable property of others? and again, where tan a crowd of 
individuals get rights from, unless it be from the individuals them- 
selves, who make up the crowd? and yet, if the individuals possess 
these rights over themselves, as individuals, what place is left for 
rights belonging to the crowd, as a crowd? You: ‘may appoint a 
committee, a government, or whatever you like to call it, and delegate 
to it powers already possessed by the individuals, but by no possibility 
can this delegated body be seised with larger powers than those possessed 
by the individuals who called it into existence ; by no possibility can 
the creature possess greater authority than those ‘who created it.’ It is 
easy to understand that an individual can delegate full powers— 
powers of life and death—over himself; but how can he delegate 
powers, which he himself does not possess, over another individual ? 
You may give your own' rights away, but you cannot possibly give 
away, however generous your mood, the rights of your fellow-man. . 


_if, however, you persist in attributing such powers to the delegated 


body, please say exactly whence—from what human or superhuman 
source—if has drawn them, since it is plain that it has not drawn 
them from the individuals. Nor is it possible to escape from the 


‘difficulty by denying human righta, and declaring that rights are only 
‘imaginary things, for, in that case, government itself has no righta 


By such sweeping and reckless denial of mghts you make of govern- 
ment the very outlaw of outlaws. . All that it has done or is doing 
would then be absolutely void of moral foundations. All its regula- 
tions, its takings, its compulsions, would then simply rest upon what 
is convenient in the opinions of some persons, and what could be 
enforced by their superior strength ; and, therefore, of course, it would 


- be liable, as the mere product of convenience, to be removed in any way, 


or by any weapon, that is convenient and superior to Haelf in 

The war was also carried on from other leas abstract points of view, 
and in leas internecine, fashion. The nation is divided, say, into two 
equal halves; can it, then, be maintained, it was asked, with due 


; respect to mental- sanity, that “ the odd man "that most remarkable 


production of Parliamentariam—should be competent to assign.all . 
lives, all property, to one half or the other? Moreover, if the 
majority is the chosen vessel of power, if it is the instrument of 
human redemption, if rightly it holds the minority in the hollow of 
ita hand, still, as a matter of fact, it is hardly ever the majority that 
does govern. Majorities are great, sluggish, inert bodies, made to . 
be tricked and captured by enterprising spirits, and ‘necessarily moved 
and directed by minorities within themselves. Moreover, the ten- 
dency of modern governments is more and moré”;> fall- under the 


rule of these active groups, one group fetching and carrying for 
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another group, on condition that it shall be fetched and carried for 
in its own turn. 

It must be frankly admitted that the liberty-philogophers only 
acted directly upon a small group of minds ontaide themselves. 
Popular government was a new plaything in the world, and to an 
immense number of persons of very various kinds, who were pursuing 
very various objects, it offered almost irresistible attractions. But the 
ferment of new ideas works in strange and unexpected ways. Whilst 
the mass of those who enjoyed playing the great game, as a sort of 
perpetual boat-race or cricket-match in excelsts, and the still greater mass 
of those who hoped to better their condition in life by employing the 
huge hundred-handed machine, with its inexhaustible resources, to do 
services for them, refused to consider what right three men posseased 
to take over by some voting process the lives of two men and convert 
them into their own property ; still “ the divinity that doth hedge” 
a State was shaken, and the revolutionary forces no longer simply 
consisted of those who wished to turn us into a condition of all-State, 
but also of dissidents who believed in the unorganised individual, and 
without any clear definition even to themselves of their own views, 
wished to make a clean sweep of the State as it existe to-day. The 
liberty-philosophers had but slightly affected the rich, and the more 
or leas well-to-do classes, or the mass of the workers, but their word 
had fallen into patches of revolutionary soil, and the crop was growing 
strongly and quickly. The revolutionista have their function in this 
world equally with the rest of us—although it is seldom what they 
themselves believe it to be—and it was in their case, as in other 
cases, to force upon the attention of the world a truth; a deeper, 
wider truth thar their own, with which, at all events until the 
stimuli became slightly, painful, our governing friends had very little 
intention to concern themselves. 

Of course answers were made to the philosophers who had attacked 
the moral foundations of power. It was asked in reply, which was 
most fitting, that three persons should govern two, or two should 
govern three? To which pungent question the philosophers again 
replied, that in all ordinary matters there is no right on the part of 
the three to govern the two, or of the two to govern the three. Both 
must be content to govern themselves, Self-ruling, not each-other- 
ruling, was the goal in front of the world. It is merely, as they 
contended, one of the sssumptions of governing pedantry to suppose 
that the whole five ought to be made to walk in the same path and 
wear the game intellectual uniform.* In this world our function is 


* Of course the difference between two separate groups of cases should be alearly seen. 
‘Where there is a bit of property which TER to the five T (the five agree- 
ing to regulate it on the Pop ligt A a oe and which does not belo ong to the five 

y, as individuals, there, in such case, the rule of majority minority is 
devoid of injustice. It may be a harsh rule, which hereafter we may see our way to 
soften and modify, but it calls for no moral lightning directed against its head. Abit 
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not, to make people do, but to let them do—especially, be it said, by 
removing impedimenta of our own clumsy invention. Next it was 
urged i in defence of power that the part which falls to discontented 
minorities is to turn themselves into majorities. The remedy has the 
slight defect of drawing upon an imagined future and ignoring a real 
present. Iam walking along a road, and some one stronger than I 
knocks me down and begins to cudgel me about the head. I call to 
a passer-by to help me and to drag the villain off. He stands, how- 
ever, with bis hands in his pockets, and cheerfully tells me that it is 
all right; that I ought not to object. If I only practise the use ‘of. 
a cudgel myself with sufficient zeal for a month, or perhaps a year, I 
shall then be in a position to cudgel my assailant quite as effectively 
, about the head as he is now oudgelling me. I reply that I don’t 
believe in cudgelling heads, whether it is my head or the head of 
somebody else. The pasear-by, however, merely shrugs his shoulders, 
by way of telling me that it is idle to object to what is so excellent 
a custom, and one which is universally practised in the district. 
Thereupon I find nothing more to say, and have to endure my cud- 
gelling as best I can. Of course, the retort, however good as a bit of 
rhetoric, is of small value as regards ita logic, for, in addition to the 
pleasant irony of telling an insignificant section, who are aggrieved, 
that they are presently to govern the country, there are many injuries 
which the majority of the future, however much it may approach to 
omnipotence, can with difficulty redress. It can hardly unhang a 
man, or wipe out of existence the weeks he has spent in prison, or 
give back property that has been taken from him and spent, or build 
up some great voluntary institution which has been destroyed, or 
invent redreas for restrictions placed upon the faculties of an indi- 
vidual during the beat years of his life, or remove the twist it has 
given to national character by unwise and harsh measures. 

Then came the national-life or national-nnity argument, and we were 
told in a rather vague and specions manner that We were all bonded 
together in one society, and that it was needful that the one society 
should grow together in the same way and under the same influences, 
which perhaps it might not do, if we did not freely compel each 
other. That argument was more flowery than convincing, since 
in all the other forms of daily society men live together fairly 
well without establishing a system of compulsion, and no one ` 
had yet ventured to get up and propose that, for the sake of 
improving the general good temper and happiness, we should 
of common ora must be dealt with on some plan; and for the moment the min- 
ority and majority system, even if it have certain defeota, may serve. But the usual 
application of the majority and minority system is for the purpose of d with the 
faculties and of individuals, which, except so far as the wkols y of indi- 


viduals, as in uals, consent, by no moral process whatsoever (the great process of 


, foroce-appropriation alwaye se a oan be made to fall under the one of the 
majority. 
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vote upon the practices and habits which make up the daily life 
of each of us. Moreover, it was pointed ont that it was the spirit 
of respeot for, and concession towards, each other, not the minute 
regulation of innumerable acta, which made life pleasant and enjoy- 
able. Leta man keep the unwritten law, Emerson had said, if he 
really desires to folfil his‘duty to his neighbour. It was, however, ` 
a truth taught by Mr. Herbert’ Spencer that most effectually 
withered the rhetorical foliage of this particular argument. When ` 
he wrote “ progress is difference,” he wrote the doom of many pre- 
‘tentious State undertakings, whether systems of religion, education, 
trade, poor relief, insurance, or any other member of the same unpros- 
perous family. In those three simple words, a revolution, mental 
and material, lay enfolded ; and it would be hard, I suspect, to place 
by their side any other three words in our language that have ever 
been so charged with deadly force, aa regards the human institutions 
into the midst of which they have been flung. Those three words 
always seem to me a very fine example of the dynamite which it is 
worth while carrying in your coat pocket and chucking about in the 
midst of society. Then there were the State-morality people, and 
they were nearly as flowery in their language as the unity people. The 
State was father, mother, or goodness knows what, controlling with 
ita superior wisdom the rash impulses of the children. It was replied 
that the State was not father or mother, but it was only one rash set 
. of the children—and perhaps not the best set—controlling for their 
own purposes another set of the children ; that there was nothing very 
moral in controlling other people—the worst rulers had always been 
glad to perform that office for others; that what was moral was self- 
control; and that there was no possibility of the compelled man 
becoming a moral man, for he was reduced to the position of a person 
with his hands tied, from whom had been taken the power of choosing 
the good thing for ita own sake. In fine, that as you extended the 
area of compulsion, the practice ground of morality shrank in pro- 
portion, until at last morality itself, or the free choice of good and 
the free rejection of evil, would become as extinct as the iguanodon. 
Then there were the latssez-fatre objectors. They cried, half in con- 
tempt and half in exultation, “ Poor laissez-faire is dead.” It seemed 
enough to reply, St quarts raitonem, circumspice; to sak what profitable. 
material thing, what invention, what addition to the comforta and refine- 
ments of the race, what work of art, what scientific discovery, what 
moral idea, what destructive criticism, was s product of the governments 
and not of the individual; what improvement in their own work 
had not been forced on the govdrnments from ontsidé, or borrowed 
from some example given by free enterprise; and what would be the 
prospects of the race, if the governments could no longer count upon 
the services of those ‘brains which had been formed in a free world, 
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but must wholly depend upon the brains formed in the petty and 
contracted world of their own official departments? Then the deadly 
waste of compulsion was insisted on. Which was most profitable, it 
was asked, to employ one-half of the race in perpetually tying the 
hands of the other half, or in leaving «all hands free; which was the 
most hopeful process, to leave every man‘uninterfered with to do’ his 
own work with his whole heart and soul, or to make each man the 
supervisor, of his neighbour's work? Next came the short-cut men, 
the hard-headed, practical men, as they rather ostentatioualy called 
themselves, who were for doing what was wanted with the easiest 
- Instrument that came to hand. In reply to their appeal to dismiss 
all discussion as regards theory, and to push on with the work itself, 
it was pointed ont that what educated men and developed strong 
ualities of character was the doing of a thing rather than the thing 
ae that the doing of a thing by free men and women, without 
compulsion, without officialism, with much experiment and comparison 
' of method, so that the better methods gradually discloged themselves 
out of the resulting failure and success, with strong interest evoked 
on all sides, and with friendly oo-operation and friendly ties created 
hetween those directly and those indirectly concerned, formed the true 
‘education, intellectually and morally, of the individuals of. a nation. : 
Apart from this practical education, all progress would be partial, lop- 
sided, disappointing, and even dangerous; that the aeii ease with 
which official power created huge systems was an evi! and not an 
advantage, since they were created with ingufficiert discussion, 
experience and knowledge, as well as insufficient effort on the part of 
the individual, and each huge system BO created not only involved 
terrible financial burdens but stood in the way of the future introduc- . 
tion of better systems. About this stage, however, of-the argument, 
the good Giant Power's temper began to grow a little short. ‘“ Why 
should he argue any more,” he asked with much logio, “ when the 
fact was patent’ to all that he. was Giant Power?” and in his 
impatience with the philosophers and their questions’he dashed his 
great club on' the ground. Unfortunately the club landed on his 
favourite great toe which was just recovering from one of those 
attacks of gout to which well-fed gianta are subject, and that - 
‘exhausted the last remnant of his patience. Then I'am sorry to say ` 
he took to using strong language, crying out in his pain’: “ What the 
does it all signify? What do you want reasons for?. I am 
Giant Power, and that’s reason enough. I choose, and you must.” 
Then it was, as we may fondly imagine, that took place the 
clarifying of certain minds. Then it was that all verbiage and 
rhetoric were thrown on one side, and it was plainly said: “ We, the 
majority, intend to govern. .We care nothing for abstract reasoning ' 
i ‘or imaginary human rights. We are the strongest, and in virtne of ° 
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that fact we will govern just as we choose. There shall be no law 
except our will,” then it was that the gathering mental reaction 
against governments came to a head, and the dynamiter with his 
creed of unorganised force against organised force was born. Then 
it was, whilst the great mass of the modern world waked and alept, 
toiled and feasted, in their unconsciousness, that the pains of 
travail began, and a new thing, hideous and terrible, came to the 
birth. From that hour, and thenceforth, the governments of Europe 
were face to face with a rival who should dispote with them their 
rights and their powers. The new claimant for the government of 
men was not impeded by any diffidence or modeaty of temperament. 
He saw no reason why he should not rule as well as any other Giant 
Power. With a hideous leer upon his face, he turned to the govern- 
ments and sgaid : 


“You govern, you do what you choose, you take posseasion of body and 
mind, you wring from this subject human material all that you imagine 
that you want for your own purposes, you send men hither and thither to 
be shot for the quarrels that it amuses you to make, you burden them with 
all the restrictions and vexations that in your belief oan add some little thing 
to your own security or convenience or dignity, and you do it just because 
you are strong enough to do it—-because you have discovered and perfected 
the trick of the majority. You-say that you have a majority on your side— 
that this majority is strong enough to inflict its will upon all others. Letit 
be g0; I eerie EA Senna ee Lan, & minority is good enough 
for me—a small minority of desperate reckless men, believing in their 
ideas, and not caring much for their lives. But such as we are, we, too, 
have power. It is not like your power, disguised under innumerable forms 
and ceremonies; it it just what it professes to be—power, brutal, naked, 
and not ashamed. Come now, let us reason for a moment her. Where, 
after all, is the difference between us? We both of us are believers in power ; 
we both of us desire to fashion the world to our own liking by means of 
power. The only difference between us is in the form of the power which we 
each make use of. Your power depends upon clever electioneering devices, 
upon tricks of oratory, upon organised wealth and nuinbers; mine is the 
` power that œn be carried in the pocket of any rdgged coat, if the owner of 
the coat is sufficiently endowed with courage and ideas. We are 
both ing to govern. Why, then, do you turn your faces from me, flout 
me, and disown me? Jam your brother, younger, it is true, than you, a 
little down in the world and disreputable perhaps, but for all that, child of 
the same family, ee in rank, and claiming by the same title-deeds as 
yourselves, True, L am not magnificently equipped as you are; I have no 
court as you have, no army, no public institutions, no national treasury, no 
titles, no uniforms resplendent with decorations; I have only a few fanatical 
followers; and yet, perhaps, as regards the true test of power, I can command 
the fears of men and possess myself of their obedience quite as effectually as 
you can. Let-us t each other and shake hands, even if we are opposed. 
Believe me, though you shrink from ising me, [amin very deed your 
own brother, your oo-equal, flesh ae von Aah: and spirit of your spirit. 
Henceforth from to-day we divide the government of the world between us. 
You are the force of the majority; and I am the force of the minority.” 


On some such wise, morally speaking, was the birth of the 
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dynamiter. We need not inquire how many of the party had studied 
Herbert Spencer, had found a corner for “On Liberty ” in their book- 
shelves, had made extracts from Emerson in their note-book, or were 
penetrated either by the subtleties of Proudhon or the paasion of 
Bakounin. It was sufficient that the philosophers had ‘ssattered their 
devil’s seed, and the wind had carried it, as it listed, to the highways 
and byways of the world. A disintegrating influence was in the air, 
and the State superstition—if I may speak so irreverently of what 
most of my frends so industrigualy cultivate—was powerless to resist 
it, A search had been-made for the foundations on which the State 
power and its dominion over the faculties of men rested, and unleas it 
were the bare material fact that a majority of three men were stronger, 
more capable of imposing their will, than a minority of two men, 
no foundations were forthooming. But the moment that this troth— 
that no moral foundations for unlimited and undefined power could by — 
any intellectual ingenuity be discovered anywhere—that if the world 
rested upon the elephant, and the elephant upon the tortoise, still the 
tortoise rested’ only in space—the moment that this truth was grasped 
in all its significance by the quick perceptions of the nineteenth: 
century, the moment that all rhetorical sophistries were swept aside, 
and it was seen'that, morally speaking, three men had no better right 
to govern two men than two men to govern three, then at once. it 
became open to any revolutionary section of the mimority, who 
considered that war was to be met by war, and were not impeded by 
any moral scruples as regards the use of. means, to equalise or reverse 
the conditions of power by finding some new agent which -had 
“ governing force” in it. This new agent was supplied by dynamite, 
and from that day it has become war—war between those who govern 
openly by majorities and those who govern’secretly by dynamite. . I 
am content to undertake the defence neither of the one nor of the 
- other. á 

As regards the ‘material genesis of the dynamiter, few people in 
this country——where we are only at the beginning of bureancracy— 
realise what the working of the great official machines has been— 
the pedantry, the cruelty, the maddening influence. Take a few- 
stray examples from France that occur to me as I write, not collected ` 
with any care, but mere samples drawn from the bulk. Do yon 
remember the terrorism that existed a good many years ago in a 
well-known provincial town, where some -men personated officials, afd . 
a number of women—noi daring to protest—fell into. their hands? 
Have you ever read Guyot’s account of the Police of Morals ?——heaven 
saye the mark! Or to pass to much jees serious examples, do you 
remember the~graphic account given in the Times, perhapa three 
years ago, by a lady who, recovering from an infectious disease, was 
sent to a special hospital in Paris—the filth, the discomfort, the no 
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nsibility, the no management? There would be a long chapter 
to write about the State hospitals of Europe; let us hope some day, 
for the good of the world, it may be written by one who has not 
learnt to look at these things with official eyes. I will give only one 
experience. A well-known English surgeon visited a famous hospital 
in and found a certain operation being performed upon a woman. 
It is avery painful operation, especially when certain precautions are 
not observed, and, according to some English surgical ideas, it is an 
obsolete operation, which ought never to be performed. In this 
case it was being performed without the precautions that would 
have rendered it less painful, and without chloroform. Why? 
Simply because there was a classification of operations, and this 
operation was not considered of sufficient dignity to be placed 
amongst those for which chloroform was used. The wretched 
woman was shrieking and imploring help from all the saints, 
with the effect upon the Englishman that, unused as he was to 
pain in his own hospital, 'he could with difficulty remain through 
the operation. Take the case of the religious sisters driven out-of 
the French hospitals, as was distinctly stated, against the wishes of 
the medical staff, for the mere sake of a bit of odium anti-theologicum, 
and the patients handed over to an altogether inferior set of nurses. 
Take the exemption of officials from ordinary jurisdiction as regards 
their official acts.* Take the theatrical bullyings of the accused in 
court, or the extortions of confessions in the prison oell, or the 
power of the magistrate to examine the accused “personally, and in 
private,’ and to send him back “into solitary confinement for an 
indefinite number of times,” recalling him for examination when he 
chooses; “. . . . there are said to be cases of prisoners wrongfully 
confessing to a charge in order to put an end to the worrying torture 
of private examination ” (“ Paris Law Courte,” pp. 4 and 5). Take 
the system of ubiquitous official spying, constantly on the edge, as it 
is believed, of provocation to crime ; or take again the case that lately 
excited such unfavourable comment in England—the two Englishmen 
wrongly accused of picking pockets on a race-course, arrested, and 
not allowed to communicate with friends; or the account that was 
published by an Englishman in the Pal Mall Gazette of his arrest 





* Professor Dicey writes (“The Law of the Constitution," p. 184): “If we take 
Franoe as the ser whieh, word shouid be malada 2 with substantial aOCOUTAOY 
that officials—under which word should be Included all persons employed in the 
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the land, and subject in many respects o law administered by official 
bodies.” TANE ak our own country pty (p. 183), he writes: ‘With us every official, 
from a Prime down to a constable or a collector of taxes, is under the same 


ed eager for every act done without 1 justification as any other citizen.’’ So 
Law Courts” (p. 2), Mr. Mo Fe ee ee 
which a government offal 13 à Fart) azo in special administrative courts, and 

administrative rales,” he adds later (p. 7) “that these courts have a 
strong official bias, and actions laid by private individ viduals against State officials 
rarely succeed.” 
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and imprisonment in. Paris, with the little incident, thet reads ag if 
taken from last century, of the rats and mice that shared his cell— 
an incident that one is the more inclined to believe from the facts 
which were reported in our English papers, and which, if true, reflect 
very unfavourably upon prison management, that one of the first 
outbreaks of cholera in the suburbs of Parisin the recent attack took 
place in one of the prisons ; and again that typhus broke ont last 
year, not in one, but m several Paris prisons ( Westminster Gaxstte, 
April 8, 1898). 

No fact, however, that I know tends to show more vividly the 
official contempt which grows up in bureaucratic countries for the 
acoused, and the official oyniciam and. arrogance with which the 
law is administered, than certain facts recorded in the book from 
which I have already quoted, “The Paris Law Oourte.” This book, 
which has been translated by Mr. Moriarty, is written by different 
= writers who each take a special part of the subject. Speaking of 
civil cases, the writer says : 


yu 


“There is hardly a lawsuit in Paris, even among those classed as sum- 
mary , which does not lasts year. For cages a much 
longer space time must be allowed. ..... I know of ‘few which have 
not lasted for two or three years. In the first chamber of the Tribunal 
one must no longer count by years but by lustres” (p. 17). 


But, grave as is the condemnation of the civil side of the system 
contained in these words, a far darker shadow rests upon the adminis- 
tration of the criminal side. There are three grades of criminal 
courts: (1) The court of simple police, where infractions of police 
regulations (legal peocadilloes) are tried,.or, if tried is an inappropriate ` 
word, are at all eventa punished. The fines range from | franc to 
15 franca (or five days’ imprisonment). The defendants often do not 
appear. “In the majority of cases the delinquents prefer to suffer 
judgment by default,” which is hardly to be wondered at, since, “ as 
a rule, the court of simple police decides cases summarily without 
listening to any defence ”. (see p. 140 æ seq.), despatching them as if 
“by electricity.” There is but one police court (4.6., court of the 
lowest grade) for the twenty arrondissements of Paris, About 200 
cases are taken at each sitting, which lasts “from an hour and a half 
to three hours. This only gives about one minute per each case” 
(p. 141). This lightning-like or electrical despatch. of business is 
secured by putting the delinquents into batches, according to the 
nature of their offence. (2) Next come the Correctional Courte, in 
which misdemeanours are tried. In these courte, again, the same 
vicious principle exists. In one of these courte we are told that the 
President pushed through seventy-four cages in two and a half hours 
(p. 152). In another of these courta, ‘‘ between noon and five o'clock 
sentence is passed upon a herd of 108 wretches arreeted by the ‘police, 
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some in'one place, some in another.” “ They are brought into the dock 
in batches of ten, taken at random ” (p. 164). 

It is not, however, simply in criminal matters, it is almost every- 
where that you find examples of official arrogance, cruelty, and 
incapacity, not arising, aa I hold, from bad intention, but from the 
corrupting effect of power which is. uncontrolled—all power, re- 
member, being necessarily uncontrolled where the area of officialism 
is large. It is plain that, just as this area of official management 
is extended, so all-effective control on the part of a busy public 
must necessarily grow weaker and weaker. I call to mind that' 
many years ago the Datly News published (from an occasional corre- 
spondent, I think—not its own) an account of how stray dogs in 
Paris were destroyed after being captured. They were simply thrust 
on to great hooks, which pierced the throat, and were so left to die as 
. they could. The thing impreased me a good deal as a young man, 
and, having to go to Paris, I saw a gentleman who was interested 
in the matter, who told me, rather despondingly, that they had not 
succeeded as yet in getting it changed, and spoke but doubtfully 
of their being able to do so.* There, in miniature, is the exact 
picture of the bureaucratic State. In this instance, dogs; in the next 
instance, men and women. Any cruelty, any, stupidity, any inca- 
pacity, may go on indefinitely, just because there is no living, acting 
public opinion to scorch the thing up into tinder. There can’t be 
such ‘public opinion where people are unceasingly. administered. 
There may be revolutionary forces smouldering, at the bottom, but 
the living, healthful opinion of every day, acknowledging its responsi- 
-bility for what is officially done, cannot exist among the timorous, 
compressed self-distrustful human particles who live under the heel 
of the oficiale Now take other matters, none of them, perhaps, in 
itaelf inflicting a grievous burden, but still expreesing significantly 
enough the oppreasive and vexatious whole of which they form a 
part.t Take the ludicrous prohibition about sea-water. An unfor- 
tunate seaside resident may not go and-dip his bucket into great 
Father Ocean and carry off water for his bath, as euch liberty might 
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on. The Daily Newe’ account seemed 7o the time, simply and olr- 
oumstantially given. I mentioned the affair to & French Minister, who was d 
ng Drome o n into it. The latest oit of the authori in a 
number of dogs to posta in order to rehearse upon them the effect of such bombs as 


are used’by the dynami Sa act Sele the stupid artelty which we have 
gradually learnt to expect those who 


+ The cases whioh I have quoted I think are accurately given; but it Js very easy 
to mise changes in the laws or in the administration of another country. -One has also 
to bear in mind that, in the rapid provision of dally news, facta oannot be always quite 
correctly reported by foreign correspondents, and wrong impressions onoe given are 
not always TE away from home, and not in possession of 
my notes and papers, I have been obliged to trust to memory, and I have not giren the 
dates of the cases to; bnt I could do this later in ‘almost all, if not all, cases 
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interfere with the revenue derived from salt. I would commend this 
fact to any innocent-minded land-nationaliser as a trifling but signi- 
ficant example of the spirit in which governments deal with so-called 
national property. Bo, too, if I am rightly informed, no ordinary 
person is allowed to fish in the sea within the three-mile limit— 
that ordinary right of the citizen being turned into a bit of State 
property and reserved for special classes of persons; again I 
bespeak the attention. of the innocent-minded land-nationaliser, So 
also notice the petty tyranny which forbids a child being called by 
a new name, requiring, I believe, that the name given ehould be one 
that has been already in use; or the stringent rules a‘teoting joint- 
stock companies, rules which,in the opinion of the economist, would in 
this country prevent the best men from acting as directors; or the 
vexatious formalities that have surrounded public meetings; or the 
perfectly absurd extension of the law of libel—already most absurdly 
exaggerated with us—under which, for example, a Paris firm that 
retailed a newspaper published in America was recently held 
responsible for the contents; or the liberty of the press itaelf, which 
is occasionally conceded in moments of indulgence, like sweetmeata to 
a child, then snatched away again by the rude hand of the Btate. 
Referring to this matter, Professor A. Dicey writes (‘‘'Tke Law of the 
Constitution,” p. 256): “ To sum the whole matter up, the censorship 
(of the preas) though constantly abolished has been constantly revived 
in France, because the exertion of discretionary powers by the 
Government has been and still is in harmony with French laws and 
institutions.” The recent exaggerated and unreasoning legislation 
passed in a panic after the bomb explosion in the Ohamber is a 
striking example of this tendency to fall back into the arms of 
Government and to renounce vital righta whenever there is public 
alarm. In another passage Professor Dicey says, that notwithstanding 
recent legislation in favour of a free press, the notion (in France) 
seems still to exist that press offences “require in some sort. 
exceptional treatment.” To continue the list of petty vexations—. 
the suppression (before trial in court) of an ingenious person who 
discovered a way of cleaning and renovating playing-cards, his 
' machinery being asized, and his trade stopped, because he might have 
diminished the profits arising from the card-tax; or the harassing 
proceedings lately instituted against ‘aliens ;- or the law under which 
persons who have been: detected committing adultery (in flagrante: 
delicto) may be haled off by the police before the Correctional Court ; 
or the disregard of truth in official matters, and the suppression of 
‘inconvenient facta, such as those relating to the existence of cholera; 
or the quite incredible official persecution, resembling a legend 
imported from Timbuctoo, of a most eminent man like Leroy Beaulieu 
——it was fally described in the Times and the facts are given in a 
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special pamphlet—because the Government were afraid of his entrance 
into the Chamber; or the panio-begotten law that was lately passed, 
making it a crime to disturb confidence in the Government Savings 
Banks ; or the still worse mixture of timidity as regards free speech 
and blind belief in punishment which-léd—-on the charge of defaming 
the army—to the imprisonment of a man for declaring that the army 
was a school of licentiousness and most corrupting to young men in 
its influence; and the last piece of quite unnecessary intolerance 
which compels those preparing for the priesthood (I think it waa also 
reported as regards those who had actually become priests) not simply 
to serve in the ambulance corps but in the ranks. Well, this is but 
a part,a small part, of the -black list which might be drawn up 
against official France,. as indeed it might be drawn up against 
official Germany, Austria, Italy and Spain—I need not perhaps 
include Russia or Turkey. I could myself extend it to many pages, 
and those who know Franoe really well could extend it so as to fill a 
volume. Is there any occasion for wonder at such a state of things? 
It will always be so, ssy we liberty-folka, wherever the spirit.of 
adrninistration, the spirit of officialism, takes strong root in a country. 
Like the rest of us, the French people have their faulta—their grave . 
faulta—but left to themselves, freed from this vexing and maddening 
rule of the officials, they would be, as I believe, a gay, friendly, 
bright-tempered people, charming Europe with their quick perceptions, 
their ingenuity and resource, their strong family instincta, their love 
of the bright side of things. But officialism is destroying that 
pleasant side of their character. It has entered like iron into their 
souls. It has developed envy and jealousy and fear and hatred of 
each other, whilst it makes of their country the dangerous explosive 
spot in Hurope, because passions are so strong, and ced aig 
child of liberty—is so slight. 

What I have said of France might be said, with the necessary 
difference, of other European countries—eaclr country being vexed 
and harassed by its bureaucrats, and each being affected in ita own 
way according to the genius of the people. But in each country the 
general effect is the same. Almost every European Government is a 
legalised manufactory of dynamiters. Vexation piled upon vaxation, 
restriction upon restriction, burden upon burden, the dynamiter is 
slowly hammered out ay anya ces on the official anvil. The more 
patient submit, but the stronger and more rebellious characters are 
maddened, and any wespen is considered right, as the weapon of the 
weaker At the stronger. It matters little that a great deal of 
what is done is done in the alleged interest of the people themselveg. 
I myself have seen in England a clever industrious workman driven to 
the edge of revolt by the perseouting character of our education laws, 
and changed from a man ready to fight within the law to one. who was 
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almost ready to fight outside it. There are then, not bad’ parents, 
who have passed from town to town to avoid this persecution ; these 
are families who have broken up their homes and lived as they could, in 
their detestation of it. It is time that we laid aside this odious weapon ° 
of compulsion. More and more bitter will be the fruit of it as the 
years goon. Compulsion everywhere is a brutalising weapon. The 
‘English, with their faulta—and there are plenty of them—are, I think, 
the most tender-hearted people anywhere on the earth. That tender- 
heartednesas, both to each other and to animals, arises, as I believe, - 
mainly from their past free life. They have never as yet been offi- 
' cislised ; they have never as yet been turned into government material. 
Recently we have been reversing our traditions ; but it is not yet too 
late to step back from the mire and the slough which ' lie in front of 
us. As yet we have only soiled our ankles, where other nations have 
waded deep. We inherit splendid traditions of yoluntaryiam, which 
hardly any other nation has inherited ; and it is to voluntaryism, the 
inspiring genius of the English character, that we must look in the 
future, as we did in the past, for escape from all difficulties. If we 
cannot by reason, by influence, by example, by strenuous effort, and 
by personal sacrifice, mend the bad places of civilisation, we certainly 
cannot do it by force. Force is the very weakest and most treacherous 
of all human implementa. The history of force is the history of the 
contmuous crumbling away of every institution that has rested upon 
it, The irony of history has never faltered for a single generation. 
It is no mere paradox to say that to be strong with the world’s strength 
is to be weak. Whatever on the one day looked to the eyæ of men 
as if it conld defy all attack, towering above subject things in ita 
magnificence, and resting on what seemed its immovable and almost 
eternal foundations of force, on the morrow has gone to pieces as.if it 
had been wholly built of rubble and clay. It would seem aa if every 
institution possessed of overweening power—material power—has been 
pitileasly selected for destruction. The jealous gods have hated it, and 
ever since the days of Horace’ have aimed their lightnings at its head. 
There has been a curse. pronounced against force, as force, which knows 
no exceptions in any country, in any time, or as regards any cause. 
The only thing that lasta through it all, that endures whilst the other 
` perishes, is moral force—the word, the conviction, which attempts to 
bind no hands but acts only on the soul, As Emerson said—I don’t 
remember his exact phrase-—there is only one victory worth winning, 
the victory of principle, the victory over souls. To that belief we 
have to return, if we have ever held it; or to ascend to it, if it has 
never yet been counted amongst our intellectual possessions; and 
blessed, thrice blessed, will be the dynamiter, with all his cruelty and 
with all his insanity, if in, his distorted features we learn to see as in 
a mirror a reflection of our own selves, and thus are compelled to 
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recognise the true character of the odious force-weapons with which we 
have warred against each other. If we cannot learn, if the only affect 
upon us of the presence of the dynamiter in our midst is to make us 
multiply punishments, invent restrictions, increase the number of our 
official spies, forbid public meetings, interfere with the press, put up 
gratings—ad in one country they propose to do—in our House of 
Commons, scrutinise visitors.under official microscopes, request them, 
as at Vienna, and I think now at Paris also, to be good enough to 
leave their great-coata in the vestibules—if we are, in a word, to trust 
to machinery, to harden our hearta, and simply to meet force with 
force, always irritating, always clumsy, and in the end fruitless, then 
I venture to prophesy that there lies before us a bitter and an evil time. 
We may be quite sure that force-users will be force-begetters, The 
passions of men will .rise higher and higher; and the authorised and 
unauthorised governments—the government of the majority and of 
written laws, the government of the minority and of dynamite—will 
enter upon their desperate struggle, of which no living man can read 
the end. In one way and only one way can the dynamiter be per- 
manently disarmed—by abandoning i in almost all directions our force- 
machinery, and accustoming the people to believe in the blessed 
weapons of reason, persuasion, and voluntary service. We have 
morally made the dynamiter; wé must now morally unmake him, ~ 
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IFTY years ago the two or three Ragged Schools already estab- 
lished were joined and the Ragged School Union was founded. 
The Jubilee of this event, though it naturally invites congratulations 
among the friends and supporters of the Society, would not, parhaps, call 
for further remark were it not that the foundation and history of these 
schools illustrate in a very remarkable manner the change which has 
taken place in our ideas as to philanthropy or, rather, responsibility, 
and as to charity, or the kind of assistance which should be given to 
the poor. The new ideas are not really new: they are a revival ; but 
for a long time they had been neglected or forgotten. The story of 
the Good Samaritan has always been the parable that, of all others, 
hes most strongly struck the imagination. The most popular of the 
‘medisoval saints, to whom eight churches, at least, were dedicated in 
London alone, was he who divided his cloak with the beggar. And 
the strength of the first generation of Franciscans lay not so much in 
their personal piety as in their practice of going among the poorest 
and the meanest and the lowest; in other words, the popular imagi- 
nation has always been inflamed not so much by preaching as by per- 
sonal service, As the greatest of mediæval saints was St. Martin, so 
the greatest of modern saints is St. Damien. Personal service, for 
reasons not difficult to discover, was neglected and: forgotten in this 
country for five centuries or more. It was. practically revived—a 
fact which lends a peculiar interest to this Jubilee—by the founders 
of the Ragged School Union, One of these founders still survives. 
It would be interesting to ascertain how he himself regards the 
' universal spread of the new philanthropy of which he was the 
-piéneer, the Franciscan of the nineteenth century. 
The history of charity may be summed up in nine short chapters. 
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.. One man may live through them all: or ong generation; or the 


$ 


history may be extended over the last eighteen hundred and ninety- 
three years. 
OHAPTER L—When we give a beggar a penny for the love of the 
À Lord and because he is a beggar. 
Onaprer II.—When we build and endow a house at.which the 
beggar shall always receive a bed and a supper because hei is 
a beggar. 
Cuaprer “II1.—When we fall into oe perceiving that the beggar 
multiplies exceedingly and will not work, but blackens all 


the highways, knowing that he will be received and relieved ` 


because he is a beggar. 

Onarter [V¥.—When, under the influence of this doubt, we begin 
to hang the beggar, drown the beggar, pillory the beggar, 
and flog the beggar, but continue to give mm a penny 
because he is a beggar. 


OHAPTER "V.—When we found almshounses for tho aged, e 7 


for the broken-down, Bridewells, workhouses, casual wards, 
stocks and pillory for the sturdy vagrant, but give him, a 

- penny on the.road, because he is a beggar. 
-Cuarte Vi—When we pass Acta of Parliament for the suppres- 


sion of the beggar, but continue to give him a penny, because . 


he is a beggar. 
CHAPTER VIl.—When we pene eae to help the beggar, because 


he is a beggar. 
CHAPTER VITL—When we e to assist none but the PETA 
i —vin., those who cannot work, or have fallen into unmerited 
misfortune. Yet we go on giving & penny to the beggar 
because he is a beggar. 

‘Onarrer IX.—When we give no more cheques and no more casual - 
_ doles, but in their place substitute personal service. That is 

to say, when we go among the class that breeds the beggar, 
and, by educating him, leading him,’ giving him a craft, and 
inspiring him with self-respect, prevent him from becoming 
a beggar. 

What follows is an old story, But it is an old story with a new 
moral. It is good and useful from time to time to revive old btories 
such as thia. 

The religious- inten: represent the’ stage‘ arrived àt in the 
second chapter. The relief of the poor was always part of every 
monastic rule. The ,almonry was part of the house—St. Thomas's 


" Hospital, for example, was the almonry of Bermondsey Abbey. When 


` 


Rahere founded his hospital it was part of his monastery. A : 


college of brothers or sisters belonged to the lazar-house, to the 
spital for the blind, to the spital for the mad. The poor had to be 
VOL. LXV, 2z l 
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_ relieved because they:were poor: it was good for the monks that 

- they should, if necessary, deny themselves in order to relieve the 
poor; whether it was good for the vagrant to know he could get 
relief at every monastery was not asked. At the gate of the almonry 
none were turned saway—says Fuller, later on, “The abbey did 
but maintain the poor they made.” Why should any man work 
when he had but to take staff in- hand, and tramp from end to end 


_ of the country, sleeping and eating at the monasteries and nunneries, . ` 


and then tramp-baok again? The domestic history of the country 
is full of the trouble caused by the vagrants, beggars, and ribalds, 
whom the religious houses supported. Statute after statute was _ 
passed by one king after the other in order to put down these hordes 
of rogues; but in vain, they only increased the more. The attractions | 

-of a life of plenty, with no work to do, daily drew men from plough - 
rand shop and put‘them on the road, sturdy beggars, who faced the 

wterrors of the law knowing that ita arm was short, while the monas-_ 

-teries fedthem and housed them, and while travellers along the highway, 

-moble and merchant, churchman and soldier, great lady and farmer’s 

~wife, all alike gave freely to every beggar who sat upon a wayside 

‘cross and asked alms for the love of the Lord. The Ohurch was 

-stronger than ‘statute law: the Church was stronger than the king 
- and the king’s council. Vagrants and beggars continued to increase 

‘——becoming sometimes armed companies of robbers—until the disso- 
lution.of the religious houses, an event which deprived the vagrant 
of his principal means of livelihood but did not exterminate him or 
drive him off the road. Henry VIIL is said to‘have hanged 22,000 
men and women in his reign—vagrants and others: this wholeeale 
blood-letting greatly thinned the ranks, but there were many remaining 
an the reign of Elizabeth. They are still among us, for the vagrant can 

' never be suppreased: he is the victim of incurable laziness : he is the. 
iirreclaimable thief: he is, above all, the nomad, the wanderer by 

‘heredity : one who must needs be changing his abode: who can never 
be reclaimed. All these, and others, swell the ranks of the tramp. 
Of late, however, the beggar has dropped out of the charitable 

` foundations. Almost the only gate at which he can now knock with 
certainty of admission and relief is the gate of the casual ward. 

The eighteenth century exhibita the nation under ths influences of 
chapters y. and vi. in our little history of charity. The State had 
undertaken the suppression of vagrants : the people gave them alma, 
The State, in the person of the headborongh,. flogged the sturdy 
rogue in one parish: in the next charitable people gave him a supper 
„and a bed of straw. In the towns rich men founded almshouses, 

: endowed schools, and left doles to their parishes, doles of bread or of 
money : they also continued to give a penny to the beggar. 

The eighteenth century was remarkable, among other things, for 
the complete separation of. master and.workman When: the’ com- 
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panies received their charters and the tata were EE the 
burden of work might be heavy, but the masters and’ the workmen - 
were united; they belonged to the same company, which looked after 
. the interests of the craft, and cared for every man in it, The company 
educated the boy, apprenticed him, received him into ita body when ' 
he had served his fime, made him obey the rules, made him go to | 
church, perhaps started him in busineas on his own account, cared 


for him if he fell sick or was disabled, cared for his children if hë 


died, pensioned him when he was old, buried him and had masses 
sald for his soul, All through life he was the servant of the company; 
' he lived and worked under a discipline which was sometimes severe. 
but generally wholesome. But London pressed beyond the walls, 
and with the expansion of London, in Whitechapel, Wapping, Ratcliffe, 
or. Olerkenwell, the companies lost thair hold upon the craftamen ; 
they ceased to enrol the craftamen in their societies ; betweer the 
merchant and the craftsman there was no longer the bond of common 
’ Interests and common obedience. In a word, the London mob grew 
up, apart and separate, unheeded, until it became a frightful danger, 
terrible in its ignoranos, its. drunkenness, ita brutality, and its freedom , 
from all restraint of morality and religion. How they lived, how 
~ they wallowed—this maas of humanity uncared for—must be learned . 
bit by bit, for they have no historian. No one cared for them; not 
the Church, for they were outaide the City parishes—besides, the- 
_ eighteenth century clergyman of the Established Church. was a 
preacher, not a visitor of the poor; the church stood open. for its 
daily services if any chose to appear ; if they did not appear so much 
the worse for them. Of schools there were next to none ; no gentle- 
folk lived among this class of the people; neither restraining nor ` 
` elevating influences existed at all for them. 
The lowest depth ever touched by the lowest class of a modern 
city seems to’ have poen reached by the London mob about the end 
of the last cen i 
Looking back nee time, remembering, among other things, 
the constant demand for sailors and soldiers, which devoured the best 
youth of the country, one asks in admiration, how government was 
carried on at all. For the whole of the great claes who did the 
work——in the towns at least—were -filled with hatred of the govern- 
‘ing claas. As for any share or voice in the government, they had 
none,, There was danger if the people got any education, for they 
would then’ become agitators and leaders; there was danger if they 
remained ignorant, becauge an ignorant people is liable to sudden 
storms. One.touch of eloguence—aone little unimportant event—and 
‘lol a Jacquérie.’ The mutiny of Spithead and the Nore showed the- 
dangers of combined action; the Gordon poe showed, the danger of | 
an accidental flame, 
= own position, ower here was the safety—made it. 


am 
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extremely difficult for the working man to combine ; he had to work 
. hard every day and all day long, with no respite, or holiday, exoept 
on Sanday: his hours were long; his wagee—whioh did not pretend 
to have ‘any relation to his productive value—were miserable. He 
` was, for all practical purposes, bound to the place where he was born 
and where he served his apprenticeship, As a rule, he cotld not 
-read, or, if he could, there were no journals, or books, for him; he 
drank as much: 4a he could afford to drink ; his wits were besotted >. 
he was inarticulate. The Government was an unseen: power which 

stood beside hia master; it flogged, transported, and hanged’ people ; 
these accidents might happen to anybody. There can be no doubt © 
that the London mob—which was born late in the seventeenth century, 
and grew greater, more dangerous, more terrible in ita unknown ` 
powers every. year—was kept down by two weapons only-—these were. 
ita own ignorance, and the strong hand of the executioner. 

Are these words tdo strong? Then read the following, written by 
Colquhoun.in the treatise on the “ Police of the Metropolis,” written 
in the year 1796. The book presenta a picture of universal vioe which’ 
cannot, I am sure, be matched by the chronicles of any civilised 
town in the world. According to Colquhoun, the great mass of the 
lower cless‘in London were constantly engaged in plundering and ` 
pilfering. There were, he says, “ artificers, labourers in the docks, 
lumpers, glutmén, menial servants, apprentices, journeymen, porters, 
chimney-sweepers, itinerant Jews,” all plundering wherever they. 
went and whatever they could. They were tempted and encouraged ` 
by thousands of receiving shope. Those engaged in the lower 
branches of trade were regularly provided with supplies of base coin, 

' the manufacture of which was carried on with the greatest boldness 
and, generally, with impunity. Every year the hulks let loose a: 
crowd of convicta, who, their term of imprisonment expired, were 
released without any means of support: no one would employ them’; 
they had lost whatever rags of honesty or principle they once 
possessed, they had literally no chance except to join the phalanx of . 
criminals; the drinking was stupendous and universal. It was 
estimated that the value of property stolen every year in London alone | ` 
was £2,000,000.. The whole of the riverside a d below me bridge - 
shared in the plunder of the ships. 
_ It is a.gloomy picture, and, one feels, not exaggerated. Great 
must have been the confidence of the Government in Father Stick, ' 
since preventive measures were never even attempted. Great must have 
been the confidence of the London merchant in his almshouse, his 
` workhouse, and his parish doles. But; indeed, just as the mob knew 
_not its power, so the better class hardly suspected the danger. 

And, as yet, no sense at all of responsibility ; or, if any sense, 

then a little uneasiness when such a book as that from which I have 
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_ quoted made the London citizens aware of the things that were going 
on in the courts and slums around their town-houses. As for going 
into these slums, there was no one who dared: not the doctor, for 
these people had their old woman wise in herbs, their bone-setter 
and their blood-letter; not the policeman, for as yet he was not; 
not the’ constable, éxcept with a posse to arrest a comer, or a maor- 
derer; not the vicar of the parish; not any visiting women, Bible- 
women, sisters, rent collectors; not any schoolmaster. 

The first awakening was caused by the Cry of the Children. 

It came from.the Factory and the Coal-pit; from every workshop 
where employers were allowed to nse at their own will, unrestrained, 
for their own profit, the labour of the little children. If you would 
learn the condition of the children, read the book called ‘‘ Michael. 
Armstrong,” by Mrs. Trollope. That, appeared in 1840, but for a 
long time before that year an agitation had been carried on in the 
North of England. I do not know who began it. The following, for 
instance, is an extract from a manifesto issued by the West Riding 
Central Committee for the passing of a new Factory Act: 

“ Many thousands of children are employed in the cotton, silk, woollen, 
worsted and flax factories throughout the kingdom. The early age at 
which these young persons of both sexes are sent to work, many before they 
have attained their ninth year; the duration of their labour for twelve, 
fourteen, and even fifteen hours a day, with the remission of only half an 
hour for meals, occasionally working during the whole night; the, heated 
and vitiated atmospliere in which they are confined, and the promiscuous 
association of the sexes, combine to render the occupation most injurious to 
their health, destructive to their morals, and in many instances fatal to 
their ives.” ; 

The manifesto, of which this is part, was issued in April 1882. 
The Bill which it advocated proposed a limitation of age and of hours. 
The greatest opposition was offered to the Bill. ‘In Yorkshire,” 
quoting from a Leeds paper of the time, ‘‘ no effort has been wanting 
to effect the ruin of every man who has stroggled for this just, 
humane, and politic measure.” The greater the opposition the more 
determined became the resolution’ of the agitators to put the whole 
truth before the eyes of the country. We remember Elizabeth 
Browning's noble poem: we can read how the Factory Acts were 
passed; but we have forgotten the long battle against greed, apathy, 
and‘ selfishness before the heart-of the country was fully touched; we 
have forgotten the things that were revealed, the stories that had to ` 
be told, the burning words that had to be used. Here, for instance, 
is a passage from a speech delivered at Bolton by Mr. Oastler, one’of 
the most active leaders in the agitation : 

' Some time since I happened to be at Leeds, and having been obliged to. 
stay all night, I ordered that I should be called up early in the morning. 


I was called up, and found it moonlight and starlight, and it was a mornin 
ao cold that the teeth of a strong athletic man would chatter in his h 
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I drove in my gig through the streeta of Leeds, and I met notody but two 
or three watchmen. The shops were closed, and the windows dark; I saw ~ 
nothing but the glimmerings of the watchmen’s lanterns; all was still, eave 
the sound of the watchmen’s feet and my gig. E arrived in the suburbs; I 
heard a dismal sound—it fell like the knell of death on my ear. It wasthe ° 
factory bell ringing: the streets were instantly crowd There were no 


_ Strong, -bale men, nor any lights. The paranis were in bed, bpt their. 


children had risen, and were trudging through the cold to the factories.” I 
spoke to-one who, with bread in his mouth, was hurrying forward, for fear 
of being fined. I asked him where he was going? He said to the mill, 
I asked him if he had said his prayera? He answered, No, he had no time 
-and then he ran on. I pursued my journey; and I saw the sheep in the 
pastures, gnd the cattle resting, for they had not risen to feed, much leas to ` 
work. There was no need of a law to protect ‘them; they are vested 
property. It were better if British infants were the vested property of. the 
factory master; then perhaps he might find an ‘interest in using them 
kindly. In an hour I met three able men going to their employment. 
They were weavers, and-did not need to, go so early as the factory children. 
But still, the eun had not risen, nor aie I hear, the cattle lowing, or the 
herds-bleating. I went on, and in a while I heard the birds singing, and 
then the oatile began to graze. Then I met the agricultural labourers, with 
their implementa gracing their brawny shoulders and athletic frames. 
They were ruddy, healthy, and strong. Aye! aye! said I, this looks like © 


. England. They were not boys, nor dwarfs, but men—freemen. Their 
. offspring was not immured in a hellish Bastile; but either not risen, or 


else gambolling in the fields. In another hour I met a dairymaid, with her 
milk-peil; it seemed natural. I felt myself in a land where all might be 
happiness and liberty; but when I turned my recollection to what I had 
geen at Leeds—when, good God! I reflected that tho poor, miserable, 
decrepit beings had been working there, in an overheated atmosphere, for 
fall ies hours, by ight and by starlight, my heart sickened within 
me. I asked myself if istianity, if humanity, if liberty required this 


‘sacrifice ? and I resolved that morning to do more for the factory child than 


I had yet done.” 


This was the Ory of the Factory. It was followed by the Ory of 


.the Coal-pit. When they could not use up the children in the 


factory, they would use them up im the coal-mine. They took the 


. boy ab six—think of the horrible cruelty of it!—at six years of. age 


and lowered him into the pit: they took him from his bed at four in 
the morning and kept him there in the dark for twelve houra on end, 


. opening and shutting a door all that time for the trucks to pass 


` 


through. At four in the afternoon, or perhaps later, they brought 

him up, and told him to go home. The child crept home and lay, 
down too weary for play, or for anything but rest. Did ever ming of ' 
man concetve—did ever brutality of master invent-—a more 
wickedness——-a more devilish barbarity than this? Yet, the 
endured it, just as it endures many things almoat as bad,’ now, 
and will continue to endure them, and to sit complacently in Shureh 






_ and chapel until the Prophet speaks. Lord Shaftesbury was. the 


‘prophet who saved the children of the pit. Remember, that all this 
‘time, while these atrocities were every day committed without rebuke, 
. 1 
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the country was actually hysterical over the injustice of the slave- 
trade ; yet no horrors of the slave-trade, not the voyage from Africa 
to America, not the lash, not the long hours of work under a burning 
gun, were one-half so horrible as our own treatment of our own 
tender children. It would seem incredible, but itis the old, old story : 
our hearta are hardened ; our eyes are blinded, so that we cannot, if 
we would, see the beam in our own eye. The same things go on 
still, and we suffer them without remonstrance or indignation. The 
employer may still sweat his workman and his workgirl as much as 
he dares and ag much as he can; the company may still make its men 
work as many hours as Nature will allow—and more; even a religious 
society, when it gets the chance, will exact the utmost from those who 
work for it, and in the sacred name of Ohrist sweat those who write 
for it 

It was not then—and is not now-—altogether hardness of heart, 
greed of gain, or hypocrisy, that caused then, -and causes now, this 
apathy to brutality and injustice. The last thing that we inderstand 
is the thing that we see every day. There is-nothing so brutal, so 
ugly, so horrible, that it cannot, by custom, come to be regarded as 
natural and even inevitable. When the Roman criminal hung 
agonising on the cross the Roman maidens went. along the way 
laughing and chatting. They hardly lifted their eyes: they hardly 
shuddered at the sight of the wretched creature or his tortures. A 
crucifixion! There was a orucifixion every day. Just so, the very 
men who so vehemently denounced the accursed trade in’ men and 
women and the forced labour under the lash, took no notice whatever 
of the white slave at their very doors; nor, when they were told of 
the cruel whip and the lacerated back of the negro, did they think of 
the floggings of soldier and sailor, of rogue and of tramp; and for the 
lonely terrors and long hours of the child in the blackness of the pit 
they had neither tear nor sigh, nor a word of regret or shame. 

At last their ears were opened; their eyes were opened; the. 
children were taken out of the pit. And ther the Voice of the Slums 
was heard. . 

It took a long time to understand the Voice. Nothing is sọ 
difficult to understand as the Voice of the Present. To most of us it 
ig a murmur, a roar, a confusion of sounds; ont of the columns of the 
newspapers, out of the pages of the magamine, we try to hear the 

al words, to undergtand what the Voice is telling us about our- 
selves and our own time. We listen to the babble of Parliament, we 
listen to the preacher, we read the novelist, we read the- poet, alas ! 
the Voice of the Present speaks to us day after day and we ‘cannot 
understand. It is given to few——only to one here and to one there— 
to understand this Voice. But a change has fallen upon us. Formerly: 
we neither cared for the Voice, nor, listened to it, nor were conscious 
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that it had a Message of warning, of revelation, of promiss. It was 
nothing but an everlasting roar, with shrieks, threata, moans and sobs, 
blasphemies, impotent rage, and muttered ourses—the Voice of the 
Mob, in fact—that we heard if we listened. Then we shuddered, 
but remembering the great capacity of our gaols, the greater 
possibilities of our hulks, and the persuasive effect of the whipping- 
post, we were reassured. 

We now listen to this Voice : ‘many thousands of men and women’ 
strive continually to discover, if by any means they may, what it is 
that the Voice is saying. He who understands the Voice of the 
Present can foretell the future—he can even guide and direct the 
future. It is a great step in advance that we try to hear this 
Voice. : 

“ AJl the things belonging to the present are discovered by degrees : 
the order and the law of the world, the uses of things, the beauty of 
things in Nature; and, in humanity, the necessity of association, 
discipline, and obedience; the duty of patriotism; and, last of all, 
man’s duty towards his brother. 

In the year 1844 the Voice of the Present was interpreted by a few. 
It spoké of many things which as yet they comprehended aot. Bat- 
some words they could catch, and this is what they heard :— 

“ Consider the children. You have saved them from tae factory 
and from the pit. Save them now from themselves. There are more 
than a million children in England and Wales alone, wholly destitute — 
of instruction. They learn nothing except what they sse in the 
" streeta, in the fields, in the hedges, from each other, or from their 
elder brothers and sisters. Hither, there are no schools for them, or. 
they do not go to,any schools. ` Amillion of children! They will 
become men and women, all ignorant. of everything; they will 
become the perenta of perhaps four millions more, also all ignorant ; 
these will be the parenta of sixteen millions, also all ignorent. You 
are cresting a great class who will be more brutish, more dangerous, 
more besotted, more easily led, than any Glass of Englishmen in the 
whole history of England. More than a million children! In the city 
and subprbs of London alone there area hundred thousand. There is 
an army for youl- Fifty thousand boys, fifty thousand girls, all 
growing up in the blackest ignorance, without the least tincture of 
.religion, morality, or principle; with no other rule for the conduct of 
life than that they must not be found out in, doing certain things or 
they will be flogged horribly, transported across the seas, or hanged. 
Look at this army! A hundred thousand! Rub your syes—epen 
them-—see for yourselves. There they are, if you can only see them ; 
they are in duds and rags; they live by pilfering; they are like wild 
beasta for cunning in their prowl for prey ; when they grow up they.. 
will be a noble army—the Devil's Own, Ffty thousand boys! fifty 
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thousand girls! and all reeling as fast as they can go and with the 
greatest certainty, straight to the devil and to endless hell!” 

Those who heard this Voice looked about them. It is very re- ° 
markable to consider this side of London—the condition of the 
lowest class—fifty years ago, in the memory of men over sixty. As 
to schools, by this time there were some. First there were the 
charity schoola—a good many charity schoola were founded in the 
eighteenth century, but these were totally inadequate to the wants of 
the class for which they were designed; they were conducted accord- 
ing to the ideas of their founders; above all things, the children 
must be taught to know their station and be humble. Oharity 
children might be taught to read and write: they learned the 
Catechism ; they were discouraged from attempting more because to 
Jearn more would certainly make them discontented with that condi- 
tion of life to which they had been called. For the same reason they 
wore a distinctive dress. There were, next, schools for the better 
sort of artisans, wretched schools, kept by persons of no knowledge 
and no character. There were, thirdly, the schools of the National 
Society and of the British and Foreign Society, the former a Church 
of England body, the latter unsectarian. These two Societies had 
schools in all the great towns and in many of. the small towns. And 
there were the Sunday-schools. - There were some schools, therefore, 
to which the children might go if their parents chose. 

Before the year 1844 the lowest depth had certainly been left 
behind; things were already mending; the. working classes had 
begun to read, they had begun to combine, the struggles of the 
trades unions was imminent. But of these agencies, which are now 
organised in every parish, dragging all things into the light, few 
existed fifty years ago. The old Reformation theory of the clergy—— 
that their chief duty was to preach—still lingered; the modern 
opinion is, as we know, that the.parish clergy are to bé teachers and 
schoolmasters, almoners, providers of holidays, entertainments, concerts, 
meetings and clubs; civilisers, gymnasts and athletes, presidenta of 

` branches, actively engaged in every social, moral and religioys object ; 
“acquainted with every person in the parish, readers of daily services, 
‘ and, last of all, as of least importance, preachers. Fifty years ago 
Se preachers first and always; they proclatmed and explained 
dottrines: on Sunday morpings they generally preached on some point . 
connected with the conduct of life from the Old Testament Lesson of 
the day, on Sunday evening they preached on some passage jn 
St. Pauls Epistles, On Thursday evening they preached to a small 
company of “serious” people, chiefly ladies, also on some words of 
St. Paul. They willingly visited and consoled the sick when they 
were summoned. They administered the parish doles, they called 
upon certain members of their congregation, during the week they 
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studied and prepared idee sermons. It was still an age of a oer 
clergy’; even those who in Greek “ were sadly to seek ” assumed the © 
character of the scholar, As yet it had not ocourrad to any that a 

Ohristian Church might be the most potent engine ever given to man 

for civilisation, education, and prevention. That discovery was 

stumbled upon by accident by half a dozen humble men whose hearts 

went forth towards the neglected children of the gutter. Let us 

return to them. 

These children of the gutter were sent out by their mothers as 
goon as they could walk to pick up their living somehow in the’ 
streets. They sang ballads: they sold matches: they- picked up ` 
coals on the river bank, they pilfered from the open shops and stalls ; 
whatever else they did, or pretended to do, they always pilfered. 
Why, out of 260 children who were collected for one of the first Ragged 
Schools, 27 had been in prison, 36 had run away from home, 19 slept 
in common lodging-houses, 41 lived by begging, 29 never slept in 
beds, 17 were barefoot, 87 were bareheaded, 12 had no body-linen. 
What prospect was there for such a child? In 3t. Pancras one 
clergyman spoke of six houses which he had visited in succeasion. 
There were 80 families in these houses. Not one child went to school. 
In Marylebone, out of 652 families, 312 adults could not read and 447 
children went to no school. In Cold Bath Fields Prison there were 
2690 prisoners who were under twenty-one. Of these, 259 were under 
fourteen. One prisoner in every ten was a child under fourteen. These 
unfortunate childten were without religion, without knowledge, with- 
out a trade. ` They entered upon manhood with nothing but a pair of - 
hands, and in their heads nothing but the continual desire to steal— 
steal—steal in order to enjoy the simple pleasures they desired—espe- 
cially warmth, food, drink and idleness. What has become of that 
army of 100, 000? Some fow, one supposes, have been dragged out 
by the eftorts of the new agencies; those who are living must be now 
` from sixty to seventy years of age. How many survive to’tell the 
tale? And how many of them who still breathe these upper airs 
venture to look back and to remember ? l 

A few more figures may bring home to us the condition of things. 
An army of 100,000 children reckoned from the age of seven to’ 
twelve, means, allowing five children to each family, 25,090 parenta 
On the same estimate it would give to these children a following 
generation of 800,000, and to a third generation of 900,000, without 
allowing for early deaths. Making every allowance, we understand 
that these were the children of a great army of. parente ignorant, 
dissolute, or criminal; that unless preventives of some kind were 
found they would themselves follow the example of their parenta ; and 
that they would most certainly, of this there was no manner of doubt, 
bring into the world a greatly increased army of those who, without 
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preventiyes, would naturally, perforce, follow in the same course. But 
_ these figures aasume only 25,000 as the parents. In 1847 it was’ 
reckoned that there were in London 150,000 men and women, boys 
and girls, who were criminals and prostitutes. 

Consider the cost, the mere money loss, to the nation of such an 
army, 

First; it is fair to (IDDA that 10 per cent. would always be in 
prison. 

Next, the 90 per cent. left would’ have to maintain themselves 
by stealing. 

Thirdly, the country would lose the wealth that those hands and 
brains should have created. 

Fourthly, the country had to pay for an efficient police force, not 
to speak of magistrates, courts, &c. 

As to the first proposition, the convict charges at } £1 200.000 

£120 a head, including the whole cost of prisons AR 

As to the second, the lost wealth reckoned at £100 

a year (if a working man could make £1 9 week 29 000 000 
for wages, what ne made was certainly worth | 

_ double), 

As to the third, we must reckon that they would » 

want at least 25s. a week, for the criminal class 

lives, well, In order to get this they must steal +£16,000,000 
property worth at least three times as much, say 

£3 15s. a week, in all over 

As to the fourth, the police force, &c., that may be left for a more 
exhaustive estimate. 

We find therefore that in 1847 i jaden actually lost, by its army 
of ignorance and crime, the sum of #£26,000,000 every year. That, 
remember, was when the population was less than half its present 
number. Had the proportion begn maintained the criminal class at 
the present day would number 800,000; the loss to the city would 
be 252,000,000 every year. Had there been no preventives, the pro- 
portion would not have been maintained; the number of criminals 
would have increased with greater and still greater acceleration. - One 
knows not, indeed, what, in the long. run, would be the end of a 
city whose convict class was left unheeded and unchecked, save by the 
lash and the prison, to work out ita own damnation. 

It was with the children that the first attempts at prevention were 
made. Thef were “discovered” by certain religions persons. As soon 
as they were discovered, the press began to consider and to discuss 
the subject. The Guari Review, for instance, devoted an article to 
the children of the gutter. “These children,” said the Reviewer : 

“ reoeive no education, religious-or secular; they are subjected to no restraint 
of any sort ; never do they hear the word of advice or the accent of kind- 
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ness; the notions that exist in the minds of ordinary persons have no 

in theirs ; having n exclusively their: own, they seem to think su 

. fact, the true sta of society ; and, helping themselves without aay 

to the goods of others, they can never recognise when convicted before a 

a ede the justice of a sentence which punishes them for having done 

more than was indispensable to their existence. - 
“Well, then, we discover that they are beings like ourselves; that they 

have long subststed within a walk of our own dwellings; that they have 

in and are increasing, in numbers with the extension ofthis over- 

grown ‘metropolis; and that i al recede be pews in physical 

and moral condition.” 


It was in full accordance with the ideas of the time that the first 


‘attempt to get hold of the children should be in the name of religion 
only. ‘To propose the education of the children would have alarmed 
people ; education is more dangerous, they thought, than ignorance. 
" But no one would dispute that they had souls. The danger pointed 
out in the first manifestoes of the Society was that “ without some 
religious knowledge the children aré sure to grow up in brutality and 
erime, miserable and degraded in themselves, a disgrace and a 
peril to the community.” They began, therefore, with an evening 
Sundsy-school, planted in the very worst and most degraded quarters, 
where the children, when they ‘were induced to comè in, behaved like © 
- ggvages: the teachers were pelted with ‘mud and stones; they were 
sometimes asdanlted. It is the nature of the savage to attack any- 
thing new and unaccustomed. This kind of opposition geradually 
. ceased and died away. The Union grew and prospered: in the first 
‚year of ita existence it had an income of £61; in the second, this 
modest sum was maltiplied by six; in the sixth yoar its income rad 
risen to £3870. 
By this time, however, the work of the ‘Association had been 
' greatly enlarged. Religion, they began to understand, is a plant 
cultivated with the greatest difficulty in the midst of such companions 
and such examples. Would religious teaching alone, administered 
on Sunday evening, the intervening week being spent in the manner 
indicated above, suffice to convert these children to ways ‚of ‘honesty ? 
Apparently the’ committee began to understand that other steps 
should be taken. First they opened their schools for certain evenings 


in the week, then in the mornings as well. They then began to. | 


‘make ather discoveries of importance, as that many of the children 
were without food unless they could beg or steal it, and that without ` 
a trade there was véry little hope for a lad.. They therefore estab- 
lished a school of industry, where they taught trades and: gave boys 
one meal every day. For the girls they had sewing classes, giving ` 
them also one meal every day, By the thirteenth year of their 
existence the ‘Union had over 21,000 scholars, with industrial classes, 
shoeblack brigades, refuges, others’ meotings, penny banks, clothing ` 
se ragged church: alee and two maganines. ‘They found 
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situations for their boys and girls—1260 were placed in the year 
1856-1857—and they sent out well-behaved lads as emigrants to 
Western Canada. All these developments sprang out of the simple 
desire to teach the elements of religion to these nineteenth-century 
pagans. What the Ragged School Union was now attempting was 
any and every kind of work that would benefit the poorer classes of, 
our great cities. 

Let us turn now to the last Report, the forty-ninth. The income 
from donations and contributions was nearly £17,000. Without 
changing the religious character of the Union, the governing body 
has established school libraries, boye’ olgbs, gymnasia, recreation 
classes, clothing clubs, country holidays, emigration, .homes for 
cripples, penny banks with 21,000 depositors, industrial classes, and 
teaching of all kinds. They have enlisted an army of 4300 voluntary ` 
unpaid teachers. In addition, they have given away immense quantities 
of clothes, blankets, coals, &c. 

In the history of the Ragged School Union may be traced the 
changes or the developments that have grown up in men’s minds ak 
to philanthropic effort of all kinds, First, there is awakened a sense 
of pity for the children who learn no religion. An attempt must be 
made to snatch some of these brands from the burning. Next, it 
becomes evident that religious teaching is generally powerless when 
the conditions of life are degraded, the companions are criminal, the 
examples are evil, and the means of earning an honest living are 
denied. More and more these things are understood. In the earlier 
reports they are advanced cautiously, the teaching of religion being 
thé sole object of the Unioh. As we advance, as one organisation 
is added to another and the machinery grows, we perceive that modern 
charity aims unceasingly at making the life clean and sweet, and that 
this cleanness or sweetness is recognised as the handmaid to religion. 

Not only can the Ragged School Union now show an army over 
4000 strong, giving personal service to this work, but every parish in 
the land. has its unpaid voluntary workers; it would be interesting 
if we could get the statistics of voluntary and unpaid work. I once 
investigated the statistics of a single parish, and that a very poor one. 
I found over one hundred persons, who gave their work for nothing 
to the parish. In fact, there are thousands and tens of thousands on 
whom the Churches can now reckon for voluntary work. This unpaid 
worker is the nineteenth-century Franciscan; he attempts, without 
vows, what his predecessor of the thirteenth century attempted with 
the help of vows—viz., organised personal service among the humblest. 
„He works upon the lowest and most unpromising material that the 
world can show: they are lads far below the reach of Polytechnics; he 
attracts them somehow ; by personal magnetism, by force of character, 
by. skill in the things that all lads admire; he dominates them. He 
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is perhaps a young curate of no great intellectual grasp; but he 
knows what he has to do, and he succeeds; or he is a layman who 
- works in an office all day. We go back to the grand discovery of 
Francis—say rather, the interpretation of Francis—that the great 
sluggish apathetic mass in which are born ‘creatures of hideous mien 
and malign brain can only be moved by personal: service. 

Observe, also, that this form of philanthropic or charitable work is 
destined to be the only form that will survive and remain. Every 
other form will be speedily swallowed up by the action of the State. 
Education once made free and compulsory, there is no more occasion - 
for endowing charity schools. Since children cannot be taught ‘unless 
they are properly fed, there must be levied, and that before long, such 
a tax on wages as will give them one meal a day at the schoola—no 
more occasion, then, for doles of soup and food. The father may be 
out of work—it is conceivable that by means of labour bureaux there 
. may be no idle hands, or if there be pressure here ‘or there, that 
work may always be found 3 in some of the things wanting to be done ; 
there will be no excuse in the future for idle hands, But popula- 
tions incresse faster than work for them to do. Very true. Isit not 
conceivable, however, that an intelligent system of emigration may at 
last be invented which shall for five hundred: years to come be engaged 
in peopling the magnificent empire of our race? No more occasion, 
then, for emigration societies. The aged and the sick will all receive a 
pension, provided by their own compulsory contributions while in man- 
hood and strength, No more occasion, then, for almshouses. The 
orphans will be received by the State, aa they are now, but they will 
“be boarded out into cottage homes, without the stigma of the pauper. 
No-need, then, for orphanages or for homes. For those criminals 
who cannot be reclaimed there will be provided retreats or. hospitals 
` — all them not prisons—where they can be kept out of harm, and 
prevented from continuing their degraded race, and treated with 
humanity, and not with the hard, stern rule of our modern prisons. . 
No need, therefore, for societies to help these poor creatures. As for ` 
the sick, the hospitals, too, will be State institutions. No need, this 
done, for Hospital Sunday, or for any appeals to the charitable rich on 
behalf of the sick poor. If, therefore, there will not be wanted either 
almshouses, school orphanages, hospitals, or anything for the people, 
what will the poor rich man do? He cannot spend all his money, 
Will he be able to do nothing? He may perhaps offer shows for 
nothing after the manner of the Romans. Perhaps, however, the * 
people will inform him that they would rather get up their own 
shows for themselves. Then, will there be nothing left? Will 
charity go back to the place whence she came? The only thing 
left for her will be a certain mass, sometimes growing, sometimes 


diminishing, an inert sluggish mass, the wreckage of the world. For 
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this mans thero will always Þe wanted personal servion ‘wo shall then 
ve passed clean beyond the power of gold and chequea: we shall 
et nothing but men and women who will work among the lepers. 
In fifty years of such work as has been indicated so much has been 
done that if seems as if we may safely expect a continued advance in 
the future. It is not only that thousands .of lives have. been rescued 
from infamy ; it is also that whole classes have been lifted into a 
higher level. Many other causes, begides this Society, it is true, have 
been making for the same end. Im this place I have taken the 
Ragged School Union as thé most conspicuous illustration of.the new 
philanthropy. 
J Finally, leb us point to one or two by no means unimportant. 
differences between the condition of» the people now and that of fifty. 
years ago. The working man is no longer the enemy of Government 
—-then he was: ‘he belongs to the Government—then he did not: 
he takes his share in State matters—then he had no share: now, he 
has, because he has his vote. He no longer reviles all religion— 
then he diä : the constant spectacle of personal service has rendered 
him respectful towards religion. He no longer, in his papers, treats 
the Sovereign with ribald insults; he did this in 1841 with extra- 
ordinary virulence. And, lastly, he is on the side of order. I do 
not claim all these things as the work of the Ragged School Union, 
but.I do claim for them that the need of personal service among 
the poor: was organised and practised by them, and that the 
recognition’ of personal service as the only form of charitable work, 
that is truly effective and not mischievous has spread from the small ` 
beginning made by them in 1844 untilit has overrun the whole 
country. For this reason the Jubilee of the Ragged School Union 
seems ‘to be an event which deserves such.a retrospect and such a 
comparison as have here been attempted, 
WALTER BESANT. 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND 
.BETTERMENT. 


AOKNOWLEDGE the courtesy of the Duke of Argyll in writing 
gn answer to, my paper on this subject, in which, though strongly 
attacking some of my positions, he does not say a word to which one 
who inyites controversy can object. But in his first sentence he 
intimates that he is going to answer my challenge, and I look in vain 
for any answer on the points on which I expressly challenged him, or 
rather took up the glove which he had flung down. It is for the 
purpose of recalling the true issue,of the controversy which, be it. 


-© remembered, is still pending in Parliament, that I write these addi- 


vey 


` tional remarks. 


Let ‘us see how the matter stands, 

The Duke ‘and I have conflicting notions as to the nature of the 
actual proposals made by the London County Council in Parliament 
on the subject of Betterment, We expressed our contradictory 
opinions in the House of Lords, and subsequently the Duke wrote a . 

" letter to the Times for the purpose of showing that he was in the 
right and his opponents in the wrong. Agreeing with the Duke 
‘that the actual proposals have: been’ most seriously misrepresented, I 
undertook in the March number of this Revirw to show that the 
mistakes lay with him and not with us. For this purpose I repro- ` 
duced the allegations made by the. Peers who spoke against the ' 
proposal and by the Duke in his letter, and compared them with 
the terms of the proposal itself, which were to be found in the 
Bill before the House and nowhere else. This’ was the issue 
between us. 

Firat and fremo I pointed out that the messure was diomsa 
because by it “the County Connoil asked Parliament to empower 
them to select for themselves in an arbitrary manner the area over 


x . 
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which the taxation should be spread, and even the individuals within 
that area who should be the subjects of taxation,” and that the Duke 
of Argyll appealed to the House in that sense; to say whether “ the 
property of a particular locality was to be placed at the absolute power 
of the local authority.”* I then pointed out that such an allegation 
showed a very gross mistake of the measure before the House ; and 
I asked, “ Is it possible to point’to any word in the Bill which on 
' the most cursory view would give ground for such a mistake? Will, 
the Duke of Argyll maintain that the misapprehension on this point 
is with his opponents and not with him ?” 

That is a fair challenge on perhaps the most important pocusation 
made against the proposals of the London Oouncil, and I cannot find 
any answer to it in the Duke's paper of April. 

I then showed that the measure was denounced because it made 
the charge for Betterment “purely a question of proximity,” t whereas 
by the plainest terms of the Bill no land was to be charged till it 
was proved to have been enhanced in value. And I challenged the 
Duke to say whether on this point the misapprehension lay with us 
or with our opponenta.[ To that challenge I find no.answer. - 

The Duke alleged that the clause against which he voted set up 
new, artiftcial, and arbitrary methods of— 

Selecting the men who have been bettered. - 

Determining the amount of betterment. 

Charging each with his share. 

Defining or limiting areas of betterment. 

Fixing the incidence of charge between different interests. 

As to the first of these five pointe, I was at pains to show that 
the scheme of the Council was not new (except to the extent to which 
Betterment is new), nor artificial, nor arbitrary, and I set down the 
enone cena 


“Does the Duke know any better way? Or, if there is any better way, 
is there any legs arbitrary? At what point does the arbitrariness come in ? 
Let the Duke show us the expressions of the scheme which contain it. He 
has not attempted that task yet, and when he does, I think that, with ‘all 
his great ability, he will find it too difficult for him. But until he does it, 
he must not go on asserting that the misapprehension of tho case rests with 
us and not with him. T have answered particular charge minutely, 
partly, because it has been the great battle-horse of our opponents, ly 
because it was desirable to prove the negative in one instance, and I have 
selected the most important, But I cannot go on proving negatives for 
ever. The Duke must prove the ‘affirmative, which at present he has 
only asserted. I deny, in each instance that he has mentioned, that the 
scheme has any arbitrary character in it; and I aseert that in these respects 
the Duke has misapprehended the scheme.” $. 


To this challenge, or five challenges, I find no answer. 
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Another point of oqntradiction is that the Duke asserted that the ` 


landowners were to be taxed: (I adopt his latest expression *) 


upon ‘some ‘distant speculative and -contingent interest in the, 
ownership which nobody living actually enjoys, and which may 
_ possibly never accrue at all” That is the proposition -which 
I denied: in the House of Lords, and again, in my paper,t and 
deny again now. I aæert that the intention of the measure, ' 
and ita legal effect, is to lay a charge on a value created by 
the improvement, and expressible in terms of rent or prite ` 
obtainable at the time. Of course, if- there has -been no sale - 
or letting since the itnprovement, the arbitrator must conjecture the 
increased value. But that is only what happens every day when &® 
man adds to his house at his own expense.and does. not carry it into 
the market. I call upon the Duke to point out the expressions in 
the Bill which support his idea of its intention and effect. But he . 
does not attempt to do that. 

And tliat leads me to say that I intimated that the strictures of 


the Duke and others were so very wide of the mark as to suggest the `` 


inference that they had not attended to’the Bill itself, but to some- - 
thing else. For himself, he does not deny this; on the contrary, he 
uses language which, considered in connection with his ‘absolute’ 


. silence on the terms of the Bill, I take to be an admission of it. 


He is speaking of my denial that the measure proposes to tax =“ 
thing but value actually brought into existence. He adds: 


“ His denial, though perfectly sincere, is of no value in the face of” (What ? 


`, the Bil? No; but) ‘‘the docament iasued on behalf of the London Oounty 


Council, and circulated among the Peers before our debate. It is all very 
well to repudiate that document as one which he never saw. But it un- 
doubtedly purported to ba issued, on behalf of, that body and its agenta. 
Bo far as I know, it was never repudiated by any one entitled to speak in the 
Council’s name. But this is not all. Its arguments throughout are the 
common stock arguments of the Betterment party in a thousand speeches - 
and articles in the prees.” t © 


' Such language is tò me both astounding and morig: I the 
meaning of ‘a Bill in Parliament not to be tested by ita own’ terms ? 
Is the House of Lords incapable of taking care that it does not, or 
shall not when it leaves the House; contain anything of which the 
House disapproves. Are we to be told that when a carefully pre- 


spared measure, revised and settled after much discussion in the 


House of Commons, is submitted to the House of Lords, the proper 
place to look for ita effect is not in the words of the messure itself, 


_nor of those who introduce it, but in some Peer’s impreesion, whether 


true or false, of what has been said on thousands of platforms and in © 
‘thousands of newspapers ; or in his conclusions (unwarranted they 
may be, and I think are in this instance), from some leaflet or 
: = CONTEMPORARY Revimw, p. 495. t Thid. p.°447: bid. p. 491, 
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argumentative paper issued in support of the measure? That such a-. 
line should be taken by some public speakers and writers is intelligible ; 
but for the House of Lords to follow it—-the House which claims for 
itself special credit for calm attention to’ the business before it—would 
be disastrous indeed. 

I claimed before, and now claim, to'be judged by the terms of the 
Bill introduced by the London County Council into the House of 
Lords; their anthentic and official utterance to that House; their 
only pne so far as I know ; certainly the one by which they are ‘pound 
to abide. And then I am told that this authentic document is a 
. trifle, or something worse ; is a sham and a blind;‘that it is mere 
simplicity on my part to take it as meaning what it says; and that 
to understand its true meaning I must avert my eyes from it, and 
attend to thousands of speeches and writings uttered elsewhere. I 
decline to do any such thing; and I humbly protest against such- 
. treatment of such a matter by any branch of the Legislature or any 

member thereof. 

' Now these are the material points ehid I ventured to put forward 
_ against the Duke of Argyll—eight in number. He has not answered 
any one of them, except the last, and that he has answered in a way 
which shows why he could not answer the others—namely, by— 
_I-must not call it admitting—by boasting that his denunciation of 
the measure is not founded on the measure itself, but on hia inter- 
protencn of other speeches and documents, 

' The Duke therefore confirms me in the opinions I expressed before, 
that is to say—. 

I. That he has wholly misapprehended the measure sub- 
mitted to the House of Lords by the London County Council. 

Ii. That his misapprehension is due to his refusal to look 
at the measure itself, and his determination to look at other 
things instead. 

It. That the House of Lords summarily rejected the measure 
under the same misapprehensions which misled the Duke himself. ` 

IV. That the action of the House was unusual, harsh, and pro- 
ductive of great public inconvenience. 

There are other topics dealt with in the Duke’s article which were 
not the subject of any invitation by me. He says much about the 
theory of unearned increment, much about the interdependence of . 
rates and rents, much about the incidence of burdens as between 
owners and occupiers. All interesting subjects, and difficult ones, to 
.me at least. The Duke is competent to write what is interesting and 
instructive about them. Iam not; and fortunately there is no call 
upon me to do go, for they have certainly nothing to do with my 
former paper; and they appear to me to have as little to do with any 
portion of the subject under discussion, which is thé adtual nature ‘of 
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` the proposals made by the London County Council in 1898 and now 
again in 1894. 

As regards the last point, the conflicting interests of owner and 
occupier, the Duke seems to think it an omission on my part not to 


. have discussed it. I set it aside, he says.* The fact is that I men- ` 


tioned it'so far as mention was required and no further, in answer ` 
to a charge that the scheme treated landlords with ferocity.t I observe ` 


that the topic is'a very favourite one with those who seek to damage - 


the scheme. The Duke says, as others-have said, that the taxation 
of owners is “one of the most characteristic peculiarities of the 
‘Betterment scheme.” Néw taxation of ownerships or land-values is 
a very important question, but it has no more to do with the principle 
of Betterment than with any other mode of raising money. Betterment 
is not such a taxation, but only a mode of compelling repayment from 
landowners to the public of a portion of money which the public have 
just put into thoss landowners’ pockets. ‘The question lies between the 
public on the one hand and the whole group of persons beneficially 
interested in the land, occupiers, lifeholders, annuitants, portionists, 
leaaece, freeholders, or whatnot, on the other hand. If it is found 
' that the land is really enhanced in value by the public expenditure, 


a charge is placed on the corpus of the land. . And when the beneficial: . 


‘interests are divided in the ways above indicated, it is left to an arbi- 
trator to say how the burden shall be borne, having regard to contracta 
between the parties. That is a totally distinct thing from the general 
~ and far greater questions of ‘the taxation.of land-values, and of the 
payment of rates by occupiers only. ag 
_ + If the Duke demurs to this statement, T will aak him to search for 
the portions of the Bill (now the Bill ‘of 1894) which support his view. 
.If he admits ita accuracy, how is the scheme of a ‘yeneral taxation of 
ground-valnes advanced one hair’s-breadth by a Betterment charge— 


4.4, by asking repayment from those who neve received value before- 


: hand ? 
* There are two other topics handled by the Duke which seem to 
‘me to be important. 
He objecta to my saying that the House of Lords practically refused 


to look at the merita of the measure. Well, considering that I have | 


pointed out no leas than seven .mistakes (some very important ones) 
„a8 to what the messure actually was; considering that he does not 
deny the mistakes; considering that he does not point out—in fact, 
nobody can point out—any statement made in the House by the oppo; 


nents of the measure of ita true nature, itis pretty clear that, as a . 


matter of fact, they failed to get at the merita. It also seems clear that 
they did not take the usual course of getting at the merits of a Bill, 
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namely, by reading it. I must repeat* that it was a practical imposai- 
bility: to get the measure properly understood except by sending it to 
a Committee. l 

But the Doke-states that his desire to have the merits thoroughly 
_ discussed was overborne by his fear that the second reading would be 
an approval of the principle of Betterment, binding on the Committee, 
and “perhaps irreversible.” t The Duke of Argyll certainly knows a 
great deal more about the House of Lords than I do; but I must 
confess that I hear such an argument with respectful amazement: A 
Local Improvement Bill containing a variety of provisions and 
proposals is sent by the House to a Committee for examination and 
report. - Oan it be possible that the Committee are bound to hold that 
the principle of every one of those proposals is accepted by the House, 
and that nothing remains except to settle the method of carrying it 
into effect? Let us see what happened in the course of the same- 
year 1898. A Bill was read and sent to Committee, which contained 
amongst other things a power for the London Council to acquire the 
management of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The Committee struck ont that 
provision, but no malcontent (and there were such persons) thought of 
complaining that the Committee had refused what the House had 
sanctioned. ‘Another Bill (or it may have been the same) contained 
provisions for giving to the London Council a voice in the Thames and 
Les Conservancies. The Committee struck them out, It fell to my 
lot to impugn that decision in the House. It would have been a kind. 
act on the Duke's part if he would have,pnt me up to the point that. 
the Committee were flying in the face of the House. But hedid not; 
and nobody else did; and it did not occur to me; nor to any other 
supporter of the Council’s proposals. Infact I believe it to be a point 
which is wholly imaginary and unsubstantial. . 

The other topic of importance is the statement of the grounds for 
charging Betterment. The Duke falla with great vigour upon my 
humble attempt at stating it. He calls it a formula of definition, and 
charges it with every vice which a definition can possess : the chief, 
or at least the most articulate, accusation however being that it 
applies to something else besides the thing defined. Now as a 
draftaman I learned early in life to be very wary of definitions. I 
did not attempt any on this occasion; nor did I use the word except 
to point out that the Bill of 1898 did not contain a definition of 
Betterment, though it did contain a statement of ita ground or 
»principle: Jf that principle also justifies other modes of raising 
money, as the Duke alleges, that surely is zener to ite credit tan its 
discredit. 

_ It is worth while, though somewhat tedious, to restate the true 
grounds of the proposal, because in trampling upon my poor “ formula | 
* OuonTuwogan. BE nEw, p, 442. + Jlt?. pp. 488, 484. j 
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‘of definition,” the Duke makes remarks which suggest that he does 
, not keep those grounds before his mind; and if that ia the case with 
him when he speaks of Betterment, it must be so with others of less . 
calibre than himself; and it acoounts for lip-homage—by which I only 
mean the very common tmoonscious.confasion of mind by whioh assent 
is given to a name when i signified is not socepted or even 
‘understood. 

Let me just quote the language af the Bill itself. (now the Bill of 
1894) which I think the all-important dociment, though the Duke 
seems to despise it, and‘doea not refer toa word of it. Olause 87 ` 
rons as follows: “ And whereas the Improvement wil be effected 
“out of public funds charged over the whole cotinty, and will or ‘may 
benefit lands in the ‘neighbourhood:of the Improvement which will 
mot be acquired for the purpose thereof, and it is reasonable that 
- provision should be made under' which, in respect or in consideration of | 
such increased Value or benefit, a charge should be placed on such.lands.” 


hat does not aspire to be definition, but it ‘is a simple and“ 


clear statement of the circumstances which justify a, requisition of” 
repayment. All the subsequent provisions of the clauses are sub- 
ordinated to that preamble. It is the principle which has been 
discussed for many years, and the truth.and justice of which ae com- 
mended themselves to the great majority of minde. 

Now -let us see how Lord Morley stated the principle when hi 


, proposed to refer it to a Committee, ‘“ Whether, in the case of im- 


_ provements sanctioned by Parliament, and effected. by the expenditure 
“of publio funds, persons, the value of whose Property is clearly 
increased by an improvement, can equitably be required to con- 
tribute to the costs of the improvement. ”* To that statement of 
principle the Duke of Argyll objected on the ground that it was a 
mere truiam—dquite absurd to refer to a Committee; so obviously 
just and equitable that it could only be answered one way. Of 
‘eourse Lord Morley and the County Council had’ differant objecta ; 
so he put his statement of principle in the abstract, and they 
applied it to the facta of the case, But if anybody can point out any 

material différence between the two, he is more subtle than I am. 
I feel ashamed to requote my own statement, which was not 


| intended to differ in any point from the two preceding ones. It 


- will be found by the curious in the March number of this Review, 
p. 488, and in the April, number, p. 484, It would perhaps have 
been better to stick to languegs already used; but each man has 
his own way of expressing himself. It still seems to me that my 
words are clear and correct; but if not, let the Duke tear them to 


* COMTEXPORARY Raviaw, p. 444 Binoe thip-waw pot bto the House‘ of | 
a ee ee O TENS motion, 


April 16, 1694. 
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pieces and trample on them. I am not concerned to defend them ; for 
the controversy is in no way affected by their virtues or their vices. 

But from the criticisms which my “formula of, definition” has 
elicited, I gather that the Duke is possessed of two ideas absolutely 
destructive of the principle of Betterment, and that he has not, and 
never haa had, the principle before his ‘eyes, though using the term. 
I say this diffidently, because I really cannot follow some of his 
remarks, especially those about rating. 

The first idea is that in order to justify a claim for repayment, 
the expense which has benefited the land must generally have 
been made with that purpose and intention,* though he does not 
insist on that as a necessary condition.t But the very gist of the 
proposal of Betterment is to charge lands benefited in the course 
of effecting other improvements not designed for those lands. To 
give one illustration: Hpping Forest was gradually being enclosed 
and built on, when,.at vast toil and expense, the Corporation of 
London, supported by London taxation, stepped in ‘and stopped 
the‘ enclosures. The motive was the benefit of Londoners. . One 
of the effects was to secure to the adjoining properties for ever an 
open frontage and the enjoyment of a noble park. Their value was 
increased accordingly. The principle of Betterment would require, 
justly as I hold, that the properties so benefited should provide part 


` of that expense, though if was not incurred for their sake, 


The other antagonistic idea of the Duke’s is that in cases where 
it is just to call for contributions for general improvements, the © 
claims of the public are satisfied by increased rating} But, in 
the first place, the increased rate does not contribute to the 
expense of the improvement ; it does not, any more than the corre- 
sponding increase of income-tax: or house-duty, go into the treasury 
of the London public, which has borne the expense; it goes to the 
particular pariah which levies the rate. And, in the second 
place, the increased rate is levied on a different principle, and does 
not satisfy the ground on which Betterment is claimed—vis., that 
the enhanced value has been created, not by the landowner himself, 
but by his neighbours. If 1 spend my own money in improving my 
own property, I pay more rates. So does the man whose property 
has been tmproved:by the public. The two are taxed equally in that 
respect by the parish. But for the advantage of having his property 
improved at the public expense and not at his own, the second man 


‘ds not taxed at all. To make him pay something for that advantage 


is the principle of Betterment. JI cannot find that the Duke has 
addressed his mind at all to that consideration, which is the essence 
of the case. 
I fear it is the fact that, while using the same words, we have 
* CONTEMPORARY Rxviaw, p. 486. t ibid. p. 489. t Ibid. pp. 489, 490. 
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eei meaning suits different things., I use the term Betterment i in 
‘the sense in which ita inventors and promoters use it, The Duke 
takes the term, but he does not mean by it. the. only thing which ita 
inventors mean; he thinks that improvement rates under. local 
Improvement Acts are Betterment, and that ordinary parish rates on 
enhanéed property are Betterment. It is a pity that the controversy 
should have been so confused.. The County Council have adopted a 
‘new term, as ugly and uncouth as can be, to designate. one special , 
-mode of raising money, and it is really very hard that they are not 
left to enjoy it without encroachment. They- are quite clear and 
consistent as to their own meaning, ird I thought had made it clear.’ 
to such. as listen. They mean what has now been so repeatedly 
‘stated by me;‘and the Duke, unless I have entirely misunderstood 
him, means, where he appears to assefit to the thing, as in the case 
"of Lord -Morley’s motion and of his own letter to the Times, rates 
levied for Improvement Acts, or parochial rates. At least it, sseme 
that thesé are the only imposts which he is ready to sanction; and’ 


they are not Betterment and bear no resemblance to it Tr. fear .. 


_ therefore that we must reckon the, Duke among the determined 
enemies of the principle of Betterment, and that no method of 
effecting it will please him any better than that which is , uow 
propounded. . 

te | Hosnouse, 


| PERSONALITY AS THE OUTCOME OF, 
EVOLUTION. 


` 


N a former essay an attempt was made to show that there is a 
true capacity in thè human for the divine, and that this capacity 
lies in and is defined by personality. Each man, because he is a` 
person, a self in whom the union of knowing and known is accom- 
plished, holds therein a proof that his nature transcends the finite, 
and demands for ita complete realisation a response from the infinite. 
To this response we gave the name of Revelation, and saw that, to be 
adequate, it must be the revelation of a person, -because no other form 
of. being could fully respond to human need and yet not transcend 
human comprehension: But it must have been felt that from one 
important point of view the presentation of the subject was wholly 
incomplete. It took account of man alone, and made ng mention of 
the order to which he belongs, and such treatment of him in the 
present stage of scientific knowledge has become impossible. “For 
good or ill man is bound to the universe,” as intrinsically as any of 
the lower forms of life which were his own previous stages, or as the 
inorganic élemente from which these lower forms themselves hold 
their unexplained derivation; and any theory of his nature which 
separates him, save by recognition of his higher development, from 
the reat of creation, contains within itself its own sentence of death. 
It becomes therefore imperative to inquire whether the stress laid 
on personality as the clue to man’s right understanding of himself, 
and of his relation to that power ‘by which he i a 
fatal objection above: stated. 
_ In the first place, we must remark that though PE E tae 
pre-eminent, it cannot be regarded as an exclusive, characteristic of 
man.. All the lower animals, even the lowest, have some conscions- 
ness that they are “other than the things they touch,’ and though 
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we must ascend far in ‘the scale of organised being before we can 


venture to assert that this mere consciousness shows signs of rising 
into self-consciousness as human experience teaches us to understand - 


_ it, yet none the leas is it true that from the first moment when the 


first lowly organism felt, in however crade a form, that it was distinct 
from its environment, a process of development commenced whose 


. present stage is perhaps as far removed from its ultimate goal as 


ae 


from its almost unrecognissable origin. To regard personality jab © 


the result of evolution, however, may not impossibly cause a shock 


to the minds of many, as though that capacity for the divine,” 
which is the’ pledge of their sonship to God, were degraded by”. 
having become theirs through long stages of development instead 
of being received, as they suppose, more directly from Him. 
The readjustment of the mental attitude rendered ‘necessary 
from time to time by the discovery of truths of high significance 
bearing upon the deepest problems of life is always a painfal process, 
and this is more especially the case when the need for such-a re-. 
adjustment shows us that our faith as well as our reason’ needs 
enlightening and expanding. ‘There is always a tendenby ta orystal- 
sation in the minds of men,-to lock into set and rigid shapes 
both their knowledge and their beliefs, and consequently ‘when the 


‘contents of either or of both become too great to be adequately 


expressed in the old forma, the latter are burst asunder with a violence 
which seems at first rather the consequence of disintegration than of 
development. After a time, however, order reappears through the 
confusion, and we perceive that the process which we so greatly 


-` feared, far from entailing logs, has resulted in the removal of ‘limite- 


_ tions, and the cénsequent widening of our intellectual and spiritual 


horizon. The principal readjustment required in the present instance 
is in our conception of matter, for if personality be the result of 


' what is‘called material development, it, is very evident that’ matter 


must be possessed of an éssentially different nature from that which 
we have hitherto been content to bestow on it.* Some authorities 
indeed boldly declare this to be the case, and would have us see in 
matter “the promise and potency of all terrestrial life,” and to this 
no exception need be taken, so long aa we are careful to define what ` 
we mean by “ promise and potency.” The “promise and potency ” 
of the oak lies in the acorn. Why? Because the acorn is living. 
The ‘‘ promise and potency ” of the fully developed animal lies in the 


, embryo. Why? Because the- embryo is living. In both these 


4 Tho ward ‘bestow ” is advisedly used. In order to formulate the laws of matter, 
foen of solence are compelled to postulate certain fundamental’ properties, the two 


' most important of whfch—viz, inertia and self-ettraction—are in contradiction 


to one another. Matter cannot both be incapable of inttla or changing its own 
motion, and at the same time obey the law of universal on. One of these two 
assumptions must be false, or, if not, then hieros some higher i i i 


present unknown to sclence. 
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cages, and in any others which can be adduced from organic nature, 
it is life which is the real ‘‘ promise and potency,” for without it no 
development would be possible. To say, therefore, that the 
“promise and potency of all terrestrial life” lies in matter, is, 
eimply to state that matter is living, for life can only come 
from life. If asked what is the kind of life, we must point to its 
highest known development in order to reply, and that highest 
' development is man. Human nature, as the ultimate outcome of 
“‘ material” evolution, contains the only key to the interpretation of 
matter. Unless we find it here, we shall find it nowhere. To look 
for it in lower organisms, or anywhere in inorganio nature, is fatile ; 
we might as well think to understand vegetable life by handling a 
packet of seeds. But if we have the courage to say: This far- 
reaching intelligence, this unoonquerable will, this undying love, this 
boundless aspiration, are what matter is capable of; they are what has 
been slowly evolved through countleas ages out of that primordial 
substance, if substance it may be called, which as truly contained 
the germ of every subsequent manifestation of its ever-developing 
life as the seed contains the germ of the “blade, the ear, and the 
full corn in the ear,” or the rudimentary cell the germ of the 
“human form divine,” materialism takes upon itself a different 
aspect indeed, and seems tb require another name altogether. 
Matter can only have attained to this marvellous development by 
reason of the life which was in it, and that life is what in its highest 
manifestation we have agreed to call “spiritual,” meaning thereby 
the intelligent, self-conscious life of the thinking subject. If we 
choose henceforth to call this life “material,” we only by so doing 
assert in the strongest terms that, in the ancient sense of the word, 
no such thing as matter exists, for we have endowed it with all the 
properties comprehended under the category of spirit. We cannot 
deny these properties because they stare us in the face, but we can, . 
if we so desire, make confusion worse confounded by including under 
the same head the universal life and the form which it takes, This 
is what we do when we say that “ matter is the promise and potency 
of all terrestrial life ”; the words are only an incoherent expression 
of the obvious truism [that life is the “promise and potency ” of 
. further life, and they spiritualise matter far more than they materialise: 
epirit. 

Let it then be allowed that the highest human faculties, nay, that 
which is more than any or all of them combined, because it is that 
of which they are attributes—-personality—arose through evolution, 
and what follows? It follows that since the whole course of evolu- 
tion has conspired to produce and to assign this predominant place 
to personality, personality was implicitly present throughout all the 
stages of “ material ” development, The birth for which nature has 
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travailed is the birth of personality, the ‘ assemblage of various forces 
operating blindly” has been gnided throughout ita immeasurahle 
range of action by informing mind, not yet conscious of itself, but 
tending ever to become so. The mystery of man and the mystery of. 
the universe are therefore indeed one, and in man do we first receive . 
a hint of ita solution, because in him does personality first become 
explicit ; in him alone do we see knowing and known united, ` This 
human imperfect union is, however, bat the indication of a union 
‘which transcends though it includes the human,'and which is the 
fountain of all life and knowledge. The words: “In Him we live, | 
and move, and have our being,” words whoee literal truth every fresh 
discovery of science only:enables ua to perceive more clearly, contain 
the only adequate explanation of the two fondamental facta of all 
existence, the origin and development of that order whose culmination 
is man’s conscious sonship to God. Of the former, we are told by 
modern agnosticism ‘that we can know positively nothing. “ The 
creation of ‘mattér is inconceivable, implies a relation in thought 
' between something and nothing—a relation of which one term is - 
' absent, an impossible relation.” . But this. impossible relation is 
implied only if we regard the difference between subject and object 
either as an impassable gulf not bridged over even in the divine 
nature, or as so fused in the latter:as to be a difference no longer, 
subject and object losing all distinctiveness,-and becoming merged in 
& vast sbatraction of being of which nothing positive can be predi- 
cated. If instead of this we regard the diviné nature as the all- - 
embracing principle of ‘unity, reconciling these opposite but not 
antagonistio conditions of thought and existence,. so that they are 
“blent into one perfect whole, the inconoeivability | of creation dis- 
appears ; * for there is no longer any necessity to postulate a ‘relation 
in thought between ‘‘something and nothing.” ‘The: relation is 
between two equally essential realities, the divine thought and its 
expression. A relation which is diyine must be eternal ; and we are 
. therefore led to the conclusion of the eternity of matter not in aptie, 


*“Tt ia, however, aaa desired to deprecate the ble misconception that the 
writer's intention ia to “explain” creation. Not even Mr. Spencer could more strongly 
realise the futility of such an attempt. “For my thoughta are not as your thoughts, 
nor my ways as your ways,’’ may be as true and deep a conviction of the een 
heart and intellect with regard to the Supreme Being as of the agnostic with 
to the Unknowrble. But to say that sh te is conceivable, is by no means the same 
thing as to say that we “know how it was done. We can conceive the motions df 
the celestial bodies, we can even formulate the laws thoge motions, bat he 
whose conception of the stelar universe is the most adequate is he who is mbet able 
' to perceive how far that conception is from embracing the whole truth ; how little he 
knows in comparison with what there is to be known; and the reservations we must 

make with regard to such knowledge as this are as nothing compared to the reeserva- - 
` tlons forced upon us in ven to assert that we know anything about creation. 
N it is an imparetiyve duty in these days to give a “reason for the faith ` 
that is in us,” to say why to us crea {a not inconceivable, and in thus 

the Intellect on matters which are not for that the less matters of faith, we do 
obey the apostolic a “ Be not children in mind . . in mind be ye men.” 


e 


& 
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but because of, the eternity of God. When we speak of creation, 
therefore, we should tefer-not to the creation of matter, but to the 
bringing into existence of that order to which we belong, and .which 
ig one development of matter, or of the divine expression of the 
divine thought under, as appears to us, self-imposed limitations. 
Regarding creation in this light, the whole course of material 
development takes a new and majestic meaning, for we see that the 
material is no less spiritual than the spiritual itself, the one being. the 
expreesion of the other; and many facts which are hard of compre- 
hension and'a bar to faith when we are driven, on the hypothesis of 
the hard-and-fest division, or even antagonism between spirit and 
matter, to attribute a twofold origin to man—a physical derivation 
from lower forms of life, and a spiritual derivation from the “ Father 
of spirits ”"=—fall into their true place when we look upon the whole 
‘progressive life” of nature as a single divine development. We 
may take an example from biological science by way of illustration. 
Mr. Wallace, in his work on ‘‘ Darwinism,” thus states, in the 
. chapter devoted to ‘ Darwinism applied tọ Man,” the argument from 
continuity : 


“ Mr. Darwin's mode of ment oonsiste in showing that the rudiments 
of most, if-not all, the mental and moral faculties of man can be detected 
in some animals. The manifestations of intelligence, amounting in some ~ 
cages to distinct acts of reasoning in many animals, are adduced as axhibitin 
in a much less degree the intelligence and reasoning of man. Instances of 
curiosity, imitation, attention, wonder, are given; while examples are also 
adduced which may be interpreted as proving that animals exhibit kindness 
to their fellows, or manifest pride, pennies ae and shame. Some are said to 
have the rudiments of language because they utter several different sounds, 
each of which has a definite meaning to their fellows, or to their young 
[Professor Garnier’s observations on the ‘Simian tongue’ corroborate this 
view]; others, the rudiments of arithmetic, because they seem to count and 
remember up to three, four, or even five. A sense of beauty is attributed 
to them on account of their own bright colours, or the use of coloured 
objects in their nests ; while dogs, cats, and horses are said to have imagi- 
nation, because they appear to be disturbed by dreams. Even some distant 
approach to the rudiments of religion is said to be found in the deep love 
and complete submission of: the dog to his master.” * 


Now Mr. Wallace, in common with nearly all those who, though evolu- 
tionists, are nevertheless convinced that at some stage of man’s develop- 
ment a “spiritual nature was superadded to his animal nature,” considers 
it inoumbent on him to show that there are faculties in man of which 
no rudiments can be found in the lower animals, and this he proceeds 
to do with great ability by adducing as instances the mathematical, 
_ musical and artistic faculties, which he claims to have shown by two 
_ distinct lines of argument to be “in their mode of origin, their fanc- 

tion and their variations altogether distinct from those other cha- 


i i * Wallace’s “ Darwinism,” pp. 461, 462. 
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racters and faculties which are essential to him [man], and which. 
have been brought to their actual state of efficiency by the necessities . 
of their existence.” * Whether Mr. Wallace’s arguments are or not 
refutable is of supreme importance if we regard man as the sole 
exemplification of spiritual life; it is absolutely immaterial if we 
regard him as the highest manifestation of a spiritual life which is 
universal; for then the question whether the same” life is known 
under ie same kind of manifestations throughout the whole course of 
evolution, or under differant kinds of manifestations at different 
stages of it, sinks into insignificance when brought into the light of 
the central and eternal truth, that whatever be its manifestations it is 
still the same, and is returning through.an ever-ascending scale to ita 
divine and eternal source. 

But if the origin and goal of the universe be indeed God, if in ° 
Him we see the alpha and omega of that order which derives ite ` 
existence from Him, then where is the shock to faith in applying the 
principle of evolution to account for the whole nature of man? Since 
. we came from God, can it be of importance, save as an education, 
through what stages or through how many we return to Him? 
Since‘ the final outcome of that speculation commenced by the 
primitive man is that the power manifested throughout the world 
distinguished as material, is the same power which in ourselves 
wells up under the form of conscionsness * t—in other words, since the 
life of the universe as well as the life of man is a spiritual life—why 
need we seek, for a separate origin for man? This is no “gospel of 
dirt” as it was ignorantly called before the true bearing of evolution 
on previous knowledge and beliefs was understood; it is the, 
shedding of a flood of light upon that older revelation given 
empirically in the childhood of the race, but which long ago 
led .men to that “faith in the intelligibility of the universe” t 
through which all the victories of science have been won, and the 
depth, and fulness of whose meaning was never 80 apparent as it has 
become in these days of increased and increasing knowledge, if we do 
but consent not to set bounds to the truth of God. But, alas! many 
of us fail to see that a divine revelation which is indeed such, must 
illuminate the whole range of nature and of man. Nothing can be 
left outside of it, nothing be untouched by its transforming power ; 
for if it is perkonality`in which lies the capacity for conscious sonship 
to God, and if personality is the outcome of evolution, then the whole 
history of thát' évolution, every fresh fact we can learn about it, 
every further truth we can discover, is nothing less than an extension 

* Wallace's “Darwinism,” p. 462. 

+ Herbert Spenoer’s “ Boclesiastical Institutions,” 

f+‘ And I say, have faith in the int ity of the universe. Intelligibility has 
of which all intellectual advance has 


attempted, and all sclentifico progress made.”—Dr. Oliver ¥.BB., Presidential 
Address to the Mdthematiéal and Physical Section of the Bri Association, 1891L,° 
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of revelation, enabling us to take wider and deeper hold on the 
central fact of all revelation, the manifestation under the conditions 
of the universal order of Him who is its life. Thus the great truth 
forces itaelf upon us with ever-increasing clearness, that man is the 
interpretation of the universe to which he belongs, for it is only 
when his self-conscious and intelligent life emerges into view that the 
Godward tendency of the whole creation is made apparent, and the 
gospel which unveils to him the deepest mystery of “ spiritual being ” 
is the gospel which assures him of the union of the human with the 
divine, and consequently of the natural with the divine. When, 
therefore, we speak of the “life of nature being a means to the 
higher life of spirit,’* the word “ higher” should be used only in 
the sense of more perfectly developed. If nature lives with a 
spiritual life, and the tmmanence of God means thas, it is not a higher 
kind of life, but a higher manifestation of the same kind of life that 
we find in nature risen into human self-consciousness. ‘‘ Of Him, 
. and-by Him, and unto Him,” are all things, not some things, or some 
. beings more than others; butin man alone is developed the capacity 
of understanding his origin and destiny, and of co-operating intelli- 
gently and voluntarily in his own further evolution. In God is life 
for the whole universe, but to man alone is that life also light, and 
as he (individually or collectively) develops towards his perfect being, 
so does that light become greater, showing “all things new” to him 
as he gradually perceives them more adequately and truly. At first 
he is in the condition of the partially healed blind man who saw ' 
“men as trees walking,” but who, as his cure progressed, became 
‘able to distinguish not only men from trees, but men from one 
another, beholding all objects in their true order and relationship. 
So not once, but many times in the history of the individual and the 
race alike, do “ old things pass away and all things become new,” as 
the ehlightened and pyrified vision grows clearer and stronger, 
enabling us, by means of the things which appear, to penetrate ae 
ever closer approximation into the glory of “the things that are,” 
instead, as so many of our teachers would have us believe, remaining 
conscious of the latter only through a haunting unrest and dissatisfac - 
tion in illusions from which we cannot escape. 

And this fact, that the light of life is given to man alone, removes 
what might be to many minds a great and serious difficulty in regard- 
ing personality as the outcome of evolution, for otherwise it might | 
seem that if human self-conscious life is the product of nature, if it 
be true that “ the- -power manifested throughout the world distin- 
guished as material, is the same power which in ourselves wells up 
under the form of conscionsness,” then there is no pledge of the indi- 
vidual continuance of that personality, for its appearance may es 


* Caird’s ‘ ‘Evolution of Religion,” vol. iL p. 117., 
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_ nothing more than a transient form of the ‘‘ Omnipresent Energy ” 
' whioh is the cause of every natural manifestation. To this the 
enswer is: Human personality in ita parts, equally as in the whole, is 
in possession of that which cannot die, life in conscions communion 
with God.“ If eternal life consists, is our Lord tells us, in the 
‘knowledge of God, then eternal life in the true sense of the word 
cannot exist below the human-stage, for until that is reached there is 
not eyen the capacity for such knowledge.. The potentiality of-the 
capacity may exist, but that is not the capacity itself, and a being in 
whom it is developed is more widely removed from -his nearest ape- 
ancestor than the latter is from those marvellous forms of inorganic 
structure which seem to give us the first direct hint of the vitality of 
matter. The spirit which returns to God who gave it, does not 
‘return as it came forth. It emerged from Him, how far back we 
may not venture to surmise, as the life-principle of that order which ' 
is its expression, full of divine “ promise and potency,” but unconscious 
of its origin and undifferentiated in ita activities. It returns to Him no 
longer as a “ potentiality,” but in the. perfected form of’ perfected 
human personality, which, as an organic whole, can only reach and 
realise ita completeness by the full and entire development and per- 
sistence of each one of those separate self-conscious beings which are 
ita constituent parte. 
“We are thus led, no leas by the conclusion forced upor ua that 


. ” personality is the outcome of evolution than by a due consideration of 


ita meaning, to a far firmer’ and deeper because more rational 
‘grasp upon the great truth of the Incarnatiqn than has been possible 
‘before the present stage’ of scientific knowledge. Ita “cosmic ` 
_ Significance,” almost lost sight of during and subsequent to the 
Middle Ages, was even in the times of the early Christian Fathers, 
whose hold upon it gave man his first glimpse into the organic unity 
of creation, more intuitive than reasoned, and may be compared to. 
the insight which men of scientifio genius have shown into principles 
which were -yet not completely verified, nor seen in their true 
application and connection till increased knowledge enabled them 
to be more perfectly elucidated. But we who live in the full light of 
those magnificent discoveries and generalisations which are the glory 


* It may be sald there are millions who are not so conscious, but we must remem- 
ber that there are degrees In consclousndes. re eet ee Sonne and yet 


not know of what we are conscious, as the case of every: young exemplifies 

Thus man can be conscious of God and not know ft. Brar ation, it that pf the 
most uncultured savage or.the profoundest philosopher, to beyond th 
things of time and sense is caused by a oonsclousness of STET Ooie e 


, ostio thought to the supreme ee aa es the Unknownable ; save pores accusation 
ofthe He onaniar oa hrouga: against and shortcomings of w none but the ao-' . 
ever be t, is caused by a consciousness of God : and He who doth’ 
oat reed, nor quenoh’ the smoking flax, will, through that i 
a ra A a at O r E Heat erem p into its 
ty that consciousness of Himself which is e stamp of personal, 
andl ticcefore of Hammadi Wie 
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of the nineteenth century, we to whom the organic unity of oreation 
is not a matter of faith but of demonstration,—we can uhhesitatingly 
avow that not alone the intuitive perception of the religious conscious- 
ness, but the calm deoision of the intellect, enables us to take our 
stand upon the undeniable truth, that “if a theomorphic view of man 
be of the essence of a Christian’s faith,” it is no leas the easenoe of a 
rational comprehension of that order whose culmination and representa- 
tive he is, and the expression of whose hope is found in the faith to 
which such noble utterance has bean given by Oharles Kingsley : 
“ Out of God’s boundless bosom, the fount of life, we came; through 
selfiah, stormy youth and contrite teara—yjust not too late, through 
manhood not altogether useless, through slow and chill old age, we 
return whence we came, to the bosom of God oncg more, to go forth * - 
again with fresh knowledge and fresh powers to nobler work. Amen.” 


Fama MARE CAILLARD. 
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A. REPLY TO PROFESSOR GOLDWIN-SMITH. 


O comparison could have been more interesting, had Professor 
Goldwin-Smith been willing to draw it, than that between 
Oxford as it is to-day and Oxford as he and his fellow-reformers of 
the last generation meant it to be. He has been peculiarly fitted by 
circumstances to play, on the smaller stage of a University town, the part 
of an à posteriori Bryce to his own De Tooqueville. We should prò- 
bably have been edifled, and certainly entertained, if Professor Goldwin- 
Smith had confronted himself with his'own old aspirations and pro- 
phecies—for he was once both aspiring and prophetic—and it seems as 
though he should have had little difficulty in doing so. There are few 
philosophers to whom the gods grant the gifts both of detachment and 
experience. ‘The ancients were great upon the advantages of exile 
and the philosophic detachment it brings, but the philosophy’ of 
distinguished exiles has sometimes been a little empty and more than 
a little sour. But Professor. Goldwin-Smith has enjoyed all tho 
advantages and none of the disadvantages of exile, and, if he only 
had coms beck to usin a philosophic mood, had a splendid chance. 
When he was among us he breathed the breath and lived the life of 
Oxford ds fully and richly as any of her sons. He added: to a ripe 
appreciation of academio life an experience of a life which was new 
to him and is still new to most of us. He has come back to us 
with none of the bitterness of exile; he has no unfriendly censures 
for us. He has made many just remarks, and puts his finger on 
many pointe which wanted touching. But still we feel that he has 
missed a chance which does not come to many men—intimacy, 
detachment, new experience in pars materia, a kindly temper; what 
more could a philosopher want? °° 
Still, it is not for us to dictate to our Professor what he should or 
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. should not have done. Isay “our Professor,” for we claim him and owe 

, him deference ‘as ours still. His memory iş cherished by those who 
knew him and disagreed with him before he left us, and his name still 
excites interest and expectation in those who disagree with him though 
they never knew him. Still less is it for a junior member of the same 
society and the same common room, which he adorned with so many 
graces, and to which he still professes.so graceful a loyalty, to extend 
anything but a kindly welcome to his kindly reflections. It is only 
for me to agree when he seems right, disagree where he seems wrong 
_ or misinformed, and perhaps attempt, in some measure, that task which 
he has declined and for which he was so much better equipped. 

The Professor has ranged over a wide field, where I shall not try 
to follow him, Among lesser matters is the question of the monu- 
ment to Shelley in University Oollege. He may be glad to hear that 
the “little dome, like the roof of a photographic studio,” waa not 
meant to show its head over the wall at all, and that the correction 
of the mistake is only a matter of time. As to Shelley himself, the 
monument was socepted, first, because it seemed to us one of the 
most besutiful things which England has produced in this generation, 
and, secondly, because the Shelley-represented was, so idealised ‘that 
all connection with the Shelley of Lord Hidon had disappeared. If 
the figure of ‘the post had been conceived and executed, in the same 
spirit as the figures of the “ par nobile fratrum” in the College 
library, we should, I think, have justly declined it on purely moral 
grounds. 

Tt must be admitted that in reapect of architectute we have not 
been so succeseful as we might have wished. It is hardly possible to 
feel complete satisfaction with the enormous expenditure incurred by 
the University on the New Examination Schools; or by Magdalen 
College on its new buildings, beautiful as the latter are, The older . 
and larger experiments in Gothic st Balliol, New College, Exeter, 
and Christ Ohurch are not such as one-would wish to see repeated, 
and in some cases there seems no remedy except an excursion of 
Anarchists from the East End personally conducted by Mr. William 
Morris ; they might breakfast at Merton, lanch at the Indian Institute, 
and stop the night at Keble. But architecttire is an easy thing to 
fail in, and committees are perhaps lees capable of dealing with 
bricks and mortar even than individuals infected with the ambition 
of having something “not just like what everybody else has got.” ` 

We may pass over the Professors remarks upon the growth of 
Oxford as a residential town, and the change in the tone of society. 
His remarks on athleticiam in general show, perhaps, some narrowness, 
a8 his remarks on football in particular show some want of observation. 


But these are not the points of real importance. ' 


In his Oxford days the Professor was a great reformer, and he ap- 
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peals to his record with a modesty which is very admirable. Ho has 
probably had as much to do with making Oxford what it is as any- 
body now living. What were the fields on which he fought thé battle 
of Reform, and on which he looks now with most complacence ? 
First and foremost in his own mind is the abolition of testa and 
clerical restrictions. Of clericiam in general we find it hard to speak 
now in the terms he uses; perhaps we of a younger generation hardly 
_ Tealise the weight of those bonds which we have never felt, and the 

clerical element in Oxford is now so identified with everything which 
is best both intellectually, morally, and socially, that we are inclined 
to regret anything which tends to remind us that it could ever have 
been an enemy. 

“The other great change is the marriage of Fellows.” That this 
has had so great an effect on the real life of the University as was 
expected and as is believed by the Professor, is not easy to realise. It 
has certainly produced a practical difficulty of some magnitude, because 
it ia not only the older Fellows who have taken advantage of their 
opportunities, but the younger Fellows also, and it is increasingly 
difficult to keep up the number of residents inside college walls to 
the level required for administration and discipline. But this is a 
difficulty not incapable of remedy, and already for the “ official” 
Fellow, a service of seven years before he can claim his Rachel has 
been in some cases imposed. 

Of the effect of a liberal and extended curriculum the Professor 
speaks with appreciation, as of the increased industry which is, at 
least in part, due to it. But he views with rather unnecessary sus- 
picion the introduction of the “ English language and literature,” and 
assigns as one of the causes a consideration which he takes more 
seriously than the original suggeater of it. In the matter of Uni- 
versity extension and the education of women he takes a view whioh 
seems to me as inadequate as it is inacourate—a view with which I 
shall take the liberty to quarrel hereafter. 

There is, however, one point to which he has alluded which it is 
especially my intention to develop in this article, because I think that 
it is in this that we find the alne to, or, at all events, the most 
characteristic and vital symptom of modern Oxford—I mean the 
passion for the practical and businesslike. The Professor's picture of 
the afternoon of the ordinary Fellow as “taken up with committees ” 
is a little overdrawn, as a visit to the golf-links, the hockey-grounds, 
or the fives and tennis courts would show. But it is none the less 
-true that the dominant spirit which animatea the ordinary Fellow is ` 
the severely practical spirit, and this is traceable not only in his 
devotion to administrative work, which, after all, does not employ a 
very large number of graduates, but perhaps even still more in the ` 
method and direction of his own studies and those of his pupils. The 
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title of this article will be to many a paradox, but the theorist and 
dreamer is rare in Oxford to-day, and the glory of being the home of 
lost causes and asylum of worn-out beliefs is no longer hers to claim. 
Here and there ancient and charming superstitions find a home in 
some shy or retiring bosom, bat they are seldom even spoken, and 
indeed are generally only matters of inference put forward to explain 
some oddity of conduct. 

Even the most conservative and ‘reactionary opponent of new 
statutes, new delegacies, and new examinations bases his opposition, 
not on principle, but on base consideratiois of momentary expediency, 
practicability, and expense. In convocation-house, council-chamber, 
or delegates’ room, propoeals are supported by appeals to the hardest 
common sense. The recent transaction between the University and 
Magdalen Oollege concerning the site of the Logic School is a ` 
notable instance. Resolutions are scrutiniged with a minuteness which 
would appear pedantry to the real man of business. If the reulta 
are not always so satisfactory as the intention, this is due to the fact 
that our delegates have not often had much converse with affairs. 

A. writer in search of an antithesis might even say that Oxford is 
` gpeculative where ‘she should be practical, and practical where she 
should be speculative. I_ do not think that many who know her well 
would maintain the first-half of this gibe in ita generality. In the 
management of University and college estates and finances, and the 
ordinary conduct of administrative business, both external and domes- 
tic, we have made a great advance. The University Commissioners 
‘have done some things which vex the souls of those who have the 
‘conduct of college business, but they have, at all eventa, introduced 
something like order and system into their accounts. The present 
‘proper books of account,” properly balanced and audited, are very 
different from the old books of the eteaian bursar, with his go-as-you- 
pleese entries and thumb-nail balances. That college estates are no 
longer a byword for bad and wasteful management, and that even in 
these bad times they are not as unprofitable as some, is of course 
largely due to the extinction of long leaseholds ; but in many cases 
their condition is positively good compared with estates of neighbour- 
ing ownets. If anything, colleges are over-liberal in the matter of 
repairs and improvements, and over-conscientious in charging them 
‘to revenue. On this point, however, the severest critic would be 
willing to allow a considerable margin in these times, when the line 
between prudent and imprudent liberality is especially hard to draw. 
In any oase, a college tenant has, as a rule, a good landlord, and as it 
is very seldom that a bad business man makes a good landlord, some 
credit is due to corporations which have so far successfully overcome 
their well-known constitutional defects. 

The improvementa in domestic economy are even more striking. 
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Is there. any old University man of the last generation who has’ 
forgotten, or who can refrain from mentioning, the dinners he ate in 
the college hall? The price was high, the profit to the caterer 
enormous, and the satisfaction to the eater proportionally amall. At 
the present time the quality of the food is excellent, the price une- 
qualled—as low as one shilling and sevenpence—and if under- 
graduates would devote more than fifteen minutes to the eating of it, 

it would be decently, and even well, served. The college servant is 
sometimes rough and ready still, but he is like the Delphian knife,’ 
constrained to perform many functions which are not consistent with 
a very high polish; but he is seldom otherwise than sober, and is 
generally of quite remarkable integrity. Allowing for the exaggera- 
tion which is the privilege of fathers relating college experiences to 
their sons, how many of our fathers would say ‘the same of the scouts 
‘of their'days? The decencies and comforts of ordinary civilised life 
are cartainly more attended to than they were. Our Professor notes 
the improved taste of the men themselves. At the same time, I do 
not think that the avérage cost of University life is so great to the 
man of average means as it was. Even the “outburst of athleticism” 
ia no great cause of expense. The management of the ordinary 
athletic clubs and societies has in most colleges been brought under 
the control of one of the Fellows specially selected for that purpose, 
with the result of permanent, and not merely occasional, solvency, and 
a very large diminution in the amount of the subscriptions. 

The increased care and intelligence which are now brought to bear 
upon University, as opposed to college, management is hardly less’ 
conspicuous ; some of it, at least, has been generally attributed to the 
influence of the late Master of Balliol. The Delegates of the Univer- 
sity Obest, and the various boards and delegacies whioh have the 
spending of the University revenues, take an amount of trouble about 
it which is no leas admirable than it is supposed to be rare in those 
who have the spending of other people’s money. The only ,depart- 
ment about which some doubt exists is the Clarendon Preas, the 
delegates of which have the responsibility of directing a very large 
trading concern without the wholesome stimulus of a regular publica- ` 
tion of accounts. 

But, after all, the business of universities and colleges is not to. 
manage farms, and kitchens, and bully architecta, but to teach, or, if 
the wider term be preferred, to educate. And here the practical 
tendency is no leas conspicuous than in administration, and it is just 
‘here perhaps that many will feel that something is wanting, and 
that something has been lost. Tio the more hopeful of us, it seems that 
what has been lost may‘yet be recovered, and that, whatever has been ` 
lost, a great deal more has been gained. 

- Our Profeasor’s attitude towards University Ekia is neither 
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sympathetic nor distinguished. The great pretensions of the. popular 
lecturing bureau,” tha danger of overstocking the market with. - 
educated wares—sre not these and many others among the amenities 
of the National Observer? It is ‘not my business to take up the 
cudgels for a movement which has shown itself so eminently fitted to 
take care of itself, but I should wish to note how thoroughly—some 
would say how terribly —practical & movement itis. It is practical 
alike in inception and in execption. Here is something which we 
possess, and are willing to impart; here are those who want that 
something, and hawe wanted it for a longtime. What oould be more 
` practical than to bring the two parties together? The permanent 
value of this new combination as an organ in the educational system 
of the country may not be so great as its enthusiasts claim; that it 
hes some value, all but the most stubborn are compelled to admit. 
Its aims and results may be criticised, and its importance minimised, - 
but its methods are admirably effective and-claim the respect which 
is due to success. The Extension lecturer has been often sneered at 
as an incurably second-class man who doesn’t know enough for a 
fellowship, and can’t play cricket well enough to be schoolmaster. 
But every one who has heard him knows that he can lecture, while 
every one who is familiar with college and University lecture-rooms 
knows that a ‘good lecturer in them is so rare that when he does 
occur he is, for that reason, liable to be set down as 2 charlatan, on 
Plato’s principle that a man who can make the people listen to him 
can not be a good ruler. Much excellent work is done m Oxford 
lecture-rooms, no doubt, but its importance i8 small compared. with 
that of the work done over the table in the lecturer’s own rooms. 
Professor Caird, if his duties as Master of. Balliol permit him to lecture, 
will find his brilliant Glasgow reputation easy to support in Oxford ; 
the native Oxford lecturer is seldom remembered after the contents 
of the note-book have been decently forgotten. 

But the Extension lecturer can write sa well as lecture. A ed 
syllabus of a subject is worth a great deal in iteelf, and if the 
Extension manuals are written by men of such acknowledged 
eminence as Professor Minto, they are probably worth writing. An 
elementary book on a difficult subject is a very difficult thing to 
_ ‘write. The moat distinguished form of deep thinking is plain speaking, 
and st that rate there has been little deep thinking done among 
philosophers since some time in the eighteenth century. 

. QOur Professor is not very generous to the education of women, and 
he is not at all well up in the facte. He does not seem to have 
looked at the University Calendar for thig year, or he would, have 
seen that in Trinity term 1898 three men were placed by the 
examiners in modern history in the first class, and two women. The 
-women did the same papers at the same time for the same examiners 
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as the men, and I have not heard that any of the men declined to 
compete. Women do already compete with men in the Honour 
Schools as far as any competition is allowed at Oxford: for, though : 
we distinguish different classes,.we arrange the names in each class 
not in order of merit, but alphabetically. 

The main issues about the education of women I wish to avoid, 
not because I am afraid of them or not interested in them, but- 
because they are too wide for this article. But anything less like 
“ prying” than the attitude of educated women in Oxford coyld: 
hardly be imagined. It will readily be granted that if there is one” 
‘movement ” of these days which it is easy to spoil or make ridi- 
culons by indiscretion, want of reticence, or mismanagement, it is the 
movement in favour of the higher education of women. Late. 
deplorable events in Wales have taught us that, if nothing else. But 
in Oxford we have not, so far as my knowledge extends, had the 
slightest thing with which to find fault, or even to laugh at, in the 
management of women’s colleges. Nothing could be more unobtru- 
sive or unobjectionable, even on the extremest grounds of sentiment, 
prudery, or jealousy ; nothing could have been more generally effec- 
tive in attaining the simple objects which those in command have set 
before themselves. The clasa-lista speak for themselves, and the 
educated women do not. What more could the most male of Univer- 
sities require? If ever the women make their way into the inner 
privileges of University life no one can say that, so far as moderation 
and minding their own business are concerned, they will not have 
fully earned their triumph, 

But let us leave these new branches of University life, and see 
how it fares with the parent stem. What is all this which we hear 
about the solitude of professors, the tinkered complications of the 
examination system, and Mr. Thomas Arnold’s lament over the decay 
of originality, brilliancy, and enthusiasm ? 

As to professors, the effecta of the last University Commission have 
been rather paradoxical. At that time college stafa were not con- 
spicuous for energy or capacity; tutors seldom did more than they were 
compelled ; private coaches flourished, and Professor Goldwin-Smith 
was himself a brilliant exception. It was thought that if colleges 
could not teach, they should at least pay for professors and readers | 
who would. There is, I think, little of the friction which the 
Professor suggests between tutor and professor, but it is none thé 
lesa true of many professors that if they were made Cabinet Ministers 
to-morrow they would not be missed. The ordinary college teaching 
is 80 highly organised, so much personal attention is given to studenta 
by ordinary lecturers (who in many Oxford collegea are now indistinr 
guishable from tutors) that professorial teaching is at a discount. 
The result is that in the classical schools the most esteemed professors 
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are college tutors also, and if they were not college tutors they would 
probably exercise little influence on the education of the University. 
There are, no doubt, other and deeper influences at work, and there 
are things to deplore in the exigting system ; but the present position 
of the professoriate is, in one of its aspects at least, a most ocon- 
vining, though paradoxical, sign of the practical spirit which obtains 
-in modern Orford. 

. The examination system has been liberally ‘belaboured by Mr. 
Auberon: Herbert and his friends, and it has fewer friends than he has. 
We have forgotten the evils it was designed to meet, though we 
_ cannot even now help admitting the force of the Professor's remark : 
“ What`is to fix and test their effort but examination?” Of. 
scholarship examinations we will not speak; it is hard to say which 
shows the most practical ’cuteneas in oompetition—the schoolmaster, 
the college, or the candidate. The view taken of University exami- 
nations proper depends on our answer to the problem which our 
Professor states, but does not face: “ What.is the paramount object — 
of the University:? Whether Oxford is to be, as she was in the 
Middle Ages, a mart of knowledge, or, as-she afterwards became, a 
place of liberal culture and training for life in general, is a question 
which ig still unsettled and of which we are not likely.to have a 
definite settlement as yet.” 

. Many of the older men look at the University as primarily an 
- institution for conferring degrees, for placing a trade-mark on 
educated wares, for classifying and labelling them according fo their 
qualities so that all men may know them for what they are. From ` 
this point of view it will be a matter of the first importance to 
preserve a fixed and regular series of definite, standards and to apply 
them with the greatest possible regularity and uniformity. Nothing 
must be left to the examiners discretion. We must secure that à 
first, second, or third class means the same_thing in one year as in 
anothet year; that all the various ways of attaining a degree shall 
entail an equal amount of labour and imply an equal amount of 
knowledge. Thus many attempts to widen the curriculum have been 
hampered or nullified by the necessity of prederving the equivalence - 
of studies and the difficulty of grafting new subjects onto that, 
ary hideous monster, the examination statute. . 

- From this point of view the position of some of the older generation 
ig. not sat all ‘unreasonable, and it has a strength to which the 
reformers and innovators hardly do justice, perhaps because they do 
not. clearly understand the peculiar strength of their own: It must 
further be admitted that the students, on, their side, as we receive 
them ‘from the hands of the great schools, are by no means unwilling 
to. fall in with this. most practical conception of the objects of a 
University education, The bulk of the passmen think ordinarily, 
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and perhaps legitimately, of social advantages and pleasures, or 8 
passport into the Ohurch. But what do the honour men want? In 
most cases it is distinction—distinction sought for professional 
purposes and in a professional way. They are keenly-alive to their 
own interests and what pays ‘best, and who ehall blame them? 
Their industry is undeniable, and if they do not carry away much 
enthusiasm, of which hereafter, they gain some information and much 
method. Professional industry may not be the highest kind of 
industry, but it is better than profeasional idleness. The most inter- 
esting pupils, it is true, are often those who have least to hope 
professionally from success in the schoola: men who have no hope of 
a high class, but have that light within them which urges men 
“through a kind of likeness and kinship,” as Aristotle would say, 
to seek some of that illumination which it is at least one of the 
functions of a great University to impart. 
i And thas broga ua. to the second onori oi the objecta of a 

University—to hand on-the torch and keep alive the pure flame of 
devotion to knowledge for its own sake. From this point of view 
examinations have done all they can do if they “fix and stimulate” 
the energies of learner and teacher. Thus the cast-iron machinery of 
the examination -statute appears not merely useless, but positively 
destructive of all the finer elementa of education. The argument 
that this or that subject is not fit for study in a University, because 
it is not fit for examination, appears the self-stultification of the 
system: if you cannot examine,:s0 much the worse for the examina~ 
' tion——away with it! In the purely stimulative examination the 
personality of the examiner is of vital importanoe, instead of a dis- 
turbing influence to be eliminated. Instead of great field-days, when 
candidates are paraded en mass, examination will be a gentle and 
continuous process; so far as there is competition at all, it will be a 
go-as-you-please competition extending over four years, with no ropes, 
no timekeeper, and your own trainer to hold the stakes:and cotnt the . 
laps. The examiner and the examinee will lie down together. 
. OF course this will not do, though little lees would satiafy the 
zealots, and equally ofcourse we shall come to a compromise. Both 
Oxford and Oambridge are busy with schemes for a ‘ Research 
‘degree.” The details of euch schemes are highly uninteresting to 
the spectator, and so let us turn to that which is after all the chief 
matter of interest to those (that they are not all the world, we know 
as well as Mr. Beadnt) who sometimes turn their eyes towards 
Oxford. 

| “What is the actual -condition of ‘learning here? Of Natural 
Science, of Law and History, I am not competent to speak at all, and 
as for pure classical scholarship, I can only venture ‘to confirm 
Professor’ Goldwin-Smith’s statement of the general opinion respecting 
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its present condition. Elegant composition is less admired than it 
was twenty-five years ago, and the voice of quotation is not heard in 
the common room, and would not be comprehended if it were. That 
classical scholarship should be leas literary and more scientific is 
perhaps only natural and desirable in a scientific age. It is only 
_ questionable whether, in Oxford at all events, the old ways might not 
be trodden a little longer. Is it necessary for a very young man at 
once to proceed to those regions of scholarship whither, it is admitted, 
he must find his way at last, if he is to attain the highest eminence? 
And, after all, the reason why he so soon deserts the pleasant groves 
and sparkling streams, is not always that he and his teacher are 
animated by the scientific spirit? It is easier to make certain of a 
first class by accumulating scientific results than by elegance and 
taste, which are more precarious than information, and vanish in the 
schools at the first sign of a cold in the head. 

And divine Philosophy—what of her? When I say that philosophy 
is as practical as anything else in Oxford, I do not mean practioal in 
the sènse of ethical, or that the study of practical problems has 
smothered metaphysics. J mean that the same attention to matters 
which lie nearest at hand, the same abstinence from attacking 
ultimate’ problems, the same reticence or temperance in assertion, the 
same preference of subjecta which show prospects of “ quick returns ” 
rather than “large profits,’ the same horror of making a fool of 
himself ag distinguishes the practical man, is also the mark of the 
Oxford philosopher of the present day. Philosophy is not to us what 
it was twenty or even fifteen years ago. We have lost in interest 
= what we have gained in sobriety, and the change which I will shortly 
trace has reacted upon the whole of the more serious side of our 
Oxford life. 

' The two writers of philosophy who have most influenced us during 
the last quarter of a century are Mr. Herbert Spencer and the late 
Professor T. H. Green. Whatever opinions we may hold about the 
“ Synthetic Philosophy,” it is undeniable that it is the outcome of a 
genuine philosophic impulse, and is the expression of a spirit which 
more than any other has influenced modern thought. It is Mr. 
Spencer's strength as well as his weakness that he is not an expert in 
the philosophic systems of the past.“ He has done his thinking for 
himself, and even if his system be as anachronistic, and the tgnoratio 
elenchi contained in it be as complete as Professor Green would have 
us think, still it is entitled to respect as essentially first-hand and 
original, and as a vigorous attempt to find a solution of the perpetual 
problems, in terms of that thought which is most characteristic of this 
century. ‘still, in spite of the enthusiasm which it once excited in 
myself, I do not think it has the qualities which take captive the 
imaginations of young men whose education has been mainly literary, 
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It seems to me to have greater attraction for the middle-aged man 
who is interested in things in general, but has not had much of the 
classical education in particular. This has, of course, nothing to do 
with its validity, but it has a good deal to do with its influence, and 
may serve to explain the disrespect with which it is often treated 
here. Mr. Spencer is no prophet in Oxford now. 

- I have still leas intention of criticising the work of Professor 
Green than that of Mr. Spencer: I have only to speax of what his 
influence was, and is, and isnot. He'was, perhapa, the chief of those 
men who, under the influence of Hegel, gave a new life and meaning 
to English Idealism, and through Idealism gave that new tone 
and new direction to theological thought which found their expres- 
gion in the essays contained in ‘Lox Mundi.” In the form of 
an elaborate oriticiam of Hume, Professor Green raised that ory of 
“back to Kant,” which still echoes among us, not the Kant of 
G. H, Lewis, J. S. Mall, or Mr. Spencer, but the revised Kant, or, 
it might be safer to say, the revised Kants, of Professor Fisch, 
Dr. Hutchinson Stirling, Professor Mahaffy, Professor Kuno Fischer, 
and a host of lesser interpreters. Kant was to be scraped, like a 
caddis or the sea-god Glaucus in Plato, and when the shells and 
seaweed with which he had encrusted himself were removed, then 
he would shine forth as he was in himself, and his light would 
guide his disciples far along that path on which ke himself had 
‘advanced only a little way. Kant was right enough if he was 
read aright: and you might safely ignore the barren and conflicting . 
technicalities, the intricate and repulsive nomenclature, the mythology 
of faculties, and, above all, you must not be misled by the 
anachronistic expressions which had survived from the very system he 
was engaged in demolishing. The legitimacy of this:method of inter- 
pretation is another question, but it was very attractive, and has aince 
been applied with considerable success to'the works of Professor Green 
himself, for he was often more difficult than his subject. 

That the force of Idealism is spent it would be absurd to say, but 
it is obvious that for the present the impulse given to it by Professor 
Green is no longer the moving principle that if waa. The influence 
of Professor Green was always, and still is, largely personal, and the 
result of his genuineness and enthusiasm rather than his “ dry light,” 
His was a singularly pure and beautiful soul, and a serious fervour 
` shines through every word he ever wrote. It is a matter of perma- 
nent regret to me that I never had the chance of recaiving.the philo- 
sopher’s torch from his own hand. But now that his personal influence 
is leas strongly upon us there are few who can be altogether satis- 
fied with his contributions to the elaboration of Idealism even as far 
as they go, and it is impoasible not to feel doubtfal of the soundness of 
our old enthusiasm.. Many of his extensions and modifications of 
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Kant’s doctrine appear illegitimate, and they do not- seem after all to 
meet the difficulties or fill up the gaps which he himself. had recog- 
nised. The difficulties and obscnrities of Green’s own style appear 
now as a reflection of an uncertainty of grasp and imperfectness of 
apprehension which are not compensated by enthusiasm. | 

And no other prophet has arisen to'take his place. Hegel himself 
. is and must remain inaccessible to the majority of young Englishmen 
at Oxford, though even as it is his influence has been enormous. Still 
his translators never make him attractive and seldom intelligible: hig 
interpreters are careful to preserve his secret. Those who have 
learnt most from him are at present engaged in developing his fruitful 
suggestions in the less attractive regions of Logio. Lötse has been 
much read in translations, but his influence has been a moderating 
rather than a stimulating one. So as a general rule the philosophic 
curriculum has become more and more limited to Plato, Aristotle, and 
the controversial philosophy of the eighteenth century. 

The consequence is that the work produced by our best young men 
is terribly dialectical ; they are occupied rather in analysis and comi- 
parison than in saring for the “ coping-stone of the sciences” 
critical method is valued rather than illumination. It was easy to 
laugh at the manfal struggles of Green’s disciples to subject the 
universe to their master's formule, but they were undeniably inte- 
_ resting and have in many case proved very fruitful. Bat. their 
successors do very seldom dream of solving the mystery of the 
universe before they take their degrees, and I, for one, am sorry 
for it. 

There are two studies in which philosophy has during the past few 
years shown her vitality, but neither of them has found much wel- 
come inside this University. Logie has made great steps, and among 
logicians two of our own men stand very high: Mr. Herbert Bradley 
and Mr. Bernard Bosanquet. But if a candidate for “ greats” is 
lucky, he may get three questions in Logic set him, and this is not 
good enough for the practical man, even if the attractions of Logic 
in itself were greater; in sips Logic is nauseous, though confirmed 
drinkers of it are as devoted as any. ; 

The other study is Psychology.’ On the merita of psycho-physic it 
is not for me, nor is this the place, to speak; but there is a psychology, 
known eyen to the despised Extension student, not the old a priori 
association psychology but a living psychology, whioh can be made 
as interesting as Sociology, and is quite as practical. ` It is not known 
to us here, but if I were in a prophetic mood I- should be inclined to 
gay that the practical instinct of the University will before long find a 
place for a study which is sgo eee qualified to satisfy its 
yearnings. í 

But, as it is, we have lost our aa philosophic enthusiasms, and 
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„stand outaide the ocurrente which show the best promise of moving 
the waters. That this should react on the spirit of the whole place 
is inevitable, considering how close is the connection between our 
philosophy and our religion, and how large a place-—larger, perhaps, 

_ than ever before—our religion fills in the system of Oxford. 

That we should have betaken ourselves to the “ Socialism of the 
Chair” is not, perhaps, so surprising as Professor Goldwin-Smith finds 
it, Dor is it so insignificant. Failing any hopes of solving the great 
speculative problems, we have betaken ourselves to seeing whether 
we cannot get a little further and deeper in our conceptions of the 
practical problems of life. ‘There are many in Oxford who are con- 
vinced that private property is one of the institutions in which the 
pursuit of the “common end,’ an which Professor Green was so 
:aloquent, has expressed iteelf, and who are yet not satisfied that the ` 
ee it to do for the advancement of the 
“ good life.” Moral Philosophy has reverted in a striking way to 

Aristotle, and if there.is any direction in which Green’s spirit still 

animates any among us, it is m the direction of an attempt to make 

institutions reveal their true meaning——an attempt to remove the 
obstructions which render property, law, and society itself stumbling 

blocks, instead of stepping-stonea. . 

L. A. BELBY-BIQGE. 
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F tradition had not pointed to Asia as the site of the paradise of 

primitive innocence, grace, and beauty, the poet or the painter 
‘might well be tempted to place it in, Bosnia or northern Herzegovina. 
All the egsėntial elements of the picturesque in landscape, of the 
naive ‘and natural in man, of the heroic in history, of the mysterious ` 
in’ Nature combine to render these two provinces unique in Europe 
and unrivalled in the world. It is not merely that they abound in 
magnificent soenery, In cloud-capped mountains, virgin foreste, connt- 
less waterfalls whose liquid orystal is shivered to golden spray as it 
dashes over dizzy precipices on to the smooth rooks below, in peaceful 
valleys and fairy grottoes which, if situate elsewhere, would draw an 
endless crowd of Nature-worshippers from afar, but the entire country 
is one unbroken series of soul-ravishing scenes, the soothing sight of 
which is fitted to keep the desponding soul deep in its religious founda- 
‘tions. From Banyaluka to Plevelye, from Maglai to Trebinye, poet, 
priest, or painter can hold close and continuous converse with Nature’s 
charms and view her varied storea unrolled in never-ending panoramas 
of unutterable beauty : 


“ Rook, river, oe mountain all abound, 
And bluest ‘skies that harmonise the whole.” 


Nor is the scenery merely pretty, grand or wild, as elsewhere ; it is 
all this by turns, and withal so artistically perfect in each type of 
beauty, so rounded and finished as if fashioned by the Oreator to be 
contemplated and admired as His most sublime  Mästarpisoe; perhaps 
also adored as His noblest symbol. i 

And country and people are alike enyeloped in a melowing haze 
- of mystery. They have both retained the characteristios of heathen 
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times, when woods and streams and mountains and dells were alive with 
elves and spirits, and prosaic reason had as yet raised no impassable 
-gulf between gods and god-like men. - Nature here ia still as way- 
ward and capricious as of yore, evar prone to awe o> astonish the 


beholder, obstinately rebelling against the law and order to which. 


she has elsewhere been compelled to submit. Prodesses which in 


other countries need thousands of years for their accomplishment are ° 


often effected here in a few generations, sometimes almost in the 
twinkling of an eye. Vast lakes which were once alive with battle- 
` ships and trading vessels from the Republics of Venice and Ragusa 
have vanished for ever, leaving few other traces besides the great 
iron rings still firmly fixed in the bare rooks, to which the galleys 
were oncs wont to be moored.*. Other extensive lakes, whose turbid 
waves threaten in winter to overwhelm the very hills that bound 
them, are metamorphosed ‘in summer into fertile and foreat-like 
‘valleys of waving oorn.t Here hot and health-giving sulphur-springs, 


there inexhaustible sources that feed a river of undiluted vitriol ~ 


deadly to animal life.t One part of the country is watered by a river 
which once bore ships laden with merchandise and armed men from 
Venice through Herzegovina to Bosnia, and is now shrunk to such 
dimensions that a nimble schoolboy might leap with sase from one 
` bank to the other; another district boasta a navigable river which 
sweeps majestically onwards through a picturesque country, the roses 
in the mulberry trees dancing gaily in ita many-hued wavelets, and 
is then suddenly swallowed up into subterranean abysses, the muffled 
roar of the sepulchral waters resounding upwards through the hollow 
ground like the moaning of Titans buried beneath a Jove-hurled moun- 
tain in the giant wars of old. And all over Herzegovina the traveller 
is struck by the stupendous ‘mountains of rock fantastically carved by 
the hand of Time, whose vast snowy mouths disappear mysteriously 
as if by magio without giving rise to the tiniest rill of ranning water 
and whose wrinkles and rifts need no magnifying mikte to metamor- 
phose them into gigantic castles, grand cathedrals, and vast temples 
with column, arch, and architrave complete. 

The ground, too, is hallowed by historic associations and hoary 
monuments of forgotten times and peoples. Mohammedans, Oatholics, 
Manicheans, Pagans, Turks, Venetians, Bosnians, Celta, Greeks, Illy- 
rians and, earliest of’all, Pelasgians, passed over the land, struggling 
each for their temporary ends, leaving records of their living and 
working writ large in crag-crowning castles now mouldering away ; in 
denuded hills once clothed with dense forests; in gigantic tombstones 


* In the plain of Bielopolye, at Kooti Yoyno, for instanoe. 

+ The Popovo Polye, for example, in Southern See ieee 

t The river. Tshernavites. Its water was analysed by Professor of Vienna 
with the results stated above. The bed of the river is covered with a orust. 
Thè peasants of the surrounding country often dye sheepskins black by leaving them 
immersed two days In the water of this curious stream. 
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without name or date ; in gold and silver coins of Roman, Greek, and 
Carthaginian empites; in roads and bridges, cairns on consecrated 
heights; and, most venerable of all, vast Oyclopean strongholds which 
carry us back to prehistoric days when the race of man was young. 
In a word,’ the soil, now rich in gorgeous flowers and luscious fruits, 
as fertilised with the wreck of mighty empires, the rains of Titanic 
structures, and the dust of regal races. 

Truly it is a country of contrasts and surprises, the past grotesquely 
interwoven with the present; Nature blending with Art, and Time 
beautifying both with the same rounded forms and mellow tinte. He 
who visits it for the first time is bewildered hy the unwonted sights 
that meet his eye and provoke his wonder, now on the score of their 
. beauty, now by reason of their strangeness. Here you desory a ruined 
tower on the top of a steep and herbless hill, which seems inaccessible 
to all but the eagle, who wheta her beak on the russet rocks around ; 
there, an Arcadian village at the foot of precipitous mountains, over 
which the pensive goet peers down appalled, and which, like enormous 
walls, surround if on all sides, rendering it inaccessible for weeks, and 
almost effectually shutting out the rays of the scorching sun, From 
ene valley ‘you admire a compact little city, nestling high up among 
the crags, which a closer survey shows to be the handiwork of time. 
and Nature; from another you are astonished at the striking resem- 
_ blancs of quaintly fashioned rocks to dull grey dwellings and imposing 
castles, carved out of the mountain that rises bolt-upright above the 
rapid river Narenta, and are still more astounded to learn that you 
are in face of a real city, the daring dwellers in,which were once the 
moet formidable enemies of the great Republic of Venice. Strolling 
through the fields of Stolatz, after a shower of rain, you fill your 
pockets with coins and curiosities of Rome and Byzance which seem 
to have been dropped there the day before. In valleys, on slopes, 
and in forest glades all over the country you come across vast cities of 
the forgotten dead, spoken of with bated breath by the Christians 
and Mohammedans of to-day, where the desolated tombs of Bosnian 
kings and princes scatter to every wind their wasting dust. In the 
course of a day’s ride you pass by scores of equally extensive burial- 
grounds, which were probably ancient and neglected when the story 
of Troy was first aung in Asia Minor; and you smile at the irony 
of fate which has fitted them up as dwelling-places for the troglodyte 
herdsmen of to-day. In the north you find scores of health-giving 
springs as effective as the best in Western Europe; and in the south, 
a pestilential district the atmosphere of which is thick with deadly 
fever germs, which cut down passing strangers and acclimatized natives 
with the same indiscriminating impartiality. 

In truth it is difficult to speak of Bosnia and Herzegovina without 
hyperbole. 
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For the student of politics, too, the Occupied Provinces abound in 


instructive object-leasons.- ‘The country which, before the Treaty of 
Berlin, was a land of violence and bloodshed, of wanton oppression 


and nameless cruelty—a sort of Dahomey, where anarchy alternated - 


with despotism and ferocious barbarity went hand in hand with fervent 
religion——is now become a peaceful Arcadia. A child or a’ maiden 
might wander in safety from Brod to Metkovitch. In the slums of 
Serayevo and Mostar, in the.most desolate wilds of Herzegovina, 
‘where extreme poverty and fancied impunity constitute a powerful 
temptation to crime, life and property are literally and in sober truth 
eonsiderably more secure than in the streets of London or the environs 
of Vienna. The roads are among the finest in the world; the railway- 


lne is a triumph of engineering skill; the prisons are prominent , 


among the model penitentiaries of Europe ; the rival religions which 
but a few years back sought to te each other for the greater 
glory of God, if they have not changed their character have at least 
modified their methods, and not only tolerate each other, but, strange 
to Bay, occasionally lend each other a helping hand, and the population 
Whose periodic uprisings and rebellions were a oonstant source of 
danger to Europe in the past, are probably the only pedple on the 
Continent at present who do not know what it is to suffer from the 
horrid nightmare of politics. 

Finally, the Occupied Provinces hold out powerful attractions ‘to 


` 


the sportaman and the angler. Bosnia and portions of Herzegovina , 


constitute a veritable El Dorado for those who like their pleasure to be 


seasoned with the element of moderate danger and the healthy excite- . 


ment of ‘‘ roughing it.’ Wolves are as plentiful as berries; bears are 
found in numerous districta of both provinces, and, judging from the 
stories current, are ever ready for the game of give and take; among 
other animals may be mentioned the chamois, the -pole-cat, the fox, 
the hare (Bosnia does not possess a single rabbit), partridges, wild 
geese, wild ducks, pheasants, hawks, eaglea, &o. &o. There is excellent 
fishing in many a meandering stream, on the flowery banks“of which 
a day passes with the rapidity of a lightning flash. i 

The tourist crosses over from Slavonia into Boania, in a little train 
of four classes, so pictureaquely pretty as it glides into the gay flowery 
station, which is half hidden in the cool shade of trees laden with 


purple and golden, plums, that the sight might well appease the most ` 


cordial hater of that hideous horror of caivilisation—a railway. The 
-open windows of the third and fourth class carriages form the frame 


of a charming picture instinct with genuine life, and rich in har- ` 


monious colouring : turbans of white, red and green; fexxes of purple,. 


blue and brown; crimson sashes, the jet black dress of the Moham- 
medan women, in striking eontrast with their spotless white veils and 


yellow slippers, and the rainbow-coloured costumes of the Orthodox 


` 
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Christian girls, as they move to and fro kaleidoscopically, delight the 
eye, without wearying it, On the long clean platform, which is 
festooned with vines and trailing planta, two turbaned individuals, ° 
brawny and sallow, are squatting or kneeling before high heaps of 
purple grapes, ripe plums, velvety peaches:and fragrant melons. 
Round the fruit half a swarm of bees are hovering, humming and 
harassing the vendors. Thirsty passengers whisper a word to the 
kneeling Mussulman, who returns a monosyllablic reply, lay a few 
tiny coppers on his tray, and then return to their places laden with 
tempting fruit. Individuals and groups, chatting and laughing, walk 
up and down the platform until the train is ready to start, and the 
languages they speak are more numerous than those whioh bewildered 
the brains of the builders of Babel: German, Hungarian, Polish, and 
Bohemian, expressing the ideas of the officials; Bosniak [Servian | 
leavened with Turkish those of the Mohammedan natives; Spanish 
and Yiddish for the thoughts of Jews ; Skipetar serving as the medium 
of conversation between two fierce-looking Albanians; Italian among 
the Dalmatians ; and French spoken by a family of tourists. 

One’s first impression is of the vastneas of the change which a 
journey of a couple of miles has effected in man, institutions, landscape. 
One feels transported to an entirely new world, in which the old 
standards of appreciation are wholly out of place. The men are tall, 
wiry, supple; their skin the colour of tanned leather, and often as 
impermeable, their gait elastic, their manners dignified, their look 
free and fearless. As for the females, they fall naturally into two 
classes : those who dress too much, and those who dress too little for 
our ideas. The former category consists of the- Mohammedans, who 
are painted, powdered, and padded before being muffled up in such 
‘& hideous costume that, seen in the gloaming on a country road in 
France or Italy, one of these’ ghost-like figures would frighten the ` 
rusticos out of their wits. The Orthodox girls, on the contrary, are 
often ideals of Eastern beauty, softly rounded forms framed in the 
prodigality of Nature, and are always dressed prettily, too frequently, 
however, on the dangerous principle that 

“Lovaliness 

Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 

Bat is, when unadorned, adorned the most.” 
' Many a pious and well-conducted girl in Bosnia, with her necklace 
of glass beads or coins, her broad blue baggy breeches, her airy robe 
of muslin, and a rose or gillyflower stuck provokingly behind her ear, 
would be arrested in London for mjudiciously distributed lack of 
clothing.* The very monks and friars whom we are accustomed to 

* It must not be supposed that this characteristic is distinctive of any religious 
body. In Oatholic Slavonia matters are infinitely worse ; of the female dress in that 


the only decent description one oan maggost is that il commence à peins ct 
finit tout da sutte. 
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Bde without percaptible Jiffərenoo of toilet or costume in J apan as in 
Rome, wear, all of them, a long and bushy moustache, many a fes, 


.* nor is it long since they abandoned the time-honoured custom of 


carrying firearms for use, Under such circumstances, one is not 
surprised to learn that the-types.of the children, especially the | 
Mohammedan children, differ in many important particulars from ' 

those of England, or the West. Thoughtful, reserved and taciturn 
beyond their years, there is something saddening about such specimens 
of seven-year-old humanity as they stalk gravely about, ‘solemnly 
smoking their home-made cigarettes, and looking aia aes ed into 
. space between the whiffs. 

The landscape likewise is different from what one is aocustomed to 
admire in’ the countries which one feels bound to.“ do,” especially 
‘from the station of Maglai and Vranduk. Moet descriptions of 
.a0enery are, like photographs of persons, idealised. The reality too 
often falls short of the picture and engenders disappointment. 
With Bosnian scenery it is different. No words, no dolours could 
do justice to it. Hye hath not seen anything comparable to it. As 
‘well hope to convey an adequate impression of the grace and pro- 
portion of a Moorish mosque by exhibiting a few stones taken from 
the Minaret as expect to produce by words, a feeling even remotely 
akin to the thrill of ecstasy which the sight of any of the magnificent 
panoramas of Bosnian ecenery sénds to the soul of the lover of Nature. 

The cities are, in their way, almost as interesting as the country, and 
ere likely to remain ao, until they have sssimilated the predominant 
_ characteristics of the West. Most of the cities of the Occupied 
Provinces are situated on the slopes of hills or in. the hollows of 
mountains, and are surmounted with Turkish stone fortresses or 
mouldering ruins of. ‘Bogomilé strongholds. They were best able 
under such conditions to ward off the sudden attacks of treacherous 
enemies in times when war waa the rule snd peace the exception. — 
' And most Bosnian cities date from that chaotic period. During the 
Roman occupation it was very différent. The sense of peace and 
security that prevailed in those halcyon.days was stich that towns were 
built in the most suitable places without reference to the exigencies 
of military taotiog.. This is why the towns of the present day seldom 
.ocoupy the identical site of those of the old Romans. What strikes 
one most of all about those Mohammedan burgs is their picturesque- 
ness from afar; and within their precincts, the absence of the harsh 
irritating street noises of modern Europe ; of the continuous clangour 
' of church bells out of tune, of the clamorous cries of hoarse vendors, 
of the rumble of lumbering vehicles jolting along a rough stony pave- 
ment. The sounds that most frequently reach the ear are soothing by 
comparison: the melancholy aing-song of the muezin calling the 
faithful to prayer, the notes of the ara birds oe the trembling 
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foliage of the trees, the simple strains of the peagant’s gusla, and the 
musical murmur of ever-flowing water. a 
There is probably no city in Europe, Constantinople not excepted, 
which produces such a fascinating effect on the foreigner as Serayevo, 
the capital of Bosnia. Seen from within, or without, it is a sight 
never to be forgotten. Looking down ona calm August evening from 
the summit of Mount Igman you feel as if you stood upon the top of 
that ‘exceeding high mountain.” mentioned in the Gospel whence 
were visible “ all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them.” 
Art and Nature are blended in one, In the narrow valley down 
below, numberless white buildings, scattered around in all shapes and 
situations, nestle snugly in umbrageous gardens half hidden by dense 
masses of green ; like a thin silvery thread the meandering Miyutakha 
winds ita way through the city, crossed by curious old bridges, till it 
finally disappears between the wooded hills; more than a hundred tall 
slender minareta tower high above the whispering foliage of venerable 
planes, poplars, oaks and chestnuts, and catch gleams of.golden sunset 
while the grosser air of the city down below glimmera with somb 
and fast-fading light. : 
The city iteelf is a jumble of bewildering sights and sounds which 
baffle description. It consista of a maze of narrow, straggling streets 
of ithe true Hastern type, crowded with naccredited representatives of 
most of the races of the earth; long-bearded Mohammedans, austere 
Dervishes, slovenly Serbs, hoary Spanish Jews, any one gf whom ` 
might sit as a model for a portrait of King Solomon; shrouded 
shapeleas figures of women of whom nothing indicative of life and 
reason is visible but a vague, vitreous gleam through two holes in the 
long white veil, as thay shuffle noiseleasly forward in soft yellow 
slippers or sandals which no European could manage to retain for five 
minutes on his feet; gracefal little girls who would be pretty but for 
their eaffron-coloured hair and nails; genuine Greek houris in wide 
blue breeches, gold-embroidered ferres and roses behind their eara, 
who insult, their natural complexion with thick layers of powder and 
pigments; stolid beggars who are neither importunate nor grateful ; 
red-mouthed, broad-shouldered Albanians with flowing locks of jet- 
black hair and fierce defiant looks; greasy Orthodox popes with their 
long black or coloured robes, queer headgear, flowing hair and small, 
fiery, furtive eyes; jovial Franciscan friars with long moustaches, 
close clipped hair, who make themselves all things to all men and 
women. Wherever you turn, the sound of flowing water is the 
ground tone of the city’s hum; at every street-corner you pass a 
mosque or s Mohammedan cemetery, or both combined—the cemetery 
consisting of a little forest of slender stone pillars with blue or golden 
legends in Arabic ecript and often surmounted with a turban; 
primitive bakers’ shops by the dozen, coffee-houses with dense clouds 
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of .tobacoo smoke at the doors; high houses resting upon lofty piles, 
cisterns and fountains with textas from the Koran; quaint stone 
arches, cool, covered market-places, ancient Aans or caravanserais ; 
and at a dogen different points little Bosnian packhorsee,‘each one 
- laden with merchandise enough to break a camel's back, generally , 
with skins filled with olive oil, mountain-made butter, or unfermented 
Juice of the grape. One's head swims and aches with bewilderment. 
‘The ocoffee-houses and the Tsharsheeya or bazaar are the central. 
pointa of urban life, the clube of Bomis and Herzegovina. The 
former, sometimes combined with barbers’ shops, sometimes merged’ 
$n Mohammedan musio-halls, are generally dark little hute of one 
‘apartment with open door, no window and scant furniture. On rough 
-carpet-oovered seats round the walls of the room the visitora squat in , 
‘silence sipping cup after cup of bitter Mocca without sugar or milk, 
and smoking their tshsebouk, narghilé or cigarette, motionless like the 
-wax-figures at Madame Tuasand’a. On’ the hearth in the middle of 
tthe earthen floor burns a little fire.on which the landlord himself 
„makes fresh coffee for every visitor who, divesting himself of his 
-alippers, takes his place among the solemn sages. The coffee is pre- 
pared in quaint little copper vessels, one for each guest, who pours 
out the decoction’ and the velvety grounds together, and feels all the 
better for them both. The beverage lacks one of the characteristics sup- 
posed to be essential to good coffee: it is as hot as hell, aa black as 
' night, as strong as death, but not nearly as sweet as love is—in novels. 
“One service it renders those who consume it—-they never need to 
have recourse to Professor Schweninger’s cure for obesity. The . 
male inhabitants of the cities spend hours and hours in these little 
-shops drinking the not unhealthy decoction, which they often receive 
on credit, every freéh jug of it swelling the tale Sea 
their names or signs-manual. 
The Tsharsheeya, as the baxsar is termed, is a city within the diag: 
Tt may aptly be described as a wilderness of narrow, crooked lanes, 
alleys, and po-thoroughfares ocoupied by windowless stores in which 
-the wares of all the crafta in the country are made, exhibited and 
wold, ‘The’ genuine Mohammedan into.whosd soul the sluggishnees of - 
dslam has entered, does little of the really hard work, and is behind- ' 
‘hand in all that needs enterprise, hus you will find that all the 
tinkers and coppersmiths, whose quarter of the Tsharsheeya resounds. 
with the deafening din of hundreds of hammers, are Spanish Jews or. 
half-tamed gipsies. The Mohammedan is to be’ seen sitting cross- 
legged on the raised floor of his ever-open shop chatting with his 
friends, smoking cigarettes made by his wife from home-grown tobacco, 
and’ sipping coffee. He keeps his shop open more for the sake of 
` reseiving guests and discussing the news.than for the purpose of dis- 
. posing of his wares. Indeed many a Bosnian merchant has been 
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‘known to open his magazine day after day, week after week, and 
month after month, in spite of the circumstance that it was absolutely 
empty. They felt no pressing need to order any more goods. 

In no country is shopping such a delightful pastime. The 
merchant gracefully waves you a cardial welcome, spreads ont a little 
carpet for you to sit down on beside him, offers you endless thin:ble- 
fuls of black, bitter Mocca, and chats very pleasantly about everything 
but business. He delicately pays you the compliment of enjoying 
your society for ita own intrinsic value and without the remotest 
reference to sordid gain. And when you do bring up the question 
of your intended purchase, he is in no haste to discuss it, and during. 
the brief negotiation he never manifesta the slightest sign of haste, 
the least anxiety to sell, or any traces of that mercantile nervosity 
which characterises the business-man of the West. He loathes 
haggling, and educates the European up to his own level in less than 
half an hour. You inquire the price, he mentions it casually—in 
parenthesis, as it were—-and resumes the former conversation. You 
point out a flaw in the article, he nods, shows you another, if he can 
find it, tells you where you oan have a better thing for your money, 
volunteers to take you there, and pours you a fresh cup of coffee, 
If you offer lesa than the price asked, he smiles a sweet refusal, helps 
you to another cigarette, and is as amiable when you depart without 
having bought a pennyworth as if you had purchased half his stook- 
in-trade. Most of his wares are often looked up in a dark room or 
shed in another lane, and it is a proof of his especial regard if he 
takes you there. He is truthful to a fanlt—and suffers the penalty 
of honesty combined with listléssness. For the Mohammedan 
merchant is playing a losing gañe. He has been passed and left far 
behind by his Christian and Jewish competitors, and in a few years 
more the type will have definitely disappeared. 

The buildings of Serayevo, more especially the Jamais or larger 
mosques, some of them admirable specimens of Mohammedan archi- 
tecture,* are well worthy of study. The houses of the Mohammedans 
are built like similar dwellings all over the East, with latticed 
windows, the harem jutting out beyond the wall, so that the female 
inmates may indulge their curiosity unseen, and a hole in the middle 
of the floor of their apartment to allow the water used in the five 
daily religious washings to empty itself on the pavement below which, 
fortunately for the passers-by, is generally in the courtyard, not in 
the public street. All night, especially on Thursdays, the harems are 
lighted up; the Bend Bashi ocoffee-garden on the bank of the River 
Milyatah ke is filled with the cream of native society, Mohammedans, 


'* The va Jamia of Serayevo with its holy fountain in the cool shade of 
venerable e tiees, its costly panes and gorgeous tomb, is second only to the 
Aga mon of Constantinople, nnd is deservedly renowned in the entire Mohammedan 
worl 
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Serbs, Catholics, and Jews- sipping their Mocca, emoking T 
cigarettes and listening to the soul-stirring music. of the gipsies or. 
to wild Turkish songs about the deeds of daring accomplished by 
Osman . Pasha against the ‘‘Muscovite dogs” during, the late war.. 
In one of the oldest and most dismal-looking mosques the howling 
- dervishes are causing the European visitors’ fleeh to creep while 

_ working ont their own salvation, and here and, there in the deserted: 
streets a servant walks noiselesaly in front of his master bearing a 
pretty Chinese’ lantern with which to light him through the steep 
_ lanes and slippery pathways to his home in some shady grove on the. 
slope of-a neighbouring hill. 

A few miles outside Serayeyo are the sulphur.springs of Tlidahe, : 
on the site of the old Roman city and hard by the sixty. sources of 
the Bosna —one of the moet delightful spote in the world. The 
soenery is superb. The nearest approach to it in Etrope or Asia is. 
to be found in the outskirts of the city of Srinagar, in Cashmere ‘It 
is without doubt the most picturesque and pleasant sanatorium in 
Europe. The air is bracing, the climate invigorating, and the land- 
scape capable of. sending a poetic thrill even to the soul of a London: 
' huckster. ‘In Bosnia, generally, the climate is salubrious, the heat. 
never’ very oppressive, the fluctuations of temperature gradual, and. 
the nights invariably cool. l 

- In this, as indeed in most other respects, Herzegovina differe 
widely from Bosnia. The latter province is densely wooded andi” 
abundantly watered, containing vast tracta of virgin forest—bet ween 
the rivers Unna and Drina, for instance—through the dense foliage 
of which the rays of the sun never penetrate, and no -tree of which 
ever yet felt the edge of the woodman’s axe. And remarkable 
specimens of giant oaks are not uncommon throughout the Jand.* 
Not far from Tshainitsa there is an extensive forest of towering trees 
that struggle upward towards the light, the trunks of which are 
‘interlaced with all manner of trailing and climbing plants. It is as 
impeasable and dark as the great forests of the tropics. The Karat 
region of Herzegovina, on the other hand, differs but little from 
Dalmatia, of which it is the Hinterland. There is a story current 
among the people as to its creation which sounds plausible enough to 
foreigners who, like myself, rode for days over its bleak, trackless 
mountains and herbless rocks, on the edge of precipices, embrowned 
by the broiling sun, parching with thirst, and ready to diamount. and 
worship the first tres or green thing I descried in the narrow valley 
below. Having created the world, God saw that it was good—in 
. parta—but that the rocks and stones made by Satanael were harmfo} 


* Not far from thevillage of Rankovia. for instance, about two hours’ from Tra 
there is an'oak which is regarded as one of the greatest and oldest in the world. - It 
is considerably over 1000 years old, and its girth, at the height of three feet tres 

und, measures about fifty-two feet, In its cavity there is ample room for 
ve men, 
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and hateful, whereupon He sent His angel Gabriel to gather them 
up and cast them into the deep blue sea. And the angel filled an 
enormous aack with all the rocks and cliffs of the world, and flew 
with his burden towards the Adriatic, But Satanael cut a hole in 
the sack, whereupon they all dropped out; and when Gabriel reached 
the Adriatic, the sack was empty. And the place where all the rocks 
fall.ont is called Dalmatia and Herzegovina to this day. 

Characteristic of Herzegovina are its endless chains of bleak, 
rocky mountains, which, though majestic and awe-inspiring to look at 
in passing, are dreary, monotonous and dead, like the waves of a vast 
wind-lashed ocean suddenly turned to stone. Rock is piled upon 
rock, Pelion upon Ossa, till the desolation becomes sublime in its 
completeness,, It seems the nearest realisation upon earth of our 
conceptions of a dreary, lifeless landscape in the moon. There is 
comparatively little vegetation, and that little, when not situated in 
deep valleys or well walled-in with solid masonry, is in constant 
danger of being washed clean away. ‘The little rain that falls is 
swallowed by porons rocks, through which it vanishes as by evil 
magio. ‘Other hills,” sings the Folk Song, ‘are clad in tender ver- 
dure and umbrageons foliage, cold crystal springs trickle down their 
glistening slopes, and blithe birds warble all the day long, but the 
Karst, carst of its Creator, is bleak, bare, and barren.” The climate 
which, on the whole, may be classed as sub-tropical, is treacherous 
and trying to the foreigner, who is occasionally surprised to note a 
fall in the mercury of, thirty-six and even of forty-five or forty-six 
degrees (Fahr.) in the course of a summer's day. ` 

The heat, however, is generally malignantly intense. The sun is 
the one sign of life visible in the mountains; the air is ablaze with 
his light and heat; one’s eyes are dazzled, blinded, filled with tears, 
swollen with pain; the scorching rays fall upon you vertically from 
the cloudless sky above; they strike you with intensified force as 
they recoil from the glowing rocks below; not a breath of air is 
stirring to sway even the downy feather of a humming-bird; not æ 
drop of water to moisten your parched and cracking lips; not a shrub 
to suggest cool shade; not even a green leaf or a blade of grass to 
refresh the aching eye. You turn to your bottles in the packaaddle, 
but the contents are lukewarm, almost hot. At last you discover a 
dark, dank cave, whose subterranean mazes branch off you care not 
where, and crawling in, heedless of the scorpions, snakes, and other © 
creeping things you may disturb, throw yourself down at full length 
and dream of asphodel meadows and murmuring streams. 

There is a story told of a cruel murder which was once committed . 
ih consequence of a quarrel between two honest men about—the 
shadow of an ass. During the mid-day halt, the hirer of the ass lay 
down in its shadow, in order to save himself from sunstroke. The 
very atmosphere trembled visibly with the intense heat. The owner, 
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who was also gasping for cool air and shade, drove away the hirer on 
the ground that, although he had paid for the use of the animal, he 
had ‘not hired its shadow, which continued to belong of right to its 
lawful possessor. The hirer demurred; the owner insisted ; the dis- - 
cussion degenerated into a quarrel, and the quarrel culminated in a 

crime, And the appropriate soene of this murder was Southern 

Herzegovina, where a saint would feel tempted to sell his soul-for a 

cup of cold water or the cool shade of a leafy tree, 

Winter in the valleys is short and: mild, snow falling very rarely ; 
but in the mountains it is quite as terrible in its way as summer ; 
and when the curdling bora blows with such violence as to tear off 
the leaden roofs of housea down below, the traveller on the moun- 
tains had best lie down and die. 

! “ Nor wife nor children more shall he behold, 
Nor friends nor sacred home,” 

Many a merry bridal party has perished here miserably, many a 

robber band has, to use the expreasion of the Folk Songs, eaten black 
earth in winter to still the pangs of hunger, and vainly sought in 

summer to sip dewdrops from the brown shrubs that grow on rocks 

rooted in barrenness, before exposing their bodies to the vultares that 

hover expectantly about the crags overhead. Little wonder that the 
Manichean Bogomiles held their own for centuries in Herzegovina ; if 

history had not established the fact that Manicheism was introduced’ 
by Bulgarian soldiers in the service of Byzance, psychology would 
warrant the surmise that it was a natural product of this otherwise 

barren country. 

The chief river of Herzegovina is the historic Narenta, which is 
150 miles long. About 2000 feet above the sea-level at ita source in, 
Bosnia, it drops to considerably less than one hundred at Buna, which 
is little more than, half the length of its. zigzag course, which it 
pursues now to the north, now due south, cleaving its bed through 
the living rock. For miles it flows along the foot of lofty hills, which 
are cultivated up to their very summits, and on the slopes of which 
you may perceive from the windows of the railway-carriage enormous 
haystacks raised upon piles so high that to reach the hay you would 
require to be drawn up with ropes. Beyond Rama, one of the most 
entrancing valleys of Bosnia, the Narenta rushes noisily and angrily, 
its deafening roar beiig heard above the rumble of the railway train. 
The colour of its water is now of a lovely sapphire blue, now light ' 
green, now-reddish like the hills above, which borrow their hue from 
the sunburnt ferns. Further on it wedges ita way through mountains 
of rook which are scarcely divided on high. Near Yablanitsa you 
behold, overhanging its banks, a stately castle with bastions, towers, 
old oaken portals, and a small half-opened door, all fashioned by the 
hand of Time. At the base vast caves, whose weird windings wit- 
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nessed many a bloody deed in days long past, lend a hundred tongues 
to the roar of the rushing river. Beyond Yablanitea the mountams 
on either side of the Narenta approach each other like two Oyclopean 
'. walls, till they almost meet, so that the road and the railway must’ 
pass through tunnels in the rock. Another sudden bend in the river 
and we are in face of splintered precipices, from which numerous 
cataracta fall in showers of glittering spray into the foaming stream 
below. Half a mile further a series of pretty cascades besprinkle the 
emerald-green leaves of the creeping plants that festoon the entrances 
to caves that once afforded shelter to hatduks and pirates. At one 
place the Narenta expands into a broad river of light green water ; 
at another it contracta to a narrow torrent; here it is as smooth as a 
sheet of glass, there ‘seething, hissing, and foaming as if pursued by 
demons; now deep and continuous, now shallow and broken up by 
numerous little isleta, with their trees, shrubs, and rank verdure, into 
en archipelago in miniature. The huge crags hanging, as it were, 
by an invisible hair at dizzy heights, and threatening every moment 
to crush the tiny train and block the river-bed, do, once in a while, 
partly carry out their threat, and at a place called Skakala® the bed 
of the river is so narrowed by rocks which tumbled down from the 
hill above, that an active man can readily leap ae bank to the 
other. 

In olden times the Narenta was navigable ion ARA to the 
sea ; as late as the fifteenth century the Republic of Venice despatched 
its galleys up there; yet at the present day the smallest steamer 
made could not enter, I do not say Bosnia but Herzegovina itself, 
from the mouth of the river. In some places, indeed,t its powerful 
eddies are capable of sucking small craft into dark and dismal caverns 
deep under the river’s rocky bed. At Metkovitch, whence small 
steamers ply to Stagno, on the route to Ragusa, the water assumes a 
sickly yellow hue, an appropriate colour for a marshy region as pesti- 
ferous as Panama. ‘The spirit of malignant fever moves over the face 
of the stagnant waters of pools, ponds and marshes, destroying 
animal life in all its forms. Even the cautious tourist who hurries 
through, spending but two or three hours among the mephitic miasme, 
is often cat down as suddenly as at Pernambuco or Colon, and 
natives are to the full as liable to the disease as strangers. The 
inhabitants of the entire district constitute a type by themselves. 
They are drowsy, dull-eyed, and yellow-akinned, the lower half of 
their bodies abnormally developed. Sometimes the malady assumes 
an epidemic form and carries off more victims than Asistio cholera, 
Longevity is absolutely unknown in the district. There is a village 
called Utovo, near Metkovitch, no inhabitant-of which ever reached 
the age of forty. But although I visited the place on three different 


* Literally, “ the leap.” + Near Konyitea, for instance. 
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ocoašions, staying wo days r running, I experienced no inconvenience 
beyond the sultry oppreasive air." 

On the narrow banks of the Narenta, in the heart of Herzegovina, 
between the historic hills of Hum and Podvelesh, is situated Mostar,’ 
the capital, a city of rocks, mosques, and churchyarde.- From the 
south it is visible for several miles, dominated by the Orthodox church 
on the hill-side, and descending in a series of terraces from the moun- 
tain slopes to the pale green water of the river. .The ground colour 
of the picture is.ashy grey. The hills, houses, and rocks are as grey 
as the roada;.bnut the monotony is broken. by the green and yellow 
of the gardens, the silvery sheen of the olives, the crimson blossoms 
of the pomegranates, and the pale azure of the cloudless sky. What 
little soil exists here, as in other parts of Hersegovina, is uncommonly. 
fertile, bringing forth in generous profusion the luxuriant vegetation ` 
of the south. Among the trees and shrubs that thrive to perfection, 
I may mention laurels, cypresses, almonds, myrtles, olives, figs, 
pistachios, plumbago, and pomegranates, From the fissures and 
crevices of the rocks, from the grooves of the stones of- the old 
Roman bridge, of the massive walls of the towers, of thé tombstones 
in the Turkish cemeteries, the pomegranate springs up, blossoms 
forth, and bears excellent fruit, The narrow, stony lanes that lead 
to and through the city, and the courtyards of the restaurants and 
private houses, are literally roofed over with vines, whose ripe grapes 
of richest purple hang down in heavy clusters over your head. Vine- 
yard is divided from vineyard, orchard from tobacco-field, ‘by high 
hedges of flowering pomegranates, Grapes and figs are spread ont | 
in large pans before the houses, drying in the sun, and the finest- 
flavoured tobacco in Europe hides the dull grey of the walls. But the 
most wonderful sight of all, to behold which two celebrated English tra- 
vellers undertook the journey to Mostar, is the famous Roman bridge.f 

, At a point where the river is about 115 feet. broad, its waters are 
spanned by a single stone arch of perfect proportions, fanked on 
either bank by ancient towers, the subterranean dungeons of which 
were hewn in the solid rock. The workmanship is exquisite in the 
minutest details, as is natural in a structure undertaken with the help 
of the spirit, Vila, by whose advice a peir of ecstatic lovers were 
buried alive in the foundations as a sacrifice to the water goddees of 
the place. The scene from the centre of the ‘bridge is a poem com- 

‘posed by Nature and revised by Art. . The meandering river, fully 
ninety feet beneath you, on all sidea hanging rocks, fantastic grottoes, 
high mysterious-looking houses on piles, miniature waterfalls long 

* The country around Metkovitch is a happy hunting ground for the sportsman, as 
it ee in‘ wild „ducks, paitridges, wild geese, quail, snipe, and the luscious 


ne t It u abote by the natives to the Romana, who msy roraibly have built a 
bridge hére, the foundations of which are still ttanding; but the structure in its 
actual shape is undoubtedly the work of a or Venetian engineers, ard was 
` built during the Turkish domination. , 


i 
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the banks, turban-topped tombstones of Tarkish graveyards, the . 
graceful minareta ‘of thirty mosques, and the lofty hills surmounted 
with solid stone fortresses. Three hundred yeara ago a Mohammedan 
viceroy, describing the city, broke into poetry : 
“ Unntterable in words is the beauty of Mostar | 

Oh, heart, nrarvel not that ifs holds thes bound. 

Nowhere on sarth—save in Paradise onl y-— 

Is such soul-soothing alr and such life-giving water. . 

Each nook of the city abounds in fresh pleasures : 

Limpid streams, luscious froits unknown In Judme, 

ach one of its gardens is a grove of old Hden, 

There is only one spot in the green world of Allah 


Which teems with the goods and the joys of axistence— 
Old Mostar.” 


Without fully sharing the enthusiasm of the postio viceroy, the 
tourist will find much to admire and enjoy in Mostar besides its 
luscious fruita, generous wines, and fragrant tobacco. But in order. 
to understand country and people, one should leave cities and railways 
far behind, and, hiring a couple of hardy little Herzegovinian horses, 
fearlessly cross. the pathless mountains, in spite of the continuous 
danger of being impaled upon the sharp spear-like point that rises up 
in thé centre of the native saddle, visit the Amets in their hovels, partake 
of their meagre hospitality, accompany the priests and the popes on. 
their daily rounds, observe the people during their church festivals, at 
marriages and burials, in the presence of the judge and within the 
walls of the prisons. While endeavouring to carry ont this pro- 
gramme, I came across historical as well as psychological curiosi- 
ties any one of which would warrant and reward a journey from 
England. 

Exceptionally rich in such ruins and records is Stolatz, a pretty 
little town at the foot of a castle-crowned hill washed by the river 
Bregsva, the sound of whose many waterfalls is the dominant element 
in the city’s din. It is built upon the ruined stroctures of Roman 
and pre-Roman bargs. Remains of Roman baths, temples, and 
honses, mosaics, aqueducts, coins, &o. &., are continually brought to 
light, some by merely soratching the ground, others without any such 
exertion, after a heavy shower of rain. Not far from Stolats, and 
about a mile and a-half from the village of Oshanitch on thé summit 
of a high hill,* two sides of which are nearly perpendicular, are the 
ruins of a gigantic prehistoric stronghold of the kind known aa 
Cyclopean, the characteristics of which are vastness, simplicity and 
strength, ‘They are uniquein Bosnia and Herzegovina. The circular 
wall is composed of enormous stones laid one upon the other, withoct 
cement of any kind, the living rock being utilised for the foundations. 
Giants might have constructed it, such as are fabled to have begun 
the causeway on the'coast of Antrim. On the southern side there are 
enormous steps leading down to the foot of the mountain. The only 


* Called Grading Nabatnogu. 
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- life among the ruins consisted of ant-cating lizarda, venomous serpents, 
' and jewelled butterflies. The view from here is superb: high mountains, 
smiling valleys, and slender streams like silver chorda. To the weat 
six rows of hills rise above each other in tiers, the furthest of which are 
in Dalmatia. I sat down upon s huge block of stone that had once 
formed part of the fortress which was ancient before the days of the 
Celts, Romand, or Greeks, and admired, under the concave of a oloud- ` 
leas sky, the magnificent panorama. The scarce perceptible breene 
was charged with the fragrance of hyssop and many wild flowers that 
flourish in the grassy plain to the cast,, among which, the ruling 
colour was blue; the air was musical with many murmurings, pre- ` 
dominant among which was the hum of bloom-hunting bees. The 
panctities of Nature embody themselves here in forms perceptible to 
some inner sense which is either roused into activity or called into 
being by the solemn soene and the historio memories that haunt it. In 
troth 
“There 1s given 
‘ Unto things of earth which time hath bent 
A spirit's feeling.” 

There are Oyclopean ruins in Italy, Gress and Asia Mirfor; but - 
‘nowhere outside the medisval frontiers of Bosnia and Herzegovina do 
we find the no lesa interesting silent cities of the Manichean dead 
which are scattered all over the country: in fertile fields, on the 
slopes and summite of lofty mountains, in forest glades-—in precisely 
such charming spots as the sathetic monks of the Middle Ages would 
have chosen for the.site of a new abbey. ‘These cemeteries consist of 
immense rectangular blocks of stone, sarcophagi and upturned 
obelisks standing upon slabe with which they form but one piece. 
How these huge monoliths, hewn from rocks found at very great 
distances and occasionally on the tops of high hills, were transported 
to their present resting-places,* is one of the many mysteries in which 
the origin and character of these curious burial-grounds are enveloped. 
The monumenta themselves, which are often plain and amooth withont 
letter or ornament, give no alue to the enigma. Many of them con- 
tain scenes in bas-relief depicting the life of those who lie beneath; - 
the kolo-dance, stag-hunta, wild goata, shields, swords, lilies, trees, and 
the desth-bird—the cuckoo—-are most frequently represented.. But 
extremely few contain an inscription: Erected in an age when religion 
supplied the most powerful motives of private conduct and publio policy, - 
: they scarcely ever exhibit a sign or symbol, such as s cross, to connect 

'. hem with the religious faith of the people of their own‘days. An . 
‘ Inscription, for instance, runs thus: “Here lieth Prince Radoalay ' 
“Viatkovitch. At that time I was the mightiest man in Dubrova.” 

Beneath these model tombstones smoulder the bones of the earliest 
Protestants of Europe, men who fought and died for their religious 
faith, who clove to it.so tenaciously during the persecution of Roman ° 

* These monoliths weigh as many as fifteen tons. Š 
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pontiffs, Hungarian princes and warlike archbishops, and who dis- 
simulated it so successfully during the domination of the more 
tolerant Turks, that the last of these Manicheans died in Herzegovina 
during the present generation. 

They were not Protestants, not even Christians in the strict sense 
of the word, in spite of the formula occasionally found in their 
_ inscriptions: “In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 

the Holy Ghost.” ‘They were Manicheans, and their doctrine a curious 
medley of the teachings of Zoroaster and Christ, in which the two 
principles—good and bad—play s prominent part. God had two 
sons, Satanael the first begotten, and Jesus the younger. The former 
rebelliously created a world of his own and peopled it with men, whose 
souls alone emanate from God. The latter came into the world, living 
and dying—-in appearance at least, in order to rescue those human 
souls from the power of Satanael. Of the Scriptures the Bogomiles * 
accepted only the New Testament, ths Prophets and the Psalms. In 
their customs which——in the case of the bulk of the people who cared 
little for dogmas—formed the true line of cleavage between their 
` faith and that of Rome, they had much in common with the Protest- 
ants of to-day, rejecting image-worship, devotions to the Virgin 
Mary, most of the sacraments, Episcopacy, sacerdotal orders, d&c. &c. 
Many of the most earnest among them discouraged marriage as a 
fruitful source of sin and sorrow; but the majority, among whom the 
spirit might be willing but the flesh was weak, took wives unto them- 
selyes, each husband promising to live with his spouse as long as she 
continued to prove “ faithful and kind” to him. 

The Bogomiles were persecuted by the Oatholics with a degree of 
virulence and cruelty known only to religions. They were treated as 
apostates, to be exterminated without ruth. although, as a matter of 
fact, the charge of apostasy was in numerous cases unfounded, seeing 
_that thousands of Herzegovinians—all the Narentans, for example— 
had passed from Paganism to Manicheism without the intermediate 
stage of Christianity. But violence and bloodshed failed to convince 
the Manicheans that there is only one creative principle, and that he 
and his work are good; as treachery and cruelty failed to commend 
to them the practices of their persecutors; fire’ and sword were 
therefore employed in vain. They declined even to imitate the in- 
tolerance of their Ohristian enemies. Pope after pope preached 
crusades against them; emperors and kings sought to wipe them off 
the face of the earth; at one time the Roman Pontiff made a present 
of their country to foreigners, at another he besought rebels to add the 
names of Christ and His Ohurch to their war-cry, and finally, Maniche- 
ism haying withstood violence and treachery and become the religion - 
of prince and people, he promised to grant them a Slavonic Liturgy of 

* So called from one of the most zealous apostles of the faith, Bogomile, a name 
which corresponds to Theophile, 
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‘their own, if only they would enter the one true fold. In time, 


however, Catholic Hungary got the upper hand, and in the year 1400 
a Bogomile prince gave practical expression to the conviction of his 
people that there was more in common between them and the Turks 
than between Manicheans and Obristianss; and whan, fifty years 
later, thousands of Bogomiles were driven from their country, they 
all found a refuge, and many-of them & hew revelation, among the 
followers of Mohammed. But the Catholic triumph -was short-lived. 
The first king crowned by the Papal Legate was the last monarch of 
the kingdom. There has never beén another. Many of the people 
and most of the nobility embraced Islam. Numerous families, how- 
ever, dissembled their -fidelity to the Manichean faith, which in secret 
they transmitted, to their children, in the hope that a new era would 
surely dawn when they might once more worship after the manner of 
their fathers. The new era has dawned at length, but the last Bogo- 
mile died a few years before, and the doctrines of Manes now lié 
burjed in his tomb under a turban-tipped stone in Herzegovina, 

The memory of those times and deeds is dead and forgotten. The 


- hundreds of thonsands of colossal monumenta scattered all over the ` 


-” 


country are attributed now to the Greeks, now to prehistorio giants, 
who used them as quoita, and the powder scraped from off stich stones: 
is employed aa a medicine and a oosmetic by the suffering or vain 
peasant women of to-day., But for all that the Bogomiles have left 
an indelible mark upon the people, raising an ethnographical barrier 
as high as that of language or race, between them and their Orthodox 
brethren in Servia on the one hand, and their Catholic kinsmen in 
Croatia on the other. For Bosnians, Herzegovinians, Dalmatians, 
Croatians, Serbs, and Montenegrins are members of one family who 
were once closely united by the ties of tradition, language, and . 
religion. ‘To-day they are divided from their former brethren as 
effectually by historical changes and religions revolutions as the 
Magyars from the Tarks and the latter. from the Bulgarians. This 
fact is ignored by the Serbs, who, themselves disorganised, demoral- 
ised, and-in a state of advanced political decomposition, have the 
hardihood to consider Bosnia and Herzegovina as Sertia Irredenta. 
which, when the “ psychological moment” arrives, will be incorporated - 
in the domains of the boy-King Alexander. The annexation of the 
Oocupied Provinoes’ by Servia is a wild. and dangerous dream, as 

practical as would be a desire on the part of the Negus of Abyssinia 
graciously to confer upon Egypt the blessings enjoyed by his own 
faithful subjecta, And yet, strange to say, so firm a hold have these 
ideas taken upon the minds of Servians of all three parties, but more 


~ especially of the Radicals of the Ranko Taisica type, that much of 


the friction that lately existed between Servia and Austro-Hungary 
originated i in clumay attempta to bring about their realisation, During 
my own stay in Bosnia and Herzegovina, Servian ARE wandered 
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about the country seeking to sow the seeds of discontent, commun- 
ism, and rebellion in very ungrateful soil, and filibustering bands 
crossed the frontier into Bosnia, as if war had been officially declared. 
These manœuvres have been discountananced by the present Servian 
Ministry, but they are certain to recommence sooner or later, and the 
probabilities are that in that case they will end in annexation of a kind 
not dreamt of by Servian pariah politicians—annexation by the orderly, 
the thriving, the disciplined, of the disorderly, the disorganised, and 
emasculated. Hor the Occupied Provinces of to-day are whole centuries 
in advance of the Bosnia and Hersegovina of 1878. 

At the time of the Austro-Hungarian occupation land and people 
were in a condition as wretched as if in very truth they had just 
received the last fashioning touch fram the hand of Satanael himself. 
The country was a veritable toh bohu of corruption, cruelty, and 
crime. Violence and inhumanity above were met with cunning and 
treachery below. Life and property were proverbially insecure ; 
murder was encouraged by impunity, robbery systematised by law, 
and oppression tempered only by assassination and rebellion. The 
three main sources of economic well-being—agriculture, forestry, and 
mining—were neglected. The Ame or serf was compelled to pay the 
value of half the produce of his land in gold, as estimated by his 
master, long before the harvest. The rights of property were frequently 
transgressed in regard to Mohammedans; they were never respected 
in the case of the Christians. The agricultural implements were the 
same as those employed in the days of the Trojan war, the plough 
being invariably of wood, the teeth of the harrow made of thorns or 
rods; where Indian corn or wheat was once grown it was sown for 
ever after without change, and without manure, and the harvest 
when brought home was threahed by horses who slowly trod it out. 

Since then much has been altered; and every change has been for 
the better. The handschir and scimitar have been turned into 
plonughshares; the sharp knife in the girdle of the hot-blooded 
“mountaineer has been replaced by pretty little brase-mounted tongs 
in an ornamental sheath, with which he takes a glowing coal from 
the fire to light his tsheebook or cigarette. Threshing machines, 
mowing machines, winnowing machines, modern ploughs and harrows, 
have been imported by the Government; model farms and industrial 
schools exist for the instruction of the people. Coal mines are being 
worked with energy and profit; excallent roads all over the country 
facilitate the transport of agricultural produce; a railway, which is a 
triumph of engineering skill, runs from Brod through Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, down to Metkovitch in Dalmatia. Denominational 
schools have sprung up all over tha country, supported or subsidised 


* To a considerable extent the same primitive methods and implements are in vogue 
to-day. I saw corn threahed, or, rather, trodden by. horses, in the manner described, 
in various districts of Herzegovina.“ 
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by the Government; Austro-Hungarian banks have rendered the 
usurer’s calling an anachronism; the old national industries, which 
were nearly dead, are being revived and protected: filigree work in 
silver, woodwork inlaid with silver wire, carpet-weaving, &. &o. ; 
Herzegovinian white wine bids fair to compete successfully with those 
of Hungary and Dalmatia; Trebinian tobacco, which, for cigarettes, 
is unsurpassed, is exported in considerable quantities; Bomian prunes 
find their way to America, and native manufactures will be soon 
numerous enough to. utilise all native produce. The law courte 
administer justice in a manner admirably adapted to the needs and 
consonant with the traditions of the people, without writing, red-tape, 
or circumlocution; and while the common prisons—many of which 
I visited in out-of-the-way places, where the Western European seldom 
seta his foot-—would do credit to England and the United States, 
the Oentral Prison of Zenitsa is the embodiment of the last word of 
humanity and science,* 

I wandered for weeks through the country, chatting with Amets in 
their windowless hute, with Mohammedan begs in their verandahs on 
the banks of rivers, with Orthodox popes, Spanish Jews and jovial 
gipsies, and everything I saw and heard was ‘an ‘eloquent testimony 
to the progreses made during the past fifteen years. In a prison I 
met three Mohammedanz who had learned to read and write during 
their confinement. In a court of justice in Stolats I was amused to 
gee two fierce-looking Mohammedans, who leas than twenty years ago 
would have stabbed or shot each other without hesitation or remorse, 
sitting peacefully side by side, listening to the long arguments of 
counsel, and occasionally giving an emphatic contradiction to the 
assertions of the lawyer on the other side. The subject of dispute, I 
discovered, was the ownership of a bit of land scarcely big enough to 
hold the litigants’ turbans. Fortunately justice is cheap in the 
Occupied Provinces. In the High School of Mohammedan Jaw in 
Serayevo I found Sallust’s “ Jugurtha” and some other Latin classics 
—open and with unmistakable signs of use—on the Rector’s table. 
Wherever I went, one negative blessing abounded—politica and the. 
spirit of unrest that emanates from them, were unknown. People 
mind or neglect their own business as they please; but they have 
been weaned from the habit of shifting the responsibility for their 
own. listlessneas or stupidity to the shoulders of the Government. 

It is a common notion in Europe that Bosnia and Hersegovina are 
governed in accordance with the laws of Austria, and that the 
unsophisticated people are, so to say, stretched upon a Procrustean bed 
and tortured till they fit it. Nothing is further from fact. The 
administration of the Occupied Proviuces is independent, and the laws 
are very carefully adjusted: to the wanta and the lights of the people ; 


* ‘This prison desarves an article to itself ; it is an admirable adaptation of the Irish 
pentten sary tiary system, as it works in Mountjoy Prison, to the special needs of the 
and H Herzegovinians, 
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indeed it is almost impossible not to smile at the scrupulously pedantic 
care with which religious dogmas and national traditions are respected 
—nay, even the vulgar prejudices and superstitions of the natives are 
consulted in the administration of the law. The fine network of 
Austrian legislation, with its stiff formalism and cold impersonality, is 
unknown in Bosnia and Herzegovina. The large, generous Hungarian 
spirit makes itself felt in the framing and execution of the laws. The 
Minister, one might also call him the Viceroy, who is the most 
energetic and far-seeing statesman in the monarchy of the Hapsburgz, 
is a Hungarian who hates forms and formality as much as the late 
Mr. Oarlyle himself. He is accessible to the poorest peasant, is open 
to criticism and suggestions from popes, priests and dervishea, but is 
a8 intolerant of agitation and political intrigue as an absolute monarch. 
He knows the language, the customs and psychological springs of the 
South Slavonic character to perfection, and makes use of his knowledge 
for the weal of the population. For the sake of peace and humanity 
it is deeply to be regretted that he cannot likewise be entrusted with 
the arduous and thankless task of cleansing the political Augean stable 
on the eastern, bank of the Drina. 

Whenever the -written laws presuppose a higher standard of 
morality than prevails among the people they are invariably tempered 
in the enforcement. For instance, throughout the Dual Monarchy 
there is a law which ordains that the finder of an object of value who 
neglects to deposit it with the police is guilty of theft and punishable 
as a thief, Highteen months ago a respectable Viennese lady who, 
having found two theatre-tickets in the streets, made a present of them 
to her servant, was imprisoned as a thief. The law was inexorable, 
and no amount of intercession could save her from the stigma, In 
Bosnia and Herzegovina this law likewise exists, but it is administered 
in accordance with the publio conscience, which is embodied in two 
natives who sit beside the magistrate and confirm or veto his decision. ' 
Last year a Bosniak found a ten gulden* note on the road, which he 
forthwith spent with some friends. He was arrested in consequence 
and charged with constructive theft. The facta were admitted, and 
the law was clear. But the popular representatives explained to the 
judge that while the public conscience would stigmatise the prisoner 
asa thief if he had found and disposed of a gold watch or a diamond 
pin, it considered that he had a right to regard a small sum of ten 
guldens as his own. And the man was accordingly acquitted. 

The character of the people differs with their religious faith. The 
Mohsammedans are such earnest and scrupulous observers of the pre- 
cepte of the Koran that the Turks themselves appear sinfully lukewarm 
in their eyes. Their women are veiled with an uncompromising 
thoroughness which renders breathing difficult, injures their health, 
and occasionally endangers their lives. Sometimes a double layer of 


* About eighteen shillings. 
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linen hides the sallow features, and the very eye-holes are latticed like 
the windows of the harem, To murder a Mohammedan female is a 
peccadillo compared with the inexplicable crime of looking upon her 
face. A shoemaker who once rescued a woman from drowning was 
never forgiven by her husband, who could not shake off the torturing 
suspicion that he had managed to behold the features sacred to him- 
Balf alone, Once I accidentally came upon:s Mohammedan woman 
who was discharging some domestic functions in her garden, and as 
her face was visible, she unhesitatingly covered it with the scanty 
apparel which was sorely needed by the remainder of her person. 
The fasta are observed with a rigour rivalled only in the monasteries 
of the Trappista and Oarthusians; and a pilgrimage to Mecca is | 
regarded asthe primary duty of rich and poor. The sick pay men to 
fast for them and hire substitutes to visit the shrine of the Prophet. 
Last year only a fraction of the pilgrims returned from Mecca, the 
majority having succumbed to cholera on the way. ‘The wife spends 
her uneventful life in the harem, which is generally a darksome room, 
in which she can receive none but a few female friends at stated times. 
Here she passes the day in beautifying her pale complexion, smoking 
cigarettes, sipping coffee, spinning and embroidering, taking her 
five daily baths and offering up her five daily prayers, She cooks 
once a week in a cold dark kitchen which is often open to hail, rain 
and snow, and puts by the food in seven separate vessels, one for 
each day of the week. Immured thus in her dungeon in the prime 
of her youth, blithe, hopeful and sometimes besutifal—were it not for 
the size of her hands and feet—a year or two later she is wrinkled, sallow 
and soulless ; a few years more and she is carried out a corpse. For her 
Wiest co bat a tale of morning grass 

The Orthodox and Oatholic elements of the population are thrifty 
to a fanlt,* cunning, servile and leas truthful than their Moham- 
medan brethren. The Orthodox women are well-conducted and moral ; 
and the Government tobacco mannfactories, where hundreds of young 
girls are continnously employed, are carried on upon principles which 
would gladden the heart of an English Puritan. The houses of the 
` poorer classes in Bosnia are constructed of wood, oftén upon piles, and 
when moving into another district they sell. the piles and take the 
houses along with them. In Herzegovina, where wood is scarce, the 
dwellings are built of stone,,the solid rook being frequently utilised 
as one of the walls. The entrance is generally low; there are no 
“glass windows nor chimneys, and the room is seldom furnished with 
a bed. The denizens of thease abodes‘are reared in dirt. The women 
are often beasta of burden who labour in the fields, cultivate the 


ihe et ti fair to say, however, that I once received a cordial welcome and generous 
ospitality a Servian woman, who herself had very little to after it had- 
Htely denied to me by a Oatholic parish priest to whom I s warm. letter of 
F ucilon. And this oocurred in s place where provisions were not to be procured 
or money. 
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kitchen garden, tend the cattle, build walls and houses, rear a number 
of children, and yet withal manage to keep alive a passionate love of 
flowers, with which they dress their hair, deck their clothing, and 
Bweeten the air of their homes. Notwithstanding these unfavourable 
conditions,the women of Bosnia and Herzegovina are as vain as peacocks, 
and place their ideal of happiness, not in better food or more comfort- 
able dwellings, bub in oostly holiday raiment and tawdry jewellery. 
The Sanday costume of a peasant woman is often a masterpiece of rich 
embroidery set off with a nscklace of coins or coloured glass beads, 
which always lasts a lifetims, and is often transmitted from mother to 
daughter. The men, too, take a positive delight in this weekly erhi- 
bition of female finery in which they much more readily invest their 
savings than in improved methods of tilling the soil. 

The women of all religions denominations are well versed in the 
secrets of cosmetics, and I have heard it affirmed by Western con- 
noisseurs—I know not with what trath—that they possess the secret 
of imparting to the skin lovely flesh. tints so natural as to defy 
detection, so tender as to command admiration, and yet as harmless 
as the morning dew. Among, one and all superstition prevails in its 
crassest forms, in spite of the numerous schools, which have not yet 
had time to produce their mevitable effect. The Mohammedan 
women place implicit trust in charms, amuleta, spells and love-philtrea, - 
and seldom undertake anything of importance without the advice and 
approval of the local or family wise woman, who foretells the future 
with the help of frogs. The Orthodox and Catholics, who possess an 
ingrained horror of the Western pharmacopoeia, have a child-like faith 
in the healing virtues of herbe and simples, called at special times 
and places and applied with the formulas consecrated by tradition, 
Fever, for instance, is cured by means of the membrane of a hen's 
egg wound around the finger; the dust of Bogomile tombstones 
restores mother’s milk to the woman 'who suckles her infant as she 
labours in the field. Phlebotomy is prescribed as a sovereign remedy 
for every complaint, with a confidence which would have gladdened 
the heart of Dr. Sangrado. The dead are fed periodically, and 
generally well cared for by the living, as is natural among people 
whose lives are’ controlled by extra-mundane forces, enlivened by the 
freaks of spooks and spectres and the spiritas of woods, rivers and 
trees, and endangered by spells, devils and vampires. I once had a 
long and interesting conversation with an intelligent Bosniak in the 
neighbourhood of Brezka,* which I concluded with the question : 
“Then you have really no complaints to make of the authorities ?” 
‘None to speak of. We'd get on smoothly enough if only they’d 
give up building bridges and railways. Oh, the cruelty of those 
Schwahs!” “ But you ought to be glad to have more railways and 
bridges. They help you to get a better price for your plums and 

* Pronounce almost as if written birtchka,. 
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your corn and your timber, &.” “Yes, that’s what you“think. But ` 
if your own children were torn from you to be buried alive in the 
foundations, as ours are, would you like it then?” ‘“ Ohildren ?. 
Buried alive? ‘Do you mean to say that the Government engineers 
bury children alive when they construct bridges and railways?” 
“ Certainly E do. Little girls are entombed in the masonry, to keep 
the bridges from falling.”  Conld you tell me the name of a family 
whose child has been taken away in the manner you describe ?? 
“« Why, at this moment the Gipsies are scouring the country in search 
of children to be buried alive, Every one here knows that, and can 
tell you that I am speaking the truth.” “Yes; but can you mention 
any one family who———” “No; because we keep a good look-out 
here. We nearly killed a gipsy woman some weeks ago.” The 
barbarous custom here alluded to was in vogue all over Bosnia. and 
Herzegovina in olden times, and the superstitious people still fancy 
that a solid bridge or tunnel cannot possibly be constructed without. 
the deliberate sacrifice of a couple of young human lives to the local . 
deities. 

All classes of the population are satisfied, most of them delighted, 
with the new state of things which, maintaining peace and order, 
guarantees to every one the fruita of his labour, I left nothing 
undone to discover signs of the discontent which, according to the 
Servian preas, prevails among Bosniaks of all denominations. T ob- 
‘-tained the views of the Ames, petty farmers, priesta and popes s8 a 
‘corrective to the statementa of bishops, begs and Metropolitans. 
One venerable old Mohammedan, whose hospitality and communica- 
tiveness I keenly enjoyed, impressed me by saying: 


“éI am an old man, and have spilled a good deal more blood in my day 
than ever ran in my veins. I was one of the first to rise up against the 
Austrians when they entered pur country, and I was among the last to sub- 
mit to their rule. But, old as I am, I would take up arms once more to- 
morrow, and join my younger brethren tò maintain the aia order of. 
things, even against the Sultan, if needs were. We only for justice and 
peace, and we enjoy both as we never did before.’ 

“4 Is thare nothing then that you degire and lack #’ 

“¢ Yea, one thing, and one only ; English cutlery. I would gladly pur 
chase good scissors for my harem, and pay thei, w Ren calves: 
I would willingly buy a couple of good knives on the seme conditions. The 
articles we get here are rubbish. That ia my only complaint.’ ” 


An Orthodox peasant proprietor who lately managed to purchase ° 
his farm, remarked : 


_“* Before the occupation we had nothing that we could call our own, not 
even our lives. We were ground down by taxes which it was impoasible to 
pay. Besides the ground-rent and the tithe, we were compelled by our 
own bishops to pay an episcopal tax, a chimney tax to the same dignitary, 
a holy-water tax, and at intervals a tax to enable the bishop 
to travel about hia, diocese ; and over and above all, we were all subject to 


x 
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the Robot.” As the saying is, ‘The Turk took som ething by sheer force; 
and the pope took something with the Book; and between the two, there 
was nothing left for the poor man.’ All that is changed now; and we 
, should be very black- indeed, not to thank God and His holy Mother.” 


The lot of the kmets, who were practically serfs sixteen years ago, 
is undoubtedly hard, Their farms, which they cannot call their own, 
amount at most to some twenty-five acres, while the Mohammedan 
beg, to whom they pay a tithe in kind, sometimes possesses as 
many thousands. Moreover, this tithe of the produce acta as a posi- 
tive disopuragement to exertion and enterprise. But the agrarian 
laws have existed thus for over 600 years, and it is impossible to 
revolutionise them suddenly by a mere stroke of the pen. What is 
feasible is being done, and much that seemed utterly impossible ten 
or fifteen years ago is an sccomplished fact to-day. Oompared with 
the comfort and independence of the French peasant-proprietor, the 
lot of the Bosnian kmet is truly unenviable; contrasted with what it 
was before the occupation, it is an ideal. The kmet is, and until the 
schools have done their work, will remain, a semi-conscious supér on 
the stage of existence—-a-creature who feels rather than knows, who 
is moved by instincts rather than governed by judgment. His un- 
developed mental faculties are barely capable of furnishing his half- 
conscious will with motives for the acta of the day or the hour; he 
seldom looks further ahead. The ever-changing impressions of his 
senses, not the abstract reflections of his reason, determine his conduct. 
Physically he is muscular and active, and possessed of great powers 
of endurance. He works hard by fits and starta, heartily enjoys his 
long repose, his tsheebook, cigarette, and coffee every day, his danos and 
music on festivals, and dies without attaining to a clear consciousness 
of his existence, His forefathers had a world- philosophy of their own, 
: more poetical than most such primitive systems. The only metaphysical 
element in his limited range of ideas is borrowed from the gross 
superstition that underlies his religion. If he is devoid of the com- 
forta of modern civilisation, it should be borne in mind that he is 
constitutionally unable to appreciate them. The well-to-do kmets 
whom I met with, nay even the peasant proprietors, live as frugally 
—as wretchedly—as the poorest of the poor, and both no better than 
their fathers 700 years ago. If it be true, as the profoundest 
philosopher of modern times maintains, that exemption from physical 
and moral pain is the highest attainable human happiness, then the 
lot of the Bosnian Amet of to-day is rather to be envied than 
7) pitied. 
oF Summing up the impressions I acquired during my sojourn in 

Bosnia and Herzegovina I have little hesitation in affirming that 
, M. Kallay and his Administration have accomplished in the short 


* A sort of corvés or eee eR renee for the benefit 
of the crown. Aad, E cei lat a making, ; 
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` gpace of sixteen years a vast work of humanisation which in the 
ordinary course of things it would have needed long centuries to 
effect, and have merited of their Bosnians and Herzegovinians at 
least as well as. we ourselves have of our Egyptians. For the 
material prosperity of the land they have almost wrought miracles. 
There. were but 450 ‘kilometres of carriage roads in 1878, and a 


waggon or wheeled vehicle was as great a curiosity ad in Venice. To-day. 


there are8450 kilometres of excellent carriage-roada,a railway net of 700 
kilometres which is being annually extended, and all that money and 
engineering skill can do is being done to render the rivers navigable. 
In ten years the output of cereals has been more than doubled in 
quantity and m money value; the breed of horses has been wonder- 
folly improved, and the value of live-stock has increased from 35,800,000 
to 50,600,000 guldens. The total value of agricultural produce is 
now estimated at 91,345,000 guldens. Coal mines afford lucrative 
employment to a large number of peasanta who live in healthy 
little cottages with gardens attached, are provided for by the Govern- 
ment in case of illness or accidenta, and save up money to purchase 
land ; the output of the mines has increased by several hundred per 
cent. during the past few years. New industries have been created ; 
old ones that were dying out have been revived ;' model farms have 
beet erected in various parts of the country. Banks have been 
opened, and have assisted the Ames to purchase the land they culti- 
vate ; and no less than 11,985 farms have been actually thus bought 
by the peasanta from the begs ; schools are being founded, a university 
is in contemplation; the statistios of crime* are an eloquent testimony 
to their benefloent influence upon the rising generation; and the 
- prison system is probably the most humane and ameliorative in 

Europe. | - i 

If we compare the peace, drder, security of life and property. and 
continuous progress of Bosnia and Herzegovina with the strife, 
anarchy, penury, crime and utter demoralisation of Servia,-we cannot 
but sympathise with the ill-starred inhabitants of the latter little 
kingdom and regret, as cordially as they do, that in the present 
conjuncture of affairs annexation is out of the question. It is super- 
fluous to inquire, should circumstances ever prove ripe for such a step, 
which country should annex the other. To state this question is to 


answer it. 
E. B. LANIN. 


7 Dorae pe oa e ay by taisa theft in the course of Rhee 
exhausted the statistios of crime in this capital. My ourloalty being 
who the criminals were, and learned that they were not Boenlans but two recta 
soldiers who, on the eve of their departure for Vienna, oonnted upon being able: to 
commit the orime with impunity, . : 


á i 


` 


HALT! 


I. 


UROPE is waiting for one word. It is in the aià Itis being 
muttered everywhere. But as yet the word is not spoken. 
That word is, Halt! 

The nations are marching confusadly, almost automatically, towards 
the Abyss. Progress there is of many kinds—-more or less rapid. 
But there has been no progress more unvarying than the progress 
which the peoples of the Continent have made and are making 
towards national bankroptoy down the fatally facile incline of 
preparation for war. Alike in bad years as in good the exactions of 
the War Ministries increase until their colleagues of Finance are 
at last on the verge of despair. This year has witnessed deficits in 
every Budget in Europe—deficits which in some cases still refuse 
to be choked. In vain are more and more taxes levied upon the 
thickening populations struggling desperately for the means of 
subsistence. State after State finds itself compelled in time of 
profound peace to discount the revenue of the future by raising loans 
which but temporarily postpone the evil day. 

To the people thus ‘stumbling headlong down to destruction— 
and stumbling all the more recklessly because their movements are 
governed by no settled plan or purpose—it is neceasary to address 
the one imperative, Halt! It is the word of the moment. The 
order of the day for the close of the century. Halt! 

It is a recoil from the brink of the abyss into which Italy has, 
already almost plunged. The movement, or rather the arrest of the 
movement, will be due to the promptings of the instinct of szelf-, 
preservation. The various States have moved onward and ever 
onward at a constantly accelerating rate of speed, driven by soourges 
of suspicion and distrust, each fearing that its neighbour was stealing 
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& march unawares, until the whole mass, gaining in momentum 
year by year, thunders downward in a fool-frensy of international 
suicide. In vain do the more reflecting members of the stampeded 
human herd protest and implore. They are swept away by the 
irresistible rush of the multitude, and their voices are lost in the 
_ tramp of a million feet. But now that the hideous chasm of national 
bankruptcy grows imminent before their eyes, there is at last, for the 
first time, a chance—a chance that must not, that will not, be lost. 
The deficit. The universal deficit. How are we to choke the 
deficit ? The deficit will not be choked. The deficit, indeed, threatens 


‘. to choke us. And yet it is the deficit that is to save us. Nothing 


but the dread of catastrophe of bankruptoy can even for a moment 
cast out the other dread of cataclysm of war. Bankruptcy, however, 
brings us up with oruel bit, compels us, if only for a moment, to 
consider whether we, needs must hurry on, ever on, to fresh arma- 
ments and new ontlays, for which,'to put it bluntly, we have neither 
cash nor credit to pay. Fleeing from the devil, we find ourselves in 
the deep sea, and the cold consciousness of its depths compels us to 
ask whether we may. not after all face the devil even if we cannot 
exorcise him. 

But all that is necessary, all that is possible now is, not to discuss 
exorcisms, but simply to cry, Halt! When we have arrested the 
downward plunge, it will be time enough to discuss the best way of 
retracing our steps. If we discuss the second step, we shall never 
take the first. Hence, the question of the hour is not disarmament. . 
It is simply the arrest, temporary, but positive, peremptory, and uni- 
versal, of all freah armaments. In other words, Halt! must be 
sounded by every War Minister In Europe, and the Powers must 
agree that, for the rest of the century, not a single extra franc will 
be added to the War Budgets of 1894. That is the first step, the 

indispensable condition precedent of all relief. 

' This is the question which is now being discussed with serious 
earnestness in at least two of the Oabinete of Europe. This policy 
of a word is a possibility which the next month may see translated 
into a realised fact. For the necessity of taking some action in this 
direction is no longer the dream of the idealist and the philosopher. 
It has taken its place in the deliberations of sovereigns and states- 
men. It is being discussed by ambassadors, and it may soon find an 
imperious voice in the impassionate mandate of suffering democracies. 
Halt!’ That is al, We have not got beyond that yet. But that 
word of categorical imperative is already trembling upon the lips of 
‘Europe. 

In the pages of this Revæw a statesman of European reputation 
last month propounded a suggestion which did infinite honour to his 
heart, but which unfortunately outran considerably the facta of the 
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immediate situation. After eloquently exposing the frightful evils of 
the present suicidal competition of armaments, M. Jules Simon sug- 
gested as an immediate palliative that the duration of military service 
should be reduced from three years to two, or even to.one. The relief 
thus obtained, it may be pointed out, might be more apparent than real. 
A reduction of years of service by one-third might be neutralised by add- 
ing one-third to the number of men in the ranks. But this by the way. 
The serious objections to the adoption of this suggestion are two. 
First, Germany has already reduced the term of her military service ; 
and secondly, there is no reason to believe that Russia, which has a 
much rougher human material to work upon, would consent to try to 
make the moujik into a soldier in less than three years. Ofcourse if the 
Powers would agree to M. Simon's proposal, well and good. But there 
is, to put it mildly, no evidence justifying any hope that they would 
accept a change that would involve so many and such drastic changes . 
in their military systems. 

Something very much more simple than this is wanted, and for- 
tunately something very much less than this is immediately possible. 
The curse of the existing situation is that it is the natural and necessary 
result of international anarchy. ‘To effect any improvement, inter- 
national anarchy must be subjugated by the introduction, on however- 
small-a scale, of international agreement. To introduce this inter- 
national agreement it is necessary to begin at the beginning, to start 
from things as they are. What, then, can be more obvious and more- 
simple than the proposal which is now being seriously considered in the~ 
highest quarters—viz., to promote an international understanding that,. 
until the close of the present century, no Power will increase the 
sum of money annually devoted to military and naval expenditure 
beyond the maximum War Budget of the current year? Due pro- 
vision would, of course, have to be made for the possible unforeseen 
burdens of war or insurrection in Asia or Africa, and it would also 
be necessary to make due allowance for what may be described as the 
slight contingent increase of expenditure which may be necessary to 
carry out the programmes of the present year. Any amount of 
elasticity might be allowed for in details, if so be that there could 
then better be secured the vital principle of an international under- 
standing as to the maximum of expenditure on armaments for the 
next six years. If that were once’ secured everything else might 
follow. 

The considerations which have led to this proposal are obvious. The 
principle of allowing every State to decide at ita own sovereign will 
and pleasure upon the amount, nature, and constitution of ite 
armaments is left absolutely intact. For the last quarter of a century 
the Powers have been left without any understanding of any kind to 
allocate whatever proportion of their revenues they thought fit to the 
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maintenance of their defensive and offensive foroe. They have by a 
process of continual experiment arrived this year at the heaviest 
expenditure they have ever made, and it is reasonable to suppose that, 
after so many years, they have succeeded in establishing to their own 
satisfaction what amount of armour they can afford to carry. Having 
reached this point, all that it is now proposed to do is to introduce a 
Law of the Maximum for the next six years, Each Power would still 
be left absolutely free to vary to any extent the sums devoted to each 
arm of the service, subject only to one limitation. The total War 
Budget should not be increased beyond the point at which they have 
each fixed it this year for themselves, They can, of course, reduce 
their expenditure as much as they please. There will be no Law of 
Minimum. Only a Law of Maximum. In other words, the Powers 
would enter into an international understanding to regard the 
War Budgets of this year as the high-water mark of military and 
naval expenditure for the closing years of this century. 

Such an understanding would abrogate most of the difficulties that 
confront those who seek to arrive at the same result by fixing the 
quota of troops with the colours, or by stipulating for the observance 
of a certain standard of naval strength. The Powers, being naturally 
distrustful of each other, constantly question the good faith of their 
neighbours, Inquiries, difficult either to answer or to parry, would be 
made as to the strength of garrisons and the number and condition 
of the war ships. By this means the very effort to secure peace 
might precipitate war. All these dangers could be averted by the 
simple process of fixing the law of the maximum. Each Power, on 
entering upon this agreement, would specify the sum which it devotes 
this year to ita armaments, and, so long as the military and naval 
éstimates of succeeding years did not exceed that sum, no question 
would arise. There is no check so simple and effective as the money 
check, nor is there any limitation upon the liberty of action of the 
Powers less irksome or embarrassing. 

It may be objected that, although the international arrangement 
under discussion might be academically admirable, it would effect no 
relief of the burdens which are weighing down the industry of the 
nations, That, of course, is true. But it would be much more than 
& mere academic advantage to arrest the automatic growth of national 
expenditure. In the past the War Budgets of Europe have increased 
at the rate of 23 per cent in aix years. ‘In the next six years 
they would probably show at least as great an increase, or say 
225,000,000 per annum in 1900. To prevent the imposition of 
that fresh burden would be a triumph for oivilisation and common- 
pense. But the advantage would not end there, If once the law of 
the maximum were to be accepted as part of the recognised rule of 
Hurope, two years would not elapse before the Powers would come to 
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consider whether it might not be possible to reduce that accepted 
maximum. ‘There is no special sanctity about the figure fixed by the 
War Ministries of 1894. The status quo must be accepted as the starting- 
point. But ao long as the relative proportion of the expenditure of 
the several Powers is maintained intact there could be no objection 
to a simultaneous scaling down all round, say by 5 or 10, or even by 
20 per cent. The first thing to be done, however, is not to discuss 
whether agreement to reduce is possible, but to demonstrate that an 
agreement not to increase is both possible and practical. After the 
Powers have shown their willingness loyally to abide by the Law of 
the Maximum as fixed by this status quo, they will be in a much 
better position to broach the further question as to the possibility of 
a simultaneous modification of the satus quo. 

Even if no auch modification were attempted, the acceptance of 
the Law of the Maximum would mark a great stride towards the estab- 
lishment of international law in the place of international anarchy. 
A broad, unmistakable mark would be drawn by the common consent 
of all the Powers indicating the extent beyond which the exactions of 
militarism should not go. 


I. 


We now approach the second part of the subject. Granted that it 
would be an immense boon to secure the international recognition of 
the Law of the Maximum, what probability is there that such a boon 
will be conferred upon the Continent of Europe? 

To answer this question it will be necessary to pass in rapid review 
the Powers whose consent it is indispensable to obtain, But the 
moment our survey begins it ends. For there is only one Power in 
Europe whose sesent is necessary. If that Power assenta, all the 
others will follow snit. That Power is France. It is flattering to the 
amour propre of the French that there is no one in Europe who will 
dispute the fact that their fiat in this matter is absolute. France can 
veto-the proposal, and if France vetoes it, all thought of its adoption 
will disappear. For France is the one Power in Europe whose avowed 
policy is antagonistic to the territorial status quo. Germany, in Prince 
Bismarck’s homely phrase, has eaten and is full. She asks only 
for the maintenance of things as they are. France, on the contrary, 
is dissatisfied with the map of Europe. France yearns for revenge 
and covets the restoration of her last provinces. If France, therefore, 
should scout the Law of the Maximum, it will be abandoned before it 
has diplomatically been laid upon the table. Everything, therefore, 
turns upon the question—-What will France do? 

France is the land of the unforeseen. But so far as the acutest 
observers among her own people and among the diplomatists within 
her borders can discern, France would regard the proposal, not merely 
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without opposition, but would hail it with positive enthusiasm. It is 
not difficult to see why this should be the case. The proposal accept- 
able to all the nations is doubly so to France, to whom it is indeed a 
profound and delicate compliment. The French Republic has already, 
with characteristic dan, assnmed before the world the onerous respon- 
' gibility of inaugurating the twentieth century by a great International 
Exhibition which will throw all previous assemblies of the nations into 
comparative insignificance. Now, the organisation of a great world’s 
fair is not an affair that can be improvised. as nature produces mush- 
rooma. Jt is the work of years. The preliminary negotiations will 
have to be set on foot next year, or, at the latest, in 1896. Worthily 
to fulfil the proud re of the standard-bearer of civilisation and host 
of the nations at the first great national Ze of the coming century, 
France needs peace, needs’ security, needs, in short, precisely that 
sense of freedom from the mad preoccupation of rivalry in armaments 
which the proposed Law of the Maximum would seoure her. The 
adoption of the suggested understanding would be equivalent to an 
honourable and definite postponement of the War of Revenge until 
after the Exhibition of 1900. And that to France, most of all, would 
be an immense gain. 

Last year it may be admitted there seemed some considerable doubt 
amid the patriotic orgies of Toulon whether the French could be 
relied upon to abstain from attempting the realisation of their 
cherished designs. But the intoxication of the first embrace was 
speedily succeeded by a cruel disillusion. The Emperor Alexander 
evoked the transports of enthusiasm of his French friends, not in 
order to precipitate war, but to bind them over to keep the peace. 
As they appeared at first to be in some danger of misunderstanding 
the inner significance of the Franco-Russian entente, the Emperor 
gave them a much-needed object-leason by.the conclusion of the 
Russo-German Treaty of Commerce. Lest that should fail to teach the 
Republic how the land lay, the betrothal of the-heir to the Russian 
throne to a German Princess followed and still further cleared. the 
air, Not even the most volatile of the Parisians can now revive the 
. delirious imaginifigs of the ftes at Toulon and Cronstadt. Their 
Russian friend is a shield and buckler to France against aggression. 
But in return he has practically placed an insuperable veto upon any 
aa by France to reconquer her lost provinces, 

being the case, the ground is cleared for fhe negotiations 
tin, should lead up to the acceptance of the Law of the Maximum. 
The Italian Government cannot help itself. With or without an inter- 
national understanding, it must not merely not increase its armaments, 
it must substantially and immediately reduce them if it is to continue to 
pay ita way. “ I should not be afraid,” said Signor Orispi, “of a reduc- 
tion of the army. We are in need of peace, of a prolonged peace, 
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to relieve us of our embarrassments and to make our future possible. 
if there is a desire to help me I will do everything that is possible, 
humanly speaking, to secure this end.” Austria will heartily welcome 
any understanding that would relieve the Empire Kingdom of a 
burden which already is almost intolerable. The German Emperor, it 
is no secret, would willingly take the initiative in crying Halt! were 
it not that no proposal emanating from Berlin would stand much 
chance of success in Paris. There remain only England and Russia. 
At is from these Powers.that the initiative may be looked for which 
will secure to Europe six years of truce and relieve the Continent of 
the constant dread of impending war. 


ii. 


“It is evident,” said a shrewd observer, commenting upon the 
admitted desire of the European Cabinete to reduce the burden now 
well nigh not to be borne, of their armaments—“ it is evident that the 
first step towards an understanding tending to a reduction of war 
expenses must be taken by some one, otherwise the most pacific 
intentions may be destroyed or paralysed by unforeseen events.” But 
upon whom falls the responsibility of the initiative? There are three 
Powers in Hurope to whom this belongs. ‘The first is the Pope, as 
the official head of the most important section of the Ohristian Church ; 
the second is the Russian Emperor, who for ten years has been the 
custodian of the peace of Europe ; and the third is the democracy of 
Great Britain, which history shows can on occasion act with decisive 
energy in those international crises where the one thing needful is a 
genuine and emphatic expression of the national will. If any one 
of these three Powers were to fail civilisation, the present opportunity 
might pass unimproved. Fortunately there is every reason to believe 
that they can be depended upon to discharge the obligations of their 
respective réles. 

Taking them firat in order, there is no question as to the views of 
the Pope. Leo XILL in these, as in other important affairs of State, 
bears himself as one worthy of the pre-eminent position which he 
occupies in Christendom.- Eastern and Western, Orthodox and Pro- 
testant, may scout his pretensions to infallibility and repudiate his 
claim to Pontifical authority, but there is no Christian man who does 
not feel that in many of the great controversies of the day he can 
trust at least as implicitly in the Christian principle and statesmanlike 
good sense of Leo XLI. as in those of any leader of his own ecclesiastical 
fold. Repeatedly has the Holy Father deplored the crushing weight 
- of modern armamenta, which’ are so terrible and so overwhelming a 
Nemesis of atheistic civilisation, and nothing would give more joy to 
the Pontiff-statesman than to be able to summon the nations’ to take 
the first step on the path of international agreement. 
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There is even lesa doubt about the attitude of the Russan Emperor. 
Western statesmen have learned to recognise in this silent and 
reserved Sovereign the most valuable life in Europe. Alexander III., 
it used to be said, has but one ambition: to leave behind him the 
record of a reign unstained by a single war. He has ever been 
faithful to. that high ideal, and it would seem that of late he has ' 
aspired to the still higher réle of preventing any other Power breaking 
the peace.: Whether or not we regard as authentic the officially 
disclaimed declaration of the King of Deumark as to the readiness of 
“his dear son-in-law” to enter upon the pathway of protecting the 
. peoples against the constantly increasing burdens of military arma- 
ments, there is no doubt as to the quiet, resolute determination of 
Alexander IIL to leave no stone unturned to secure for Europe the 
blessings of peace. He isa man of slow, steady habit of thought. 
He is not a theorist, an idealist, or an enthusiast. He is above all 
things the conscientious practical monatch—standing sentry over the 
peace of Europe. If he sees that the Law of the Maximum would 
contribute to avert war, his is the resonant voice whose Halt! would 
in & moment arrest the headlong maroh of Europe to financial ruin. 

There remains the democracy of Britain, to whom haply there 
may be reserved the popular proclamation of this new Truce of God. 
This year England has increased her expenditure on her only effective 
arm; the Navy, and in certain quarters there is much clamour for stilt 
further increase. A new Ministry is in power pledged to pursue an 
Imperial policy. But the heart of the people is sore within them at 
the perpetual sacrifices which, nevertheless, they resolutely make in 
order to maintain the safety. of the one State in Europe which dis- 
penses with conscription. If, however, there be at last after these: 
long years a chance that the rninous era of international anarchy, 
with its suicidal competition in armaments, can be brought to a olose, 
there will be such an expression of popular feeling as will rever- 
berate through the Continent. ‘For the democracy is weary of 
the burdens which crush the family to fill the barrack, and 
impoverish the school and the larder in order to squander millions 
on torpedoes and artillery. If, asthe American wittily said, “‘Civilisa- 
tion sometimes takes a lift on the powder-cart,” it is indispensable 
that the whole of her resources should not be squandered on powder- 
carta, otherwise there will be no civilisation left to lift. 


KIDD’S “SOCIAL EVOLUTION.” 


HIS is a valuable and interesting book—not because the system 
of philosophy which the author thinks he has discovered is 
logical or complete, or even because it brings to light anything 
really new, but because it makes some valuable suggestions concerning 
current problems, and provokes thought on important subjects. 

It is written in a vary readable style, but is at the same time sadly 
defective in a literary and editorial point of view. ‘There is neither 
index, table of contents, or marginal note—defeots which are the 
more to be regretted since such aids and appliances would not only 
have helped the reader, but might have led the writer to see where 
his reasoning was defective. 

Under such circumstances what shall a reviewer do? Every 
chapter in the book contains sweeping and positive statements on 
doubtful questions of Science, of History, of Economy, of Morals, and . 
of Metaphysics, which would take the lifetime of a professed student 
to treat adequately, and which it would be ridiculous for one who has 
.no claim to be a student of any of these subjecta to attempt to treat 
at all. Al that can be attempted is to give an outline of the author's 
argument; to point out certain flaws and omissions apparent on the 
face of it; and to call attention to some of the really striking and 
interesting passages in which the book-abounds. 

The book begins with a strongly coloured statement of the fact 
that science is much at fault in ita endeavours to explain the progress 
of human society and to prophesy its future progress. As if it were 
any reproach to science which, in the modern sense, has only existed 
for 200 years, that it has not arrived at a full knowledge of the most 
complex of all the subjects of scientific inquiry! And’at the same 
time no notice is taken of much that has been done during the past’ 
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The author proceeds to consider the essential condition of human -— 
progress, and the chief of this he determines’ to be Natural Selection 
in its most extreme form. The survival of the fittest, and the 
constant extinction of the much more numerous unfit, is, he says, 
the only condition under which social systems and the men of whom 
they are constituted will not deteriorate and deéay. The holocaust 
of the many is necessary:for the progress and existence of the few. 
This is true’ of all men and all societies, and as true of the successful 
and intellectual upper ten thousand as of the toiling millions. 

Under these circumstances, continues our author, there is no ratienal 
sanction for the progress of mankind. Man at certain stage becomes 
posseesed of a certain faculty called Reason. This faculty enables 
‘him to reflect on the conditions under which he lives, and is inevitably 
directed to his own personal interest. His own personal interest he 
has always found and still finds to be at variance with tha conditions 
which are necessary for the existence and progress of the society of 
which he‘ig a member, and therefore, if he attended to his reason, he 
~ would refuse to obey these conditions. 

But religions have existed and will continue to exist, and have 
exercised and will exercise a paramount influence over the masses of 
mankind, At the same time they are the constant subjecte of hos- 
tility and attack on the part of men of intellect and science, who, 
however, are not able to prevail against them. There is a perpetual 
conflict between religion and reason, and the “fact which stands out 
clear above it all is that the forces against which man is engaged 
throughout the social struggle are those enlisted against him by his 
own reason.” (p. 95). 

The function of religious beliefs is to enable man to carry on this 
struggle with success, and “to effect the subordination of his own 
' reason ” (p. 99). “ These beliefs are essentially supra-rational or extra- 
rational; and a rational religion is a scientific impossibility ” (p. 101). 
“The function of reason is to assert the claims of the individual; that 
of religion to maintain the predominance of the social organism ” 
(p. 102). And this religion must be supra-rational, or (though Mr. 
Kidd does not use the words) “supernatural,” or “revealed.” Con- 
sequently the appeal is to the heart, not to the head. 

The author then proceeds to illustrate his theory by a hasty sketch 
of Western civilisation, or, more accurately, to use his theory for the 
purpose of explaining the development of England in the last two 
centuries ; for this is the real gist of his book. With this object he 
attempts to summarise in a few pages the development of civilisation 
in Europe and America during the Ohristian era. So gigantic a task 
raises suspicion in the reader, and disables a critic who does not: 
pretend to universal knowledge. 

The outline of the sketch, so far aa I can grasp it; is as follows: 
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A tremendous force was generated by the advent of Ohristianity, 
which not only was not due to the infellect of man, but was opposed 
to it. This force was in its origin (supernatural or) supra-rational, 
and it ended in a subjection of the reason of man to the supra- 
rational such as has never been known in any other civilisation. In 
the course of development were produced fury, fanaticism, asceticism, 
persecution, and all sorts of extravagances; but these were not 
essential to it;-they were only signs of the vigour of the move- 
ment. To this extravagant form of Christian development the peoples 
of Europe were subject (and, we may add, were egacrificed in the 
process) for fourteen or fifteen centuries. 

Following this and in conflics with it (pp. 180-1) was the 
“ ethical” process set in force by the human mind itself, which began 
with the Renaissance and Reformation, and which still continues. 
Then follows a sketch of old civilisations contrasted as military 
organisations with modern society, the aim of which has been and is to 
destroy the domination of any privileged class, “ and to bring all men 
into the rivalry of existence on a footing of equality of opportunity ” 
(p. 140) ; in fact, “ to intensify the struggle for existence which evolu- 
tion teaches us is the condition of progress” (p. 143). 

Altruism (odious word) was from the beginning the fondamental 
principle of Christianity, however much and however long marred by 
supra-rational superstition and all kinds of excesses. This Ohristian 
altruism was a solvent of pre-Christian societies, and, as such, invited 
persecution. It taught the “salvation ” of individual souls and thus 
preached the doctrine of human equality. But it attained its true 
development at the Reformation. It replaced the altruism of Roman 
patriotism by general humanitarianism. It shows itself now in our 
charities; in our sympathy with slaves and oppressed races; in 
prevention of cruelty to animals; in vegetarianism and in anti- 
vivisectionism. Strong as it ia, ib is not effeminate. Its function is 
to produce “ equality of opportunity for rivalry” by breaking down 
the privilege, first of caste, and then of capital. Its first act waa to 
extinguish slavery, which is a natural and inevitable product of the 
intellect. It has since, step by step, abolished privilege, not so much 
by increasing the aggressive power of the masses, as by softening the 
hearts of the classes. It is now engaged in raising labour, and its 
ultimate function is to intensify that competition which is the 
essential condition of progresa, by giving every man an equal chance 
in the struggle for life. 

It is not the product of the intellect, for intellect is purely selfish, 
It is the peculiar product of our religious system. Its function is 
to intensify the struggle for existence. 

We then have a sketch of the recent social and economic progresd 
of the world and of England in particular, and of the socialistic 
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gospel; a sketch, of which it is unnecessary to say more than that, 
while it is open to some criticism in detail, it is probably more 
accurate, and certainly more interesting, than the sketches given of 
the earlier history of Europe and of mankind. 

The reply which our author makes to the Socialists is that their 
ideal is materialistic, and that it is fatal to that rivalry which, 
according to doctrines‘of Fivolution, is neceasary for the progress of 
the race, But such a reply requires supra-rational sanction; since 
no one by mere thinking cares about the future of his race, and 
the intellect of man would never lead him beyond his own selfish 
(query, sensual) gratifications. Consequently, says Mr. Kidd, the usual 
economical arguments against Socialism are weak and ineffectual. 

We then have a chapter headed “Human Evolution is not 
primarily Intellectual,” which I forbear to summarise, because I do 
not understand what it means., If it means simply thet charaoter 
is of more importance in life than quickness of apprehension, and 
that the religions of the world have had and have great influence on 
character, he is saying. what other men have said and what we shall 
none of us deny. But Mr. Kidd probably means much more than 
this, and much that is doubtful, as I shall point out below. 

The concluding chapter consista chiefly of rather cursory observa- 
tions on the relations of advanced nations to coloured and inferior 
races, and is for the most part an answer to the pessimistic specula- 
tions on the future of the human race contained in Mr. Pearson’s 
book on “ National Life and Character.” Mr. Kidd’s view is that the 
tropical countries in which Enropeans cannot live or work will be 
the great feeding-grounds of the human race; that the coloured 
races are incapable of social and political development such as has 
taken place in Europe; and that the white races must lay hold of 
and manage them, as the English are now doing in India and in 
Egypt, the French in Algeria, and other European nations in other 
parte of Africa. If we are to speculate on such stbjects this seems 
& more probable, and is certainly a more hopeful, speculation than 
Mr. Pearson’s. 

The scope of the book, as will be seen from the foregoing analysis, 
is ambitious ; its aim is to find a new basis for religion, and to lay 
the foundations for a complete philosophy of the past’ development 
and future progress of humanity. Zama 

It is dogmatio to the last degree. Where Herder contributed his 
“ Ideas towards a History of the Human Race ” ; where Bagehot, in 
his “Physics and .Politics,” suggested questions concerning the 
relation between human progress and modern acientific discovery ; 
where Darwin would have asked for ‘a few more facta” before even 
suggesting a hypothesis, Mr. Kidd announces not only his own clear 
vision of the whole history of Man, but the blindness and ignorance 
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of all his predecessors. Had the real thought which is contained in 
the book heen propounded in the form of aquery instead of a dogma, 
it would have found an easier entrance into many minds. 

Nevertheless, the book has the great merit of interesting the 
reader. It suggests a view of the religions of the world, and their 
functions in the development of man, which, if not wholly new, is 
put in a vivid and striking way; it gives a valuable summary of 
social development during the last two centuries, and a fair and good 
account of its present tendency ; it emphasises the importanoe of the 
great question of the day—viz., the struggle between individualism 
and organisation; and if it does not succeed in giving & complete 
science of humanity, if it fails to reconcile faith and reason, and if 
it leaves unsolved the great problem of the struggle for existence, 
ita failure is only Pan might be expected from a programme so 
ambitions. 

The book promises aah to many men. It captivates the believer 
by subordinating reason to faith; it attracts the man of science by 
making Natural Selection, in ita most extreme and dogmatic form,“ 
the key to the history of man; it appeals to the individualist by pro- 
claiming the universal law of competition; and it makes things 
pleasant to the Socialist by a prospect or equality of opportunity.” 
Does it—can it—-falfil all these promises ? 

The title of the book is “ Social Evolution.” A more descriptive 
or suggestive title would be ‘An Attempt to Base the Truths of 
Revealed Religion on the Doctrines of Bentham, of Malthus, and of 
Darwin, by showing what advantages they have given to believers in 
their struggle for existence.” This may sound like a sneer; but it 
is not sgo intended. Religions, like other things, may be judged by 
their results, ‘‘ Was fruchtbar ist, allein ist wahr,” says the great 
Goethe ; and a greater than Goethe has said, “ By their fruits shall 
ye know them.” Among the strongest ‘‘ evidences” of Ohristianity 
are those drawn from its practical effect on mankind. But the appli- 
cation of utilitarianism to religious beliefs suggests some curious 
reflections on & system the key-note of which is to assert the ever- 
lasting and irreconcilable struggle of belief against reason. If we 
are to judge of a belief by its resulte, what is the faculty which 
enables us to form a judgment on those resulta, if it is not that reason 
which, according to our author, must always be struggling against 
belief, and must, in a progressive state of society, be always defeated ? 
What is the faculty by which our author himself endeavours to prove that 
altruism (I would avoid the word if I could) is a product of the Christian 
faith, and that it is the source of all modern progress? What is 

" Mr. Kidd adopts, not simply Darwin's “Natural Selection,” but the development 
of it known as Weismannism, whatever that may be, as a necessary foundation-stone 


of his own phar But my solentific friends tell me that Welamannism is still swb 
judioe, and that it has not yet assumed a final shape. 
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the use of making any appeal to intelligence, if the real power which 
must move, and which ought to move men, is something not only 
supra-rational, not only above and beyond intelligence, but opposed to 
intelligence ? 

Let us come to something more concrete. Let us take any of the 
religious or quasi-religious movements which in recent years have 
stirred our race-——Wesleyanism, Puseyism, Mormonism, Anti-Vivisec- 
tionism. What are we to say to them? Are we to form a judgment 
upon them at all? If so, on what grounds? I should be quite 
willing to judge them, as our author judges Ohristianity, by their 
actual or probable resulta. But in so doing I must employ my 
reason, and if so, it is my reason which judges whether I ought or 
not to accept them as good and true. 1 have mentioned anti-vivi- 
sectioniam, because it is a good instance of our author’s method. He 
makes specific mention of it as one of the resulta of the altruistic 
feeling introduced by our religion; and, more suo, pours much con- 
tempt on the arguments both of its friends and its enemies.. They, 
poor ignorant people, he says, are content to rest their case on the 
` question whether vivisection does or does not benefit medical science ; 
whereas, according to Mr. Kidd, the only real question is whether the 
benefits society may receive from the furtherance of medical science 
outweigh the injury it may receive through the weakening of the 
“altruistic feeling.” I might ask in the first place, What is the 
faculty by which Mr. Kidd judges of the relative values of medical 
science and altruistic feeling, if it is not reason. And if the answer 
is that “ altruistic feeling ” is to be assumed as a dominant factor, 
because it has a supra-rational sanction, I will ask further, what is 
one to do in the constantly recurring cases where feelings, in them- 
selyes good and kindly—~—such, for instance, as the impulse to give 
money to a beggar—dictate one comrse, and where a consideration of 
consequences shows that such a course would increase the sum of 
human misery. The case is critical, because it illustrates the conflict 
between the utilitarianiam upon which Mr. Kidd bases religion, and 
the supra-rational or anti-rational element which he declares to þe 
the essence of religion. 

The cardinal point of Mr. Kidd’s Jaime is that there is no 
rational sanction for progress, and that the history of mankind is the 
history of the struggle of man acting under religious influences 
against his own reason. Is this true? The evidence he produces is 
meagre in the extreme and vitiated by gross exaggeration. The 
very persons whom'he quotes (p. 89) are witnesses to the belief of ane 
best minds that religion and reason are not at variance. 

A state of internecine war between two hypothetical E ts 
is assumed for the purpose of carrying out a theory. That there is 
perpetual conflict is obvious enongh—a conflict between old beliefs 
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and new thoughts; between habit and reason; between prejudice and 
argument; between intuition and expediency; between authority 
and self-assertion ; between old possessions and new alaims; between 
old-cherished beliefs and newly-perceived facta. 

But is this what Mr. Kidd means, or can these struggles in any 
sense be called a struggle of man against his own reason? On this 
part of his subject we are left in a series of doubts and puzzles. When 
our author attempts to draw a distinct line between “ intelligence” 
on the one hand, and “ religion ” or ‘‘ morality ” on the other, we are 
entitled to ask for precise definitions of these mental qualities, and, 
in the absence of such definitions, to doubt whether he is not ignor- 
ing the unity of man’s nature and the real meaning of wisdom and 
goodness. 

Again, we are constantly puszled by rapid transitions from “ ethi- 
cal” to “religious,” and from “‘ religious” to ‘‘ supra-rational ” or 
“ extra-rational” or “ supernatural,” without knowing how the tran- 
sition is effected, or whether they are supposed to mean the same 
things. 

Again, when reference is made to the accumulated knowledge 
acquired by men of higher social development, we may well ask 
whether this is not an intelléctual rather than a religious acquisition. 

Again, when he distingnishes between the qualities which make 
the individual succeed and the qualities which make the society suc- 
ceed ; when he treats the former as “intellectual ” and the latter as 
“ ethical” or “religious,” we feel a natural repugnance to a conclu- 
sion so startling. The final sentence of one of Mr. Kidd’s best: 
chapters is as follows (p. 287): ; 


‘A preponderating element im the type of human character which the 
evolutionary forces at work in human society are slowly developing would 
ap to be the sense of reverence. The qualities with which it is tending 
ee closely allied are great mental energy, resolution, enterprise, powers 
of prolonged and concentrated application, and a sense of simple-minded 
and single-minded devotion to conceptions of duty.” 


An admirable summary; a first-rate ideal! Let us hope and 
believe that it is true. But are these qualities supra-rational? Are 
they independent of the reason of man? Above all, are they qualities 
which are helpful to the social organism, but useless to the individual 
possessor? ‘The historical testimony adduced on this point is meagre 
in the extreme. Reference is made to the numerous cases in which 
individual members of society have submitted to systems, such, for 
instance, as the military system of Rome, in which the interests of 
the individuals have been sacrificed to those of the sdciety. Now, if 
this means that the struggle for existence is accompanied by much 
tyranny and misery, and that'on any optimist view of the universe 
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and ita government there is much which we cannot explain, it is a 
truth which few of us will deny. 

But if it means that it is only under supra-rational influences 
that men have obeyed the laws of their social organism, and that the 
effect of thought and self-consciousneas must be to make individual 
men rebel against the society in which they live and prefer anarchy, 
it is surely very far from true. 

Take any case in which the individual may be said to suffer for the 
sake of society——that of a savage Red Indian, a Roman citizen, a 
feudal serf, a modern artisan. Each one of these is or hag been 
bound to obey the conditions of his race or nation. Why? Because 
in the first instance he would be ostracised, or punished, or killed if | 
he did not so obey. Bat this, says Mr. Kidd, is the tyranny of the 
dominant class. Isit? Isit not the feeling of the whole body, who, 
asa general rule, acquiesce in what they feel to be necessary for their 
‘own preservation? 

“ For Britons never swerve 
From rule, however stern, which tends their strength to nerve,”’ 


says Byron of the sternest military rule we have ever known. Nor 
is this all, It is not merely that the individual is compelled by ` 
the external pressure of his fellows to obey social conditions. It 
is also because in obeying them lies his own best chance of escaping 
extermination or starvation. What could a Roman citizen have 
done in the face of the Volsci or the Oarthaginians if he had refused 
to play his part in the Roman military organisation? What chance 
has a workman of the present day of rising or even of living except by 
accepting ordinary work qn the usual terms? And is it not by so 
doing that the greatest individual success is achieved ? 

There is also a considerable confusion between struggle and un- 
successful struggle. On page 55 all classes—especially the most 
successful—are said to be exposed for the sake of the social organism 
to these: painful conditions. But in the subsequent part of the 
book it is only the unsuccessful who are made to bear witness against 
their own reason. 

If there is no such struggle of man with his own reason, it 
cannot be the fundtion of religious beliefs to enable him to maintain 
the struggle; and the further proposition, that beliefs and opinions which 
make for the progress of the social organism have all a supra-rational 
or supernatural sanction, falls to the ground also, Ths cursory 
historical view by which Mr. Kidd attempts to support these 
propositions I am unable to criticise. But without any great historical 
knowledge we may all of us be very confident that there are many 
beliefs which have contributed to social progress which have a very 
rational sanction ; and it is no less certain that a vast quantity of 
religious beliefs which claim a supernatural sanction have not con- 
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tributed to social progress. It is characteristic of Mr. Kidd’s hasty 
methods of reasoning that he qualifies his general propositions con- 
cerning the fonction of religious beliefs by exoepting “a vast system 
of beliefs and ordinances ” which do not contribute to social progress, 
but which he relegates to the domain of theology. What, then, does 
he mean by religious beliefs ? 

Bat though it is impossible to accept Mr. Kidd’s theories, there is 
much he says on this subject which is both true snd interesting. It 
ig true, and it is important that, if mankind are to be moved, the 
appeal must be to the heart rather than to the head. It is, I beleve, 
also true that the beliefs which have been most effectual in moving 
mankind have assumed more than can be proved by the intellect. 

Bat it is also true that to appeal to the heart, without the guidance 
of the head, is most dangerous, and produces great calamities. And 
„it is also true that some of the religious influences which have most 
strongly moved mankind are simply selfishness projected into infinity. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of Mr. Kidd’s book is that in 
which he applies his theories to Ohristianity, and to its effect on the 
development of Western civilisation. 

The rise of Obristianity is and has always been admitted to be one of 
the most astounding phenomena in history ; probably the most astound- 
ing. Does Mr. Kidd’s account of it throw any new light upon it? 

I pass over, for want of space, the exaggerated contrast which Mr. 
Kidd draws between the militant spirit of pre-Christian civilisations 
and the civilisation of modern Enrope. Compared with the second 
chapter of Gibbon, his account of the Roman Empire is a caricature. 
Passing to the history of Christianity, he admits that in its earlier 
period, indeed for some fourteen or fifteen centuries, the supra- 
rational element contained in it produced a great variety of excesses 
and of evils. Is it fair to treat these as merely adventitious growths, 
proving only its native vigour? ‘Js it not quite as reasonable to 
conclude that they were the natural consequences of an essentially 
false and bad element in the organisation—vis., the subjection of 
human reason to the supra-rational ? 

The abolition of slavery is appealed to, and with some reason, as 6 
triumph of Christian “altruism.” But even here a searching inquiry 
. is needed. How about slavery in the later Roman period and the 
distinct protests of Roman law? How about slavery in the eastern 
portion of the Empire? How about the influence of the Northern 
races on slavery? How about feudal serfdom? How about 
negro slavery, that worst form of the institution which was a 
birth and product of fifteen centuries of Ohristianity? How abont 
the present relations of the white races to the coloured races? 
The subject is one which might well occupy the lifetime of a 

istorian. But it is obvious that there are many questions to be 
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answered before we can place the abolition of slavery to the sole. 
credit of that supra-rational doctrine of Christianity which proclaimed 
the absolute equality of all human souls. It is not a little remarkable 

that when Mr. Kidd comes to treat of the relation of our races to the 

coloured races of the world, this doctrine of the “ equality of all 
human souls” ceases to play any part in evolution. In other words, 

when it becomes our own interest to get rid of it, this divine or’ 
supra-rational element of Christianity disappears altogether. 

Mr. Kidd’s description of modern progress (pp. 169-184) is perhaps 
the moat interesting and most valuable part of his book. Especially 
important is his observation that the progreasive abolition of domina- 
tion and privilege on the part of the “ classes” has been effected— 
even in the case of the French Revolution—not so much by the 
aggressive power of the insurgent masses, as by a general feeling on 
the part of all society, including the privileged classes themselves, of 
the justice and expediency of the change—by gradual and gracious 
surrender rather than by violent capture and defeat. 

But these important facts are quite independent of Mr. Kidd’s 
theory that the “ altrnism ” they imply is due to conflict of the supra- 
rational element in Obristianity with the reason.of men; and that 
but for that conflict their resson would both have enablea and com- 
pelled the dominant classes to maintain their privileged position and 
to refuse all concessions. Indeed; Mr. Kidd’s own account of the 
development of Christianity is fatal to this theory. For the fifteen 
earlier centuries of Christianity, in which supra-rationaligzm was 
developed to an extent before unknown, were, as he admits, on the 
whole, ages of superstition and‘ tyranny; whilst it was not till the 
period of the Renaissance and Reformation when supra-rationalism ' 
became lees dominant, and when intellect became comparatively 
free and powerful, that the “ethical” and “ altruistic” elementa of 
Christianity had free scope, and society became really liberal and 
progressive. 

Mr. Kidd’s account af modern socialism and of modern progress is 
interesting, and, so far as I am able to judge, a fair and generally 
accurate account of the cases. But sufficient stress is not laid on the 
fact that the recent tendency of economic causes has besn in the 
direction of equality of condition—that real wages have greatly 
increased ; that small savings have also increased; and that the. 
large earnings of individual capitalists have diminished. Mr. Kidd’s 
criticism on socialism—that it is materialistio—is good and true. 
The same criticiam has been already made in forcible terms by Mr. 
Frederic. Harrison. The criticiam that socialist ideals would destroy 
that rivalry which is necessary for the progress of the race, is also 
true. But itis not new. Nor do either of these criticisms require 
the .supra-rational sanction to which Mr. Kidd attaches so much 
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importance. The ordinary arguments against socialism are not weak, 
nor is it necessary in urging them to have recourse to a distant 
future, or to any faculty, conscious or unconscious, other than that 
which we know by the name of reason. 

It is true that a society embodying the socialist ideal would be s 
society from which all virtue had departed, as well as all real interest. 
Such pictures as Mr. Bellamy has drawn are as dull and as dreary as 
they are unreal and unmoral, and they act as a reductto ad absurdum 
of socialist methods. Oollectivism—or, to use a more distinct phrase, 
the suppression of individualism—would not only defeat the ultimate 
progress of the race,it would at once dry up the springs of action, and 
starve the nation which adopted it and the men and women of whom 
that nation was composed. It would be as fatal to us now as it would 
be to our posterity. 

“ Equality of opportunity” is Mr. Kidd’s goal—the sum and sub- 
stance of modern progress—the ideal which we are ultimately to 
realise, The misfortune of such a phrase is that it is not clear what 
it means. Mr. Alfred Wallace, for instance, hails it with delight, 
because, he says, it must mean the abolition of private property in 
land. If of private property in land, why not of all private pro- 
perty? And eyen then, how will opportunities be equal as long as 
there are ‘differences in homes, in families, in constitutions, in under- 
standings, and in characters; in short, in all the variables which 
constitute the elements of human nature and of society, and which 
are the groundwork of that struggle for existence which is the key- 
note of Mr. Kidd’s system. \ 

But a further question arises upon this ideal. The effect of equal 
opportunity will be, as Mr. Kidd constantly urges, to make the 
stress and energy of life, the rivalry of men with one another, and 
the consequent struggle for existence more strenuous and’ more 
efficient than ever. The “survival of the fittest” will then have 
attained its maximum development. What is to happen to those who 
are defeated in the struggle? What is to become of the “less fit” ? 
I had hoped to find some attempt to answer this question, but I find 
none. Until it is answered the puzzle of existences remains unsolved. 
The truth is, that the problem is one which we are unable to grasp. 
We can see, and it is the groundwork of our faith and of our work, 
that the life alike of individual men and women and of societies is a 
struggle ; a struggle, we hope and believe, upwards and onwards, with 
constantly progressing ideals, where the imagination of yesterday 
becomes the fact of to-day. Darknegs lies in the rear, and dawn is in the 
van ; but the end, like the beginning, is under a cloud, and all that we 
see and know is the small space in which it is given us to strive. But 
strife it must be, and where strife ends, goodness and virtue end also: 

“ Das Rechte, Das Gute fuhrt ewig streit.” 
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But let us not be ungrateful to Mr. Kidd’s book. If his theories are 
at fault—if it is not true that reason and religion are necessarily at war, 
or that the fonction of reason is essentially selfish and materialistic, 
whilst the function of religion is to further the progress of society ; 
if it is false that the interesta of the social organism are at variance 
with the interests of the men and women who compose it; if, in 
short, Mr. Kidd has not solved the puzzle of human existence; let ua 
thankfully acknowledge that he has touched subjecta of the deepest 
interest, and has touched them in an interesting way ; that he has 
called fresh attention to the influence which different religions, and 
especially the Christian religion, have had on the development of ` 
mankind; that he has stimulated inquiry in this fruitful field of 
research ; that he has emphasised the value of character as compared 
with intellect, and the importance to character of man’s relation to 
the Inscrutable and the Unknown; and finally, that he has given us 
a view of the progress and aims of modern society which, if not as 
complete as he supposes, contains elementa which are true and 
important, and which are all the more valuable because his views are 
animated by s spirit of humanity and of reconciliation. 


l 


FARRER, 


MARKET GAMBLING. 


.A MONG the statements of circumstances contributory to agricul- 

tural depression made beforethe Royal Commission on Agriculture 
there is one, and one only, for which the distinction of novelty can be 
claimed. With foreign competition, currency complications, bad 
seasons, burdens on land, excessive and preference railway charges, 
the lack of security for tenants’ capital, restrictions on freedom of 
cultivation and sale of produce, the fraudulent sale of adulterated 
producte as genuine and of imported goods as British, and other 
grievances of the unfortunate- farmer, the public have long been 
familiar. Bat quite a new claim was made upon their attention 
when Mr. O. W. Smith, formerly a Liverpool produce broker, pub- 
lished his “‘ Commercial Gambling” (Sampson Low & Co.), thoroughly 
exposing a system which he believes to be the principal cause of the 
existing depression in agrioulture and commerce. His book and his 
speeches before Chambers of Agriculture created so great an impres- 
sion that he was invited to give evidence upon his subject before the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture. That evidence will not be pub- 
lished for some time to come; but there is.no need to wait for it in 
order to explain ita subject. 

Although, as just stated, the subject of gambling in the marketa is 
new to the general public in this country, it is not so to men engaged 
in the grain trade and other branches of commerce, or to writers who 
have had to study commercial affairs. I believe that Mr. G, T. Tarner, 
a well-known writer on the grain trade, was the first person in this 
country to call attention to the gambling system which, at the’ time, 
although only in ita infancy in the United States, and not introduced 
an this country in connection with corn, had already done much to 
disturb the current of legitimate trade. From that time—whioh 
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must have been fully ten years ago—to the present the subject has 
frequently engaged my attention, and I have collected a great mass 
of evidence upon it, mainly from American sources, But it was not 
until the exposures made by various writers in connection with ® 
great agitation against the system in America, and by Mr. O. W. 
Smith in this country, had attracted my attention, that I became 
thoroughly impressed with the magnitude of the evil produced by it. 
About a year ago I published in the Royal Agricultural Society’s 
Journal an article in which the arguments for and against the gambling 
system were stated with an honest attempt at impartiality, followed 
by a summing-up, in accordance with what seemed to ms an oyver- 
whelming preponderance of evidence, strongly against the system. 
Since that time I have received a great deal of fresh information 
upon the subject from leading Americans interested in it, including 
some striking evidence given before a Oommittee of the Senate 
sppointed to investigate agricultural depression; and as the topic has 
not yet had a place in any of the principal Reviews, the paper now 
presented has been written to place the facta and argumenta relating to 
it as clearly and succinctly as possible before readers who donot see 
agricultural publications. In its details the subject is one of great 
intricacy ; but its leading facts are simple enough, and they distinctly 
indicate the evil which it is desirable to expose. 

It is not necessary to trouble the reader with a historical retrospect 
of what is known as the “ option” or “future” system of trading. It 
is sufficient to state that, in comparatively recent years, it has become 
rampant in the United States and in Liverpool, and that it has made 
some headway in London and two or three Continental towns. It 
affects a few commodities other than agricultural products ; but as it 
is only in connection with these that I have studied the subject, my 
remarks will be confined to that connection. As defined in an 
article previously mentioned, the most important features of the system 
are the forestalling of crops before they are grown; the sale for 
future delivery of goods which the sellers do not possess ; an enormous 
amount of re-selling without the transfer of commodities; rampant. 
speculation ; a method of “hedging” conducted after the professional 
betting-man’s plan of book-making ; and the establishment of clearing- 
houses in which a daily or weekly settlement of sums due on varia- 
tions in prices is effected. To the legitimate speculation which goeg 
on in the markets no objection is made. No one wants to prevent 
the actual owner of goods from selling them for future delivery ata . 
fixed price. But the essence of the system, which is the great evil 
of it, is this—that those who engage in it, while nominally trading 
in commodities, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred are simply 
betting upon future prices. If they did this in the ordinary gambling 
‘hells ” it might not matter to those who are interested in the com- 
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modities concerned ; but the mischief is that this betting is carried on 
in the name of business in the ordinary markets, and that it com- 
pletely controls the price quotations issued. This is the case in all 
the great markets of the United States and in Liverpool, and these 
markets to a great extent rule the prices of gram and cotton in the 
whole world. 

At present there is, in effect, no difference between an ‘option ” 
and a ‘‘future,” Before the open gambling that was carried on in 
the United States became too great a scandal to be tolerated, an 
“ option ”.was a contract securing the privilege of buying or selling 
a given quantity of a certain commodity at a future date, or within 
& future period, at a fixed price, but without any obligation of re- 
caiving if the buyer had the option, or of delivering if the seller had 
that privilege. The settlement, if no delivery took place, was one 
of the difference in prices between the fixed rate at which the contract 
was made and the market price at the period of maturity. <A “future” 
was then a similar contract to be completed by delivery. But now, 
in all the great American markets, the rule is that delivery must 
always be “contemplated,” so that an “option,” as defined above, 
and as defined in the Anti-Option Bill now before the American Legis- 
lature, is an illicit contract. Nevertheless, it is beyond dispute that 
in nine out of ten, if not ninety-nine out of a hundred of these con- 
tracts, whether they are styled “options” or ‘‘ futures,” no delivery 
takes place. The seller does not possess, or expect to possess, what 
he nominally sella, and the buyer does not intend to receive what 
‘he nominally purchases. Therefore, it is obvious that the rule of 
the American exchanges is a mere blind, and that its wholesale 
evasion is perfectly well known and tolerated. The only effect of 
the rule is that the seller, in some markets, may insist on delivery ; ; 
or the buyer on receiving, if he chooses; but such insistence is ex- 
tremely rare. Thus, although the only option recognised openly by 
the American produce exchanges is that of determining the particular 
day in a given month or months upon which the contract is to be ter- 
minated and delivery to take place, in effect there is a perfect under- 
standing between the persons concerned that they will settle without 
delivery. There are genuine forward sales of grain and other com- 
modities, chiefly for export, but they are not styled “ options” or 
“ futures.” 

In confirmation of the statement that delivery hardly ever takes 
place under a contract of the kind referred to, the evidence of a 
great number of authorities; might be stated; but that of four will 
suffice, because the fact is not disputed by any one conversant with 
the subject. Mr. C. Wood Davis, of Peotone, Kansas, a farmér and 
statistician, who is one of the leading opponents of the gambling 
system in the United States, has informed me that, in his country, 
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. there is no delivery in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. Equally 
emphatic is the statement made by a strong defender of the system, 
Mr. W. C. Brown, a member of the firm of Isaac Harter & Oo., of 
Fostoria, Ohio. In his evidence before the Committees on Agri- 
culture Mr. Brown said: “ When we buy futures we do not have 
any idea of having the wheat delivered to us in Toledo, and when we 
sell we have no idea ourselves of delivering the wheat.” As to 
England, Mr. O. W. Smith, who was engaged in the option business 
as & broker for many years at Liverpool, estimates that delivery does 
not take place in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred; while a 
gentleman whose name would be recognised as that of one of the 
highest authorities, answering a question of mine as to the opera- 
tion of the option system in London, said that the buyer could 
demand delivery, but that no one ever did demand it. I may add 
that I possess the rales under which the system is conducted in 
Liverpool, London, and some of the principal markets of the United 
States, and that they all provide for settlement without the delivery 
of‘commodities. 

The articles subjected to the option system in America are wheat, 
maize, oats, cotton, coffee, sugar, pork, bacon, lard, and petroleum; 
in England they are wheat, maize, cotton, beet sugar, coffee, tea, silk, 
and silver, Iron, tin, and copper warrants are somewhat similar to 
options, but, I am informed, are less open to serious objection. In 
this article it will be sufficient to refer to the system in relation to 
wheat and cotton. . 
= Let us take an illustrative case of an option. A sells to B 
nominally 10,000 bushels of No. 2 American red winter wheat at 
sixty cents a bushel, December delivery, at seller's option. The last 
three words mean that A will have the choice of the particular day 
in December when the contract will be settled. He will select the 
day on whioh he thinks the price will probably be lowest. Suppose, 
for the sake of simplicity, that the contract matures without any 
intermediate complications, and ‘that on the Ist of December the 
market price of No. 2 red winter wheat is sixty-five centas a bushel, with 
a, probability of an advance. A will then settle on the date named, 
and if he does not deliver the wheat (as in all probability ha will not) 
he will have to pay B ten thousand times the difference between the ` 
contract price per bushel and the price on December 1—namely, five 
hundred dollars. If the price on December 1 be fifty-five cents a 
bushel, and not likely to go lower, he will receive from B five hundred 
dollars. Now, it is obvious that the transaction is, to all effects and 
purposes, the same as a simple bet on the price of wheat in December. 
Suppose that A had said to B, “I will bet you ten thousand times 
the difference between sixty cents a bushel and the price of No. 2 
red winter wheat on any day in -December that I select, I to pay 
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you if the price is higher, and you fo pay me if it is lower on the day 
when I shall determine the wager,” and B had accepted the offer, 
the settlement would have been precisely the same as that of the 
option. 

But an option does not usually operate in this simple manner. In 
the first place, either A or B may require the other to “‘ put up” 
what is called an “ original margin,” as an insurance against being 
unable to pay the difference in prices. Sometimes each puts up 4 
margin; but this depends a good deal upon the standing of the 
persons, and frequently it happens that only the less substantial man 
of the two is required to find the security. The margin is paid to 
some official of the Exchange, or to a bank. This, however, is only 
the beginning of a series of transactions. In all option markets there 
are daily or weekly settlements, and on each settlement day, if the 
market price of the wheat has fluctuated, the person.against whom 
the change is has to put up an additional margin, if required to do go, 
or to allow the other party to take back some of the margin that he 
has previously paid. ‘These differences are paid by one party to a 
contract to the other in Liverpool, Mr. Smith states; while in 
America,'l understand, the usual practice is to put up or withdraw 
margins, ‘The result is the eame, however, and the particular method 
of settling differences from day to day, or from week to week, is of no 
consequence. But the multitudinous payments which would take 
place if each pair of contractors settled every daily or weekly difference 
_ in prices directly are minimised in the clearing-house connected with 
every option market. The differences are “rung out,” so that if A 
owes B fifty dollars and O owes A thirty dollars, and B owes C sixty 
dollars, A would pay twenty, and B would pay ten dollars to O; and 
so on among hundreds of dealers, the actual number of payments 
being much more reduced in proportion than in the case of A, B, and C 
by balancing debtor and creditor accounts among the whole number. 

It is estimated by high authorities that about ninety times the 
quantity of wheat produced in America in a year is nominally sold in 
that country during the twelve months. That this is not a case of 
selling and reselling particular lots of wheat is proved by evidence 
showing that in a partioular year only 9'8 per cent. of all the wheat 
and maize produced in the United States reached the markets in 
which the option system prevails. As wheat is much more extensively 
dealt with in options than maize is, it is certain that the percentage 
of wheat which entered the markets in question was very much less 
than that of wheat and maize together. Yet these markets rule the 
prices for all the wheat and maize produced. In other words, the 
prices of fictitious grain determine the value of the farmer’s actual 
produce This is what Americans call “ wind-selling,” or the sale of 
‘‘ wind-wheat.” More correctly it might be styled the sale of paper 
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‘wheat. Mr. Davis declares that more wheat has been nominally sold 
in New York in one day than could be delivered in twelve months. 
The commissions to brokers on fictitious sales of wheat, he complains, 
reach five million dollars per annum, to say nothing of “ margins,” 
and he believes that this great sum comes out of the pockets of the 
farmers, while if is only a small proportion of the loss which they 
suffer under the option system. 

It is obvious that this enormous amount of fictitious selling must 
have a great effect upon the price of wheat at times, if not perma- 
nently, even if there were nothing more in it than straightforward 
gambling. That its tendency usually isto lower prices is the opinion 
of producers and consumers alike in America; for, while the farmers 
are almost unanimous in desiring to get rid of the option system, the 
people of the manufacturing districts oppose interference with ib 
because they fear that the result would be to raise the price of bread. 
But the system is very far from being one of straightforward gambling. 
On the contrary, if is one in which trickery of the most unscrupulous 
kind is exalted into a science. An American produce broker of long 
experience, writing to me on ‘this question, says of the professional 
dealers in options: ‘Some of their methods are as infarhous and 
thievish as those of the lowest blackleg gambler—no better than those 
of the gambler who uses marked cards on the Bree and carries a 
supply of aces in his sleeves,” 

Let me describe one of the common tricks of these great gamblers 
who carry on their operations under the guise of trade. The 
members of a powerful “ring” of dealers find that they have been 
selling optiong so heavily that a sudden reduction in prices is necessary 
for their safety, and will be highly profitable to them. To effeot this 
object they resort to what are called ‘‘ wash sales,” or fictitious sales 
between members of the syndicate, in which no money actually changes 
hands. By employing two seta of brokers, they can sell nominally to 
each other a million bushels of wheat in a day at a reduced price, and 
so create a temporary panic, and bring down market quotations in all 
the corn exchanges of America. The brokers selling and those 
employed to buy are duly instructed as to quantities and prices. If 
the plot succeeds well enough, the members of the syndicate may be 
able to force the scattered persons who have bought options of them 
to close their contracta on terms highly advantageous to the sellers, 
because the former, or many of them, are unable to pay on large 
quantities the difference in price suddenly created. Ih any case the 
plotters reap a temporary profit Then, having lowered prices and 
“ unloaded ” themselves profitably, they at once buy in heavily at the | 
reduced prices, causing a recovery in values, which enables them to 
“hedge” most advantageously by selling options at the advance. 
Then, once more, they are ready for another ‘‘ wash sale.” 
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A single dealer of large resources can often manipulate the market 
at his pleasure. When he wants to effect a temporary reduction in 
prices he instructs several brokers to sell options for him furiously at 
the best prices they can get. The natural result is a gradual drop in 
prices, which often goes on after the trickster has finished selling, 
thus enabling him to effect advantageous settlements on his new as 
well as on his old contracta, and at the same time to buy in heavily 
at a lower price than that at which he has sold. His heavy buying 
helps prices up once more, and when he thinks they will go no higher, 
he sells all he can once more at the advance, after which he is again 
interested in a fall, and does what he can to produce it. 

Such are the common dealings of professional option ‘‘ operators.” 
They are less honest than those of the professional betting man 
who “makes his book” without plotting to influence the “odds” to 
suit his purposes, and are more akin to the tricks of rascala who 
bet against horses, and then bribe men to drug them or jockeys to 
“pull” them. In effect, they bet on market quotations, and then 
plot to manipulate those quotations in their own favour by means 
of fictitious sales and similar tricks. 

Of course 1 do not mean to say that all, or nearly all, those who 
deal in options are guilty of such tricks. On the contrary, the 
thousands of merchants and millers who sell options sell them only 
by way of insurance against a fall in the value of grain which they 
have actually bought. In other words, having bought real wheat, 
they “ hedge ” against loss upon it by selling ‘“ paper wheat.” This 
method of using the option system is the only shadow of exouse for 
it, but not a sufficient excuse. Why should the professional book- 
maker's system be necessary in respect of one description of mer- 
chandise more than in that of another? If the importer or other 
large buyer of barley, peas, or beans, can do without “ hedging,” why 
not the importer or holder of wheat? And what is there peculiar 
about the flesh of the pig that renders gambling in connection with 
if necessary, when beef and mutton are bought and sold far more 
extensively without a resort to uncommercial tricks? The fact is, 
that the trickery of the system in great measure creates the risks to 
provide against which that system is now declared Necessary. 

Defenders of the option system declare that, as grain is all ready 
for sale at one period of the year, and the growers cannot afford to 
hold it long, it is highly advantageous that those who are willing to 
buy and hold it should be able to do so safely by “ hedging” against 
a possible fall in prices. ‘They even go so far as to say that the 
wheat sold in the autumn could not be held by merchants or millers 
without some such device as the option system. The answer is, that 
there was no more difficulty in disposing of wheat before the system 
in question came into vogue than there is now. If farmers then held 
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their wheat longer than they hold it now, they did so to their advan- 
tage; for a system which tempts them to flood the markets with 
their produce at one period of the year must tend. to a reduction in 
its value. Bankers advance money to merchants who hold wheat, on 
the security of it, and why should they not do the same to farmers? 
The wheat could be stored,in the elevators on farmers’ account as 
` well as on that of merchanta or millers. 

Again, it is urged that if the option system were abolished, 
millers and speculators would only buy wheat to hold for some 
months to come at such an extremely low price as would secure them 
against a fall, also that farmers would be at the mercy of combina- 
tions of millers; but no reason is given to show why this should be 
the case if it was not‘so in the old times. In 1880, when the 
option system was in its infancy as far as wheat is concerned, there 
was as much to deal with in the United States as there is now, and 
_ there was no difficulty in dispoaing’of it at much higher sricea than 

are current to-day. At the earlier period genuine speculation by 
capitalists was sufficient to insure plenty of buyers of wheat at any 
period of the year; whereas now capital has been driven out of the 
wheat trade by the gambling and trickery that go on in connection 
with it. Men did not fear to speculate in holding wheat when they felt 
sure that prices would be regulated by supply and demand; but now 
that market quotations are the sport of gamblers and tricksters, the ` 
man ‘of substance fears to risk his capital. If he buys largely to hold, 
he must “hedge,” and his “ hedging ” runs down prices to a much 
- greater extent than any combination of millers could. American 
farmers, almost to a man, are willing to take the risk of the dire 
. disasters put forward to frighten them by the men who, as they 
believe, have done much to ruin them. They are right, as the general 
tendency of the option system is to reduce prices. 

How can the offer of ten times as much wheat as is produced fail 
to reduce its market value? It is said that there are as many buyers 
as sellers, and that offers to buy ten times as much wheat as is pro- 
duced counteract the offers to sell. This is not true as far as the 
effect on prices is concerned. There are always buyers of wheat at 
a price. _ If the markets are flooded with actual wheat, there are 
buyers, but only at very low prices. No one would contend that, 
if the supply. of wheat were doubled, the price would not be 
lowered, because there would be as many buyers as sellers. How, 
then, can it be argued that to flood the markets with fictitious wheat 
makes no difference to prices? When half a million bushels of 
wheat are sold in an exchange on a particular day, no one can tell 
how much is actual and how much fictitious wheat. The defenders 
of the option system declare that delivery is alwaya “ contem plated,” 
that any buyer of an, option can insist on delivery. Surely, then, 
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the creation of a fictitious superabundance, which is sold as if it 
were a real one, must depreciate prices. 

This, however, is not the only reason for believing that the tendency 
of the option system is to reduce the value of any commodity dealt in 
under it The “ bears,” whose interest it is to run down prices, have 
an immensely greater influence upon the markets than those who 
rank as “ bulla” have. The former are professional dealers in options, 
and up to all the tricks of the system ; whereas a large number of those 
who are counted as “bulls” are merchants and millers who buy in 
the ordinary way of trade, and make no attempt to manipulate the 
markets. Others who, as buyers, are reckoned as “ bulls,” imme- 
diately sell options against the wheat they have purchased, and often 
to such an extent that they will gain more by a fall in price than by 
a rise. If, as is commonly the case, they buy beyond their means, 
, they are the most needy of sellers of options, and consequently do as 
much as any class of mento depreciate prices. Thus, a great number 
of buyers, who under the old system would have been interested in 
an advance of price, are now either indifferent or more interested in 
a fall. 

To illustrate this portion of my argument more folly, let me com- 
pare the old system with the new one. Under the former, not only 
the farmers, but also all who bought of them, were interested in 
advancing prices, and there was no class of ‘“ bears” in the grain 
trade. Under the new system, where it is rampant, as in the United 
States, the only large class of men interested in steadily advancing 
prices is that of the farmers, who do not manipulate the markets in 
any way; while the men who bay their grain “ hedge ” against a fall 
in price by selling options, and there are hordes of ‘‘ beara” and 
“ soalpers ” who are constantly trying to create panics. That this is 
a true statement no one can deny, and it absolutely proves that, so 
far as prices can be depreciated by market transactions, the new 
system is worse for producers than the old one. It may be rejoined 
that the men who buy the options are “ bulls,” as they are interested 
in an advance. ‘Temporarily they are so; but on the first chance of 
selling at a trifling advance they, in their, turn, “ hedge” by selling 
options, and thus become “ bears.” 

. In short, the professional option-dealer finds his jatet. gain in a 
falling market interrupted by an occasional partial recovery, and to 
produce such a state of affairs all his capital, ingenuity, and trickery 
are commonly directed, with fatal success as a rule. 

But, I may be asked, What about “corners”? Well, “ corners” 
in wheat have very rarely been successfal, and they have invariably 
been followed by panics, whether successful or not to the speculator 
or syndicate who made them. So long as a “corner” existe, every 
one not interested in ita succe is afraid of the results of its collapse, 
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and for that reason prices have hardly ever been forced up for more 
than a few weeks by a “corner” in wheat. 

No doubt, in a Penod of actual scarcity, prices would rise in spite 
of all the “bears”; but the option system would still tell against a 
continuous a, because buyers, knowing well how markets can 
be manipulated, would be as anxious as ever to “ hedge,” and there- 
fore needy sellers of options. In his ‘‘ Commercial Gambling,” Mr 
Smith points out that importers and other buyers of wheat are often 
in difficulties in a rising market, as they may be constrained to buy 
back the options they have sold, not being able to realise their actual 
wheat quickly enough on the same parity of value as options have. 
aoquired. Or, to obtain money to pay differences or “ margins ” on 
their options, théy may 'be compelled to sell their wheat, or part of 
it, at the best price they can get in an emergency. As a rule, an 
importer can take his time in buying wheat, waiting for a downward 
turn in price; but, unless he is a man of considerable capital, he is 
often a compulsory seller of real or fictitious grain, and cannot wait 
for a rise; and one of the evils of the option system is the encourage- 
ment it affords to trading to a great extent with a small amount of 
capital. 

One of the most potent influences of the gambling syatem in 
depreciating value is this—that to a great extent it has driven men 
of capital out of the markets by introducing a large number of 
unscrupulous gamblers, many of whom are “ men of straw.” Any 
one who can raise £25 for a “ margin” can sell five thousand bushels 
of paper wheat in America. If the market goes against him, he may 
become a defaulter, and hundreds of impecunious men are often unable 
to meet their lisbilities when a considerable fluctuation of prices 
occurs. Their failures are kept quiet, however, to avoid the scandal 
that would be created by making them bankrupt. Im Liverpool and 
London, as well as in the United States, I am assured, defaultera in 
the option business are never, or hardly ever, made bankrupts, 
although they may be suspended from operating in the markets for a 
few months. Even men of considerable capital often “ plunge” and 
come to grief in the madly speculative struggle that is constantly going 
on. Thus it happens that substantial men who desire to do business 
honestly are afraid to trade in marketa in which there are pitfalls on 
every side. If they lose, they have to pay in full; but they have no 
security as to receiving what is due to them when they win. 
Proverbially there is nothing so timid as oapital, and there cannot be 
any doubt that it has been driven ont of the wheat trade to a great 
extent by the gambling system. Anything that makes a great 
number of men defaulters, and creates frequent panics, must be bad 
for trade, and must donrccin the prices of commodities dealt with 
in a trade so affected. 
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The preceding remarks, describing the results of market gambling 
in relation to wheat, refer mainly to the state of affairs in the United 
States and Liverpool Too many British importers take part in 
option dealing for the sake of “ hedging”; but it is satisfactory to 
state that the great majority of the merchants in Mark Iane set 
themselves resolutely against the abominable system, and regard any 
firm taking part in it with suspicion. On the Baltic, the importer’s 
market in London, option dealing takes place, and the men who deal 
in options have their Produce Exchange and Clearing-house. It is 
considered on Mark Lane, however, somewhat “ shady” to belong to 
the comparatively small clique in London who have adopted the 
American fashion of dealing in grain. 

With respect to cotton, the gambling system has produced a state 
of affairs even worse than that which affecte wheat, partly because 
the cotton crop is more manageable than the wheat crop is, being 
grown in fewer countries, Some very striking evidence was recently 
given in relation to cotton at Memphis, Tennessee, before the Bena- 
torial Committee previously referred to. One buyer of cotton said : 
“ Fotures” (this term was used instead of options by most of the 
witnesses, but there is no difference in effect between an option and 
a future) “make markets more irregular—changes more sudden and 
frequent. Futures can make prices rise or fall independent of supply 
and demand. New York can depress prices, or vice verad.” The 
report of testimony from another buyer, given in a condensed and 
elliptical form, is as follows : 

“ Fotures wield a bad effect on the whole country, especially the cotton 
section ; tend to lower prices; take all speculation off actual cotton. Not 
one bale in a thousand is ever delivered, it is simply betting in prices— 
just gambling. Although New York is one of the smallest spot markets 
for cotton in the country, and sells very little actual cotton, market quota- 
tions are regulated by that markei. Futures ard not so fair as a game of 
carda, because New York, so to æy, shuffles and deals, knows what she is 
dealing, and knows how to win; the other man don’t. Southern people 
mostly buy. They lose about eight times out of ten, and New York has all 
the opportunity of making the money. She hag the power, the money, the 
machinery, and its control, and manipulates the whole trade. All this tends 
to lower the market. It has almost pted the cotton-growers, Planta- - 
tions can hardly be let now. Dealing in futures disqualifies men for 
legitimate business. Nothing so much debauches our young men. They 

e their own money and that of others. They hope to get rich ine day 
without work.” 


A factor said: 


“The general result of futures is very adverse to the South. New York 
manufactures literature, sands > dispatches to daily papers, floods the 
country with reports favourable to higher prices, stimulates speculative 
sentiment, gete people bap futures. Having attained their point, they 
jump on the market and pig it. Theamount of money thus lost to the 
South is simply fabulous. Not one deal in five hundred in whioh delivery 
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is made. From 100,000 to 500,000 bales in futures are sold per day in New 
York. Not one-hundredth part ever pases uņder the scale. The idea is to 
settle differences, It tends to depress '’mrices while the crop is being 
marketed.” 

Other witnesses explained what is intimated above as to the control 
of prices in New York, declaring that the dealers in that market were 
banded together to raise or lower prices to suit them at various times, 
by means of the gambling system. One man declared that the South 
had been defrauded of five hundred million dollars during the last 
twenty years (the system began much sooner in connection with cotton 
than with wheat) by the future system, adding: “ It has wrecked 
' thousands of merchants, thousands of young men, and brought finan- 
cial ruin and moral wreck. It has produced more embezslement 
and forgery than all other inflnences, and weakened business 
confidence.” 

I might fill pages of this Review with similar evidence, showing 
how legitimate trading has been rendered almost impossible by the 
gambling system, and how: outsiders are victimised by the New York 
“rings” of trickatera. But I must content myself with one more 
quotation, taking the evidence of a banker: 

“ Futures have been very injurious to this country, financielly, morally, 
socially, religiously, and in every other way. No man can make any calcu- 
lation upon the price of cotton, as formerly. Then he oould estimate 
probable production:and consumption, and form some idea of legitimate 
price. Now, when a hundred times more can be sold than is raised, you can 
never tell what the result is going to be. Men are afraid to buy cotton. 
Last year nearly every young man in town pitched into futures and lost. 
It is gambling, and is making a nation of gamblers. I think it is the worst 
sort of gambling. Young men go into it when they would not go into any 
other sort—genteel gambling. The same men would not bet on faro or 
cards.” 


Judging from volumiztous evidence of this kind and from the enor- 
mous number of business failures, including those of banks, which take 
place in the United States whenever depression becomes serious, there 
cannot be any doubt that the commercial system of that country is 
rotten to the core, and that this is mainly owing to the gambling 
system which permeates almost all branches of trade. According to 
- Mr. Smith, the state of affairs in connection with the grain and cotton 
trades at Liverpool is almost as bad. 

Mr. 8. W. Hampton, of Memphis, Tennessee, who has bean a cotton 
factor for twenty-five years, has given me some striking information 
as to the operation of the option system in his own branch of business. 
For one thing, he shows how one-sided it is. Bulea, he says, have 
been adopted by tha New York Cotton Exchange, and the Ohicago 
Exchange has secured legislation from the State, of Ilinois, by which 
‘ corners ” to raise prices are rendered impossible or greatly obstructed. 
Under the New York rules a seller of cotton futures cannot be forced 
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to deliver a single bale, but is allowed to settle by forfeiting ł cent. 
per pound on failing to deliver what the buyer demands. This rule, 
Mr. Hampton says, makes it impossible to work a “ corner ” in cotton 
in New York; while in Chicago the law of Illinois provides punish- 
ment by fine and imprisonment for working “ corners ” in the market. 
Probably the law is inoperative, and it has certainly been evaded in 
Chicago recently in relation to wheat; but the fact of ita existence, — 
while there is no corresponding law against “raids ” to break down 
prices, is significant. 

Mr. Hampton’s refutation of the most plausible plea in defence of 
the option system is so clear and complete that it must be quoted 
in fall: 


“ Defenders of the future system claim that it enables the trade to collect 
enormous stocks of wheat or cotton, and carry them over from seasons of 
plenty to seasons of scarcity (meaning periods of the same year as well as 
different years). This is most fallacious as to cotton. When cotton leaves 
the producers’ hands and reaches market, it requires a certain amount of 
money to carry it—-somebody’s money, either the merchant’s, the speculator’s, 
or the bank’s. Whether it is “hedged” with futures or not, just so soon as 
it reaches market somebody's money is invested in it to carry it so long as it 
remains there. Before futures came into vogue, the banks would freely 
advance to any holder of cotton nine-tenths of ita value, and most frequently 
full value to any merchant of fair credit. Cotton was the favourite colla- 
teral security with all our bankers, and is still preferred to most other 
property. The market was then stable and regular—not subject to the 
wild changes and frequent depreasions which futures have since produced. 
Bankers were only too anxious to have all such business as they could pos- 
‘aibly get, and gave to cotton loans their lowest terms. There was no difficulty 
in carrying all the stock that came. Now, ander the future system, not: 
only must the same amount of capital be used in carrying the actual cotton 
in market, but in addition is the great sum that must be put up as margins 
on the immense future deals, besides the commissions, en we remember 
that ten bales of futures are sold to one of actual cotton in this country, and 
that margins of one dollar to ten dollara per bale are required on all the 
sales, it will give us some ides of the vast additional amount of capital and 
expense required to carry on the cotton business under this future system. 
At times there has been as much as ten, fifteen, and twenty million dollars 
staked in New York as margin on future deals that were still unclosed and 
pending—enough to pay outright for half the entire stock of the United 
States, taking the yearly average. And this is all in addition to the capital 
and expense required to carry the cotton itself. Yet in the face of this 
glaring fact, the defenders of futures have the assurance to proclaim that 
the system enables us to carry a large stock more cheaply than by the old 
honest method.” 


If space were available, statistics might be presented to show that 
the values of the commodities affected by market gambling have 
fallen in greater proportion than other articles, Of course I do not 
say that the fall in the price of wheat, for example, is entirely or 
even mainly due to the system referred to, becanse increased produc- 
tion and diminished rail and ocean freights have had a great influence 
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in recent years. But there have been seasons in which the world’s 
` surplus of wheat has been smaller than it was when prices were 
more than double what they were in those years, and this difference 
I attribute mainly to market gambling. - 

In accordance with the demands of almost the entire body of 
farmers in America and a large number of commercial men, an 
Anti-Option Bill was introduced and passed in the Senate last year, 
‘but was not sent to the House.of Representatives in time to have a 
chanoe of being voted urgent. This session another, Bill has been 
introduced in each House, only one of which has been published so 
far aa I have seen. Like last year’s Bill, it aims at the suppression . 
of the option system by prohibitive taxation, which appears to be the: 
only method available without interfering with State righta. There 
is no attempt to put an end to the sale of any commodity for actual 
future delivery, if the seller is in possession of what he ofera Even 
if he does not possess it, bub intends to obtain it, he is not to be 
hindered in selling to a manufacturer or consumer for actual future 
delivery. The sole object of the measure is to put an end to fictitious — 
sales, or, in other words, to the pernicions system of gambling in. 
price quotations. 

The object of bringing the subject before the Royal Commission is 
twofold. In the first place, it is desired to induce the Commissioners 
to recommend Parliament to appoint a Select Committee to inquire 
into the question; and, in the second place, it is hoped that an ` 
exposure of the abuses of market gambling in this country will 
strengthen the hands of those who are striving to suppress it in the 
United States. Here we cannot expect immediate legislation after 
the fashion of the Anti-Option Bill, because the subject is new to'the 
British public. But those of us who are convinced of the demoralis- 
ing effect of market gambling, and of ita depressing results, are well 
assured that a full investigation of the subject would prove dur 
arguments conclusively, and lead to a popular demand for the 
suppression of a system that is utterly bad from every point of view. 
To annihilate it before it has acquired a strong foothold in this 
country would be comparatively easy; whereas, if left to extend ite 
malignant growth, it would be difficult to extirpate. 

Tt is satisfactory to learn that the members of the Royal Commis- 
sion were sufficiently impressed with Mr, O. W. Smith’s evidence to 
order it to be printed immediately for their deliberate consideration, 

and, no doubt, for ultimate publication with the rest of their proceed- 
ings. There is reason to hope, then, that they will recommend a 
Parliamentary inquiry in relation to the subject, even if they do not 
feel justified in‘ pronouncing a decided opinion upon it, 


WaLrnmĮm E. DEAR. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HISTORIC 
i EPISCOPATE. 


HE air is full of schemes of Christian Reunion, In various ways 
all aim at getting over the barriers erected by divergent ideals 
of the ministry between those who are already at heatt agreed as to 
essential belief and practice. But the more serious and responsible 
minds are aware that an historical question is really involyed—namely, 
whether any existing type of organisation can claim exclusive validity 
as itself springing from the mind of Christ, at least as this reaches us 
through the Apostles. One solution, however, has of late years been 
tendered to fellow-Christians at large by the official conclave of the 
most influential among purely English communions. This is the 
general acceptance of “ the historic Episcopate,” locally adapted in. 
the methods of its administration. It will be the aim of this paper 
to examine the origins of the form of Episcopate here intanded—a 
necessary preliminary to any discussion of its present claime. 

All depends, in a study of this sort, upon the method of 
approach. To understand the child we must know the mother; and: 
the mother of the Christian Ohurch was the Jewish Theocracy. “ The 
Congregation in the Wilderness” is the form under which the latter 
presents itself to Stephen; to his Master's mind, the former, the new 
Israel within Israel, had shaped iteelf as “ My Oongregation.”* We 
must start, then, with this fondamentally Jewish conception, as it 
lived in the mind of Apostles far less alive than Stephen to the new 
element in the Gospel of Jesus the Ohrist, if we would rightly gauge 
the institutions of the primitive Church. 

+ “Congregation " seems best to represent the Hebrew idea here in question, as 
a from the phrase “ the whole assembly (synagogi) of the oongiegation (ecclesia) 
of israel” (Ex. xii. 6). According to Vitringa, it denotes a le whioh, though 


unable to assemble together, yet “does not cease to form one y,” being ‘bound 
together by laws and other bonds”; as were the Jews in the Dispersion. 
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I. PRELDINARY ConxsipERATIONS, 


Nothing was more characteristic of Jewish society than its patri- 
archal basis, Apart from the Temple-worship, ita polity, ecclesiastical 
as well as civil, was through and through “ presbyterian.” Our main 
difficulty is to distinguish the various specialised forms into which 
the Eldership fell, whether in Palestine or in the Dispersion. One 
concrete example may be given. “In the book of Judith, a product 
of the Maocabesan era (after 165 B.0.), we find in Bethulia, a township 
“ over against Hadraelon,” three “rulera (archons) of the city,”* of 
whom one habitually takes the lead. These are elsewhere styled ,“‘ the 
elders of the city ” t par excellence. But when danger brings need of 
gravo counsel they call together all the elders, or heads of families, 
who seem to form the normal or responsible “assembly ” (ecclesia) ; t 
though “ all their youth and women” also ran together in the fervour 
of the general excitement. Again, we read § that “all the people 
congregated to Ozias and Me rulers of the city——the young men and 
the women and the children—and ‘cried aloud with a great outcry 
and said before all the elders.” Here then we seem to discern (1) a 
Breed distinction, on the basis of age, between the senior men and 
their juniors;{ (2) among the seniors, who compose the assembly 
proper, an executive or official college of three, called “ the Elders ” 
or ‘the Rulers,” one of whom takes the lead and is at the same time 
st-offoio president of the assembly. 

So far we have seen only the civil side of a Jewish community. 
We now come to the aspecta wherein it came under the fuller 
influence of the theocratic Law and developed a twofold type of 
religious organisation. On the one hand, there is the Sanhedrin 
er Court for enforcing the law; on the other, the Synagogue, 
the home of instruction and worship. And each has its own staff of 
sfficers, relatively distinct, though uot always mutually exclusive. 
The relations between these twin expressions of the one “life under 
‘the Law” are obscure, and require painful care both in investigation 
and exposition. Nor can uniformity be assumed for all localities. 
Specially must the Palestinian and extra-Palestinian varieties be 
studied apart, as the latter was modified, certainly in its terminology, ` 
possibly also in its morphology, by foreign conditions and analogies. 
Broadly speaking, however, what obtained may be stated as follows.** 

# vi 14, + vill. 10; x. 6. t vi. 16, 21. g vil. 28. 


| So Wisdom vill. 10, “Because of her (Wisdom) I shall have honour with elders, ' 
though I be young.” “My ohild” is a comman form of address in the whole Wisdom 
Mterafure. 


q The most radical difference, affecting all else, lay in the fact that in the 
Dispersion the olvil religions organisations were erally of necessity 
distinct ; whereas this would rather be the exception in Palestine, 

** For the best disoussion of the subject alnce Vitringa, see Sohtirer, “ The Jewish 
People in ths Time of Jesus Obrist,” § 28, 27, 81. 
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(1) The general authoritative oversight of the religious community 
was in the hands of a consistory of Elders, Their sua seems to 
have varied, Josephus attributes seven “rulers” or “judges” to 
certain townships in Palestine, but whether these eet the whole 
of the local consistory, or only its executive committee, is not quite 
clear. Certain it is that judicial or disciplinary functions were 
those most characteristic of the local Sanhedrin or session. But 
matters of finance also, specially in connection with the relief of the 
poor and needy, came before it in some form. The close relation 
between the Sanhedrin and the Synagogue proper appears from the 
fact that the meetings of the former seem to have been held in the 
Synagogue after worship on Mondays and Thursdays, and that special 
seats during worship were reserved for ita members.t 

(2) Besides the functions of Elders already noticed, all coming 
under the head of “ruling,” the function of “teaching” seems to 
have been exercised by such elders as belonged in any degree to the 
order of the “ Wise ” or “ Learned in the Law.” They had, that is, 
special facilities for coming to the front as teachers, whether in publio 
worship or in the School for study of the Law, which likewise was 
held as a rule in the Synagogue. But teaching was no monopoly of 
the elders office. A Rabbi might or might not be an elder.{ And 


* It is olearly in k g with Orlental usage as well as with that of the Old 
Testament, to allow to the term “elder” a large and vague connotation. There the 
hal type of thought was and is all-pervasive, Prominent heads of households 
each community possessed as such the general title and status of an'“ elder” : and 
this by birth or by tolt consent. But when we come to ask, touching a feir-slzed 
plece, whother there was not an inner circle of official elders, we find ourselves amid 
uncertainties. It Is clear from n ips Say like Deut. xxi. 2, Bara x. 14, that the 
‘Judges’ ware a distinct class among the alders of a city (ef. 1 Kings xxi. 8). Among 
REN elders who “sat in the gate’' or place of justice (Deut. xxi. 19, where LXX. has 
yiee i they were probably the le g men, forming a sort of standing committee 
ofano udiclal i» poese and itself wont actually to assist on occasion in the 
type of | decisions (see Deut xxv. 1, 2, with Ruth iv. 1,2). Such at least is the 
distinction between the Courts of Three and of Twenty-three members implied in the 
tract Sanhedrin. In any case we may feel sure thet our hard-and-fast lines of office 
are out of place when applied to such conditions. But this would be less true of the 
later than of the earlier period in Israel, Exra’s rezime seems to mark a o towards 
something like “appointment.” added to rec d status like that of the modere 
gt dai yet app stil Oriental in genius (Esra vil 25, x. 14). This impicesion 
by what we saw in Judith (cf. 1 Maco L 28, where the communities 
= roughly analysed into “rulers and elders, fonga me and virgine, and women in 
general); ad still more by the story of Susanna, tho we must allow for an Hellenistic 
rather than Palestinian origin, In it we read (v. “ And in that year there were 
appointed (drebelyGyoay, of. Dan. il. 48, where Le ae has xardorsgcry, for LXX. 
drdietyv, and 2 Macc. . 26, “Towlary kdboxory drddacter, so in one MBS.) as judges 
two elders from the pennies’ ” who are subsequently referred to the class of ‘‘elder-judges 
who were supposed to govern (xufeprar) the ple.” Finally, Josephus, in a go 
which purports to paraphrase the Mosalo ss eer says (Antt. iv. 8, 14 and 88), 
“let seven men rule (å had in each oity”; and agaln, eae oad atv nena AN i 
himself to the seven ju rpiràs). While of his own arrangements in eð 
he says “he instituted seven dicasts in each oity” to deal with minor offences (B. J. iL 
20, 5). Bome degtee of flxity and some sort of appointment to office proper may there- 


foro be erally assumed for the pre-Christian era even in Palestin 
ing with all this we hear in the Talmud of “the sven leading men of 
a oa entitled to dispose of a synagogue and its furniture by public mle 


(Schurer, IL i. 158), 
t On the bara of “the Wise,” who in the Talmud at least fall into some three 


grades, see Weber, ‘System der altsynagogalen palastinischen Theologie,” ch. x. 
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again, teaching or “the word of exhortation ” during worship was 
not confined to any special class: it depended simply upon the 
estimate of a man’s fitness entertained by the “ ruler ” or “ rulers of 
the Synagogue” .(Acts xiii. 15). 

(8) For the officers entrusted with the control of the Synagogue as a 
‘place of public worship were the Archisynagogi,* who as such exercised 
fančtions quite distinct from those of the Elders,t although they must 
‘often have belonged to that judicial body. They formed, where there 
was more than one “ruler of the Synagogue,” a board responsible for 
‘the Synagogue as a fabric, as well as for the condact of public worship, 
but not bound themselves to do-more than preside. For, as Schfirer 
remarks, “the peculiarity here ie, that just for the acta proper to. 
publio worahip—the reading of the Scriptures, preathing, and 
prayer—no. special officials. were appointed.” Even the Sheliach- 
‘Taibbir, “ the plenipotentiary of the congregation,” appears originally - 
to have been simply any member to whom it fell to pronounce the 
.public prayer ;{ though the fonction seems later on to have called into 
being a special functionary. A more distinct office seems, however, 
to underlie the title “ receivers of alms”: the collection taking place 
‘in the synagogue, and that in kind as well as in cash.§ l 
(4) So much may be gathered from Palestinian sources alone; but 

if we may trust extra-Palestinian analogies, specially those derived 
from synagogues in Rome, we must suppose that in the larger or 
Hellenised- cities, both of Palestine and of the Dispersion, the 
Consistory of Elders (Gerousta) had dn exeoutive committee (Archons),| 
whose head was probably also chairman of the whole body 
(Gerounarch). The ordinary members of a Gerousia do nct seem to 
have ranked as officials, since the term presbuteros does not occur on 
the Roman inscriptions alongside of archon, archtsynagogus, and 
gerousiarches. ‘They were,” says Schiirer,7 “the representatives and 
advisers of their community, but not officials with specific fanctions 
entrusted to them;” though by usage they may have assisted on 
occasion in the Synedria or judicial seasions. On the other hand, the 
archons, to judge from phrases like ‘twice archon,” was a definite 
office held as a rule for a definite period, in, Rome at least; and 
Ohrysostom states that they were always elected in September, the 
beginning of the Jewish civil year. 


= Mark v. 22, 85f; Luke vill. 41, 49, XH. 14; Acts xiii. 15, xviiL 8, 17. 

he phanius, “ Heer,” xxx, 11, 18, tells of Joseph, an drécrodo: of the Jewish Patriarch 
of removing, oertain xusods xaragraiérras dpxowaysyous xal lepeîs ral 
wpecBurdpous 
: + Sohurer, ibid. 1L 67. 

beat „Mishna aiaigns the colleotion to atleast two, , the distribution to three persons 


i Bg. “Stafalo arconil et archisynagogo,” and “ Alfins ee Ree i enone 
TO. EA n n ao 
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I. THE PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN DATA. 


And now the old Israel has proved itself inadequate to the pur- 
poses of God; and a new Israel of a nobler faith and piety is in 
process of formation within the borders of the old. But how far 
under the same conceptions and forms of polity? This question can 
be answered satisfactorily only by passing in consecutive review the 
main passages in early Christian literature germane to the inquiry. 
In so doing, our primary aim will be simply to cause the salient 
features of the period to stand out and speak for themselves.* 

In the early chapters of the Acta we discover the Christians— 
those trusting in Jesus of Nazareth as Israel’sa veritable Messiah, the 
Christ of God—at the stage when Jerusalem was still for them the 
capital of the Messianic “kingdom ” now imminent, its natural hearth 
end home. While waiting, then, in constant expectancy of the great 
event, “divine” indeed but not “far off,” to which their unschooled 
Jewish fantasy saw “the whole creation move,” t how did they think 
of their corporate being, how provide for its welfare? Passing over 
the brief and exceptional period before the first Christian Pentecost, 
we read in Peter’s address the words which indicate the distinctive 
feature of the New Era and of its Congregation : 


“ This” (i.e, these signs of “power from on high”), cried the leading 
Apostle, “ this is that which was L, through the prophet Joel; And tt 
shall be in the last days, saith God, J will r forth of my Sptrit upon all 
Jesh; and your sons and your daughters Sad oops and your young men 
shall see visions, and your old men shall dream dreams: yea, and on my 
bondmen and on my bondmaidens in those days will I pour forth of my Spirt ; 
and they shall prophesy.”1  . 


Such is the easential genius of the New Era and People; it is one 
of universal inspiration, issuing in free and spontaneous utterance of 
the things of the soul, untrammelled by conventional distinctions of 
age or sex. And to the urgency of enthusiasm here depicted, 
emphasis is added by the consideration of “the Day of the Lord, that 
great and notable day,” so near at hand. This, then, is the atmo- 
sphere, as it were, of the earliest Christians; and their institutions 
must be steadily looked at in ita light. 


A. J op £o-OnRISTIAN. , 


1. Of those who believed and sealed their faith in baptism, we hear 
that “they continued steadfastly in the Apostles’ teaching and in 


* Attention is once for all invited to the functions which serve to define the various 
titles, no leas than to the titles themselves. 

+ Bee Acta L 6, iff. 20, and many hrases in the early Obristian literature. 

t Acts fi. 167; see 1 John iL 20. 
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fellowship,” in the breaking of bread (cf. Luke xxiv. 35) and the 
prayers "—-things peculiar to their new fellowship. Its depth and 
reality come out in the next paragraph : 

“ All the believers were wont to be together, and to have all things 
common: and they used to sell their poasessions and goods, and distributed 
them to all, just ag an gia er ears need. And daily, continuing stead- 
fastly with one accord in the Temple, and breaking bread at home (of v. 52), 
they took their food in exultation and sim acy eas of heart, praising God, and 


being in favour with the people at large.” 

Certainly it is simplicity that the whole picture breathes ; a simplicity, 
too, which dreams not that any institutions of the New are super- 
peasive of the Old, rather than aids to a piety, more’ full and loving 
indeed, but still within the bounds of Judaism, 

Up to this point all administration has lain with the Apostles, 
the spiritual fathers of the New Community, With ch. vi we see 
the principle of division of labour already at work; leading to the 
choice of “the Seven” (xxi. 8) for “ ministry” to.the bodily wants of 
“the disciples ”-——to use the title for the “ brethren” (i. 15), which 
here oocurs for the first time. Thus “the Twelve” are set free for 
purely spiritual functions, Note, then, the.way in which the thing is 
done; as it furnishes the one real case shedding light upon the spirit 
of ministerial office in the apostolic age, and that, too, where a new 
or distinctive office is in question. The Apostles suggest the. step, 
but put upon the people the duty of selecting the right men, “ men 
of good report, fall of the Spirit and of wisdom.” This they do, pos- 
sibly through the nomination of natural leaders, men. like Barnabas 
for instance. But as yet no word of official “ elders,” such as we 
find co-operating with the Apostles later on. Perhaps ‘‘the disciplea” 
were hardly habituated by experience to the notion of their “ fellow- 
ship” lasting for any length of time on any existing basis. Be this 
as it may; once elected, the people’s new representatives were set 

. ‘before the Apostles for formal installation: + “and they prayed and 
laid hands upon them.” No explanation of this latter act is given, 
presumably because it was a matter of course to Jewish thinking ; and 
no special virtue is attributed to it.§ It is simply a matter of order, 
a formal delegation of office to men already marked out by spiritual 
endowments far in excesa of what might have been considered 
sufficient for so mundane a ministry. And, indeed, what we read of 
Stephen, “a man full of faith and of the Holy Spirit,” has nothing’ 
to recall his office, but very much to recall the essential Ohristian 

* Ty axy ray drorróňiaw xal rp rowenta (il. 42). SoRY. mary and Meyer, who 
aptly oo Phil i. 5 and the idea of “the brotherhood” (1 Pet. IL 17, v. 9): 
point bein eee thet beside their close ties with Judalam proper they had 
a now social + iL . iv. 82g. 
t Kardoraris, contained inthe verb EETA (m. j, is “the ordinary classical and 
Hellenistic word for intment, without any religious or ecolemastical connotation ” 


in itself. (Dict. Chr. Antt e.v. Oidination) : see 1 Clem. 43, 44; Apostolo Ordinances 
o. 28, “to institute a ministry for women”; Apost, Const. IL 1. & Cf. Acts xiiL B, 
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function of “ prophecy” cited above, which was independent of human 
intervention. His activity was rather “apostolic” in the wider use 
of the term, yes, more than spostolic as regards insight into the 
genius and scope of the Gospel of the Christ. And much the same 
may be said of his colleague Philip. 

Saul’s mission to Damascus serves to bring out afresh the as yet 
unbroken association of the adherents of the new Way with their old 
synagogues (ix. 2, 20). And then we come (xi. 30) to the first 
mention of “ eldera” in the Jerusalem community; a fact which may 
perhaps point to Saul’s campaign as that which caused the now ex- 
communicated Christians to draw closer together into an independent 
organisation. Seeing, however, that these occur in connection with 
relief sent by the disciples at Antiooh, it is possible that the elders in 
question included the Seven of ch. vi, who, to those outside at least, 
might be indistinguishable from a larger body of elders among whom 
they were a special committee.* In the same passage we also read 
of ‘* prophets” belonging to the Jerusalem ‘‘ Church,” as we may 
perhaps now rightly style it, as being an independent organised unit. 
But the real meaning of this notice will appear later. 

Weare not surprised to learn that at this stage the secular arm, in 
the person of Herod, began to interfere. And henceforth the Apostles 
are not concentrated in Jerusalem: they became, in fact, “ mis- 
sionaries ” in keeping with the essence of their title. This they were 
the freer to do, in that for some time previous to this date (o. 38 A.D., 
of. Gal. i. 19) there had been in a position of consideration second 
only to that of the Twelve a personage who had not only “seen the 
Lord,” but had also the prestige belonging to “the brethren of the 
Lord” according to the flesh.t Once, then, the organisation of the 
Jerusalem Church began to take more definite shape after Saul’s per- 
gecution, this quasi-apostle James, who had no missionary charge 
and whose piety was exactly of the type to appeal to Jewish minds, 
` naturally took the lead in the local presbytery. Thus Peter, after his 
escape from Herod, conld Bays | ‘‘ Report these things to James and 
to the brethren.” 

Meantime we get a glimpse into Church life in Antioch : 

“ Now there were at Antioch, in the church that was there, prophets and 
teachers, Barnabas and Simeon .... and Saul. And as they ministered to 
_ the Lord and fasted, the Holy Spirit said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul 
for the work whereunto I have called them. Then, when they had fasted 
and prayed and laid their hands on them, they dismissed them. So they, 
being sent forth by the Holy Spirit, went down to Seleucia.” § 

We shall hear again of “ prophets and teachers.” Meantime the 
passage casts light on the custom of “ laying-on of hands,” which is 

* Of. McGiffert’s note on Eus. IT 1 (“Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers”). 


Bee 1 Cor. xv. 7, in the light of 1 Oor. ix 1, 5. 
Acta xii. 17. - § Acts mill. If. 
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here (1) exercised by their colleagues upon men more ‘aise gifted than 
‘themselves; (2) simply a symbol of solemn “separation” through 
prayer to a specific work of God, with which the whole local Ohurch 
felt itself thereby identified, so that theae “apostles” (xiv. 4, 14) 
were, in a sense, their missionaries. They, on their part,- having 
gathered converts in certain Pisidian towns, “ appointed for them 
elders in every church, and, praying over them with fasting, com- 
mended them to the Lord on whom they had believed.” * j 

Of the manner of these appointments we here learn nothing beyond 
what the analogy of the Seven at Jerusalem may suggest. As to the 
position and functions of such “elders,” it is likely that they were of 
the type of the Jewish archons familiar in the district (xiv. 5), among 
whom some archisynagogi (xii. 1b) may be reckoned : -the type seems 
taken for granted, only these were Messiah-trasting elders. 

When next the Jerusalem community crosses our Vision, we gee 
“ the elders ” explicitly associated with “the Apostles,” Such is the 
case in the collective epistle sent by that Church under the guid- 
ance of its leaders,t and by the hand of elected delegates, Judas and 
Silas, called “leading men among the brethren ”—the secret of whose 
pre-eminence is hinted a little later (v. 32), when we read that, “ being 
themselves prophets, they exhorted the brethren (at Antipch) with 
many words ,and confirmed them.” The preface of this famous 
letter runs as follows: “ The apostles and the elders, as brethren to 
the brethren} in Antioch and Syria and Oilicia, that are of the 
Gentiles, greeting; .. . . it seemed good to us, having come to one 
accord (ef. 22), to choose out men and gend,” &. This, with its 
implicit reference to the congregation as a whole, is worded in a 
. spirit which, to say the least, would have considerably surprised the 
aristocratic Sanhedrin of Jerusalem.§ But it is quite in keeping 
with what we have already seen to be the genius of the new Israel. 

- How emphatically Christian standing was then gauged by posses- 
sion of the Spirit, however attained, is suggested at least by a com- 
parison of the case of Apollos with that of certain disciples baptized 
at St. Paul’s instance at Ephesus.|| Where the substance (the Spirit's 
fulness) was manifestly present, we hear nothing of the form being 
` insisted npon—the rite of Christian baptism. Where it was absent, 
the usual rite was administered. T Such was the spirit in which a 


æ Acts xiv. 28. Here the omission of reference to the laying-on of hands supports 
the viow that ıt was not of the essence of ordination 
Acta xv. 227; note the “we wrote” in oh. xxL 26, 
hf 80, for instance, Rev. T. E. o TRES in his edition of the Aots, with Wendt and 
sizs§cker, rather mre with R 

es This will seem all the more aie if we accept Mr. Mayor's design Dia for 
recognising the author of the Epistle of James as also him who drafted Epistle 
{“ The Epistle of James,” pp. th—ty.). | Acts xviii 24-x0x. 7. 

{T The case in Acta x. 44-48, stands ioei between the two. For whilst there 
the rite is administered only posi eventum, yet it does take 06, lest aught serving to 
rears the Jewish converta should seem to be “forbidden” to the leas favoured 
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sacrament was understood and used. For was it not the dispensation 
of the Spirit amid which they were living? 

At first the Ephesian QOhristians were content to live under the 
shadow of the Synagogue, as part of its organisation.“ But once 
‘Paul had “separated the disciples,” we find them with elders of their 
own. To them it is that he says: ft . 

“ Take heed unto yourselves and* to all the flock, in the which the Holy 
Spirit set you as overseers (‘bishops’), to shepherd the congregation of 
God... .. Wherefore be ye on the watch, remembering that by the space 
of three years, night and day, I ceased not tearfully to admonish each and 
all individually. .... I coveted no man's silver or gold or apparel. Ye 
` yourselves are aware that these hands ministered to my needs and to those 
with me. In all things I showed you an example, how that ao eeu 
{e.g. manually) ye ought to take the weak by the hand, and to bear in min 
the words of the Lord Jesus, how He Himself said, ‘It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.’ ” 


- 


Here we have in solution, as it were, the fanctions falling to official 
elders—the term “ overseers” being as yet used simply asa predicate 
descriptive of function. It is obvions, so far, that personal and affec- 
tionate ‘ putting in mind ” of individuals as to their Christian conduct 
is @ large part of the elder’s duty as such. Special need also for 
disinterestedness of aim, and for self-denial that brings ability to aid 
the needy, seems hinted at. But sach faint outlines can only come 
out clearly when exposed to the light of more explicit statements yet 
to come. i 

2. Meanwhile, how stood the organisation in Pauline Churches of 
the more Gentile type? The Epistles to the Thessalonians are very 
pointedly addressed to the brethren aa a whole, special ministers being 
referred to but once and in the third person. As in Galatians,t so 
here also, the community (tc. its senior members, presumably) is made 
responsible for the welfare of each and all, in keeping with the 
“ brotherly love” which was the supreme law, the basis of constitu- 
tion in primitive Christianity : 

“ Exhort each other, and edify each his fellow, even as also yedo..... 
Brethren, admonish the disorderly, encourage the faint-hearted, support the 
weak, be long-suffering to all..... Quench not the Spirit, despise not 
ea put all to the test, hold fast the good, abstain from every form 
of evil. 


“ Withdraw yourselves from every brother that walketh, disorderly, and 
not after the tradition received from us, . . . . If any will not work, neither 


note that man, that ye have no compsny with him, to the end that he may 
be dBhamed. And yet count him not as an enemy, but admonish him asa 
brother.” || 


* See Acta xix. 9,10; of James, il 1f. + Acts xx. 28f. 

t yL 1f. “ Brethren, even if a man be overtaken in any ss, do ye that are 
epiritual restore such a one in a spirit of meekness,” &o. If Professor W. M. Ramsay 
ls right in seeing in.these Galatians tho converts in Derbe, Lystra, &a, this would 
- show that the community was not meant simply to abdicate in favour of its executive 
elders, mentioned in Aots xiv. 28. § 1 Thoas. v. 11-21. i 2 Thess. hi 67. 
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Sach is his general tone; and in keeping with it is the politary 
reference to a more regular ministry in their midst : $ 

‘‘ Now we beseech you, brethren, to know them that labour among you 
and preside over you in the Lord and admonish you; and to esteem them 
exceeding BPAY l in love for their work’s sake, Be at peace among 


yourselves,” 

This should be taken alongside with a similar passage in the i 
Epistle to Corinth,t where he writes : 

"Now I beseech you, brethren—ye know the household of setae 

that it is the first-fruits of Achaia, and that they set themselves to minister 

to the saints—that ye also be in subjection to such, and to every one that 

shares their work and laboureth.” 

That these had no “clerical” authority, as distinct from that 
resting on the character of their work, is manifest: especially when 
we consider that not once in the body of the epistle, although the 
state of affairs seems to invite it, does the Apostle refer to any such 
officiala—if it is not already misleading so to style them (in view, 
6g., of | Oor. xii). He does not even advise the brethren to resort 
to special officera with their personal quarrels, but simply exclaims, 
“ Is it so, that there cannot be found among you one wise man 
(èf. the Jewish class of ‘the Wise,’ often used as arbitrators), who | 
shall be able to decide (arbitrate) between his brethren, but brother 
goeth to law with brother, and that before unbelievers?” He makes 
no special claim for an official class to arbitrate: he simply desires 
that it should be within the brotherhood itaelf. And yet this Church 
had been organised under his own eye during a-residence of more 
than a year and a half. The age is one of functions, rather than of 
. functionaries, among the Christians: things have yet to crystallise 
into the fixed forms of office proper; and when the one phase has 
fully superseded the other, ae life has ceased to be primitive or 
apostolic in type. 

To. bring out this point, one need but refer to 1 Cor. xii, the 
classical passage for ministry in the body, a8 determined by charisma 
or imshediate divine ‘gift. Its philosophy is: God, the Spirit, 
gives spiritual endowments of various sorta and as He wills; but let 
each member recollect that his or her gift is for the body’s development. 
Thus it is that God has placed in the Congregation General, ‘ first 
apostles, secondly propheta, thirdly teachers, then powers, then gifts 
. of healing; helps, governances, divers kinds of tongues’: of which 
gifta men should wish for the greater, while yet holding loye greatest 


* 1 Thess. v. 127. i 

t 1 Oor. xvi l ; and compare 1 Clement, 42, for the pleoe taken by “ first-fruit’’ 
converts. 
t Cf. " This penalty which was (decreed) by tha ag P” (2 Cor. il. 6)—therein lay 
. its very force and sting. Even as late as Polycerp's or eda ee ee 
to the senior “ brethren ” as a whole, the idea of 
(lib 1; iv. 1,2; v. 1, 8). 
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of all. God gives; the recipient is to exercise his gift in the 
brotherhood as unto God. This is the essence; of this all ministry 
is but the varied specialisation. ‘‘ Having charismata differing 
according to the grace given to us, whether prophecy, let us prophesy 
according to the proportion of our faith; or service (=helps), let 
us labour in our service ”—and so on with the gifts of teaching, 
exhortation, liberality, presidency,* mercy ; only let love be unfeigned. 
Here the mingling of activities “ministerial” or ‘clerical ” with 
those common to all, doubtless strikes us as strange ; but the strange- 
ness is only the measure of our unadjustment to the whole attitude of 
the apostolic age, and a warning against reading back our own 
categories into its organisation. 

8. To resume, however, the eequence of the narrative. Arrived at 
Cesarea, St. Paul stays with ‘‘ Philip the Evangelist, one of the 
Seven ”—a combination of functions as typical of ministry. in that age 
as is the fact that he had “ four virgin daughters who did prophesy.” 
And, soon after, he is welcomed to Jerusalem by the brethren in 
general, and formally by James and the Eiders (Acts xxi. 8f, 17/7). 
At this point, then, where James vanishes from the Acts (while for 
St. Paul Jewish associations are henceforth to be a dwindling quan- 
tity), we may turn to the Epistle of James and follow for a moment 
Christian organisation on the most Jewish soil. Here Dr, Mayor, our 
most recent witness, writes (p. cxxi.) : 

“The synagogue is their place of mesting, though it is a synagogue of 
which Christians have the control. No mention is made of ‘ bishops’ or 
‘deacons,’ but only of Teachers and Elders (iii. 1, v.14). Teaching seems 
to be still quite unorganised, as in the ch of Corinth (1 Oor. xiv. 26); 
it is not confined to regularly ordained church officers .. . . all we find is 
a deprecation of the eagerneas on the part of individual members of the 
congregation to come forward as instructors. The elders are called ‘ Elders 
of the Ohurch,’ to distinguish them from the elders of the Jewish commu- 
i) a EE they are to pray for the sick and apparently to hear their 
confession (v. IN; but this does not imply any distinctive spiritual 
authority, for in the next verse the injunction is made general, ‘ Confess 
your sins one to another, and pray for one another. It is interesting to 
compare the parallel passage in 1 Pet. v. 1-35.” 

This is strikingly on the lines laid down in our opening sketch af 
the Synagogue. Indeed, there seems nothing present in the one 
which does not readily explain itself in terms of the other; the differ- 
ences, if any, are due to the animating piety peculiar to each, As 
regards the parallel found in 1 Peter, it may posaibly describe a yet 
more primitive and informal usage than Dr. Mayor suggests.’ Let 
us look at it with attention : 


“ Seniors, therefore, among you I exhort, myself a fellow-senior, and a 
witness of the sufferings of Obrist ....; shepherd the flock of God 


* Rom xil 8f It is very significant how low on the list comes the function of. 
“ruling,” as compared with “ ministering.” 
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among you core oversight ?] not of constraint, nee willingly ; nor yet 
for base gain, but y ; neither as domineering over the charges allotted to 
you, but yourselves examples to the flock. And when the Ohief 
Shepherd shall be manifested, ye shall receive the fadeless crown of glory. 

Likewise, ye Juniora, be subject unto seniors. Yea, all of you gird your- 
selves with humility, to serve one another : for God resisteth the proud,” &e. 


This passage, which seems to echo both the spirit and language of 
Peter's own commissiofi (John xxi. 15f) and to reveal the genge in 

which he understood the charge, must surely be read in the light 
of the obvious correlatives,* “seniors .... ye younger”; where 
the contrast, especially in v.5, seems to turn simply on age. This 
also renders the Apostle’s self-association with ‘‘elders” less artifi- 
cial. But if it be so—and Polycarp’s Epistle bears it ont—then it is 
simply the continuation of a usage deep-rooted in Jewish sentiment, , 
whereby the seniors had, as a class, at once a considaration and a 
responsibility in the community but faintly reflected to-day in the 
West.t The office of moral oversight was thus a specialised form of a 
general moral patriarchate. If we look at the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (0o. 66-68), the result is the same. Its author, too, regards 
the “teaching” function as open to all whose quickened. inner 
‘‘ senses ” fit them for such service (vi. 12, 14); and applies gene- 
rally ł the word which in Acts xx. desoniber the moral ‘‘ oversight ” 
of the Ephesian elders. Yet he recognises certain “leaders ” who, 
like under-shepherds, aoe wakeful watch over the souls of the 
saints, $ `’ 

This ends the tale of roai Jewish evidence in the New Testament 
itself. Norneed we now follow it elsewhere. Because, after the ruin 
of the Temple, in 70 A.D., the Gospel’s progress went on less and 
less under Jewish auspices or amid Jewish influences. 


B. GENTILE CHRISTIAN. 


We turn, then, to Christian communities more or leas Greek in 
character. This takes us baok to a date some six cr seven years 
before the Epistle to the Hebrews. And at once we note that there 
occurs a new term—overseer, or steward | (episcopos) In Philippians ' 


* TlpecBurdpous ..... ewropa Urordyare tperfurépo 

t Note the arrangements already desoribed, ahehe in Palestine (eg. ‘Bethulia) 
or in the Dispersion (the gerowna) ; and consider 1 Tim. y 1/7, “a senior rebuke not, 
but exhort him as a father ; the younger men as brethren; the sentor women as mothers: 
the younger women as as sisters "—a natural classification of the community . af. Titus iL 
1f ; 1 Jobn 1. 187. Those addressed in 1 Peter seem, in pert at least, to be Jews, 


t xli. 15. “ watching closely” or ‘‘ ov ” (drrorobrres). 

§ xiii. 7, 17, 24. This gives the essential idea of “ pastors ’'; ¢f the Rabbinic 
aa ei 

] This shade of m is faily made out, both from classical and Bep 


g., by Kühl (“Die Gemelndeordnung in den Pastoralbriefen,” p. 1 af 
Berlin, 1885 885). In Plato, “Republi,” p. 506, we get dày (Toàcrelar) coer SAE. 
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the Apostle salutes “all the saints in Christ Jesus that are at 
Philippi, including overseers and deacons” (ctv emtoxdrowg Kat 
Staxdvorc, i. 1). The point of view is changed. We find no longer 
“ Presbyters ” a term denoting general responsibility, but a body of 
men specifically described in terms of functions performed. As to 
‘ overseer,” we have already seen it as a predicate defining one aspect 
of the office of Presbyters at Hphesus—a fangtion otherwise defined 
by the term “ shepherds,” (‘‘ pastors,” Eph. iv. 2). Only here in the 
. Church of a Roman colony, the title of function prevails over that of 
status, based on Jewish usage.” Its real roots run back into the 
stratum of thought laid bare in 1 Cor. xii., where among the spiritual 
“ gifts” piven by God to His Church are the faculties of ‘ succour 
and guidance.” This order may strike us as strange; but it recurs 
in the list of God-given functions in Rom. xii. 6-8. We must then, 
to say the least, be chary of separating too sharply between men 
exercising one or other function under the titles “deacons” and 
E overseers.” 

In full keeping with all this are the “ Pastoral Epistles.” In them 
we get (1) “ presiding presbyters,” side by side with the function of 
oversight ;+ (2) a striking affinity between the attributes of overseers 
and deacons, the most obvious difference being that the former should 
also be “ apt to teach.” 


So far then we have seen that, everywhere in the New Testament, 
the usual oversight is practically in the bands of official elders or 
“ presbyters,” who, in certain cases, are described as “ overgeers” in 
virtue of their specific function, But this is also the impression 
gained from the most certainly dated of early extra-canonical docu- 
ments—the Epistle to the Corinthians composed by Clement in the 
name of the Church of Rome (end of 96 a.p.). The Corinthian 
‘overseers? are referred to under the title “duly appointed 
presbyters,”+ and are very closely associated with the deacons: as 
when it is said that ‘the Apostles . . . . appointed their first-fruite ` 
. .. . to be overseers and deacons of those yet to believe” (42, 4). 
And in support of this view Olement cites Is. lx. 17, in the form, 
“I will appoint their overseers in righteousness and their deacons 
in faith”; where our Septuagint reads, “thy ‘rulers’ in peace, and 
thy ‘overseers’ in righteousness.” Hence, it is more than likely 
that he has no better authority than the Old Testament passage he is 
so eager to cite, for carrying back the distinct offices of overseer and 
deacon to apostolic appointmenta of the type seen in Acts xiv. 28. 

ae a eA TE SE Ema 
or xabeorduerot ‘rpeopirepo,,” 64, 2; of “the established place” (pipers 
réxos) of the presbyters in 44, 5. 


` 
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To questions touching the’ nature of the “ oversight,” as conceived by 
Olement, we shall return later. Meantime we must pass from Clement 


to the document which has opened our eyes to so much in our other 


witnesses hitherto ill-understood. - 

Dr. Lightfoot has declared for the end of the first century as the 
epoch represented by the Teaching of the Apostles, and for Syria or 
Palestine as its home., Both judgments may be accepted for the 
latter half of the work, with which alone we are now concerned. In 
it we find, for the first time within the more Jewish sphere, 
ministry so far differentiated that the term “‘ presbyter” is ousted by 
the official titles ‘‘ overseer ” and ‘‘ deacon.” 
merits full quotation : 


“ Appoint for yourselves therefore overseers and deacons worthy of the 
Lord, men who are meek and not lovers of money, and true and ap 
for unto you they too perform the service hese) of the ade) 
and Teachers. erefore despise them.not: 
men along with the Prophets and Teachers.” + 


To see the bearing of this, one must grasp the standard here implied 
—+the status of Prophets and Teachers. Prophets are essentially 
gifts of God to His people, men specially in touch with the Spirit, 


or they are your honourable 


_ and so not bound by the ordinary forms of public worship, even when 


offering Eucharistic prayers at the Lord’s Supper. Accordingly, 


& every true Prophet desiring to settle among you is worthy of his food. In 

like manner & true Teacher [less spontaneous than the Prophet, but still 

y is also worthy, like the workman, of his food. Every firsti- 

frnit, then, of the produce of the wine-vat and of the threshing-floor, of thy 

oxen and of thy sheep, thou shalt take and give as the first-fruit to the 

Prophets : for they are your chef priests, But if ye have not a Prophet, 
give them to the poor.” § 


Thus these “ gifted” men were not really Ohurch officers at all 
(though they might settle down in any community), but held a 
general commission, as it were, direct from heavyen. Failing such, it 
was necessary that upon the regular local officers (whose fitness lay 
rather in character than in exceptional gift) should devolve the fanc- 
tions belonging strictly to those who had that gift of prayer, whereby 
the sacrifices of thanksgiving were presented to the Giver of all in 
the Eucharist. This service, however, on the part of overseers 
and deacons, waa a sort of dernier ressort ; so that the brethren are 
warned against disparaging them, 

We are now ablé to see further into the situation at Corinth and 
the nature of the “ oversight” from which certain’ had been deposed 
by the will of the majority. Granting, then, that a small knot of 


* “Philippians” (1890), Additional Note, p. 849. 
+ Here the fact emerges, and in a more emphatic way than erer, that the 


qualifications of the offices are much the same. ł xv. 1,2. § xill 14. 


I Bee " Didaché,” ch. ‘ix, X., Iiv. So Prof. Sanday, Aepositer, vol. v, p. 109. 


The passage in question. 


~ 
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persons were at the root of the trouble, we are led to ask, ‘‘ How 
came the many to be persuaded?” It is clear that in the ministry 
{Aaroupyia) oxercised -by “ overseers” the most honourable funo- 
tion was that of “ offering up the gifts” on behalf of all. To quote 
Lightfoot’s words: * “ They led the prayers and thanksgivings of the 
congregation, they presented the alms and contributions} to God, and 
asked His blessing on them in the name of the whole body. Hence 
Clement is careful to insist (ch. 40) that these offerings should be 
made at the right time and in the right place and through the right 
persons ”—the presbyters being “the proper persons to receive and 
dispense the contributions.” Sach was Clement’s ideal; for the order- 
lineas of which he appeals pointedly to ‘the Old Testament usages 
of priesthood. But it was not so from the beginning ; as we have 
just seen in the Didaché, where the unordatned propheta were the 
very ideal of Eucharistic ministrante. Was it, then, the case that 
among the Oorinthians the primitive spirit remained less changed 
than in the Roman Oburch, with its strong hereditary instinct for 
order at any price? So that they had felt free to depose the regular 
church officers, at least from this central act of worship? In other 
words, was the Corinthian feud due to a desire in certain quarters to 
restore, even at the expense of the now customary ministrants, certain 
cultus-functians to the type of person to whom they had originally 
belonged ? The “prophetic ” type had fallen into abeyance. Could 
it not, and so should it not, again receive its pristine honour? Corinth 
had once been the home of many gifts (1 Cor. i. 5, 7); and an 
Apostle had recommended their use, not with the ‘‘ decency ” which 
is tied hand and foot to the clergy, but with the simpler sort which 
consists in not speaking all at once. 

In ch. xlviii. Clement writes : 

“ Grant that a man be a man of faith, be able to utter deep wisdom (yracu 
Aa wiss in the discernment of words (Adyer), be strenuous in 

pure: in that case, he ought all the more to be lowly in mind, in 

ee as he seameth to be the greater, and to seek the common good of 
all, and not his own.” . 

- Lightfoot comments thus: “sie, ‘If a man has any special gift, 
let him employ it for the common ee and not as a means of self- 
assertion.’ ‘The same gifts of the Spirit are enumerated, though in 
the reverse order, in 1 Cor. xii. 8, 9.” Again, in ch. lvii. we read: 

“ Yo, therefore, that laid the foundation of the sedition, submit your- 
salyus unto the presbyters. . .. Learn to submit, laying aside the boastful 
and overweening self-will of your tongue. For it is better for you to be 


» found, if little, yet enrolled among the flock of Christ, than to be had in 
exoseding high repute and yet be cast out from the hope of Him.”: 


bi P note on this phrase (oh. 44) in his “Olement,” iL 185. See oh. rax. 12, 


+ Le, Sa Roana elements, the contributions to the Agapé, and so forth’ (in 
samo note 
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It can hardly be doubted that these and other less marked turns of 
expression hint at the way in which Clement regarded “ the authors 
of the dissension,’ the “one or two personages,” to whose “ gelf- 
conceit” and “self-will” he traced the whole root of bitterness.* 
The difficulty, then, turns upon the place in public worship due to 
men of “prophetic” or superior giftet But granting that these 
were the actual oocasion of the strife, were they ita sole cause? To 
judge from the references to the morals of the community at large 
(e.g., ch. 28-86), we should be inclined to answer No. Rather, a 
certain soreness as regards their disciplinary ‘‘ overseers” may have 
made the people the more ready to take up the cause of the men of 
“ high repute,’ whose gifts were finding no adequate scope, once the 
Eucharistic prayers had become the “ garden inclosed ” of the appointed 
Presbyters. It is too much to be asked to believe, simply on the 
estimate of outaidérs in Rome, that the bulk of the Corinthian Christians | 
had taken up a catse which had no sort of justification in the past. 
Instead of this, we may here seo a token of the transition, not yet 
fmally complete, whereby the highest religious functions, which once 
had lain, beyond the strict sphere of the ordained “ overseers,” were 
passing by a natural proceas into their sole possession. But convenance 
is a different thing from primitive right or exaluaive validity. 

From the ‘ Shepherd ” of Hermas a few points may be added, all 
confirmatory of the principles already advanced. Apart from ‘the 
obscurity which hangs about the date f of this work, the following are 
in any case significant. The typical ministers of the apostolic age, 
given (symbolically ?) as forty in number, are ‘‘Apostles and Teachers 
of the Preaching of the Son of God”; who, in common with leading 
Old Testament sdinta, were permanently poaseesed by the graces of 
the Spirit.§ l 

Again] ‘these stones . . . . are the spostles and overseers and 
teachers and deacons who walked after the holiness of God, and 
exercised the functions of oversight and teaching and ministering, in 
purity and sanctity, for the elect of God.” In the lightof the former 
passage, we can see that to the first generation belong the apostles 
and teachers, while overseers and deacons go together] as those whose 
functions only emerge into relief later on. Yet the function of the 
“teacher” has by no means lapsed entirely, or been absorbed into 

* 51,15; 47,6; 18,1; 1, 1. 
+ This class seams to in the “ 000v ts of the chief seats” of honour 
ae ee (u Vis.” Ail 9, T; d” x. 12; “Hm.” viil 7, 46; 
Strom.” vl 18). 
+ The best supported dates vary as much as o. 100 and o. 140, One main exity 
attaching to the latter lies in the absence of any referenoe to a monarchical bishop at 


Rome, at the time of its composition. 
a Ta axvetuara—Faith, continence, long-suffering, &c.; “ Bim.” ix.15, 4-6, also 16 
d 25. 


“Vis,” HL 5,15 see-tlso “ Apost. Ganst.,” i. 1. 
Here agein we note that in Harmas“ presbyters ” never ocour pong with either of 
iae PDA any more than the expression ‘leaders of the ohurok,” 
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that of overseers. We need not insist, indeed, on the single word ina 
clause like, “I have heard from certain teachers ‘that there is no other 
repentance saye that, when we went down into water and received for- 
giveness of our sins.” * But we find certain candidates for the * chief 
seats ” of honour, distinct from “the leaders of the church.” t Such are 
the genuine holders of the status coveted by “that man who thinketh 
himself to have the Spirit,” and who proceeds to. ‘‘ exalt himself, and 
desires to have the seat of honour, and straightway waxes impudent 
ond shameless and talkative, ... . and receiveth money for his 
prophesying, and if he receiveth not, he prophesieth not.” Such a 
man “never comes near to a meeting (‘synagogne’) of rmghteous 
men,” but “‘ prophesies in a corner” to the lighter sort. And the 
passage concludes: ‘‘ Thou seest the life of both kinds of Prophets. 
Therefore test, by his life and his works, the man who says that he is 
one moved by the Spirit.”{ Alongside this we>may place yet 
another passage,§ speaking of those who 

“ ware found faithful and good at all times, [but] have a certain emulation 
one with another about the lead (wep) m Smerdu, and about glory of some 
sort; but all these are foolish in having [emulation] with one another about 
the lead. Yet these also, when they heard my Mandates, being, as they 
were, good, purified themselves and repented quickly.” 

Here we get it all, clear and continuous in the light of the Didache 
and Clement. ‘There are still prophetic teachers in the Roman Church 
who are held in special honour, an honour symbolised by certain Seats ; 
and there are counterfeits of the genuine coin. 

In the last passage we may perhaps see a very close parallel to the 
state of things referred to in Clement; the lead in Eucharistic 
worship being the special object of the Prophet’s ambition.] But iz 
any case we perceive that the existence of this “ gifted” class along- 
side the executive officers of the Church, might at any time—specially 
at Corinth and in comparatively early days—cause a quite legitimate 
division of opinion as to the place due to local’ prophets or men of 
inspired utterance, As to the Roman overseers and deacons, the only 
definite hints in Hermas are as follows. Under the figure of « 
“ mountain where were trees sheltering certain sheep,” we are to ges 
‘í overseers [and? so Athos HS. | hospitable persons, who gladly received 
into their houses at all times the servants of God, .. . . always and 
constantly sheltered the needy and the widows in their ministration 
(lit. deaconship ”), and ever walked in purity.” Similarly just above ; ¢ 
“ deacons that ministered amiss, and plundered the livelihood of 

t avin ra 6 9,7, lu Now then. to you I say, ye leaders of the Ohu:oh, and yə 
nde so of the chief seata ” (xal rots wpwroxadedpfrais), 
' Mand,” xl. 129; of. 2 Pet. i. 21. § “Sim.” vill. 7, 46. 
i oleae: Sanday (Haponter. January 1887, p 4) seems inclined to Ritschi’s vie 


that we have here an attempt to transform the PERNT form of rule into epitcopecy 
proper. - ” ix, 26, 2. 


> 
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_ widows 'and orphans, and made gain from the ministry which they had 
received to minister.” Such passages suggest that to “overseers” 
belonged, now st least, a ‘‘ ministry” of control over relief funda; 
while to the “deacons” fell the task of actually administering the 
relief. 

We turn finally to the Ignatian Epistles which, though possibly — 
earlier in date than the “‘Shepherd,” yet witness for certain areas (Syris 
and pro-consular Asia) to the existence of a more highly differentiated 
ministry than we have yet seen. Quotation is needless, so well is it 
known that the Antiochene Bishop harps throughout npon the absolute 
need in each church of three prders—Bishop, Presbyters, Deacons—the 
former being, as it were, the very nerve-centre of unity for the whole 
organism. Bntif the facta are not disputed, their significance is. Pro- 
fessor Sanday* has pointed out in another connection that the urgency 
with which Ignetiug exhorts his readers to rally round the Bishop 
suggests something that could not be taken for granted: that hia was, 
in fact, the ideal of a new order of things, an ideal which he had: 
. largely contributed to make a reality in his own Antioch. Now he 
was giving it the final stimulusin Western Asia, amid such exigencies, 
both intellectual and practical, as led those concerned chiefly for order 
éo grasp at it as the best working guarantee. 

The sources of the conception, as it arose in Syria itaelf, are beyond - 
our real ken. It matters little whether the object-lesson of a unique 
personal prestige in the Jerusalem preabytery enjoyed by James, and 
dater by Symeon—in virtue apparently of their kinship with Jesus 
the Meesiah—did or did not help the primus inter pares chairman of 
-the Antiochens. presbyter-biahops to pass in popular feeling into an 
-order by himself. What is of moment, is the fact that Ignatius does 
‘not appeal to any apostolic precedent or authority, as constituting his 
Bishop what he ought to be to each community. The argument is 
& paorely ideal one, ‘based on or at least formally supported by the 
analogy of the unity in the control exercised by God over the Ohurch 
universal, His silence here, where it waa his policy to appeal to any 
| ` apostolio sanction or grace which could lend prestige to hia new type 
‘of Hpiscopate, is far too marked to be accidental; and creates a strong | 
presumption against any theory which assumes for monarchical Epis- 
copate an apostolic origin. 


IL CONSTRUCTIVE THEORY. 


By far the most sober form of the theory here called in question 
is that supported by Bishop Lightfoot. What then is the positive 
evidence on which it reta? The only safe inference from the 
Apocalyptic Epistle to the Churches of Asia simply proves that, years 


* Expositor for 1888, vol. YHL (third series), p. 826. 
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after John’s settlement in that region, “ apostles” of the kind noted 
in the Didaché, both true and false, were visiting these Churches, 
notably Ephesus (Rev. ii. 2). But in the Third Epistle current under 
John’s name, we get a real hint as to what was going on about the 
end of the oentury.* Here we can discern pioneer Evangelists t 
(possibly in this Ephesian Christians) being forwarded on their 
journey for labour among the Gentiles by local Churches, such as that 
of which Gaius was a distinguished member. He had shown hospi- . 
tality to such “brethren” in the teeth of the policy-of a yet more 
prominent member of the same Church, Diotrephes, who had appa- 
rently suppressed a letter’ of introduction, similar to our Epistle, 
addressed to the Church as a whole. This man is stigmatised as 
“heo who loveth to have the pre-eminence,” as bent on preventing 
others from tendering the hospitality he himself refuses, and on 
casting out of the Church those who oppose his policy. Here surely 
we have a bad case of volo episcopari, and one which implies the 
emergence of novel pretensions, on the part of a single “ overseer,” 
to sole authority in a Ohurch which he wishes to isolate from any- 
ing like external claima, and especially from the overshadowing 
personal influence of the writer himself, A ‘point which deserves 
notice is the view which is given of the independence of Christian 
societies’; while ‘the calm confidence of 8t. John seems to rest on 
himself more than on his official power.’ _ And such local autonomy. 
must have existed elsewhere during the sub-apostolic age unqualified 
even by the personal weight of the last, or all but the last, of the 
original Apostles. ‘The first place,’ however, ‘has become an object 
of unworthy ambition.’ Can we even gues the probable basis upon 
which Diotrephes was making his bid for supremacy? The best 
answer to such a question lies in certain facta recently emphasised by 
Professor Ramsay.t Starting from the vivid sense of solidarity 
among the Christians, which made light of the limits of mere space 
(witness the phenomena of the Ignatian Epistles), he affirms that 
t this cloge communion could not be maintained by mere unregulated 
voluntary efforts.” Rather there was developed within the Council 
of Elders a definite function to cope with the pressing need. Originally 
any such special function would be deputed to one or more of ite 
members; so that we should get various Eptserpt or overseers ad hoe. 
But none of such belonged thereby to an order distinct from that 
of his colleagues in the preabyteral body.§ Aptness for a given 
* flee Westcott, “ Epistles of St. John,” p. lvi. and notes on the text. 
+ Of. Eph. iv. 11; 2 Tim. iv. 6 ; and the “ Apostles” of “ Didachdé” xL 
“The Ohurch in the Roman Empire” (1898), pp. 875 Ff. In what follows I take 
the liberty of adopting tacitly the author’s view in some minor points. 
8 Cf. the point of view in 1 Tim. v.17. Something of the kind may underlie what 
Tertullian says of the lack of fixity in office among “heretics” (“ De presscr. hær.” 


41): “their ordinations are random, oapricious, unsettled. . . . one man is bishop to- 
day, another to morrow ; he 1s deacon to-day who to-morrow is reader.” 
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fonctioh would carry with it, first frequent, and then habitual exercise 
of the same. Yet “the authority of the Mptscopus was long a 
delegated authority, ‘and his influenge dependent mainly on personal 
qualities.” His position might vary much, as aleo.the light in which 
different observers regarded the same official ; while a bishop would 
often become “ permanent in fact before the ‘principle of permanence’ 
was admitted.” Now the Episcopus to whom fell the correspondence 
with other Churches could not very well share his function with others ; 
would tend, in fact, to ‘hold the office permanently. ‘ For uniformity 
ef tone could not otherwise be secured” so satisfactorily. This seems 
indeed to have been the unique position at Rome held by Clement. 
Bui in the Pastorals, as well as in Hermas, we see that hospitality 
falls specially to bishops ; ; and among the various kinds of Episcom, 
who so likely to be in tonch with: members of foreign Churches as 
the secretarial Hpiscopus, such as we may imagine Diotrephes to have 
been ?. Thus the two functions tend to become fused in a single 
t overseer,’ who would then stand out as at least primus inter pares 
ini the preabyteral college. And Was it not just this position of 
superior influence which Diotrephes was in the very ‘act of straining 
m his “lovo of sapremacy ”? * , 

This being so, we need very stringent proof before we can accept 
Bishop Lightfoot’ theory, that it was under the influence or sanction 
` of surviving Apostles (more especially St. John), that the monarchical 
episcopate, as a distins order, emerged in Asia Minor. But the 
evidence adduced is not really cogent.: This he admite as regards 
Clement’s beautiful story as to the aged Apostle; t also-tonching the 
witness of the Muratorian Fragment and Tertullian. But does he 
not overlook the fact that the rest of the evidence is far too indefinite 
to assure us that a Polycarp, even if ‘ established by Apostles in 
Asia as bishop in the Ohurck at Smyrna” (so Irenaeus), was regarded 
by Apostles and by the Church as belonging to a distinct order ? 
As Ramsay well remarks, “ the office was in process of rapid growth, 
and no account of it can be true which makes it logical and self- 
consistent in character ” from the first. ‘‘It had vast potentiality,” 
but its “ actual influence depended on the personal character” of its 
holder. It ia quite probable that the office developed in Polycarp’s 
own hands, so that before some fifteen or twenty years were out, 
“ his position in Smyrna did mach to impress on the mind of his 
contemporaries in general, and of Ignatiusin particular, a new con- 
ception of the episcopal office.” { Indeed, Lightfoot himself witnesses 

rans pened ae alr Christian Archisynagogus among the “ overseers” 
“we oan only 

t  Qule Dives Se Salvns," 42. Here (1) the number of episcopi in each Church is nót 
settled by the Greek; (2) the terma in which the detalls of organisation are 
described may simply pe those of Clemant’s own day. 


t As above, L Ry ee Qf I should not myself care to atribute to Polycarp’s 
episcopate much influence upon the episcopal idea as cherished by Ignatius ; which, if 
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to the possibility of some such view, when he remarks ~ on the names of 
‘Polycarp’s traditional predecessors, that “ the repetition of the same 
name (Ariston) might suggest the inference that there was an alterna- 
tion in the presidency of the college af presbyters” at that period. 
Why then might not Polyoarp himself have been instituted in an office 
which had not yet gained, though largely through his prestige it was 
soon to gain, that fixity which Irenmus and men of his day assumed to 
have always been the normal form of Episcopate? As for Irenæus, his 
views of primitive ministry are all out of perspective, largely because 
he did not recognise that teaching was at first charismatic, not official. 
Now this is just the situation which the Ignatian Epistles, taken 
slong with Polycarp’s own epistle to the Philippians, seem to imply. 
Starting from the maxim that “the importance of the Episcopus 
would be estimated by a writer according to the degree in which his 
attention was occupied with the unity of the Ohurch,” t Ramsay 
expands Dr. Sanday’s remark that Ignatius’ reiteration implies a 
novel element in the advice given. “ He is not an historian, desorib- 
ing facts ; he is a preacher, giving advice as to what ought to be. 
He lays most streas on the points which he conceived to be lacking. 
He speaks with ....the monition of a prophet,’ and that in the 
most literal senge. For he believes himself to speak at times under 
the direct illumination of the Spirit. He would not, therefore, be 
likely to ask curiously how much of his dootrine of the bishop was 
traditional, and how much matter of insight into present needs. In his 
“ Tracte for the Times,” then, we catch the bird on the wing, and jyst 
as it is about to settle down at the end of a flight which has had 
more than one resting-place, Now at last the old presbyteral 
equality is decisively left behind, and a distinction of function has 
hardened into a matter of rank and order. ‘‘ Others looked at the 
bishops under prepossessions derived from the past: he estimated 
them in view of what they might become in the future.” But he has 
no apostolic sanction to urge. Neither can even his friend Polycarp 
really have viewed his own practical primacy m Smyrna as resting 
upon any apostolic ordinance. His epistle implies that at Philippi, 
an apostolic Church surely within the sphere of John’s potent influ- 
ence, no such episcopate existed. On the contrary, it is the ‘presbyters 
who are the “images of God” to the people, to whom, along with the 
deacons, obedience is meet,“ as to God and Ohrist” (v. 8). And 
when Ignatius addresses a non-Asiatic Church, even that of Rome, 
we find the same significant omission of reference to the bishop. 
owing aught to precedents lying outside the development of the office in Antioch 
tteelf Aoa more probably owe something to the exceptional status of James and 
Symeon in Jerusalem. 


“Tenatins,” 1. 468: cf. ‘ Apost. Constitutions," vi. 46: 


+ Pp. 38 of Jerome's account of episco , “ut schismatum semina gs 
t . 7 (if not quite as Ramey takes 16} and “ Ephes.” 20, ‘especially if the 
Lord shall reveal aught to me.” 
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Gana atin seems to be this. In spite of our respect 
for any deliberate judgment of Bishop Lightfoot’s, we are driven to © 
demur to his dictum that, through St. John, the ‘‘ threefold ministry ” 
-—bishop, presbyters, deacong—has come down from apostolic times. 
Instead of this, we find no trace of the single city-bishop as an insti- 
tution before the Ignatian Hpistles—say, in the second decade of the 
second century—-and then only for a given area where centrifugal 
tendencies are in special need of a curb. Nor can it be said at first 
to be more than a practical primacy, which Ignatius is almost 
feverishly anxious to legitimate by supplying a doctrinaire basis, 
consisting in the main of rather masterful analogies. The internal 
factors, indeed, making for this issue cannot be fully determined. 
But some of them have surely been made plain, more especially tn the 
light of the characteristic features of primatsve prety to which the polity 
must ever be proved akin. 

1. We have the general law of organic unity, so clearly laid down 
in the Pauline epistles; whereby the Ohristian body, universal or 
localised, is edified by specialized functions resident in certain mem- 
bers by sovereign divine “ gift.” 

2. The habitual exercise of such gifts, as recognised by the brother- 
hood, constitutes men God’s ministers to His people. 

8. Ministry is either informal and relatively unlocalised, like that of 
Apostles, Propheta, Teachers—distinctively charismatic persons; or essen- 
tially localised, as when, from the general class of elders or seniors in 
a Church, certain are elected (in virtue of the commoner gifta of “ aid,” 
or “ governance ”) to the status of official Elders. This pastoral or 
presidential genus includes two species, to wit, “overseers” and 
‘ deacons ”—so called in virtue of the function for which their 
“ gift” most fitted them in either case. 

4, Charismatic persons, when present, take the lead in the guid- 
ance of a Ohurch’s life, but specially in ita worship, of which the 
` dedication of the Euchariatic gifts to God was the central act. But 
as time goes on, such men, in so far as they do not fall within the 
regular body of Elders, become more and more the few excéptiong; 
and their functions tend to lapse into the hands of the familiar local 
officers. 

5. Among the Overseers, who soon become regarded as the superior 
type of Elders, a further process of specialisation goes on, according 
as each proves himself in practice most fitted for the habitual exercise 
of a given function. Broadly speaking, some would simply “rule”; 
others would also “ teach.” * Further, one would become standing 
church-secretary : another would be recognised by his gift in prayer 
as marked out for the ministry of the Eucharist; and either of these 
would have a special connection with the alms of the Church, the 

* See Eph. iv. 11; 1 Tim. v. 17. 
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former as exercising much of its SEPALS the latter as actually 
dedicating such alms in prayer. 

_ 6. When, then, either of such leading overseers ad hoc was & man 
of strong personality, still more if both became fused in the same 
person, there was already present an occasion for the operation of a 
well-known law, according to which a committee tends tò fall back 
upon a permanent chairman, and a society works best under a single 
president, And thus we find the monarchical Bishop emerge gradually 
and without clear trace in our records; first de facto, as primus inter 
pares; then ds jure, as constituting an order by himself. The - 
Episcopate proper Was, 88 Lightfoot says, “evolved ont of the 
Presbyterate.”* 

This last stage may be regarded as in active progress early in the 
second century, though even then not uniformly. But even when 
achieved, its result is not as yet the Episcopate as it has become second 
nature to the bulk of Christendom to conceive of it. Polycarp was 
a bishop of the order common to all the historical types of church 
polity—vis., the pastor of a community, the key-stone of the arch 
ecclesiastic. This is the only form of Episcopate which can lay fall 
claim to the title “historic.” Yet even it cannot claim strict 
apostolic sanction ; being, in fact, an institution of the sub-apostolic ` 
‘rather than the apostolic age. It might, however, well serve as 
basis for further schemes of reunion, if “ adapted ” to modern condi- 
tions “in the methods of its administration.” As to its subsequent 
developments in history, up to the type styled by not a few the his- 
toric Episcopate——these, together with closely related changes in the 
ministerial idea, constitute a momentous topic which must now be left 
over, at least for the present. 

VERNON BARTLET. 


+ Notice the terms in which the leaders of "the ckurches of Achmwma” desoribe 
themselves in the opening address of the Acta Andree, “both the Presbyters and 
Deacons of the churches of Achema.” 
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HE curse of slavery still rets upon the Southern States of 
America. The evil effects of two centuries of slave-owning: 
could not be swept away by the morning breezes which dissipated 
the artillery smoke on the cemetery heights of Gettysburg. The 
blight remains upon the whole of that vast tract of country south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. Slavery degraded the negro, cramped his 
mind and brutalised his spirit; but slavery degraded the white man 
more, In the course of the conflict between the forces of the North 
and South the chain dropped from the limbs of the negro race: the 
Chattel died and the Man was born. But the Southern white man 
has yet to be emancipated from his bondage to a narrow caste-spirit, 
an insolent pride of colour, a callous indifference to mortal suffering, 
and even a.ferocious delight in its infliction. ‘‘ No man can put a 
chain about the ankle of his fellow-man without at last finding the 
other end of it around his own neck.” Thomas Jefferson, a salaye- 
holder, said, “ I tremble for my country when I remember that God 
is Just, and that His justice cannot asleep for ever.” And to-day the 
civilised world can see that it is a fearful thing for a nation to fall 
into the hands of the living God. 

The problem that confronted the leaders of the Southern people 
when at last they laid down their arms was one to which there is 
nothing analogons in our history, the conditions of which we cannot 
fully grasp, and at the solution of which we cannot for the present 
guess. Up to the date of the surrender the negro had been, in the 
eye of the law, a beast of burden. He had no rights which a white 
man was bound to respect. The strength of the coloured man and 
the virtue of the coloured woman could alike be properly and legally 
bought in open market. Marriage did not exist, children had no 
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parenta, their mothers no husbands, and the slave-owner’s power to 
hang, shoot, or whip to death man or woman, knew only the single 
restraint imposed by the resulting loss of property. When Austin 
Gore, Frederick Douglass’ master, shot Bill Denby dead because he 
broke away from his grasp as he was lashing him for some real or 
supposed offence, and stood up to the neck in the stream that ran 
through the plantation, no notice was taken, and nobody thought the 
worse of an overseer who had killed a “ nigger” that refused to come 
ont of the water to be whipped. 

But when once the army of the Oonfederates was disbanded, it 
became clear that there could be no logical halting-place on the way 
to the complete enfranchisement of the coloured race. Straightway, 
as the Southern press is so fond of saying, the South “ was held down 
at the bayonets point,” while the thing called a slave was clothed 
with the dignity of manhood and the rights of citizenship. Man for 
man, now, the negro was made equal with the Caucasian before the 
law. In the court of justice, at the ballot-box, in the halls of 
legislature, the one-time chattel was declared the peer of the 
Southérn aristocrat, who had but lately bought him at an auction 
sale. His oath might convict the white man of crime, his vote turn 
the white man out of office. Nay, in places where the negro was in a 
majority his vote might send men of his race to the State Legislature, 
there to make laws which the white man was bound to obey, and 
from the*judicial bench he might send his former master to the gaol | 
The successor of Jefferson Davis in the Senate of the United States 
was a negro. Ignorant, not able to write his own name, without 
money or land the negro might be, yet his vote counted for as 
much as that of the proudest: small wonder that the conquered 
but yet haughty South revolted with a passionate indignation from 
the new and all-hateful conditions imposed by the victorious North. 
And these conditions were rendered the more intolerable by reason of 
a belief which, however grotesque it may seem to us, was sincerely held 
by the Southern people. No Englishman can understand the position of 
the South if he has not talked with more than one Southern man and 
realised something of the intensity of his conviction that the Northern 
“‘ patriot” was either a Pharisees, or a hypocrite, or both ; that he had 
no real sympathy with the slave, that his motive was simply one of 
jealousy and spite, and that he did but seek to use the negro asa 
means with which to add to the humiliation of the South. To this 
day that doctrine is seriously maintained. The press of Georgia, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, and other States, has given angry voice to this 
contention within the last few months. To the mind of the South 
then, to the mind of the South now, the nioral and material progress 
of the coloured race means only “ nigger domination,” and a domina- 

tion fostered by the political partisanship of the North. 
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Marvellous that moral and material progress has been, so marvellous 
as to seem entirely incredible. It has been accomplished within the: 
memory of men who are living now: it has no parallel in the history 
of civilisation. 

Scarcely thirty years have passed since the great Republic of the 
West was torn by ite life and death struggle; brothers in name and 
in blood faced each other with murder in their hearts—the quarrel, 
the inviolability of a nation and a people’s liberty. Thirty years ago 
Richmond had not fallen, Grant could not aay that he had the: 
rebellion by the throat, Sherman had not started on his toreh-light 
march to the sea; yet amid the thunder of battle and the clash of 
swords and the fierce agony of men the freedom of the negro was 
secured. Miracles of endurance and of far-shining heroism during, 
the thirty years which had gone before had made possible that’ 
crowning mercy of emancipation. Lloyd Garrison had been dragged 
through the streets of Boston with a rope round his neck, Georgia 
had set a price of five thousand dollars on his head; Lovejoy had 
fallen riddled with bullets, fired by ruans from the’ slave State of 
Missouri, because he, too, with “a dauntless spirit” had set up “a 
prees ” in the free State of Illinois; Prndence Crandall had been im- 
prisoned in the free State of Connecticut for teaching negro children to 
read and write in her own house and at her own expense: her brother, 
a man of science, had been flung into gaol for having in his possession 
a copy of Whittier’s “Justice and Expediency”; Whittier himself 
had been put in peril of his life in Concord, New Hampshire, along 
with George Thompson, afterwards a member of the British House of 
Commons, described on a handbill yet preserved in the house of 
Lloyd Garrison’s son, as “an infamous foreign scoundrel”; Frederick 
Douglass, one of the mightiest masters of our English tongue, had 
been whipped and scarred, vilely used as some malodorous beast. 
To-day that hated, despised, and sinfully ill-treated negro race has 


‘twenty-five thousand teachers in its own elementary schools; it haa 


five hundred ministers of the Gospel who have been educated in ites 
own theological halls, and five times as many who have not had a 
college training; it has equipped and it maintains three hundred 
lawyers and four hundred doctors; it owns and edits more than two 
hundred newspapers; it has accumulated Property estimated at more 
than fifty millions of English gold. 

Striking as this record is, the progress made by the white popula- 
tion of the once rebellious States in the taek of undoing the work of 
emancipation and reducing the negro to subjection and servitude again 
is hardly less amazing. 

Only the outstanding features of this astounding story can be 
noticed here, for a ghastly tale of outrages outside the processes of 
law has to be recited. But those features include—(a) The systematic 
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falsification of election returns so as to deprive the negro of his vote; 
(b) the railway car system under which the negro is both insulted and 
robbed ; (c) the laws against inter-marriage, directed only against the 
honourable connection of white man and coloured woman, and leaving 
her everywhere a prey to his desires; and (d) the convict lease 
system, which is rapidly winning back to some parta of the South 
much of the profit of slave labour forfeited by the war of rebellion. 

(a) From the period of reconstruction onward the negro has been 
more or less despoiled of his vote. The Ku Klux Klans and other 
forms of violence have in past years directed their efforta towards 
this end. Hundreds of black men have, under their rule, been 
murdered for the crime of casting the ballot. At present the same 
object is attained by various election frands—staffing the ballot-box 
with bogus votes, stealing the boxes at the close of the poll, false 
count, false return, failure to produce register of voters when the 
coloured men put in an sppearance at the polling station, and 
numerous other well-known tricks. The South has in the Electoral 
College, which elects the Presidant of the United States, thirty-nine 
more votes than it would have but for the presence of close upon 
geven millions of the coloured people within ita borders. The white man 
oasta the black man’s vote, and “the solid South ” regains supremacy 
in the conncils of the Union. Deprived of his vote, the coloured man 
is not a factor to be counted in State or Federal politics; legislative, 
executive, and judicial machinery passes into the hands of the 
dominant white. 

(b) Securely seated in all places of authority, the white man 
proceeds to make lawa dictated by his pride of race and calculated to 
keep the black man down. Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia and Kentucky have all legalised the 
separate car system. By virtue of these enactmenta, all passed 
within the last seven years, the railway companies are bound to 
provide separate cars for the white and coloured races. They are 
required to provide “ separate but equal” accommodation for the two 
sets of passengers. It is “ separate” but not “equal.” Generally, 
one half of the smoking car is reserved for the coloured traveller. 
Often this car is divided merely by a curtain or screen run halfway 
up. Into this half of the smoking car are crowded, so the coloured 
people themselves complain, every class of coloured humanity. The 
lady of refinement, the delicate child, the scholar, if coloured, must 
be put into the one half of the smoking car along with plantation or 
factory hands, though first-class fare has been exacted, and sumptuons 
cars have been provided for the ladies who have paid the same money 
but are white. 

(c) The white man of the South grows eloquent upon the duty of 
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“ preserving his social integrity intact,” and upon the sin of “ mixing 
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the blood” of the Anglo-Saxon race with that of the African born under 
the Stars and Stripes. He starts forward, in Texas, Kentuoky, Missouri, 

Indiana, Tennessee, Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Mississippi, and 
ten or eleven other States to enact laws against what he calls “ mis- 
cogenstion.” Under these statutes the marriage of a white person with 
a coloured is punishable with fine and imprisonment. The law inflicts 
the same punishment upon both criminals; it is only enforced against ` 
the coloured offender. ‘Chis horror of “mixing the blood ” is a miserable 
pretence and ought to be denounced as dishonest. Where is there a 
corner of the uncivilised world in which the Anglo-Saxon has refused 
to ‘mix his blood” with that of the native races? All that he . 
‘ objects to is doing that under honourable conditions. Of seven 
millions of the Afro-American race probably one-half have ‘‘ white 
blood ™ in their veins to-day. Not until the “ black belt of Alabama ” 
is reached is the full-blooded black to be found. Elsewhere the race 
is being bleached. Only when the coloured woman demands that the 
“« mixing of the blood” be preceded by the marriage tie does the act 
‘ become a crime, The connection of a white man with his slave girl 
was notorious enough in the old days, and never condemned. Any- 
where in the. South still’ the coloured girl may be the white man’s 
mistress—not his wife. Vice i is honourable ; it is marriage which is 
a crime. 

(d) The convict lease system has not been fully iiad to the 
British people, perhaps not to the public of the Northern States. 
Some of the States already named decline to provide convict establish- 
ments, finding it more profitable to hire out their prisoners to railway 
contractors, mining companies, and large planters. .These contract or 
pay the State a certain aum for the labour of the prisoners, and farm 
them. Oriminals of the white race are subject to the same laws, but 
as white men administer those laws the sentences passed upon black 
offenders are immeasurably more severe than those passed upon the 
whites. The matter is easily comprehended: by such a process slave 
labour is once again procured. In a paper read before a Prison 
Congress of Kentucky, Mr. George W. Cable, an American writer of 
repute, said that, of 215 prisoners in Georgia serving sentences of 
more than ten years, only fifteen were whites. It issaid that the same 
proportion, speaking broadly, rules in all the South, and that the 
explanation is not to be sought in the deeper criminality of the negro, 
but in the design of the administration here as elsewhere to suppress 
and subjugate him. ‘The stories of filthy squalor, of vice, of cruelty, 
of barbarism; which come from these convict farms and mines equal 
‘anything which Mr. George Kennan, one of the noblest of living men, 
has yet told us of ‘Russia. Dr. Spence Watson said that Mr. Kennan’s 
story had caused the whole civilised world to shudder with horror; 
but a story as shocking, of wrongs as deadly done to the prisoners of. 
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the Southern States, has been printed in the columns of a newspaper 
published in Mr. Kennan’s own city of Washington. A Chicago 
daily paper has published an interview with a young coloured girl who 
was sentenced to six months at the convict farm in Mississippi for - 
fighting. The costs, &., lengthened the term to eighteen months. 
During her imprisonment she gave birth to two children, but lost the 
first one through premature confinement caused by being tied up by 
the thumbs as a punishment for not doing a full day's work. She 
and other women testified that they were forced into criminal 
intimacy with the guards and the oook. Complaints of brutal 
floggings are common. The mortality is said to be greater than 
during the worst yellow fever epidemic known in New Orleans. 
Admitting that the statements of prisoners are proverbially unreliable, 
and that undue importance must not be attached to any allegation 
made by ex-convicts, then the savagery of Southern judicial procedure 
is amply demonstrated by the fact that on October 7, 1892, Mildred 
Brown, a coloured girl, having been found guilty of murder, was 
hanged at Columbia, South Carolina, Governor Tillman refusing to 
commute her sentence though she was only thirteen years old. 
Alsbama distinguished itself in the same year by legally hanging a 
negro boy ten years old——also for “‘ murder.” 

To this indictment of Southern justice has to be added the fright- 
fal charge of mob violence and lynch law. 

More than 1000 men and women have been lynched in the United 
States during the last ten years. Mob violence is spreading. It is 
not confined to the district south of Mason and Diron’s line. New 
York State and the Quaker State have suffered the mob to murder 
blacks within their borders, and have made no effort to punish the 
lynchers. In 1882 there were 52 negroes murdered by the mob; in 
1892 there were 160, Last year the number must have reached 300. 
In South Carolina last year there were 13 lynchinges,'in Georgia 16, 
in Alabama, 27. The atrocities perpetrated during the present year 
justify the opinion that, if the remaining eight months maintain the 
record of the opening four months of the year, 1894 will stand out as 
the worst year, in point of numbers and bloodthirstiness, since the 
days of the Ku Klux 

Women are lynched, sometimes under circumstances of incon- 
ceivable barbarity. In 1886 a negro woman living at Jackson, 
Tenn., was accused of poisoning her mistress—she was a cook. She 
was arrested and held in gaol for trial. But the mob broke into the 
prison, dragged her out to the court-house square, stripped the clothes 
from her, and hanged her in the sight of everybody. Nobody was 
arrested, no effort made to punish the criminals. It has since 
transpired that the husband of the murdered woman was the poisoner, 
and the murdered black woman altogether unoonnected with the 
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crime. Six years later, on a similar charge, like this unproven, un- 
investigated even, a girl of fifteen years of age was lynched at 
Rayville, in the State of Louisiana ; and about five months after- 
wards, at Jonesville, in the same State, a girl of fourteen years was 
hanged-on a tree and shot because her father was suspected of killing 
a white man. A dead body had been found, somebody had to hang 
for it; Hastings, a coloured man, was suspected, but the lynchers 
failed to secure him. They “captured ” his daughter, and along with 
her his son—a boy sixteen years of age—hanged them both together 
and shot their bodies full of holes. That same year a woman named 
Lou Stevens, coloured of course, was hanged from the railway bridge 
in Hollendale, Mississippi, on a charge of being acceasory to the 
murder-of her white paramour. ‘The socounts which have reached 
us within the last month or so of a lynching affair in Texas are 
simply appalling. ‘They tell of as dark and terrible a deed as ever 
marked the track of Alva in the Low Countries three centuries ago. 
In the village of Hochio, in the neighbourhood of San Antonio, a 
woman is accused once again of poisoning a child, The mob seize 
her while composedly nursing her own little one, and she stoutly 
denies all knowledge of the crime alleged against her. Without any 
pretence of a, trial, even of a mob trial, the mob prepare for her the 
most fiendish tortures. They procare a barrel, and into it they drive 
long nails and spikes, the points standing up inside. Then they 
thrust her into it, and start it rolling down hill. For half a mile or 
so they pursue it, howling, shrieking, cursing, vieing with each 
other to give the barrel a kick as it rolls. Then they draw off the 
spikes the thing that once has been a woman——whether alive or dead 
now, this mass of ragged flesh and bloodstained clothes, nobody there 
‘knows or cares—hang it upon a tree and proceed to empty into it the 
contents of every revolver and rifle they possess. 

Men have been whipped, scourged, flayed, hanged, shot, and even 
roasted at the stake. The case of Henry Smith, of Paris, Texas, will 
live for centuries to come in the history of ferocious crime. On 
February 1, 1898, this man, charged with a hideous murder—thé 
murder of a little child of four years of age, whom he had previously 
outraged (charged, be it observed, not convicted)—was drawn through 
the streets of Paris on:exhibition. Schools had been dismissed that 
scholars and teachers might attend the execution ; special trains run, 
_ 20 that the district round might share the sight. Word had gone 
round the country that death by fire was to be the penalty, and 
expectation ran high. A scaffold ten feet high was erected before- 
hand, and on this the wretch was placed. He was stripped, his 
shirt was torn to pieces, and the bita preserved by the onlookers as 
relics. He prayed that he might be shot, bpt his captors were 
_ inexorable. The father of the murdered girl and her two uncles 
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commenced the torture: they thrust hot irons into his feet, they 
rolled them up and down his body, then into his eyes, then down 
hia throat. Then the combustible materials were piled up on the 
platform ; oil was poured over Smith’s body, and ..... 

Nineteen days later Edward Coy was burnt alive at Texarkana on 
. a charge of criminal assault. 

Last February, at Crawford, ögiotkors County, in the State of 
Georgia, a man named Collins was seized in his own cabin by masked 
men, stripped, and so severely lashed that he died. He was accused 
of inciting other “niggers” to leave their employment. The men 
whom he had so influenced were two in number, and were his nephewa. 
In March, at Strandsberg, Pa, a negro was accused of burglary and 
murder. He was thrown into prison to await trial. After five days, 
during which time the mob had been working up to lynching pitch, 
the prison was “forcibly” entered, the wrong man taken out and 
hanged for the crime charged against the other negro! In April, at 
Tuscumbia, Alabama, thres negroes were arrested on a charge of 
setting fire to a barn some time in the previous May. After they | 
had been in gaol a week, the sheriff was enticed away from home, 
the keys of the prison were taken from his wife, the three men were 
brought ont by a mob of some two hundred men, and hanged. The 
prees reports say of this: “It has oreated quite a sensation, not only 
because it took only thirty minutes to complete the job, but because 
of the uniqueness with which the plan was carried out.” 

The common exouse for lynchings put forward by the Americam 
press and pulpit is that the passions of the mob are aroused by the- 
commission of criminal assaults upon women and children—-especially- 
upon very young girls. A bishop, writing in the Forum last- 
October, said that if the child were. his he might go mad with rage- 
and grief and become dehumanised like the negro-burning mob. 
Generous and cultivated Americans, when this horror is mentioned in- 
their hearthg, shudder, but ask, “ What would you do if it were your- 
child?” It is clear from the foregoing account that the excuse is 
valueless. The women who were shot and hanged and put in barrele. 
can scarcely have been suspected by a dehumanised Southern mob of 
this particular crime! And a careful return shows that the accusa- 
tions——accusations, nob convictions—of criminal assault during the 
ten years under discussion are only as one to three of the total 
lynchings. Of the 800 lynched in the years 1882-91 only 269 were 
charged with this offence. Of the 160 lynched in 1892 there were 
46 so accused. -OF the 16 lynchings in Georgia last year, already 
chronicled, three were said to be for assaults on women, four for 
attempted assault, one for common assault, eight for murder. Of the 
27 lynchings in Alabama last year, seven were said to be for criminal 
assault, four (one of them a woman) for burning a barn, four for 
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robbery, and -eleyen for murder. In Tennessee last year the mob 
were hunting a black man named Lee Walker, charged with oriminal 
assault; they overtook a black man, who fled at their approach; they 
called to him to stop, but in his terror he ran for life, and they shot 
him dead. At Clinton, Alabama, in August 1891, a coloured mah 
wos hanged on the accusation of murdering a little boy. The mob 
ranged themselves under the body as it swung on the branch of a tall 
tree and had their photograph taken. One of the photographs, with 
a hideous message written “with the compliments of the Committee,” 
was sent to Judge Tourgee, who had denounced lynching. 

An accumulation of evidence, almost too voluminous to sift, and 
rendering the task of selection and quotation difficult, goes to estab- 
lish the contention of the advocates of the coloured race, that too-often 
when accusations of criminal assault are preferred against their men, 
the root of the matter is to be found in common vice. There have 
been intimate relations between the coloured man and the white . 
woman, but the woman has been .a consenting party. The men of 
the South resent the daring of the coloured man who aspires to this 
.connection with their women, and in their fury they lay the charge 
of violence and lynch him, The preas of the South treat this sugges- 
tion as a lie, indecent and outrageous; the men of the North, even, 
denounce it ss an unwarranted and unwarrantable insult hurled at the 
Southern women. The head of one of our great maternity hospitals, 
a lady who has some 2500 cases under her care every year, has given 
it as her deliberate opinion that in her own city. there is “‘ no known 
nor conceivable degradation to which some women will not submit for 
the sake of drink.” Why should at be supposed an unpardonable 
sin to suggest that there sre women of evil life in the South who do 
not shrink from the negro’s embraces? And why is it a greater 
offence to charge degraded white women with vice than to charge 
degraded black men with crime? Are we compelled to believe that 
the black man must be a monster for the simple reason that it is 
impossible for the white woman to commit adultery? Judge Tourgee 
personally investigated the: case of Edward Coy, burnt alive for 
alleged criminal assault at Texarkana, and he declared that in his 
judgment this was a case of illicit relations, that the woman was a 
-person of abandoned life, and that the connettion between her and 
Coy had lasted fully a year. There were great numbers of free 
coloured people in the South before the war whose presence and 
whose freedom needed to be accounted for. They were free because, 
though their fathers had been slaves, their mothers had been free— 
and white. The status followed always the status of the mother, not 
the status of the father. The child of a black slave woman was 
black and a slave, though the father was white and free, The child 
of a white free woman was black but free, though its father was 
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black and a slave. And such coloured people there were in those 
days. Why assume that it is a monstrous and impossible supposition 
that the coloured man and the white woman yet comb together in the 
South? The evidence shows that they do, and that sometimes the 
coloured man is lynched for his “ assault,” 

The demand of the negro is for the most elementary sation, He 
gays in effect: “ Mako your laws as terrible as you like against that 
class of crime; devise what tortures you will; inflict death by any 
means you choose; go back to the most barbarous punishments of the 
most barbarous ages if you think you must; but prove your criminal 
& criminal first. Hang, shoot, roast him, if you will—if American 
civilisation demands this—but give him a trial firat!” And it is 
difficult to see what answer can be made to such a plea 

The silence of the American press and pulpit is s matter which 
seems to call for explanation at the hande of the leaders of the 
American people. When in January of this year a Northern religious 
journal reproached the religious press of the South for ita silence, 
Dr. Hoss, editor of the Christian Advocate, the principal paper ‘of the 
Southern Methodist Church, turned the flank of the attack by writing 
that he could not recall any utterance of the South quite so bad as this 

from the Northern Jowa State Register : 
| “ The editor of the Kemister indorses the action of the EE of 
Ottumwa in lynching brute Gustafson, and will personally sid in 
executing similar punishment for a similar most horrible crime when- 
ever the occasion and duty present themselves. Innocent and 
defenceless children must be protected af all hazards.” 

And Dr. Hoss followed up his attack on the Northern press by an 
attack on Northern administration, saying: 

“ Until the editor of the Northern Christian Advocate can show-us 
an instance——a solitary instance—in which the mobbing of a negro 
has been punished by legal process north of the Ohio River, he has 
no right to hurl so many stones in this direction. i 

And then Dr. Hoss added what will probably be regarded as the 
most extraordinary word which has yet been spoken on this extra- 
ordinary subject. He said: 

“ Within the last week Kansas has set the ball of justice in motion. 
A jury in that State has awarded damages tn the sum of two dollars to 
& negro man whose son was hanged by a mob in April [Dr. Hoss 
wrote in January]. Let ua hope that this:(two dollars damages) 1s 
the beminning of better things /” 

OnaRLes F. AKED. 
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O Thackeray sings of ‘‘The Reverend Coxe,” Archdeacon of 
Wilts, and his Life of John Ohurchill. The taunt, which 
perhaps Dr. Coxe scarcely deserved, by no means applies to Lord 
Wolseley’s “ John Oharehill, Duke of ‘Marlborough.” There are 
few “battles fierce” in these two volumes, not many “ warriors 
big,” St. George is not yet appealed to (except by Charles H. 
when he .drew the nuptial curtains of William of Orange), and, 
above all, the phrases are not “dull and slow.” ` Lord Wolseley 
Writes without flimsy artifice, indeed ; he is not guilty of “the worst 
‘kind of writing, that is writing too gell” shis manner is simple, lucid, 
natural, and vivacious. The book is already long, and Marlborough’s 
career of conquest has not yet begun. But if long, to one’s own 
taste the book is never. for a moment dull. The best parte, no 
doubt, are the military parte, the fighting of “the foreign loons in 
their ain oountrie”; Sedgemoor, and the Irish campaign. General 
Marbot remarks that he never could understand an account of a battle 
in a book, even when he had taken part in the fight. Perhaps, like 
the brave Marbot, a civilian never quite sees a battle as the historian 
means him to see it. However, all Lord Wolseley’s records of fighte 
are good reading, and the civilian at least fancies that he understands — 
them. To criticise these pages, however, would be a piece of 
fatuity in one who, as an inefficient private of volunteers, never 
could be taught his part in forming fours, a very dificult manosuvre. 
I willingly fall back ‘on a topic about which we may all have our 
opinion—namely, the character and political conduct of Marlborough. 
The Caledonian who defended the excellence of Scottish grapes 
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and their superiority to those of sunny Italy, said, “I maun premeese 
that I like them soor.” In the same way I “ màun premeese” that 
my sentiments, my tastes, my predilections are not strongly Orange, 
nor Protestant, nor Hanoverian. The errors of the House of Stuart 
I would be the last to palliate. James LI.—one says it with regret— 
was really quite impossible as a king of England. Still, there is a 
kind of charm about “the standard of King James,” and of his 
descendants, which does not conspicnously hover around any flag of 
Hanover. l 

Lord Wolseley’s sentiments and predilections are on the other 
side. To be a sound Protestant is, in his opinion, a very high title 
to regard; it covers (if it does not even cause) a multitude of sins. 
Yet he calla the Revolution of 1688 a “ vulgar” drama; he is by 
no means uncritically enamoured of the Prince of Orange; and there 
are moments when he sees and denounces the mean and “almost 
diabolical ” treachery of theagenta in the Regtfugium, with satisfactory 
eloquence. Yet Lord Wolseley, at other moments, endeavours to 
clear Marlborough’s character, to make out that his behaviour was 
upright and fine, religions and patriotic. ‘“Churchil ... 
deliberately chose the upright course” (i. 388). “John Churchill 

. . . seems to have been incapable of taking & straight path in 
the conduct of public busineas” (i. 197). Itis with the statement 
here quoted in the second place, though occurring earlier in Lord 
Wolseley’s book, that I agree. “John Churchill, and all the English- 
men who played any considerable part in the events of the time, seem 
to have been incapable of taking a straight path in the conduct of 
public business.” 

This is true as a rule of the Englishmen, except Aylesbury and 
a few others, but it is not true of Balcarres and Dundes. 

My diffioulty, I confess, is to understand what Lord Wolseley really 
thinks about Marlborough’s behaviour as regards King James. 
Marlborough, as we saw (i. 888) deliberately chose the upright 
course, Yet, in pursuit of the upright course, he and his accom- 
plices, as they rode to Salisbury, had “deceit in their faces, and 
treachery in their hearta.” Consequently ‘to Churchill and the 
others the journey” (to Salisbury) “must have been trying” 
(ii, 88-84). Now a man who is pursuing an upright course: does 
not find the adventure trying, or at least he does not find it 
trying because he has “deceit in his face and treachery in his heart.” 
Iam not defending King James. His position was wholly unten- 
able. As a Catholic king of a Protestant country, he, like his great- 
grandmother, Queen Mary, was in a totally impossible situation. 
He might conceivably have been content to secure toleration for 
himself, and to let his subjecte, of his own faith, be persecuted by 
the laws of England and Scotland. This was a position which the 
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Hanoverian line accepted. They proscribed and pergecuted in 

, Scotland the Episcopal Ohurch which they protected in England. 
The Georges found in this nothing insuperably difficult or distaste- 
ful. Inthe same way Mary Stuart, a daughter of the Church, had 
to permit Archbishop Hamilton to be imprisoned for performing the 
services of the Church, King James fonnd this versatility impossible. 
As a Catholic he could not himself enjoy his religious privileges, 
‘and yet refuse these, and civil rights also, to his Oatholic gubjects. 
Oonsequently, with a total diaregard of law, and of the wishes of that 
sacred thing, the majority, he disloyally established general tolera- 
tion, for Dissenters as for Catholics. ‘This, I admit, was treason to 
his country. For James, as for Mary Stuart, only one honourable 
course was open: abdication. He did not take that course. He 
defied the majority and the law of the land. To Lord Churchill also. 
an honourable course was open: resignation of his offices. Again, 
he might have stood by his king, as Dundee did—Dundee, a Protestant 
as sound and as exemplary as Churchill Or, yet again, Churchill 
might have gone over openly to the Prince of Orange before his 
landing, as did many frank and therefore not dishonourable rebels. 

'. By taking any one of these three courses —resignstion, Dundee’s 
course, or open and instant abandonment of James—Churchill would 
have “kept the bird.in his bosom,” “ Deceit” would not have 
“shewn itself in his face” nor “ treachery in his heart.” But with 
all submission to his moerapie Churchill did not “keep the bird 
in his bosom.” 

I do not;lay stress on Ton Ayleabury’s story of a yet blacker pre- 
meditated treachery: the seizure of James at Warminster, and his 
betrayal to William, But the honest privates of the Blues and 
Royal Dragoons who declined to desert with Lord Cornbury, and 

- galloped back to the king, behaved like honourable gentlemen. 
> Churchill did not: he accepted high command under James, and left 
him at the last moment. It was a piece of black perfidy ; treachery 
` was in his heart, says Lord Wolseley, and deceit in his face. “AN 

were guilty of treachery and the baseat deceit” (iL 81), adds Lord 

Wolseley. ‘He declares that Macaulay draws “a manifestly unfair. ' 
distinction between Churchill and the other conspirators” (loc. cw.) 
Then, if there is no distinction, if all were “ guilty of treachery and 
‘the baseet deceit,” so.was Churchill. “We must be painfully im- 

i pressed with Ohurchill’s ingratitude and heartlesaness. His conduct 
was in the highest degree treacherous and deceitfal. . . To hold 
‘daily converse with the man whom they were seeking to destroy, ` 
and to act towards him as if they were still his faithful servante, 
implies a depth of baseneas and treachery which is all but diabolical ” 
(ii. 82). Nobody can speak more franRly and fairly than Lord 

` Wolseley. But it has been shown that he speaks with two voices. 
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As aman of honour and a soldier he condemns Churchill; as a bio- 
grapher he talks of “an upright course.” ' 

The explanation of these inconsistencies is perfectly clear. Lord 
Wolseley has a natural and laudable feeling of loyalty towards a great 
Englishman, a great soldier, a man of infinite charm, “a true lover ” 
like Sir Lancelot, and an undeniably sound Protestant. He detests 
the mean malice of Swift and of the hypocritical blackmailer, Pope. 
Therefore he struggles against his no lees natural ‘abhorrence of 
Churchill’s really undeniable and undenied treachery: that of Iscariot 
is an obvious historical parallel. Being a soldier, and by no means a 
casuist, Lord Wolseley, at moments, allows his loyalty to his hero to 
gain & seeming superiority over his instinctive faith in honour. It 
is only a seeming superiority, for we very easily discern the voice of 
the man from the voice of the biographer. Marlborough betrayed 
James in the interests of Protestantism. But there is something 
higher than Protestantism. His conduct, so neatly timed, made the 
necessary Revolution bloodless—south of Killiecrankie, and Dunkeld, 
and the Bass. But to “do efil that good may come” is a doctrine 
commonly attributed by Protestants to-the Jesuits. Archdeacon Coxe 
writes: “If we review the conduct and -declarations of Lord 
Ohurchill we shall need no argument to be convinced that a sense of 
patriotism and religion outweighed in his mind the obligations of 
gratitude and interest.” The Archdeacon is a more accomplished 
casuist than the General. He never qualifies his defence of his patron’s 
ancestor. Lord Wolseley qualifies it to the extreme extent of calling 
Marlborough’s behaviour “almost diabolical.” Nobody is in any 
danger of being misled by Lord Wolseley. It is easy to see what is 
his natural and unbiassed judgment. l 

It is just as easy to see where his sentiment of loyalty to his hero 
comes forward in another compartment, as it were, of his work. 
Thanks to unparallelled treachery, James was “ walked out of his 
kingdom,” as Lord Aylesbury says, almost without a blow’ being 
struck south of Tweed. Had Churchill “instantly quitted his 
service” when he saw James's intentions, or had he gone over to 
Holland, or had he joined Dundee, many a blow would have been 
struck, and the end no man can guess. ‘The results might have been 
unhappy for England, because no promises given by James to 
“heretics” were worth a brass bodle. But the fortunate results of 
his treason do not exculpate Churchill ; his loyalty to Protestantism 
does not exculpate him; his personal reasons for “ hedging” do not 
exculpate him. He was less base than Sunderland, perhaps leas base 
than the perfidious Prince of Orange. But, like most of his side, and 
like too many of his opponents, he acted the part of a cool, deliberate 
traitor; in fact, his conduct was “almost” (or quite) ‘ diabolical.” 

If Lord Wolseley attempts, with meritorious lack of success, to 
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defend Marlborough’s first great treason, at all events about his 
second treason he speaks with a candour not common in biographers, 
After his admirable campaign in Ireland, Ohurchill was not rewarded 
to the full measure of his deserts. He therefore, in January 1690-91, 
entered into correspondence with James ab St. Germain. “‘ His object 
was merely to hedge” (ii. 227). He had overlaid his book on 
William, and he hedged with great enthusiasm. He “ supplied secret 
information acceasible only to William’s Privy Oouncillors,” and gave 
“ what purported to be full details of William’s naval and military 
plans.” Probably the information was never so full as it purported 
to be. This was certainly, I think, the case in the affair of Brest. 
Lord Wolseley makes this point; and Mr. Paget had made it before 
in his “ Paradoxes and Puzzles.” Ohurchill painted himself blacker 
than he was, His Jacobite professions were “dishonest,” doubly 
dishonest. He betrayed Wiliam to James, and tried, to betray 
James, even while he was betraying William. He secured from 
James “the pardon which he had so basely plotted for” (ti. 280). 
I make no doubt that, had the King come to his own again, he would 
have betrayed the traitor, and that Ohurochill’s head would have 
followed Gillespic Grumach’s. Churchill confessed “his villainies to 
the best of kings.” Habemus confitentem reum! He was “ready 
with joy to abandon wife, children, and country to regain and preserve 
James's esteem.” This, says Lord Wolseley, “ was all lip-work. 4 
Of course it was; Churchill dyed and re-dyed and dipped again his 
_ honour in the secthing vat of trebly polluted treason. “Stupid as 
James was, he saw clearly through these proceedings,” which, there- - 
' fore, had not even the merit of cleverness. 

About all this the Duke of Wellington said “It was no more than 
many men did in France during Napoleon's reign.” Such, it seems, 
are the moral consequences of usurpation. As to Marlborough’s 
behaviour it may, fairly- enough, be paid that “they all did it” But 
those people who did it again and again can hardly be credited with 
very pure patriotism in their initial offence. Lord Wolseley very 
frankly admits that, having once abandoned his king, “ neither 
William nor the State ever replaced in Marlborough’s soul the idol ‘of 
loyalty.” On'this point, then, there is no more to be said. Marl- 
borough, after his first treason, was incapable of loyalty to king or 
country. ‘It is sad to think, and still more sad to write, this of one 
of our very greatest Englishmen ” (ii, 308). However, Lord Wolseley 
does write it: he vanquishes the luess Boswelliana, which had 
exercised some dominion over him. As to Brest, “the casuist may 
‘seek to extenuate Marlborough’s condtot, but it cannot be forgotten 
that the great man for whom England built Blenheim Palace did 
intrigue with his country’s enenties. : : . In Marlborough’s treagon 
~ there was no sincerity, for it had ite origin in an an ignoble and unworthy 
regard for personal safety. a os 
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All this is terribly sad; we desire our heroes to be as pure as 
Washington, or Wellington, or Viscount Dundee. To the literary 
person, who is worthless in the world of action, Marlborough’s conduct 
seems insufferable, But the literary person undergoes none of Marl- 
borough’s temptations, while he has sins enough to make him chary 
of throwing stones. The best way is the shortest. Leb us grant that 
Marlborough, in spite of his protestations to James, would not have 
turned -his back on his creed, or on his wife. And for the reat, his 
conduct can only be apologised for; it cannot be defended. 

The weak point, as far as a mere literary reviewer can observe, the 
ouly weak point in Lord Wolseley’s book is his velléttés of defence for 
Marlborough’s original treason. Jt can neither be excused by its 
sucoess nor by its motives, whether personal, patriotic, or Protestant, 
still less by the great prevalence of treachery. There were examples 
enough both of open and early adhesion to William and of stainless 
loyalty to an unfortunate and alas! unworthy prince. Better and 
. more desirable is the tomb in the Kirk of Old Deer than all the 
luxury of Blenheim. l 

As to Marlborough’s private life, we have to admire the gracious- 
ness of his manner, the excellence of his temper, his unfaltering, his 
life-long, his touching and beautiful devotion to “ that bold rampe,” 
his lovely termagant of a wife. ‘To the wounded and destitute he 
was ever a friend, and he proved the kindness of his nature by a 
compassionate sympathy for his prisoners.”. After the Revolution he 
interceded for, protected, and befriended Lord Balcarres, who in 
Scotland was James’s chief authority in civil, as Dundee was in 
military, affairs. He was, indeed, “no saint”; unlike Dundee, who 
“ hated to spend his time on wine and women,” as a Covenanting 
historian remarks. But Churchill’s early inconséquences do not seem 
to have harmed ladies who had any character to lose or any virtue to 
corrupt. The famous anecdote of his taking money from the Duchess 
of Cleveland did not damn him then as the prostitution of marrying 
old women for money damns young men now. ‘“ Other times, other 
manners.” 

“ What Porthos did and Aramis approved, 
Cannot be wrong,” 
or, while d'Artagnan was still Oaptain of the Mousquetaires, ‘cannot 
have seemed so infamous as like offences seem now. Lord Wolseley 
is rather severe on Thackeray’s view of Marlborough. But is it 
Thackeray's view? It is Colonel Henry Hsmond’s view, and Esmond 
was in the opposite camp; he was Webbe’s man. Marlborough was 
meanly avaricious, Lord Wolseley admita with his usual frankness, and 
avarice, if a gentlemanly, is an unsympathetic vice. But he could be 
generous, and ‘he swindled np one.” In a military way, he was 
deeply religious, and prayed as fervently before a battle as Oromwell 
or Jeanne d'Arc. Probably he had none of the mystic inspirations 
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with which both these great leaders of men believed themselves to be 
favoured. 

On the whole, Lord Wolseley’s summary of Marlborough’s character 
leaves him much where Bolingbroke left him. ‘‘ He was so great a 
man I have entirely forgotten all his failings.” They were almost as 
common as human nature; his genius and his charm were his own. 

I have tried to show what I consider to be the fault in Lord 
Wolseley’s treatment of hia topic; a fault which may produce irrita- 
tion, but not ennui: Indeed, the book is notably “ readable”; and 
in his affectionate study of -minutis—his sketches of Marlborough’s 
early home, the landscape, “the groaning chair,” of his boyish studies 
of Vegetius, of his love affairs, and in all his wandermgs—the 
author carries us with him. The spirited description of the “ delight — 
of battle,” and of Churchill’s early distinction in the siege where 
the unhappy Monmonth played the man, reminds us of that great 
deed done by the Mousquetaires in their hot youth. Every one can 
see, as he reads, the fight at Sedgemoor, which is so capitally described 
also by Mr. Conan Doyle in his “Micah Olark.” The mere civilian is 
enabled to appreciate that early example of Marlborough’s military 
genius given ‘at the taking of Kinsale and all through hia Irish 
‘campaign. As to Sedgemoor, a sentimentalist may remark that, if 
James was brutally cruel after the fight, his conduct was copied, with 
Chinese fidelity, by Cumberland and the English Government after 
Culloden. If King James is unforgiven in the West of England, so - 
is King George north of the Highland line. 

Lord: Wolseley is extremely hard on Charles IE. and his coarse 
wit when he cried, “ St. George for England.” The remark would | 
to nobody have seemed coarse at the time, Again (i. 266), “To 
please his brother; Charles had banished Monmouth.” Monmouth 
was really banished, first for his share in the Whig plot, next for his 
pertinacions demand to have his confession returned to him, after 
Charles had pardoned him. “Tell James to go to hell,” said Charles, 
whom Lord Aylesbury had never geen so much moved. In volume ii. 
p. 401, there is one of these slips of the pan which beset all authors; 
and on one page the seventeenth century is called both the “ seven- 
teenth” and the “sixteenth” century. One might wish that more 
‘had been said, if there was anything interesting to say, about 
Churchill’s experiences when he was with the Duke of York in Scot- 
land. But perkaps no more is known than Lord Wolseley gives us 
in the extracts from the letters to Ohurchill’s wife. For minuteness 
of local research, the book is very remarkable and valuable, With the 
one defect noted, which is certainly cancelled by the explicitness 
displayed on neighbouring pages, the historical treatment is quite free. 
from partisanship. If Lord Wolseley does not love the Stuarta, he 
is entirely free from Macaulay's engouement for the great, the heroic, — 
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but the perfidious and unamiable Prince of Orange. “Even in àa 
' palace life may be lived well,” by a Marcus Aurelius, but hardly, it 
seems, by even the most distinguished of later men. It is needless 
to say that the work has a healthy tone of patriotism, and that Lord 
Wolseley catches all opportunities of preaching the duty of self- 
sacrifice in the interest of national defence. England has often been 
served by the “ Protestant wind,” as when the Armada came, and 
when Prinoe Oharles’s force was driven shattered back into harbour. 
Protestant winds and patriotic winds-are never again likely to be of 
so much service, The lesson falls on deaf ears, perhaps, but the 
lesson must be preached, These two volumes:are, of course, only a 
prelude to’ the late years of Marlborough’s military glory. Perhaps, 
as life is short, we might have wished that Lord Wolseley had given 
less of his valuable time to the years of comparative obscurity and of 
preparation, But he has set himself resolutely to a great task, and, 
however long the early volumes are, so far as their interest goes, one 
does not wish them shorter. Yet one does wish that Lord Wolseley 
had not called the Duke of Berwick “a traitor.” That saddle should 
go on the other horse. 

ANDREW LANG, 


t 


THE GOTHENBURG SYSTEM IN NORWAY 
AND ITS APPLICATION TO ENGLAND. 


Bishop of Chester’s scheme for carrying out in England the 
leading principles of what is known as the Gothenburg system 
for Temperance reform, has. not received the attention and adherence 
which it deserves. One main reason for this is the amcunt of error 
and misconception which prevails in England as to the exact aims. 
and results of the system in Norway, and it is my purpose to point 
out where the misconceptions lie and by what mutually opposing 
forces they are fostered. I claim for the Gothenburg system in 
Norway and Sweden that it has practically proved itself a fit object 
for the terror of the licensed victualler, but not for the opposition of 
the practical social reformer. I hope to prove even to the extreme - 
prohibitionist that the Gothenburg system, if not a final solution, is 
at all events a necessary or advantageous process in the gradual 
extinction of drunkenness. At present the licensed viotuallers and © 
the prohibitionists are in,monstrous alliance against a system which, 
. in the course of only a few years, has wiped out in Scandinavia a 
large proportion of the crime, disease, poverty, and domestic misery— - 
the hydra-headed pet of the licensed victualler, which the prohibitionist 
is determined to kill, The Gothenburg system is an application ofa 
benevolent socialiam to the conduct of the liquor traffic in the public- 
house, and the introduction of a form ‘of “ high license.” 

Licenses for the sale of spirits are granted in Norway for five 
years, and for other intoxicating liquors for one year. The quinquennial 
license pays ite equal share of a duty on tHe eatimated probable con- 
sumption of spirits in a certain district, re-assessed yearly. The 
annual license for the gale.of other intoxicants is a fixed annual tax. 
The licensing authority is an elective communal body, empowered to 
prohibit, restrict, or regulate the traffic in any way conformable to 
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the wish of the electorate. It does by indirect vote what it is sought 
to do in England by the Local Veto Bill, but without the disadvan- 
tages of that Bill; for it can restrict the number of the houses and 
control their internal management. It is by these popularly consti- 
tuted bodies that the Gothenburg system has been put in force. It 
is based on the knowledge that public-honses, with their incessant 
monetary temptations, are far more justly described as the seed-beds 
and forcing-houses of intemperance, with all ite resulting evils, than 
what may be ealled the bottle-trade. It is not contended that the 
direct benefits of the system can be extended to any but the working 
and lower middle classes. Imagination has not ventured inside the 
doors of clubs and private houses. A fulorum must be found in the 
sobriety of the self-respecting and powerful working class, whence to 
attack the immoral self-indulgence of the wealthy. 

The Gothenburg system is worked by voluntary companies which 
hold these quinguennial licenses, in order to supply mnadulterated 
liquor in quantities so limited that a customer cannot spend more than 
from 1jd. to 24d. upon from one to two glasses of spirite at one visit. , 
Absolutely no credit is given. 

No loitering, gambling, or trading is permitted in a public-house, 
nor rowdyism, nor coarse language. None but sober persons are 
supplied with liquor; no women are employed in the public-houses, 
and children are not permitted in them under any pretext. Strict 
Sunday closing is the invariable rule. A detail more difficult to adopt 
in Hngland is that notoriously intemperate persons have a particular 
house assigned to them, and are served at no other; and the Scan- 
dinavian experience is that people of this class are already visibly dying 
out, while their places are not being filled by the younger generation 
trained under the system. Women, too, are now almost unknown as 
customers. 

The shareholders in these companies are invariably local residents, 
their shares being worth #5 10s., £11, or £22 in different places, and 
bearing the same moderate interest as the State pays on its internal 
loans. They have no further financial interest; for any profits are 
appropriated in support of local, charitable, philanthtonic, or cultural 
public objects. Some companies restrict the shareholders to one share 
each, others to a maximum of three shares, while others place ‘their 
restriction, not on the number of shares held, but on votes in respect 
of shares. ‘The average value held by each shareholder throughout 
Norway does not exceed £15, and the maximum amount is £275, 
Shares are kept below premium by the moderate interest and the 
limited time of license. The company may reconstitute itself for 
another licensing term, and may hold a reserve fund of profits equal 
to’ the subscribed capital, with which to redeem the shares of retiring 
shareholders at par for reissue to new shareholders, The maoni- 
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cipelities cannot acquire shares. There are usnally from three to five 
directors, who are assisted by a council of management, all being / 
honorary officers, and not necessarily shareholders. Two companies 
` ate exceptional and pay for this work. ; 

The council: of management are elected partially by the ahare- 
holders, partially by the municipal council, which supervises the 
entire business and guarantees the bona fides of annual reportas issued 
gratis to the public. Any philanthropic, charitable, educational, or 
other non-rate-supported institution can apply for a share of the profit, 
with a fair chance of success, subject to the approval of the local '* 
magistracy and municipal council and the Crown. The profita cannot 
be -applied to relieve the ratepayers of the locality from any statutory 
burden. 

The actual management of each public-house is in the hands of. 
officers nominated by the directors, approved by the local magistracy 
and municipal council, and invested with the. authority and made 
liable to the responsibility of police officers in the house under their ° 
charge. They are, of course, not allowed to have any pecuniary 
interest in the result of the trading, but are picked men who receive 
a liberal fixed salary. Their instructions are to treat the customers 
with firmness and courtesy, and they have operated to make thé 
houses which sre under this system thoroughly respectable, orderly 
places, and in some cases to develop them into really first-class 
restaurants, attractive to the propertied classes. The informing spirit | 
is that of disinterested persons, acting as public servanta, under the 
supervision of the local public authorities, and obtaining 800668, through 
the well-ordered supply of daily wante, to the classes most in need of 
- help, and yet most difficult of access. 
` The Gothenburg system has not yet been completely applied 
throughout Scandinavia. Earlier legislation had created a number of 
vested life interests in unlicensed liquor dealers, and though legiala- 
tive facilities now permit of ‘expropriation and compensation, this is 
necessarily a matter of time. Of the quinquennial spirit licenses 
and vested life interests in the spirit trade, all have now ‘béen: 
absorbed by the companies in forty-nine‘towns in Norway, that being 
the form of the trade most destructive to the working classes, Two 
towns remain, one of which is Christiania, where twenty-seven vested . 
life interests in the spirit trade still exist. Altogether fifty-four. 
towns in, Norway have communal licensing authorities, of which 
fifty-one have adopted the Gothenburg system. The three other 
towns are too small for the application of the system on a self- 
supporting basis. The vested life intereste in the wine and beer 
trade are of course far more numerous than those in the spirit trade, 
and as the communities would have to provide the compensation, they 
hesitate to exercise their expropriating rights, preferring to await the 
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extinguishing operations of Nature, while the Gothenburg companies 
hesitate to move at all in the matter until they can obtain control of 
the whole trade free of legal competition. 

Christiania has just proposed to take this fiscal step, if for six years 
its local Gothenburg system association will appropriate #2550 per 
annum out of profits towards paying the compensation. 

In this example lies the germ of hope of solving the drink problem 
for England, if a somewhat modified system were there adopted. It 
would require little financial ability to set off prospective profits 
against compensation. It is true that the problems presented by 
the congested populations of Great Britain and the sparsely-scattered 
inhabitants of the Scandinavian peninsula differ very greatly. But 
the advantage is rather on the side of England in some respects, so 
far as profit-earning goes; for while the Scandinavian working man, 
relinquishing his drinking habits, has less leisure from his work to 
spend at the public-house, may perhaps be said to enjoy a lower 
scale of wages, and has to a large degree the supreme home attraction 
of owning his own house, and so ceases to be a profitable customer to 
the system, it must be long before the Hnglish working classes will 
cease to be the necessary customers of such public-houses as the 
Gothenburg system might create. Ño that while Scandinavia will 
‘financially profit less and less by the Gothenburg system, the schemes 
which are everywhere seething in the public mind in England would 
probably, notwithstanding the growing sobriety of the people, provide 
a constant profit to pay compensations and then to support beneficial 
public institutions. 

At present the licensed victuallers’ trade has to pay interest on 
capital and to support in luxury a large mass of people. The same 
amount of capital in the hands of companies, restricted as to the per- 
centage they draw and freed from competition, would yield vast 
revenues for the improvement of the neighbourhoods.“ In fact, the 
English licensed victuallers’ claim, as against this or any other similar 
acheme, is really a cry for protection from the competition of persons 
willing to conduct public-houses without personal profit and also from 
free competition for licenses. Beneath this claim lies the argument 
that trade legislation ought not to be amended without the consent of 
existing traders; as if one should say that no reduction in customs 
duties is permissible without compensation to the holders of stocks 
imported under pre-existing duties. In Norway it was held—as has 
been established by an English decision—that no vested right arises 
from a periodically renewable license; but that the very object of 
such a license is to prevent the accretion of permanent righta’ and 


* The financial results in Norway are detafled further on, and conld scarcely be more 
enticing wert they, instead of solid fact, the promises of the prospectus of some bubble 
company. i 
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to reserve the freedom of the people to legislate in the public interest. 
It might be necessary in England too, owing to the vastness of the 
problem, to begin by acquiring one class of licenses first, and proceed- 
ing, a8 was done in Norway, with rapid steps to further extensions of 
the system ; but it would not be true in England, any more than it 
has bean true of Norway, that such a rational mode of procedure could 
justly lay the country open to the reproach of considering wine and 
beer -tp be temperance drinks. 

The question arises whether this system is preferable to Prohibition, 
either in its American form or in aform familiar to England as the 
Direct Veto. On this point the experiance of Scandinavia is instructive. 
Sweden and Norway used to be, with one exception, the most drunken 
countries in Emrope. Prohibition has bean tried here and there, some- 
times by refusal of a royal warrant to retail spirita in places’too small 


to have a local licensing authority, and once in a small town where it. 


was hoped that the Gothenburg system had in sixteen years prepared 
the inhabitants for Prohibition. At the end of two years it was found 
better to return to the Gothenburg system, for the consumption of 
spirits in the district had risen 25 per cent. Another town has this year 
closed its public-houses but retained its bottle-shops under the control 
. of the Gothenburg system, and so is trying a fresh experiment. There 
is, however, not a single instance either in Sweden or Norway of any 
town abandoning .the Gothenburg system after it had once adopted 
it, or permanently preferring Prohibition. . At the time it was 
introduced into Norway two abstinence societies existed with about 
8000 adherents. They have since ‘amalgamated, and the “ Norwegian 
Temperance Society ” has 898 branches. Two Good Templar Lodges 
and a Blue Ribbon Society have also many branches. In 1892 the 
‘members of abstinence societies in Norway numbered about 120,000, 
chiefly young men and women of the working and lower idale 
classea, about 65 per oent. of them being women and children. The ' 
influence of these societies on the statistics of consumption would 
appear to'be rather a question of the future, for reform still has to 
struggle with the inveterate habits of the older generation. 

The Gothenburg system had been at work in Norway for eleven 
years before the abstinence societies developed any noteworthy activity, 
and in that time had reduced the consumption of spirits from 
12,268,000 to 6,857,000 litres, and although the activity of the 
abstinence societies, as measured by their’ statistics, was in 1892 
quite three times as great as in 1888, the oscillations in consumption of 
spirits during those years do not reflect any corresponding inflnence due 
to the temperance societies, but they do reflect vary distinctly the effect 
of the control on consumption exercised by the Gothenburg system. 

The following table shows the relation of the consumption of 
spirits in Norway to the Gothenburg system : 
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Percentage of the entire Consumption of 

Norwogian t trade in spirits per head 

the hands of the control- . ofthe population. 
Year. ling socleties Litres, 
1876 — aana SB un 6°77 
I8S77 asas IEB + uns 6:03 — 
18783 ices yo ay anie £55 — 
MOTD eek ae 8°28 — 
1880 sa aes REOS Na 3°90 + 
1881 Tees BO1+ oo... 8°02 — 
T88% | wise 200- seins 8:76 + 
188 hace B4-24 eee 8-82 — 
1884 mus BEI ee. — 842+ 
1885. iw Bles akie 3°52 + 
8860 “avewhs Aled t+ ae 8°10 — 
1887 ees - SB24+ ae. 2°85 — 
1688 °° “sts BYE ea 8:05 + 
TOSB bees 408+ ee. 3°20 + 
1890 was 491+  — ...... B12 — 
WSL hae AB9- a 8-66 + 
1892 aca BLS + ae 8-19 — 


The signs plus and minus denote rise or fall from the preceding 
year. We see from that table that the more the spirit trade passed 
under the control of the Gothenburg system the smaller did the 
per capita consumption of spirits become, and we also observe that the 
oscillations from year to year reflect each other in the respec- 
tive columns. When the .percentage of trade done under the con- 
trol of the system rose, the per capita consumption fell, and vices 
versd. The table shows clearly, I think, how great the effect of 
the Gothenburg system of control in reducing per capita consump- 
tion of spirits has been, and how little is due to any concurrent 
influences. 

Effect of Reduction in Number of Public-houses.—lIt is a very general 
belief in England that the reduction of public-houses and of the 
hours of sale are the most potent factors of the Gothenburg system ; 
but Norwegian experience does not support that belief. It has been 
found that the traffic simply concentrates iteelf in the remaining 
public-houses within the curtailed hours, and that the reduction in 
consumption due to those two factors is very small 

The following table gives the experience on this point of the first 
company established in Norway under the Gothenburg system. It 
started on January 1, 1872: 


Hours Consumption 

Year. Population,  Namber , open Bales. per had of 
a dar. population. 

Litres. Litres. 

{1871 ... 11,450 B 14 -» 46,000 ... 4°02 
1872 ... 11,600 4 14 .- £1,876 1... 8:57 
1876 ... 11,820 8 94 ... 32,887 .. P74 
1890 12,590 3 H... 14,050 ... F11 
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‘ We observe from that table that a reduction of 50 percent. in the 
number of public-houses, combined with the effect of the first year of 
control under the system, which always, of course, produces the most 
visible resulta, reduced the per capita consumption by about 11 per 
cent. only between: 1871 and 1872. We next observe that a 
farther reduction in 1876 of 25 per cent. in the number of public- 
houses, and of 82 per cant. in the hours of sale, combmed: with the 
control exercised by the system during the four intervening years, 
was accompanied by a reduction of about -24 per cent. in the per 
capita consumption. We observe, finally, that the control of the 
Gothenburg system, working under unaltered conditions as to number 
of houses and hours of sale, effected between 1876 and 1890 a 
reduction of about-60 per cent in the per captta consumption, That 
reduction was, with slight oscillations, progressive, and gives us 
about 4% per cent. per annum, for the period, as the effect -of exclu- 
sive- contro] under the Gothenburg system. But the result of its 
introduction into any town is Invariably at least twice as great in the 
first year as in later ones. We are, therefore, justified in sssuming 
, that in the first year it was at least 84 per cent., which leaves only 
‘24 per cent. reduction in consumption as the effect of closing 50- per 
‘cent. of the public-houses. Again, in 1876-the effect of the control, 
‘gasuming it‘at that period-to be only 43 per cent. per annum;:may 
“be estimated for the period 1872-1876 at 18 per cent, which only 
‘leaves 6 per cent. ss the effect of a reduction of 25 per-ocent.- in the 
“number of -publico-honses, ‘and'82 per cent: -curtailment of hours- of 

dale. -A bit of fact like this is worth a bushel of theory. «©. «= ° 

~“ The Gothenburg system has the advantage of being very capable 
‘of modification to suit local’ conditions without infidelity to'its prir- 

ciples. .This has been proved by the changes made from the formb 
successful in Sweden to those suitable for its introduction into 
‘Norway, Finland, and Switzerland. The modifications necessary for- 

‘England would ‘doubtless be important. Indeed, its very existence.: 
“is inconceivable without a redonstruction:of the licensing system, and: 

‘a shifting of the licensing authority, and it has already been hinted’ 

~ that I agree with the Bishop of Ohester ‘that constructive elements. 

would in England be called for wipe ‘are- not neccesary: in ‘less. 
crowded populations. 

“~ A misapprehension existe in England as to the comparative, per- 
centages of arrests for drunkenness in Norway and in Englartd.-- ‘Fo 

‘say that in Norway they are 44°8 per 1000 as against 5'7 in England 
is hopelessly misleading. The Gothenburg system in Norway is. 
effectively applied to spirita only, while arrests for drunkenness 
might, theoretically, be due solely to other intoxicating liquors not 
hi me nny ' As a matter of fact, more than half of the cases 
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of Norwegian drunkenness are due to beer, and it is even more 
important to note that while in Engiand arresta are for ~ being 
“drank and disorderly,” in Norway any person in a visible state of 
intoxication in a public place is liable to arrest and fine; and the 
public conscience is being so educated, that not long since an arrest 
and fine were upheld on appeal in a case where a man had been 
drank while on his own premises, but visible from the street. If 
the police bye-laws were as rigorous in England I am afraid it would 
make no little difference in the English statistics. 

In Obristiania, with ita twenty-seven surviving life interests, the 
ratio of arresta for drunkenness in 1892 was 74 per 1000 inhabitants. 
In Bergen, where no sach privileges exist, it was in the same year only 
12 per 1000, although Bergen is the centre and emporium of a 
province with 225,000 inhabitants, of the immense fisheries of Western 
Norway, of the vast summer traffic, and of a large foreign sea ‘trade. 
The Bergen police statistics show quite clearly that, a very large 
majority of those arrested are non-residents, the römdent dronkards 
being chiefly men of the generation preceding the introduction of 
the Gothenburg system.into Bergen. The inebriate class has been 
diminished by one half in the last seven years. 

Another complete misapprehension of Norwegian conditions is sik 
current. It is that pauperism is twice as great in Norway: as in 
England. As a matter of fact it is leas than half what.it is in 
England and Wales, and not nearly so intense in degree. The Poor 
Lawes, their administration, and the principles on which the statistiog 
of the diferent countries are compiled, are so. entirely different that 
correct comparison can only be made on the one point of expenditure 
per head of population. This has ‘been in Norway, during the twenty 
years following the introdaction of the Gothenburg system 3s. 4d. per 

head of popalation, or just about one-half -of what it is in England 
and Wales. 

To the credit of Norway must also be placed the facts that her 
paupers are more immediately and humanely aided than the English ; 
that there are no poorhouse or labour tests ; no separation of husbands 
‘and wives;.no deprivation of comforta; no obstacles in the way of 
-effective help, and less social stigma attached to pauperiam. Deaths 
from preventible neglect, privation, or starvation are unknown. ‘The 
Poor Law gives aid to the poor to prevent their becoming paupers— 
commonly by paying rent. Such help given half-yearly to the same 
person is entered in the statistical returns as two persons assisted. A 
pauper with a wife and eight young children dependent on, him 
appears in Norwegian statistics ss one primary and nine secondary 
paupers. But if the children are placed ont in refages or asylums 
the family appears as nine primary and.one secondary pauper. In- 
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vestigation proves that not only the expenditure per head of population, 
but the number per cent. of actual paupers is much lees than in the 
United Kingdom. 

As to the moral fruits of the system in Norway there is practically 
unanimity of opinion among leading men. I possess written expressions 
of opinion from one ex-Home Minister, one Lord-Lientenant, two 
presidenta of municipal councils, the president of the senior chamber 
of the Storthing, three managing directors of leading banks, the 
American Consul-General, and five American consuls and vice-consuls, 
one French and one German Consul, and twenty-seven British vice- 
consuls; five burgomastersa, three editors of leading Liberal and 
Conservative newspapers, the senior physician of a principal public 
hospital; two bishops, a dean, six vicars of urban parishes; five 
members of the Storthing, two sheriffs or stipendiary magistrates, 
twenty-five chief magistrates, thirty-six superintendents of police, the 
President of the Bourse in a principal town, the manager of s local 
pawnbroking establishment, one inspector of the poor, and twenty- 
three British subjects residing in Norway. 


My own observations, during a residence of thirty-five years in 


Norway, and opinions drawn from published and unpublished official 
documents confirm the opinions of these gentlemen and testify to the 
following facta’ Crime and pauperiam have been considerably 
reduced, The police say that a very great improvement has taken 
place in domestic relations, notably in quarrelling betwaen husbands 
and wives; that workmen now go straight home and learn to know 
and love their families; social drinking among workmen and old 
drinking customs are almost extinguished ; the offence of picking the 
pocketa of drunken persons, formerly common, is now extinct ; arrests 
_ for drunkenness are much fewer, and most of them are due to 
consumption of liquors to which the system is not yet generally 
applied. ‘The police also report that the system has been the means 
of promoting greatly advanced ideas in regard to temperance in the 
rising generation; has reduced the number of confirmed drunkards 
in'a marked degree, while comparatively few persons of the outcast 
class now remain. <A great reduction in mental diseases due to in- 
temperance has taken place. In 1891, the latest year for which com- 
plete returns have ‘yet been prepared, there were, with a population of 
2,001,000 inhabitants, only four cases of delirium tremens, eight cases 
of chronic alcoholism, and sixty-three cases of mental disease in which 
intemperance was a predisposing or contributory but not the chief 
Cate. ` : 

It almost goes without saying that the financial have matched the 
moral results. In 1892, with a working capital of £35,617, the net 
_profita were 285,852, or.241 per cent. per annum profit upon capital. 
The working capital was equal to 1s. 63d, and the net profits were 
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3s. 94d. per head of the local urban populations. And these profits 
sould rise as vested interesta in’ the retail trade fall in and also as 
the annuities now paid as compensation terminate. In England 
compensation would take the form rather of purchase of promises, 
and would be a leas heavy item in proportion than in Norway and 
Sweden. But on the other hand there were in Scandinavia no 
“tied houses,” and the licensed victuallers were really forced out of 
the trade by the ‘powerful competition of the companies, who were 
able to convince the popular licensing authorities that licenses were 
best in their hands. It is true that in Sweden great political 
power lay in the hands of the licensed victuallera, and a bitter 
struggle preceded the victory of the Gothenburg system, a struggle 
known to fame as the ‘Brandy War,” waged under the leader- 
ship of the distiller known as the “ Brandy King”; and in Nor- 
way too the victuallers had considerable political power. But in 
neither country had the temperance party anything like the same 
forces arrayed against them asin England. Hence the value of 
-~ statistics showing the probability of great financial success under the 
Gothenburg system can scarcely be over-estimated. Godliness 
promises to be visibly profitable on a large scale. In Norway 
the system has been very advantageous to the abstinence party 
there, which has grown in political power and pushes on the 
successivo amendments of the system. One amendment in the 
direction of substituting direct for indirect veto was not finally 
introduced in the Storthing because it was unpopular, largely on the 
ground that it contained no provision to give women a yote in a 
‘matter so vital to their interests. The Storthing is likely to have 
submitted to it this year a Bill appropriating some portion of 
the profits of the companies to the relief of the national treasury. 
The abstinence party in Scandinavia, convinced by experience, are 
active promoters of the Gothenburg system, directors of the com- 
panies, and defenders of it against the attacks made in England 
and elsewhere. The President of the Swedish Temperance Society 
published recently a pamphlet in reply to the Secretary of the 
United Kingdom Alliance, and the temperance leader in Norway 
has refuted the misleading report issned by the English Foreign 
Office, his refutation being adopted by his Government and sent to 
the English Foreign Office. The Gothenburg system fails to cover 
the whole ground that must be under control before a nation is 
sober. It has not solved the problem of the bottle-trade; but it has 
begun to control that also. There are customers who buy liquor in 
bottles; and there are groups of people who combine to buy in that 
way. ‘The individnal buyers are largely of the more temperate and 
better-conditioned classes; but they or the groups may easily misuse 
their purchases at home. The check which the Gothenburg system 


THE ARMENIAN QUESTION. 
I.—IN RUSSIA. 


HE reality and the importance of the Armenian question are facts 

of which a careful study of the subject in the country itself 

has convinced me. The Power whose true interesta will most 
directly be promoted by a practical solution of this question is the 
Ottoman Empire. The Russian frontier is already within fifty miles 
of the Turkish fortress of Erzerum, which immediately commands the 
roads to the interior of Asia Minor and to the capital. The further 
advance of Russia will not only establish her as mistress of this 
position, but will extend her border beyond the spine of the Ararat 
system to the shores of the Lake of Van, where she will be situated at 
the head of the passes which lead towards Mosnl and Bagdad. It 
needs no long memory to recall the causes which were avowed by 
Russia as a Justification for her past aggression upon Turkish territory; 
nor is any large measure of foresight necessary to enable us to realise 
that an aggravated political situation in the provinces which adjoin 
her Asistio frontier may invite her intervention again. Those who 
are soquainted with the true state of these provinces will find it 
difficult to deny that there exists such a situation, or to affirm that it 
is occasioned by adventitious fermentation, and not by the action of 
deep-seated conditions in the life of the body itself, There is a party 
not only in Turkey, but also in this country, who desire to remain 
blind to theese issues; and it is not the least dangerous symptom of 
this tendency that those who encourage it find a sure avenue to favour 
at Constantinople which the more candid among Turkish officiala must 
forego. There are friends of Turkey in England who must deplore 
this tendency and the policy which it is calculated to promote. They 
know that the development under the rule of the Sultan, a rule which 
is usually mild, of the stronger and more hopeful races, who can best 
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preserve their individual existence while remaining his subjecta, can 
alone save his empire from decay. On the other hand, they are aware 
that the pursuit of a different policy will inevitably issue in the sequel 
of a further extension of Russian dominion in Asia, which they do 
not consider desirable whether on general or on patriotic grounds. 
England cannot afford to remain indifferent to a question which 
involves such contingencies as these. For what is the plain signifi- 
cance of an occupation by Russia of Armenia? It means no less than 
her complete supremacy in the nearer Hast, by which I mean the 
countries which extend between India and the Mediterranean. 
Throughout history the geographical position of the comtry has 
invested it with a special importance in the politics of this part of 
Asia. It was not to gain an Eastern conquest that the statesmen of 
the Roman Empire extended Roman influence to Armenia; and it was 
not to settle within her upland plains that the Seldjuks, and the 
Mongols, and the hordes of Tatars and Turks swept westwards across 
them from the steppes beyond the Caspian Sea. The strategical 
value of the country consists in its character as a land of passage and 
in the command which ita possession ensures of the roads to the south, 
to the west, and to the east. The Romans, who held Asia Minor and 
the fertile lowlands through which the Euphrates and Tigris flow, could 
ill afford, in spite of the comparative weakness of their Eastern rivals, 
to see others paramount there. In our times the arguments which 
have operated through history have become more momentous than 
before. In the first place, the principal and almost the only avenue 
which is followed by the commerce of Europe with northern Persia 
leads from Trebizond to the Persian border through the plains just 
south of the Russian frontier, which afford a natural passage from 
west to east. The value of this trade already amounts to about a 
million sterling a year, of which Great Britain controls more than one- 
half. The immediate effect of any addition to Russian territory in 
this region would be the extinction of this trade route, and it is for 
this reason that I mention it first. In the second place, the con- 
struction by Russia of the Georgian military road through the 
Caucasus has opened a new and direct passage between the north and 
the south, and, while the comparatively easy undertaking of an 
extension of the Tiflis railway to Kars is among the more pressing 
projects which are announced and abandoned every year, the connec- 
tion of Tiflis itself with the Russian railway system is scarcely likely, - 
. eyen in present circumstances, to be much longer delayed. The 
Caucasus, shorn of its terrors, no longer opposes an impassable barrier 
to the advance of the peoples of the north, and the fourth arm has 
been added to the ancient signpost which points from Armenia to the 
conquest of the adjacent lands. Policy must also counsel Russia to 
advance through this region to the south. Persia is more defenceless, 
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and it would be easy to march from the valley of the Araxes or from 
the fringe of Khorassan to the waters of the Persian Guif; but such 
a course would at once excite war with England, while the flank of 
Russia on the side of Turkey is now open to damaging atlack. The 
mere distance of Armenia from Indias, and the unfamiliarity of most 
_ Englishmen with anything that concerns it, are advantages which 
Russian statesmen are too wise to overlook; while, once in possession 
of the country, they are not only more secure on the west, but they 
command all the passes to the plaina of the Tigris which extend 
without tke intervention of any patural obstacle from Diarbekr to 
Syria on the one side and to the Persian arm of the Indian Ocean on 
the other. The following extract from a despatch by Sir Henry 
Layard, when ambassador in Constantinople at the time of the Russo- 
Turkish war, resumes the contemporary importance of the country in 
relation to the position of England in the Hast : 


“Should Ruasia desire to annex at this time any of the European pro- 
vinces of Turkey, European interests would probably be called into play, and 
she would be prevented from carrying out her intentions. .... But as 
regards the acquisition by her of territory in Asia Minor, the case is different. 
The interests of England would then be alone concerned. It would pro- 
bably signify little to the rest of Europe whether Russia retained Armenia 
or not. But England has to consider the effect of the annexation to Russia 
of this important province upon the British posseasions in India. Russia 
would than command the whole of Asia Minor and the great valley of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, which would inevitably fall into her hands in course 
of time. Persia, moreover, would be placed entirely at her mercy.” 


Here he mentions a suspicion that secret overtures had been made 
to Persia by Russia that the former should cede Ghilan and Mazan- 
deran, receiving in exchange the province of Bagdad with its Shiah 
shrines. 


“The pogseasion of the entire coast of the Caspian Sea and the direct road 
through a rich and well-inhabited country to Herat and Afghanistan, and 
ultimately to India, isa matter of vast political im ce to Russia... . 


The possession by Persia of the province of Bagdad would be, as far as 
England is concerned, its possession by Russia. It must not be forgotten 
that the possession of Armenia by Russia, as regards any designs she may 
have upon India, supposing her to entertain them, would be very different 
from that of any part of Turkestan or Central Asia. In Armenia and the 
north of Persia she would have a hardy and abundant population, affording 
her excellent materials for a large army ready at any time to advance upon 
our Indian frontier, and resting upon a convenient and sure base of opera- 
tions in direct communication, by the Caspian Sea and by Batoum, with tho 
heart of the Russian Empire,” t 
The arguments which have been urged for and against the suppo- 
sition that Russia has designs upon India have, I confeas, in judging 
her future and our own, seemed to me to be of secondary importance. 
Nations, like individuala, need not consciously make plans; they go 
* Boe Sir H. Layard’s despatch dated May 80, 1877. i 
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on and they fulfil. What is the issue? To the west of our Indian 
Empire a long succession of countries and peoples extends to the 
Mediterranean and to the threshold of Europe. Thé historical pro- 
sperity of this part of Asia, and the wealth of its natural reaources, 
contrast with the squalor of ita present condition and the state of 
desolation to which it has declined. From the west the tide is. 
recoiling upon it, and again the pulse of life throbs. But the 
infirmity of all-its better elementa renders it incapable of resistance. 
to any organised: force from whatever quarter it may come, The 
plain policy.of England—a. policy which she has recognised, but failed 
to enforce—is, while abstaining from any direct intervention both in 
Turkey and in Persia, to work for the strengthening of .whatever: 
elements of stability either empire may be found to contain. If she 
bhrinks from this task the preponderance of Russia is only a matter 
of time. ’ To succeed in our efforts towards renovation and construc- 
tion we must convince both Turkey and Persia of the sincerity of our 
intentions and of the strength of our will, and, above all, we must. 
concentrate ourselves upon particular problems, and not be disheartened 
and disgusted if we fail to solve all at once. 

Such's problem is this Armenian question. It has been very 
imperfectly understood. Those who have even a superficial acquaint- 
ance with it would probably: be unable to narrow the issues further - 
than to explain that it was a question of Turkish misgovernment in ” 
Amis Minor and the outcome of-a general system of oppression and ` 
persecution of the , Christians by their Mohammedan rulers, the 
Turks. To such it is replied by the adherents of the Turkish policy: 
that the Government of the Sultan is actuated by motives of the 
broadest tolerance, and that, although undoubtedly it is susceptible of 
improvement, still the evils of which the Armenians complain are 
shared by the Mohammedan population as well as by the Ohristians 
of different race who inhabit the same provinces in which the agita- 
tion exists without joining in or otherwise abetting it. There is the 
usual grain of truth in both these statementa which is just 
sufficient to make either mislead us, Yet the same vagueness of 
isane which is displayed by such lay views as these has unfortunately 
attended the whole treatment of the question at the hands of those 
who might have done much to resolve it. What has been ita history ? 
The Armenians first, I believe, brought their cause officially before 
Europe at the Congress of Berlin in 1878. They came foward with a 
proposal for the constitution of an autonomous province; but they do 
not seem to have possessed any élear conception pf the practical diffi- 
culties which would have to be encountered by any such administrative 
scheme,* A clause was inserted in the Berlin Treaty, which, if it 


+ The Armenian Taaak to tho: Hedin Congress presented a memoir to the 
European plentpotentiarles in whioh they set f thelr cause. Iè is published by 
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means anything, must be taken as a hint to the Armenians to go 
home and prove their case.~ Immediately after the Berlin Treaty 
England, acting under the Cyprus Convention, despatched a number of 
able consular officers over the whole of Asia Minor with instructions 
to report upon the general condition of the country and upon the 
measures of reform, extending over the whole field of Turkish 
administration, which it would be necessary to recommend. In the 
case of the Armenians in particular our ambassador obtained the sig- 
nature of his colleagues to his representations and acted under the 
Treaty of Berlin. It must be confessed that he was very indifferently 
served by the Armenians themselves, for whom he was working: 
they supplied him with misleading statistics and seem never to have 
inspired him with any real confidence as to the soundness of their 
cause.t As a consequence, no definite plan was placed before the 
Porte, and, what is more important, no definite policy seems ever to 
have been brought to the mind of our ambassador or of his colleagues 
representing the signatory Powers. The activity of England in Asia 


De la Jonquière in his “ Histoire de l'Empire Ottoman,” Paris, 1881. They also drew 
out a project for an Organic Regulation to be applied to the new province. It was to 
be administered by an Armenian Governor-General appointed by the Porte with the 
consent of the Powers, The Organic Regulation defines the area of tho provinos as 
comprising all the country between the Hussian and Persian frontiers, the Black Sea, 
a hne of demarcation starting from Tireboll on the coast to the confluenoe of the Kizil- 
Tohibuk Toha! with the Euphrates on the south in abont 84° latitude, and thence 
extending eastwards across the a) a to the Bitlis river, the mountains of 
Mukus south of Lake Van and the l’erslan frontier. I believe, however, that changes 
were made in the extent of the arog which jt was considered that the new province 
ought to embraco. How unsound was the foundacion upon which, as it seems, the 
Armenian delegates were bulding is shown by the statistics of population which, 
according to Major Trotter, were unofficially supolled to the plenipotentiarles at 
Berlin. In the table, which he furnishes, of differant statistical estimates of popula- 
tion for the vilayets of Erzerom, Van, and Bitlis (cxclading Sert) the Berlin Project 
gives the number of non-Moslems within that area as 1,172,000 and of Moslems as 
528,000, a proportion between the two which a slender acquaintance with the country 
would be sufficient to disprove See Blue Book, Turkey, No. 6, 1891, p. 127. 

* Artiola 61. ‘La sublime Porte s'engage ù réaliser sans plus de retard les amdliora- 
tions et les réformes qu’ exigent los besoins locaux dans les provinces habitées per les 
Arméniens et à garantir leur efcuri:6 contre les Circassiens et les Kurdes. Elle 
donnere connaissance périodiquement des mesures prises A cet effet aux pulssanoces qui 
en surveilleront l'application.” The Powers collectively appear not to have taken the 
smallest interest ‘in the question mnoe the Berlin Con Inasmuch as the 
Armenians are scattered in conaiderable numbers over the whole extent of Asia Minor 
reforms introduced in tks prot inces inhabited by the drmemians would have a very wide 
application indeed and would be elmoat impossible to supervise unless Europe took the 
whole of Turkey in tutelage. 

+ The statistics of pomas were supplied by tha Patriarch Nerses to Mr. Goschen. 
They may be found in Blue Book, Turkey, No. 28, 1880, p. 274. Mr. Goschen, 
writing to Lord Granville on July 16, 1880, says: “My strong feeling is that tho 
Powers cannot commit themselves to any plan unti they know the 1 ee! facts about the 
population, It would not do to build on a mistaken basis, and I feel convinoed that no 
one has sure ground. The Patriarch’s figures are as exaggerated as those of the Porte 
on the other side. Again, how to del with the nomad Kurds? All must depend on 
the physical force of the two different races and religions. Ifthe Armenians should be 
ina ority it will be dangerous to gre them the same Institutions which we should 
give if they were in a majority, gerous to themselves." Blue Book, Turkey, 
No. 6, 1881, p. 16. And, again, ın another despatoh of July 28: “ With regard to the 
actual project of reforms, the letter of the Patriarch is ooncelved in such o phrases 
that but httle advantage is to be derived from it in elucidating the problem to be 
solved.” bid p. 20. 
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Minor, and the reporta of misgovernment in every direction which she 
_ showered upon the Porte, seem not only to have alarmed Turkey but 
the European Powers as well; and it only required a word from 
Prince Bismarck to dismisses the whole question of Armenian 
reforms. * 

Since that time our diplomacy at Constantinople has bean occupied 
by endeavours to obtain redreas in particular cases of wrong suffered 
by individual Armenians, but it has not been assisted in ary material 
manner by our co-signatories of the Treaty of Berlin. The settlement 
of the Armenian provinces has not progressed, while our interests in 
other matters have undonbtedly suffered owing to the irritation in 
Turkish Government circles which our intervention in such cases 
excites. During my recent journey in Armenia, which oovered a very 
wide field, and included both the Russian and the Turkish territory, 
certain specific issues were present to my mind which I shall endeavour 
to express in the following manner: What is Armenia? In other 
worde, what is the area of the region to which we give this name, and 
which we assume to possess a special historical and contemporary 
individuality ? As a necessary preliminary to the study of the 
subject in Turkey, what capacity and character have the Armenians 
who live in that portion of the country which is subject to the rule 
of Russia displayed, and, as an important but subsidiary issue, what 
measure of success may the rule of Russia in Armenia be said to have 
attained ? In the Turkish territory and in the provinces inhabited by 
the Armenians is there any area which can be held to require separate 
treatment from the other provinces of Asiatic Turkey, and, if so, 
what are the limits of such area and what is the composition of the 
population who inhabit within it? To the first two of these 
questions I propose in this and the following paper to address myself, 
and to begin with a brief but necessary excursion into the field of 
geographical research. 

The limits of the Armenian plateau, according as we look to the 
north and south, or to the west and east, present the contrast of well- 
defined geographical features in the first cage, with vague and arbitrary 
divisions in the second. Mountain terraces, whose general direction 
is from west to east, rie with successive steps and slow gradation 
both to its northern and its southern edge, and although the southern. 
chain, from the magnitude of its scale and scope, has righty earned 
the independent designation of the Taurus range, it may well be 
questioned whether the proper correspondence of ideas to words 
would justify the name of Little Caucasus, which is sometimes applied 
to the north-eastern buttress of the plateau, where it sinks to the flat 


* See Lord Granyville’s despatch of February 10, 1881: “In consequence of tho 
objections raised by the German Government Mr: Goechen will not be instructed to 
put forward the Armenian question immediately on his return to Constantinople,” 
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and dreary steppes which border the middle and lower courge of the. 
Kur. The northern zone of terraces follows on the west the shores 
of the Black Sea; the saturated air of that warm seaboard clothes it 
with luxuriant woods in which the massive forest trees, the oak, 

the beech, the elm, alternate with the- graceful varieties of the fir. 
Stretching up north towards the chain of the Caucasus, it again 
assumes its easterly direotion along the rich valley of the Rion, joins 
-hands with the Osucasus itself in the picturesque belt of mountain 
soenery which the railway from Tiflis to Batum crosses by the pass of 
Suram, leaves the soft climate which fed ita foreste, and extends with 
a bleak succession of parallel ridges glong the trough of the Kur 
river towards the Caspian Sea. I had seen on a former joulney, 
which took me from the Oaspian to Tiflis, the eastern portion of. this 
northern buttress range where if rose on the left hand from the 
steppe which the Oaucasns bordered. on the right. On the present 
occasion I’came from the banks of the Rion, struck westward across 
its level plain, scaled the walls of the range by a winding road whith 
leads through a forest landscape of the greatest beauty, and reached 
the rim of the great plateau at an altitude of over 7000 feet.” This 
clearness of geographical feature on the north is answered by no less 
marked characteristics when yon descend from the plateau.on the ` 
south. ‘Terrace upon terrace of ridge and. trough leads down to the . 

vast plains of Mesopotamia, and form that long line of bold escarp- 

ments which some years ago I remember to have followed from the 

neighbourhood of Diarbekr to the Persian Gulf, On the west and 
east the limits of the plateau are much more difflcult to define, and 
any division can at best be ‘arbitrary in the continuous stretch of lofty 
upland which extends from the Mediterranean to the Indian plains. 
It is -of greater usefulness to determine the nature of any special 
features which in that long series.the Armenian -plateau may present 
and which may invest it with a distinctive character and an indivi- 
duality of ita own. Its elevation above the contiguous levels, its 
projection northwards between the Caspian;and the Black Sea, the 
vast scale of the great operations which Nature has worked upon it, 
and the mighty rivers which rising within it feature the surrounding 
lands——these are ita claims to individual existence, whether we judge 
it from the standpoint of our senses or measure it in a sober estimate 
of the geography of the nearer East. The deep trough of the Araxes, 
which im the latitude of Erivan lies as low as 2500. feet, while the 
Lake of Van on the south is no less than over 5000 feet, and the Lake 
of Sevanga on the north is over 6000 feet high, presents a convenient 
point-at which to. consider the plateau on the east. North of the 
river the Karabagh system, which, commencing east of Lake Sevanga, 
contains within itself the features both of table-land and terrace and 
sinks to the flat steppes of the Oaspian from uplands which are 6400 
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feet high, is but the imposing eastern buttress of the plateau on the 
side of the Caspian Sea. On the southern bank any limits are artifi- 
cial; it is the same country and the same landscape as you pass from 
Lake Van to Lake Urumiah, from Armenia to Azerbaijan. The western 
‘boundary may be placed at the great southern bend of the western 
Euphrate: there a most interesting mountain system, whose connec- 
tion with the main structure of the country has not been sufficiently 
established, divides the two branches of the Huphrates, and under the 
name of the Deyraim still calls for exploration and research. 

If from the parched plains of the upper Tigris, from the coast of 
the Black Sea, or from the trongh of the middle Kur, we have crossed 
the zone of parapet and terrace and emerge on the plateau edge, the 
landscape for many long days of travel will, in spite of the varieties 
of local action, develop a consistent and continuous plan. The 
surface of the great table-land has been denuded by melted snows 
and raised by the upheaval of volcanic forces into long and irregular 
convexities of mountain and hummock and hill. Buat its trae 
character is never lost among these complex features, however large 
and majestic their scale. The main watersheds do not decline from 
mountains but from the almost imperceptible gradations of the surface 
of the plateau itself. The valleys of the rivers are often bordered by 
‘gigantic cliffs whose steep sides rise to level summita, from trough to 
table-land. Even the long volcanic spine which divides the Russian 
from the Turkish provinces and culminates in the mass of Ararat does 
dittle more than start the scanty stream of the upper Murad and 
drive the impetuous Araxes northwards from ite natural course. It 
is from vast tracta of comparatively level country that the waters 
gather and diverge. In the case of the Russian territory, which I 
crossed from Akhalzik to Erivan, the streams which feed the Kur on 
the west and the Araxes on the south decline from far-stretching 
-upland plains at an altitude of about 7000 feet. In Turkey the most 
lofty portion of the plateau lies in the country south of Erzerum, and 
‘as I followed the winter road from Mush to this city by the plain of 
Khinis, across levels which varied in altitude from 4500 to 5000 feet, 
the sharp rim of this higher region followed my course for nearly fifty 
miles, till I mounted to the deep snow which already lay upon it ata 
height of over 7000 feet. 

The great altitude of the higher portions of the plateau is an 
obstacle to the fnll and free development of human life upon them 
even in these southern latitudes; yet it would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that the climate of the country as a whole is unduly severe and 
inclement, The plain of Erserum is situated at an elevation of just 
over 6000 feet; yet the thermometer during the month of December 
maintained an average of 27° Fahrenheit. at ten o'clock in the fore- 
noon. Snow fell on the hills which form the northern border of the 
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plain of Mush for the first time last autumn on the 29th of November, - 
and in March the hot sun already commenced to fill the torrenta and 
free the land from ita winter covering. When I arrived in Van 
at the commencement of November the trees had not yet lost their 
golden leaves and spread the fall glory of an Indian summer over 
the dirty avenues of the garden town. If you cross the Russian 
territory from north-west to south-east, you are at a height which 
varies from 8000 to 4000 feet in the plain of Akhalzik, and you rise 
to 5500 feet in the plain of Akhalkalaki; the scarcely perceptible 
decline to the watershed of the Araxesa commences at 7000 feet, and 
leads to the plain of Alexandropol, which has a mean elevation of 
about 5000 feet. The valley of the Araxes itself is as low as 2500 
feet in the neighbourhood of Erivan, and not quite as high as 4000 
feet where I crossed it again as far west as Kagizman. The plain of 
Alashkert, where first I entered the Turkish provinces, is about 
5500 feet above the sea; the rich land about Lake Van a little more 
than 5000 feet: the plain of Mush does not exceed 4400 feet. The 
average height of the great plains within Turkish territory may be 
placed at 5500 feet. Cereals flourish here at this altitude, and, while 
the cotton plant thrives in the valley of the Araxes, the vine and the 
tobacco plant enrich and embellish the neighbourhood of Mush. The 
salubrity of the mountain atmosphere, the fertility of the volcanic 
soil, the extent of the area which can be cultivated and the profusion 
of water which may take the place of rain, are natural gifts which 
any land might envy and which leas in this land than in others have 
been devoted to the service of man. Where the air is keen in 
summer while at midwinter the sun is warm it would seem that 
nothing is wanting to foster a strenuous race. Yet nowhere in this 
half of Asia is the standard of life lower, and in scarcely any old 
country is the imprint of man leas marked. The burrows of the 
Armenian and the Kurd are scarcely discernible in’ the landscape, and 
the only roads which give access to the interior are the main avenues 
of military communication which lead towards the Russian frontier 
from the north. 

Such are the geographical conditions upon which, perhaps, in a 
general survey it is most useful to dwell. When we come to deal 
with questions of population it is important to note the distinction, to 
which I have already alluded, between the plateau itself and the land 
of terrace which on its northern as well as on ita southern side leads 
up like a ladder to its edge. The breadth of these zones of moun- 
tainous country—which according to the point of view from which we 
regard them may be considered either as the buttresses of the plateau’. 
or as the steps which lead down from it to the sea on the north and 
to the low allnovial plains of the Tigris on the south—does not admit 
- of such exact definition as the metaphors which I have used might 
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suggest, and varies at different points of the belt according to those 
general or local causes which have operated at the particular place. 
Where I crossed the belt upon entering the country, its depth in & 
direct line from the village of Bagdad; on the first slopes of the sys- 
toms which meet the Rion plain to the pass of Zikar at the plateau 
tim, does not exceed 15 miles. The more westerly portiom of this 
same northern zone, across which I rode on my homeward journey, 
which took me from Erzerum to Trebizond, has, on that line, from 
the pass of Vavuk to the sea, a depth of about 40 miles. On the 
south the mountain range which immediately borders the southern 
shores of Lake Van and stretches right across the country on the left 
bank of the eastern Euphrates, or Murad Tchai, may be regarded as 
the northern limit of the southern gzone. The importance of a clear 
conception of these features is apparent when we consider that they 
coincide in a general manner with the local distribution of races, and 
that, while on the one hand the steep mountains and inaccessible 
valleys both of the northern and of the southern zone have at all 
times been inhabited by pirates and nomad shepherds—Lazis and 
Adjars on the north, Kurds and Kizzilbashes on the south—-the great 
plains, on the other hand, which expand upon the plateau have afforded 
& spacious settling ground for the agricultural peoples and are the 
original habitation of the Armenians and the adopted home of their 
Mussulman conquerora—the Tatars and the Turks. The Greek 
colonies, which established themselves on the sea-board and main- 
tained themselves as an important political factor down to a period as 
late as that of the Greek kingdom of Trebizond, have not contributed 
any large element to the present population of the plateau, although 
their numbers are still considerable upon the coast. On the plateau 
within the whole area with which I am dealing the numbers of the 
Greek population may be placed at 52,000 souls. 

To a greater degree than has any other race among the peoples 
who inhabit it the Armenians have impreased their individuality upon 
the face of this lofty and extensive table-land. In the immense 
expanse of the landscape, in which blue lakes le lapped in treeless 
plains whose ochre-hued surface swells from hummock and hill to the 
long descending mountain outlines which sweep from the summit of 
some anow-crowned cone, the note which is uttered by man is lost. 
Yet there is scarcely a remote ‘valley or lonely island which does not 
attract a band of pilgrims to worship in the beautiful monasteries which 
date from the time of the kings of Armenia, and keep alive the story 
of the past. I regret that it is without the scope of this paper to 
develop this side of the general subject; I am more concerned in this 
place to delimit in a more particular manner the area of the Armenian 
country and to endeavour to present some tangible conception of it 
by means of a brief analysis ard with the numbers of thg different 
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races and the distinctive character which belongs to each. For the 
sake of clearness, no less than of convenience, I shall in the first place 
address myself to that portion of the country which lies within the 
‘empire of the Ozar.* . 

The solid block of territory over which Russia now rules on the 
plateau is neither a new soquisition nor the fruit of a single conquest. 
At the commencement of the present century she gained ‘a foothold 
upon it by the voluntary accession of the Georgian kingdom and ita 
constitution into a Russian province in 1802. This event, the out- 
come of the folly of the Mussulman powers who had driven the 
Obristians to despair, was followed by new acquisitions: from Persia, 
Karabagh in 1818 and the important Khanate of Erivan in 1828; 
‘from Turkey, the district of Akhalvik in 1829 and the fortress and 
province of Kars in 1878. Appearing as a deliverer to the Christian 
peoples, and profiting by their aid, she has succeeded in advancing 
her border beyond the Araxes and to the threshold of Erzerum, and in 
establishing herself behind a well-rounded frontier which comprises 
the venerated. mountain {of Armenia and the seat of the supreme 
spiritual government to which the Armenians bow. 

The admirable volume of statistics of Transcaucasia which we owe 
to the labours of M. de’Seidlits and the Transcaucasian statistical 
comtnittee, and which was published by order of the civil government 
during the past year, presents us with the most detailed information 
concerning the Russian provinces, the numbers of the different racea 
and of the votaries of the different religious secta, and as to how the 
inhabitants may be classed and labelled as nobles or clergy, as trades- 
men or as tillers of the soil. Ido not propose to forestall’ by quoting 
from its serried columns of figures the pleasure which the perusal of 
this work is sure to bring to every well-regulated mind, but its aid 
will be useful, and indeed indispensable, in determining the elements 
of population within the area with which I deal, and in fixing upon a 
surer foundation the more general conceptions and conclusions which 
the experience of travel suggests. While the country on the north of 
the plateau, the plain of the Rion on the north-west and the wide 
trough of the Kur on the north, is inhabited by various branches 
of the Georgian family and by the settlers of T'uroo-Tatar race ; while 
the Caucasus iteelf, the northern boundary of the whole geographical 
system, contains within ita countleas recesses a Homeric catalogue 

* I have iaar out that the Armenian plateau is a part of that oontinuous 
system of high land which tnalides Asia Minor and Persia, and that therefore there 
are no definite natural limits on the west and east. Itake the Persian frontier as a 
conventent political Umit of Armenia on the east. According to General Schindler 
quoted by (Persia, iL 498), the number of Armenians in Persia may be placed 
at 48,000. The Armenian on of Axerbaijan—that is, of the northern province . 
of Persia which adjoins the Russian and the Turkish territory—41s by urson 
at e EE aap souls (Ibid L 548) Iam informed that of the inhabitants 


of this border- Ə to the number of 40,000 followed the army of 
Lazareff into Russia àfter the treaty of Turkomantohai In 1928. 
f 
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of nations whose names it is difficult to pronounce and whose languages 
are as mysterious as their names, the distribution of the people upon 
the plateau itself is a subject which may be presented with comparative 
ease, and which is free from the perplexing entanglement in which the 
study of the neighbouring peoples is involved. In order to adapt as 
nearly as possible the governmental areas upon which the statistics are 
based to the geographical area with which I deal, I have been obliged 
in the case of the Government of Tiflis to separate those administrative 
districts which belong to the plateau from ‘those which lie outaide ; 
but both in the case of the Erivan government and also in the case of 
Kars the limits of the governmental areas coincide in a fairly satisfac- 
tory manner with the limits of the plateau on the west and of that 
portion of it lying on the east with which I have gained a personal 
acquaintance during the journey which I have brought to a close. 
The boundary of the trea comprised by these administrative districts, 
the statistics of which I propose to resume, includes the whole frontier 
of the Russian territory on the south from a point in the neighbour- 
hood of Ordubad on the Araxes in the east to the vicinity of Ardanutch 
on the weat, follows thence the edge of the plateau northwards to a 
point a little west and north of the town of Akhalzik, stretches east- 
wards slong the belt of terrace to about the longitude of the western 
shore of Lake Sevanga, descends abruptly southwards to the lake 
itself and, following its northern shore in a south-easterly direction, 
declines to the point from which it started just east of Ordubad. The 
superficial measurement of this area amounta In round numbers 
to 22,000 square miles, which is about three times the area of 
Wales. The extensive Government of Hlizabetpol, which, in addition 
to other territories quite outside the plateau, includes the whole 
system of Karabagh, I omit from the present inquiry, partly because 
I -have never been in Karabagh, but chiefly because the Karabagh 
system may more justly be included in the land of terrace which I 
propose to exclude, as far as may be convenient, from the scope of 
the whole subject which I treat. In presenting the figures of the 
population of these Russian provinces upon the plateau within the 
area which I have already described I have only to remark that in the 
case of the’ Government of Kara I have made use of later official 
statistics than those which are furnished by the volume to which I have 
referred. The figures stand thus: 


Armenians. . . 519,288 Georgians a e “BL, 102 
Tatars . . . . 806,810 Boussians. . . . 28,844 
Kurds . . . . 68,864 Kerapepachs .,. 27,247 
Greeks . . . . 47,768 Others ., . . . 19,857 
Turks . . . . 46,985 —— = 

Total . . 1,095,710 


About 8 per cent, must be added to these figures if it is assumed 
that the number of females is at least equal to that of the males. 
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‘Of a total population in Transcaucasia of 4,700,000 souls, the 
Armenians number one-fifth : their total number is given as 989,131. 
The census on which these figures are based is that of 186, and later 
calculations place their present number at 965,000. It is safe to 
assume that there are now at least five millions of people in the 
Transcaucasian provinces of Russia, and that of these the Armenians 
number one million souls. ‘The importance of the Armenian element 
must be measured, not by its numerical strength, but by the solidarity 
of the Armenian people as compared with the peoples among whom 
they live. In the Russian provinces they are little divided by 
religious differences; the Roman Catholics are a mere handful among 
the solid ranks of the Gregorians, and the Gregorian Church is noti 
only the symbol of national existence, but the stronghold of national 
hopes. Two other races in Transcaucasia exceed the Armenians in 
number: the Tatars with 1,139,000, and the different divisions of 
the Georgian family, who number over a million souls. But the 
bitter religious antipathies of Sunni and Shiah divide the Tatars, and 
the Georgians are in a period of transition from their old fendal - 
system to a new and more settled social order, while the union of 
their Church with the Orthodox Church of Russia has deprived them 
of the natural rallying-point for that community of sentiment which 
-is based on a oonsciousneas of race pride. ‘The distribution of the 
Armenians in ‘Transcaucasia outside the area which I am treating is 
-a8 follows: In the Government of Hlizabetpol, which includes Kara- 
bagh, they number 258,000; but only in the governmental divisions 
of Shusha and Zangezur, that is to say in the tract of country 
‘between the Araxes on the east, and the south-eastern shore of Lake 
‘Sevanga on the west, do they constitute the numerically preponderat- 
ing race, while in the other divisions, and in the whole government, 
they are largely outnumbered by the Tatars, who are nearly twice 
as numerous as they. The Government of Tiflis contains nearly 
-212,000 Armenians, of whom I have inoluded 99,000 in my estimate 
for the plateau itself: the remainder are distributed over the other 
divisions of the government, and in the town of Tiflis, where they 
attain the imposing number of 55,000 in a total population of 145,000. 
In the Government of Baku, out of a total Armenian population of 
.55,000, there are over 24,000 in the town of Baku itself, where they 
are engaged in commerce and in the oilworks ;. they are also numerous 
in the town and district of Shemakha, which lies to the weet of Bakn. 
fin the Government of Kutais they are only 16,000, and moat of these 
reside in the towns. ‘These figures, when added to the number which 
I have given for the’ Armenians on the plateau, will produce a result 
in exoeas of the total, which I have taken from the statistics of 1886, 
for the Armenians in Transcaucasia: I have to say, in explanation, 
‘that these statistics only show a total population for the town of Tiflis 
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of 73,000, while the larger figure which I give both for the total 
population of Tiflis, and for the Armenian ones in it, 18 the result 
of the latest official estimate which I know. 

An analysis of the fignres which I have given for the plateau will 
show that the stronghold of the Armenians, the locality in which they 
are most numerous,.is the rich country through which the Arpa ‘chai 
flows on ita way to join the middle course of the Araxes. ‘There is 
sitnated the fortreas and modern town of Alexandropol, whith is in- 
habited almost exclusively by Armenians, and there, a little further 
south, are the remains of the ancient city of Ani, whose deserted site 
still testifies to the taste and splendour of their kings. The upland 
plains about Akhalkalaki on the north are dotted with Armenian 
villages, while the valley of the Araxes on the south, from Kagizman 
to Erivan, and especially in the district of Etchmiadzin, contains a 
considerable Armenian population. The town and district of Novo- 
Bayazed, on the western shore of Lake Sevanga, is for the greater part 
Armenian. “On the other hand, the eastern portion of the Araxes 
valley, commencing from the town of Ordubad, is held in large 
numbers by the Tatars, who run the Armenians cloge in the extensive 
and important area which is covered by the Government of Erivan. 
It must be remembered, in reference to the Armenian population of 
the Russian provinces, that their numbers have been considerably 
augmented by emigration from Turkey. It is computed that not less 
than 10,000 families from the district of Erzerum followed the Russian 
army out of Turkey in 1829, and I am informed that, during the past 
year, 3500 passports have been registered for emigrants from Turkey 
by the Russian Consulate in Erzerum, 

Next to the Armenians, the most numerous element in the popula- 
tion of the plateau are the Tatars, who extend from the Persian 
frontier up the valley of the Araxes, and cover with their settlements the 
eastern portion of the plateau and the wholeof Karabagh. According 
to M. Vambéry, the Tatars of Transcaucasia represent a section of those 
warriors of Turkish race who, from the time of the appearance of the 
Seldjuks down to the’end of the last century, were driven by political 
conditions to this country from the northern provinces of Persia—that 
is, from Azerbaijan, and from the eastern shores of the Oaspian Sea. 
Within the area with which I deal they belong almost entirely to the 
Shiah sect, and, besides sharing the religion of Persia, contain an 
admixture of Persian blood. It is not so long ago that these districts 
formed a Persian Khanate, and were administered by Persian Serdars ; 
and the wealthy families who flourished during that period are still 
the owners of extensive gardens, and live on the proceeds of their 
land. In the humbler walks of life they are distinguished by their 
akill in all those methods of working mud which are practised in the 
East; they are plasterers, wall-makers, skilled men in the construction 
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of works of irrigation; while most of the little tradesmen, the hucksters 
and fruitsellers, are Tatars, and many of the gardeners and drivers of 
carte. In the country they have passed from the nomadio stage, and 
are prosperous settlers upon the land. In the town of Erivan, where 
their numbers equal those of the Armenians, many'of the largest 
gardens are owned by Tatar families, and many of the most prosperous 
honses of business are in Tatar hands. The degree of religious 
‘tolerance which they had achieved in that town was a matter of 
-extreme astonishment to me when I remembered how often I had 
resented in vain the bigotry of the Persian Shiahs who are unable 
to enforce reciprocity in their country and to repay us for the pleasure 
-and the profit which they may derive in inspecting the graat religious 
buildings of Europe by suppressing and impounding the vicious 
fanàtics who drive us from the doors of their mosques. It is a 
pleasure to offer a well-deserved tribute to that sense of respect for 
themselves and for their religion of which the Shiahs of Erivan give 
eo striking a proof by admitting the stranger, whatever his creed, 
` into the innermost courts of their spacious and beautiful mosque; and 
it is not imprudent to hope and to expect that the narrow path which 
they are still treading may widen as the years increase. On the 
other hand, it is not without disappointment that we may note the ’ 
.small progress they have hitherto made in availing themselves of the 
-opportunities of education which the Russian Government have placed 
within their reach. In the High School of Erivan, among 260 scholars, 
-only eighteen are Tatars, and it appears that only those among them 
show signs of serious application whose means are incommensurate 
-with their appetite for vacuous repose. When the amiable head- 
master of this well-managed school called upon his Armenian pupils 
-to stand up, it seemed to me that the entire school rose in a body to 
-their legs; but when the same command was addressed to the Tatars 
-ne little boy at the extreme end of the class confronted his seated - 
schoolmates as the representative of the Tatar race. 

The remaining peoples native to the country, at whom it ia neces- 
sary before proceeding further to take a passing glance, are the 
Kurds, the Greeks, the Turks, the Georgians, and the Karapspachs. 
The Kurds within Russian territory have not yet abandoned their 
nomadic habits: they are found as far north as the country about 

' Batum, but their principal pasture-grounds are op the Turkish fron- 
tier and in Karabagh. The Kurds in the neighbourhood of Ararat 
take two main directions for their summer wanderings; one body 
proceeds towards the north, through the districte of Htchmiadszin 
and Alexandropol, and station itself upon the highlands about 
Akhalmk and Akhalkalaki; the other takes an easterly’ course and 
enters the Government of Blizabetpol. The total number of Kurds 
in Transcaucasia is given as 100,000, of whom the larger part inhabit 
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within the area with which we are concerned; the rest are found in 
greatest number in Karabagh. The Greeks have several villages, 
principally in the Government of Kars; those which I saw were 
prosperous, and the gay dresses and trinkets of the women betokened 
a somewhat higher stage of comfort than that which is usual in the 
country asa whole. These Greeks speak Turkish and are learning 
Russian; their versatile genius enables them to change nationality 
as we take a change of air. They are excellent miners and road 
engineers ; the fine chaussés which has jast been completed up the 
valley of the Toparavan river to Akhalkalaki was constructed by the 
skilled labour of Greek workmen. The small number of Georgians 
who are included in our area are found, as would be expected, in the 
valley of the Kur. In many places the race has received such a large 
admixture of Turkish blood that the inhabitants, although classed as 
Georgians, would call themselves Turks, and are in religion Mussal- 
man, In such villages I found much discontent with the existing 
order, and the evident outward signs of breaking up and decay. 
The Turks are found almost exclusively in the Government of Kars, 
which is also the seat of a hybrid tribe called Karapapachs, or “ Black 
Caps,” from the black lambskin caps which they wear. 

Not the least interesting element in the population of these Russian 
provinces is the Russian settlers themselves, the extreme fixed outpost 
of the northern empire and ita tangible embodiment as a permanent 
force, The geographical situation of Russia, the habits which her 
rigorous climate imposes upon her people, would seem to point to this 
lofty plateau as a natural settling ground for her surplus population, 
where, without regretting the bracing keenness of their native air, 
they might realise that dream of northern peoples; the sun of a 
southern sky. The insignificant number of these colonists, while it 
seems to dispose of the theory that a colonial outlet is at present re- 
quired by the economical condition of Russia, is the more remarkable 
when we examine the causes which have brought them from their 
home. They are those whom the national church of Russia has driven 
from her presence and her sight as an element of danger and con- 
tagion which requires to be removed and isolated. They bear the 
hated character of sectaries ; Molokans and Duchoborians are the names 
ander which the two sects who inhabit the plateau are known. I had 
occasion to pass through two zones of country in which these people live. 
The Duchoborians I met on the way from Akhalkalaki to Alexandropol, 
where their villages are situated on the high land from which the 
waters of the Kur diverge on the one slope, and those of the Arpa 
Tchai on the other; the Molokans between Kars and Kagizman, in 
that province which Russia has aoquired the most recently and where 
the presence of colonists who belong to the ruling race may be sup- 
posed to constitute the strongest barrier against any attempt to wrest 
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it from her rule. Whether the religious opinions which these people 
hold would dispose them, under all circumstances, to offer an active 
opposition to any change in merely secular allegiance, is a- question 
which can be suggested rather than answered; it is more useful to 
inguire what influence they exercise, or are likely to exercise, upon 
the people and in the country of their adopted home. When we con- 
sider the social condition of the country, no circumstance is more 
striking than the complete separation of one race from another and the 
entire absence of a natural fusion of the different elements upon æ 
common plane. Cases exist where, whether from a sense of advantage 
or by compulsion, the people of a particular district will Lave adopted 
the religion of their rulers and have come, by inter-marriage and closer 
intercourse, to be absorbed by the dominant race. We find an example 
in those villages in the Kur valley whoee inhabitanta, not much to- 
their present advantage, adopted the Mohammedan religion when the 
Mohammedan power was supreme. But the differences which make 
for separation are only aggravated by such instances as these: preju— 
dices become animosities, and the tendency to fusion, should it exist, 
igs retarded rather than advanced. Had the Ruasian colonists come 
out to the country in search of a better provision than they were ' 
able to obtain at home, and, mixing freely with the people, taken 
wives from among them, the barriers which now separate them from. 
their neighbours would have fallen in the course of time. But they 
came in the shape of whole villages of peasants, with their womem 
and their children and their household goods: their communities are 
self-sufficient, and the law of Russia rivete isolation upon them by 
obliging the sectary, should he marry an Armenian wife, to bring 
up the children in the: orthodox faith of Russia, which neither of 
the parents professes. ‘The fact, too, that their villages are grouped. 
together provides them with a larger area for social intercourse without 
obliging them to leave their own ranks. It is a bit of Russia 
Jet down in Armenia; the curious stare and pass on. The higher 
material standard of their life—their neat stone houses, their spacious - 
carta, their ploughs and field implementa—does not seem to have 
inspired the neighbouring Armenians to improve their agricultural 
methods and to emerge from their unhealthy burrows into the light. 
and comfort of glass windows and solid walls of stone. At the same 
time, the Russian peasant does not atand-ao high in the scale of. 
nature as to be able, even were his numbers larger, to master the 
other elements and mould them to his will, Unlike his neighbours, 
whom many centuries of oppreasion have scoustomed to live on that 
extreme margin where life is just possible and no more, he is a mam 
of method and order, who is well acquainted with the higher qualities. 
of forethought, and care, and thrift. But his mood-is passive and: 
his ideals are low. I had heard that he was given to superstition 
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and to the use of symbols which suggested Pagan rites. What I 
found was an extreme form of Protestantism engrafted on a childlike 
nature, which finds it difficult to discriminate between the emotions 
of worship and of love. In the village of Gorelovka, on the high 
land south-east of Akhalkalaki, there died, about seven years ago, & 
woman, who had made herself remarkable as the leader, both in 
spiritual and in temporal matters, of the Russian secbaries who live 
around. Her name was Lukeria Vasilievna Kalmakoff: she was 
obeyed and honoured like a queen. Her good actions, her devotion 
to their welfare, and the high example which she set, inspired the 
simple people with an affection which partook in some measure of the 
nature of a religious cult. They built for her a little pavilion, where 
in summer she would live and teach, and planted it round with rose- 
bushes and flowers, which she had brought them to cultivate and 
admire. The skill which they possess in carving wood they lavished 
upon this pleasant place; and it seems that the imputation which 
attributes to them the use of religions symbols was suggested by the 
figures of doves and by those ornaments of fancy with which they 
embellished their work. After her death both her houge and this 
pavilion were preserved in the neatest order as though she inhabited 
them still; the flowers still bloom within the deep embrasures of the 
windows in the simple ‘room in which she was wont to receive their 
congregation and to lead their services of prayer. But the exaggera- 
tion of sentiment, however amiable, brings with it its own revenge Ġ: 
the reign of peace was to issue in discord, and discord in severe return 
to reason when the Russian official appeared upon the scene. Scarcely 
a year had elapsed from the time of her death when a pretended 
successor arose, & boy who I believe claimed relationship with her, 
and who assumed to be worthy to wear the mantle which had hitherta 
descended onnone. ‘The arrest of this youth by the Russian Govern- 
ment, and his expulsion to Siberia from the scene of strife, have served 
to allay the more dangerous passions of adversaries and partisans ; 
but the dissensions which he cansed have not yet subsided, and 
present the dark side of a simple story, which.seems to repeat in 
miniature the history of a larger world. 
H. F. B. Lynca. 
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HE meeting of Bimetalliste at the Mansion Houge on May 2 filled 
a good many columns of the morning papers, and the discussion 
on the subject (if we may call it a discission when the speeches are 
all of one side) was calculated to amuse rather than to convert the 
people of England. It will be remembered that the first Bimetallic 
Conference was held at the Mansion House in 1882, when an un- 
_ founded alarm was spread through the country that a gold famine 
was impending, that the world had not enough of gold to carry on 
international commerce, and that the only way to avert the danger or 
remedy the unfortunate condition of affairs was to place silver and 
gold on the same footing for the purchase of commodities, the dis- 
charge of debta, or the payment of taxes. During the twelve years . 
that have since elapsed nothing has happened to improve the position 
of silver or to justify the alarm about a gold famine, nor have Bimet- 
allists gained much ground in the opinion of either the learned or the 
unlearned. Silver has suffered a further decline of 45 per cent., and 
as all cases of great distress, whether internal or foreign, find sympathy 
‘and support at the Mansion House, it is most appropriate that the 
Bimetallist Conferences should take place there every year. l 
At the meeting on May 2 the Lord Mayor was in the chair, Bur- 
rounded by a heterogeneous collection of peers, politicians, bankers, 
baroneta, aldermen, generals, colonials, and foreigners: the names of 
fifty are published, but of these only six were economista—Profeasors 
Cernuschi, Nicholson, Foxwell, Smart, Levy, and Milewski; the rest 
being laymen who knew little or nothing of economio matters, how- 
ever capable in their diferent walks of life. In the various speeches 
that were made the principal propositiona laid down were the 
following : 
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1. That the general level of prices depends on the quantity of 
money compared with the work it has to do. 

2. That the demonetisation of silver has caused a general, as 
of money and fall in prices. 

3. That the fall of prices is injurious to the interests of mankind. 

4, That it is expedient for the principal nations to put gold and 
silver on an equal footing. 

No attempt was made to prove any of these propositions, and, 
ag there was nobody to contradict them, the speakers were enthusi- 
astically applauded. Meantime the above assertions, whereon is 
based the whole theory of Bimetallism, are either entirely or in part 
rroneous. 


1, That the general level of prices depends on the quantity of money. 


This is contrary to the teachings of the best-known English 
economists. 

Tooke saya: “ It is a fallacy to suppose that the range of prices 
depends on the quantity of money. The goldfields of California and 
Australia have not materially influenced prices.” 

Nassau Senior says: “It is a lamentable sign of ignorance to 
connect a fall in prices with metallic currency.” 

M‘Oulloch says: “ I doubt if the diminished supply of bullion from 
the mines (1880) has had any influence on prices.” 

Adam Smith says: ‘‘ The influx of bullion produced no progressive 
effect on the general price of commodities.” 

Newmarch was of the same opinion, and in view of such a general 
consensus of leading economists, one is justified in aaying that the 
primary principle of Bimetallism must be considered erroneous until 
the apostles of that creed bring forward strong proofs in ita support. 

An ounce of fact is worth a ton of theory, and if we compare 
the quantities of money at various dates with the commerce of the 
world, we shall be able to see whether the ratio between money and 
commerce has any influence on prices. By money must be under- 
stood only gold, silver, and convertible notes (seeing that incon- 
vertible notes, as M. Léon Say observes, are nothing more than false 
money), and the quantities of the various kinds of money, as stated 
by Jacob, Newmarch, and other authorities, were at various dates as 
follow: 


Millions £ sterling. 


tt OA TON A CC nc 
Year. Gold. Silver. Paper. Total, 
1800 . . . IRR .. BBD BG 
1848 . . . 1d7 an 388 ae 210 ie 756 
1860 . . . 0 af 480 ni 260 Sg 1080 


-1890 . . . 880 .. 80L .. GIO. 2841 
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Now let us compare the above amounts with the international 
commeros of the world—that is, the aggregate of all imported mer- - 
chandire, of all nations, at the same dates: 


Millions £ sterHng. Ratib. 
Your, j Money. Oommaroe. Money. Commeroe.. 
1800 . . . +86 ‘se 166 see 100 to 34. 
1848 . . . 705 vite 431 ‘ee 100 <i 56 
1860 . . . 1080 ive 790 a 100 3 738 


* 7890 . . . 224} ... 1798 ... 100 4, 80 


If there be any fact beyond disputation in the last ninety years, it 
is that commerce has increased faster than money, and yet prices 
haye not continuously declined, which is sufficient to show that the 
bimetallist theory is wrong. To elucidate this, let us take the rele- 
tive increase of commerce and of money and the price-levels of Jevons, 
Soetbeer, and the Economist at successive decades, viz. : 


Year, . Commerce. Money. | Prioce-level.: 
1849 . . . 100 cae 100 ss 100 
1859 . . . 180 eee 144 pii 120 
1869 . . . 264 we = 210 see 119 
1879 °. . . 866 ees 260 a 100 


1889 . . . 407 eee 299 es. oc “Oe 


Thus we see that in forty years, ending 1889, commerce had 
quadrupled, money had only trebled, and the price-level was barely 
one per cent. lower than in 1849, Jevons found in 1869 that the 
price-level was 19 per cent. higher than in 1849. If Bimetallism 
were correct, it should haye been lower, and indeed if all the business. 
of the world were done by means of money the bimetallic theory 
would perhaps prove true; that is to say, that unless money increased. 
in the same ratio as commerces, there would be such an excessive 
demand for the former as to cause a general fall of prices, apart from 
the specific causes at work in that direction. Meantime money playa 
only a secondary part in the great drama of national exchanges which 
we call commerce. According to banking returns published in 1881 
the proportions of busineas done by cheques and -by money were : 


England. . United States. 

Obeques . .... . > 7:0 J 91°6 

Money. . .... . . 80 ide 8'4 
Total... . . . ~ 1000 as 100-0 


Telegraphic communication has also come to lighten very - 
materially the work done by money. Sufice. it to say that the 
quantity of bullion carried over sea in 1890 was only 5 per cent. 
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of the value of sea-borne merchandise, againet 9 per cent. in the 
decade ending 1870: this shows an economy of 45 per cent. in the 
relative use of gold as a medium of exchange. | 


2. That the demonetisation of silver has caused a general 
scarcity of money and fall of prices. 

From the price-levela of Sauerbeck, Soetbeer, and the Heonomist 
it appears that there was a fall of 17 per cent. between the years 1869 
and 1889, but so far from this being the result of a diminished use of 
silver-money, the stock of the latter (as shown in a previous table) 
had risen 65 per cent., namely, from 480 to 801 millions sterling. 

The use of silver declined in some countries, but increased in others. 
India and China absorbed silver to the value of 254 millions sterling 
in that interval. 

There never has been a greater delusion than the “scarcity of 
money,” which is the corner-stone of the Bimetallist structure. The 
world has always as much money as it requires for the transaction of 
business, and should a larger supply of coin be needed, there is always: 
at hand an immense reserve of uncoined gold (putting silver ont of the 
question), as the estimated stocka of that metal show, vis. : 


STOCK a GoLr—Toxe. 


Yeer. ` Ooined. Unooined. Total. 
1800 ` ; 908 soe 1822 a 2730 
1848 i f 1125 see 2450 si 3575 
1890 : ; 5640 i 8180 spe 8820 


The stock of uncoined gold is much larger at present than it was in 
1848, and it is quite clear that if there were any scarcity of money 
this reserve would be called upon. The fact is, however, that the 
banks of the world are overflowing with gold, either in the form of 
coin or of bar-gold, which is admitted not only by M. Cernuschi, 
but by all who take the trouble to study the returns of the great 
banks. The specie-reserve (mostly gold) of the European and United 
States banks, according to official returns, summed up as follows: 


Year. Millions £ steiling. 
1870 : : : ‘ é : 154 
“1880 : i ; i i ‘ 25) 
1890 : : i Hb š 450 


In view of such figures is it not absurd to talk of a scarcity of 
money ? 
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3. That the fall of prices is injurious to mankind. 


It has been judiciously laid down by Newmarch that “the object 
of all scientific methods applied to commerce is cheapness, and the 
tendency of prices is towards decline, by reason of the enlarging 
power of production.” The Bimetallista, however, would counteract 
‘all this, because they regard low prices as injurious to mankind. 
They refuse to see that a reduction of prices does not necessarily 
mean a loss to the producer, whilst it extends the market of con- 
sumption.~ The penny newspaper is an appropriate illustration: 


. when the daily paper (1881) cost sixpence, the average monthly issue 


in the United Kingdom was 3,200,000 oopies; in 1882, the price 
having fallen to a penny, the estimated issue was 185,000,000 copies- 
monthly, with immense profit not only to the general public, but also 
to the persons interested in journalism. Another instance is that of 
Gillott’s steel pens: the original cost was 10s. a dozen, when the 
industry employed five hands ; whereas at present Birmingham turns 
out daily 2,500,000 pens at a a dozen. In a word, the theory 
of Bimetallista on this point cannot stand the test of experience, and 
we must leave them to controvert,.if they can, the principle of 
Newmarch above enunciated. | 

So far front the fall in prices which occurred in the. United 
Kingdom between 1869 and 1889 having proved injurions, it was 
attended by every symptom of national prosperity. In 1869 the ratio 
of paupers was 41 per thousand of the population, and in 1889 it 
fell to 27 per thonsand. In 1869 the savings-bank deposits were 
58,000,000 sterling, and in 1889 they had risen to 107,000,000. In 
1869 the assessments to Income-tax were 445,000,000 sterling, and 
in 1889 they had risen to 645,000,000. Meantime the general 
scale of pricea had fallen, as already shown, from the Index-number 
of 119 to 99. 


5 
t 


4, That it is expedient to adopt the double standard, by placing 
gold and siver on the same footing. 


Hitherto all efforts in this direction have failed, the various 
Bimetallio Congresses. turning out a fiasco. If the Commissioners 
representing the various nations could hsye seen their way to the 
adoption of such a scheme, they would doubtleas have entertained it, 
but the difficulties appear insuperable. The bare idea of a double 
standard ‘involves either contradiction or confusion, One nation, for 
example, may adopt the decimo-metrical system, another may adhere 
to the avoirdupois method ; one may follow the centigrade thermometer, 
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another may prefer Fahrenheit; but it wonld produce unutterable 
confusion if two distinct systems were adopted in the same country. 

Let me take another illustration. In front of my window, as I 
write (in an old town of the Alban Hills), there is a cathedral with 
two clook-towers; on the eastern is an ancient clock with mx hours 
marked on the dial, which was in use down to 1870, counting the 
day from sunset to sunset, the hour-hand revolving four times every 
twenty-four hours. There was this inconvenience in counting from 
sunset to sunset, that 15 o'clock, for example, in the month of 
January became l4 o'clock in March. On the western tower is s 
clock of the ordinary kind, which keeps what the natives call “ tempo 
Francese,” or French time, and as this does not vary it is now in 
universal use, the old clock of the sixteenth century being discarded. 
Here we have a case of the survival of the fittest, Just as happens 
with regard to silver and gold. History tells us that in all countries 
silver money was in use before gold. As for England, many kings 
coined silver at Oanterbury and elsewhere long before the first gold 
money was coined by Edward INI. In process of time gold has come 
to be found more convenient and suitable as a standard of value than 
silver, and at the close of this nineteenth century any attempt to 
put the two metals on an equal footing must prove illusory. 

Economists are agreed as to the impossibility of fixing the price of 
any commodity, and hence the difficulty of maintaining a fixed ratio 
between gold and silver. Mr. Oourtney, in his speech at the Mansion 
House, admitted that “ the opinion of Bimetallista, if true, is a para- 
dox.” The price of silver during the present generation has varied 
as follows: 


1861-70 . . .  . 60 pence. 
1871-80 . . . . 3s, 
1881-90 . « ¢. « $% , 
1894 Eo ow & or 


‘Here we see that in thirty years silver has lost 50 per cent. of its value, 
and on this account Mr, Goschen thinks it would be hardly honest to 
establish Bimetallism and allow a man to pay his debts in.a currency 
of inferior value. Bimetallists obstinately refuse to suggest any piven 
ratio between the two metals, which they say is a mere question of 
detail. Nevertheless, it is a matter of the highest importance: the 
mortgages of the United Kingdom, for instance, amount to about 
2800 millions sterlmg, and if they could be discharged to-morrow in 
silver the lo, at present price, to the mortgagees would be 1400 
millions sterling, or more than double the National Debt. 

Whatever may be the case as regards other nations, it is certainly 
not our intereat to depart from the gold standard which has built up 
England, and to follow the ignis fatuus of Bimetallism through inter- 
minable quagmires, Not one of the Mansion House speakers could 
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show in what way the country was to be benefited by a change of 
system, while they sought to persuade us that it would be good for 
the principal nations generally to come to a convention on the subject. 
Bot even if such a convention were practicable and expedient, what 
means do we possess to compel the other members of a Bimetallic 
League to keep their word? A few years hence, or even sooner, the 
United States or some of the European nations might desire to alter 
the ratio between the two metals, or else a war might break out; in 
either case the league would come to the ground, and Great Britain 
would see herself obliged again to fall back on the gold standard, to 
prevent a rapid outflow of that metal. 

For these reasons there is not much room to fear that Great Britain 
will pay much heed to the movement of Bimetallism. In vain Mr.. 
Balfour beats his big drum, and proclaims that ‘“ whoever declares 
the double standard impossible writes himself down da ignorant of 
political economy, since the universal consensus of educated opinion 
us now in its favour.” Hverybody must entertain the hignest respect 
for Mr. Balfour as a party leader and a debater in the House of 
Commons, but when he comes to speak as the jin-de-stécie oracle of 
political economy, one is reminded of the Tooley Street tailors who 
addressed Parliament in the name of the: People of England. 


M. G. MULHALL. 


FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 


T is difficult to speak dispassionately, even after the lapse of so thany 
years, concerning Frederick Denison Manurice—the most saintly 
personality of the nineteenth century, Newman, Pusey, and Keble 
not excepted. To me he made the phrase “ Virtue went out of him” 
intelligible, for, as his life went on, the veil of the flesh seemed tg 
wear so thin that the soul, almost ready for its emancipation, seemed 
to radiate goodness and to shine through. 

Yet was Maurice of all men most companionable, despite a certain 
shyness which made him seem to himself, and to himself only, to use 
his own words, “in most companies, a bore.” His greatness was 
never oppressive; his goodness was never obtrusive, but a light went 
wherever he passed. No one felt mean beside him; the cleverest and 
most self-conscious forgot themselves, and became simple and charm- 
ing; whilst the stupidest discovered unsuspected worth and abilities 
in his presence. 

Maurice was a good listener, a good talker; I should not say a 
good conversationalist, but a sublime monologist. He was- patient, 
too, of other monologists. “I remember,” he said to me once, “I 
was asked to meet Sir James Mackintosh, Sir James was good 
enough to say he had long wished to converse with me. From the 
moment we came into each others presence Sir James talked inoes- 
santly. : He talked all the afternoon, very charmingly no doubt, but 
I had not once the opportunity of saying a word. When we parted,” 
said Maurice, with a gentle but humorous smile, “ Sir James expressed 
himself delighted with my conversation, and in full agreement with 
all my sentiments. He said he had never spent a more delightful 
afternoon.” 


Manurice’s life and letters appeared twenty years after his death. 
VOL. LXV, 3M 
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. Never was a greater mistake made. The life should have been issued 
immediately. But he himself thought otherwise, and his son, with a 
filial regard for his father’s expressed wishes, delayed the publica- 

n.. Maurice, apart from his prophetical and inspired qualities, was 
essentially a transition man of a transition period. He was a bridge 
between the old and the new. When his life appeared, the very 
ashes of many controversies in which he engaged were already cold, 
and many of those who loved him were dead. It is not 300 much to 
say that Maurice’s life and writings will be read chiefly by those who 
knew him. I doubt whether, with the exception of the thick volume 
“ Moral Philosophy,” the “Kings and Prophets,” and perhaps the 
sermons on the Lord's Prayer and the “Theological Essays,” any of 
Manurice’s books are read: by the present generation, and even the 
above named are not much read. In his own lifetime, I waa told years 
ago by Macmillan, his devoted publisher, that the sale of each new book 
averaged about 800. The same people bought about the same number 
of copies, and-some were published at a loas. This is not because 
they did not carry weight, but because they were not generally 
intelligible, excep} to Mauricians But the men who read them 
were mostly accomplished writers and preachers themselyes, and 
through each one of such readers Maurice practically addressed tens 
of thousands. The same is true of his congregations. They were 
seldom large, either at Lincoln’s Inn or St. Peter's, Vere Street; but 
the men who went there were moulded by Manrice, and in turn 
moulded the age. Of course there were occasions at Oambridge on 
which Maurice drew crowds. There was a cult of Maurice amongst 
a certain section of the undergraduates, who thronged his church, St. 
Edward’s, especially on Sunday nights; and his lectures on moral ~ 
philosophy in the Cambridge schools were largely and miscel- 
laneously attended—baot this waa quite at the end of his career, 
when his battle was fought, his health broken, and his hair silvery 
white. 


It must have been about 1856 or 1857 that I first saw Maurice, 
My father had directed my attention to his writings; and the living 
spirit of his utterances in his ‘‘ Kingdom of Christ,” “Kings and 
Prophets,” and especially his ‘‘ Theological Hessys,” had come to me 
as a timely counterpoise to the High Ohorch ceremonialisam and 
mental bondage in which, at that time I happened to be steeped, 
under the otherwise precious and spiritual influence of my admirable 
High Ohurch tutor, the Rev. John Bicknell, now a reverend and 
venerable Incumbent at Islington. My mental deliverance was 
completed by F. W. Robertaon’s sermons. To him indeed belonged a’ 
felicitous and incisive clearness which, together with a certain con- 
structive power of re-statement, was never vouchsafed to Maurice; but 
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to Maurice belonged the divine afflatus, the sense of the mighty rush- 
ing wind, and the lips tonched with a burning coal from the altar. 

In 1856, I think, Mr. Maurice was announced to give two lectures 
on Shakespeare atthe Brighton Town Hall. Of course I went, and I 
hung upon his words. There were some passages of deep and earnest 
beauty: his reading of Shakespeare did not seem to me good; but I 
shall never forget the spiritual illumination of his countenance and 
the pathetic tremor of his voice. JI went to the second lecture, and 
was surprised to find it dull, in every way inferior to the first, 
slipshod, and, as it seemed to my ignorance perhaps, obscure and 
unprepared. I was, however, fully compensated when my father 
introduced me to Maurice at the close, but said nothing that I can 
recollect, He was then in fnll vigour, his hair iron-grey, his face 
marked with strong lines as of suppressed emotion, and pale, but full 
of fine sensitive mobility. 

I occasionally went to hear him at Linooln’s Inn. My father, 
Canon Haweis——for whom Maurice always expressed warm admiration, 
and who, he was good enough to say, vught to have been appointed 
preacher of Lincoln’s Inn, instead of himself—my father was himself 
a great admirer of Maurice, though not an intimate acquaintance ; 
but he a little damped my excessive hero-worship. “I don’t often 
go to hear him now,” he used to say, “for after a while one knows 
exactly the kind of thing he is going to say.” I found this to be 
perfectly true. I remember a similar complaint being humorously 
brought against his moral philosophy. It was to the effect that 
Mars, Bacchus, Venus, Socrates, or Seneca, and all the other heathen 
deities or philosophers, were found to be very good Mauricians when 
Maurice undertook to explain their views. In fact, they all talked 
alike and all seemed to hold Muurice’s own opinions. He said to me 
once: “ People sometimes find fault with me because I don’t constantly 
say new things. I never had but one or two things I wanted to 
say, and I have all my life been trying to say them over and over 
again in different ways.” 

I was a close student of Maurice all through my undergraduate 
yeara, nor did his writings impair my delight in the “ Essays and 
Reviews,” Jowett’s “Pauline Epistles,’ Stanley’s writings, “ Ecce 
Homo,” and even Colenso’s “ Pentateuch,” and Renan’s “‘ Vie de Jesus ” 
—~all seamed to me in their several ways unspeakably useful and 
interesting, although none sank into me and coloured all my religious 
and theological thinking in anything like the same way, or to the 
-same degree, as Maurice's writings, or, I should rather say, Maurice's 
spirit. 

I treasure up the memory of those occasions on which I was privi- 
leged to breakfast with him in Russell Square. Mrs. Maurice and 

Miss Sterling, his niece (daughter of John Sterling, whose life Oarlyle 
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wrote), were the ladies of his party. Miss Sterling was extremely 
charming, and Maurice was always glad to get some young lady, as 
he said, to “draw out” the men and place them at their ease on 
these ocoasions. He was really grateful for such assistance. ‘‘ Fancy,” 
he said of one young lady, “this child drawing out all these young 
men, putting us all at our ease, when I was sitting there eas glum 
and stupid as possible!” But even when he did not speak much, 
we never felt him ‘ glam or stupid”; we felt a presence—something 
so harmonising, so magnetic, so sweet, and yet at times so solemn— 
and then suddenly so entirely on a level with us, that we lost all 
restraint. Maurico was always open to hear or tell anything 
humorous, indeed he sometimes discovered and relished humour where 
one would least expect it. I remember that at breakfast he told me how 
intensely amused he had been at the way in which Lord Houghton 
(Monckton Milnes) sorted his company. Maurice, it seemed, had 
been. asked down to stay with such a miscellaneous company as 
Cardinal Manning, Anthony Trollope, and Mr. Swinburne. “I 
always like to have Manning,” said Lord Houghton, ‘‘ he makes him- 
self so agreeable to the ladies after dinner.” “I happened to be 
standing,” said Maurice, “ with Swinburne, looking out of the 
-window upon Lord Houghton’s park, when Swinburne turned to me 
and remarked, ‘This is a most charming house, and so besutifally 
surrounded—~just the place to come down to for a fortnight and 
break all the Ten Commandments.’” Maurice seemed hugely tickled 
with the absurdity of going down deliberately to any place on 
purpose to break all the Ten Commandments, as well as the 
incongruity of bringing together in a happy family such opposite and 
diverse personalities. I related the story to Dean Stanley, with per- 
haps a little needless oriticism on Lord Houghton, but Stanley said 
quietly, “I won’t hear a word to his disadvantage; there is a great. 
deal that is very large-hearted and sympathetic about Lord Houghton. 
I like him very much.” Lord Mount-Temple had the same habit of 
bringing all sorts and conditions of men together. I have seen 
Maurice, John Morley, Evelyn Ashley, and Lord Shaftesbury, all in 
the room together, either at Broadlands or Curzon Street. 

Maurice’s method of conducting the short family prayers before 
breakfast was exceedingly impressive. I can remember well the passage 
that he selected, and the solemn and holy influence that seemed to flow 
from him as he read out, “ God so loved the world that He gave Hts only 
begotten Son” ; and the weighty consolation that I realised for the first 
time, and which I pray may never leave me, in those concluding 
words, after which he closed the book and knelt down to say a collect 
or two—" For God sent not His Son into the world to condemn the 
world, but that the world through Him might be saved.” J never say 
or hear those words without thinking of Maurice as he gat absorbed 
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and wrapt in the reading of them. I think I never really believed them 
until I heard him say them, just as I have known others declare that 
they never knew what prayer meant until they heard Maurice say the 
Lord’s Prayer in the Communion Service at Vere Street. Indeed, 
it was & revelation. 

One morning we fell to talking of the theatre, and of the habit 
good people in those days had of staying away from it. I said, 
“ Would not the presence of the clergy do something to elevate the 
stage?” “On the whole,” he replied, “I think they would elevate 
the theatre, as at present conducted, best by staying away; but,” he 
added quickly, “I deeply sympathised with Mr. Macready’s noble 
efforta, and when he brought out ‘Ion, all the clergy in London 
should have put on their largest white ties and gat in the pit.” 

I one day inadvertently let drop the word “ Broad Ohurch.” 
“¢ Broad Church! Iam sure I don’t know what you mean; if you 
mean pi so-called liberal theologians, they seem to me extremely 
narrow.” ‘ Broad Ohurch,” he used to say, “is a fiction of Oony- 
beare’s. I never had, and never will have, anything to do with it.” 
I said to him once, soon after entering the ministry, “I do not feel 
as if I had got hold of God.” ‘‘ No,” said the prophet, “ you have 
not got hold of God; but He has got hold of you.” He frequently 
eaid, © Your feelings about God do not affect divine facta. We 
always are trying to reverse the divine order—faith first, feeling 
afterwards. We put feelings, the most uncertain varying things of 
all, first, and faith afterwards.” 

Talking of preachers, I had been reading Mrs. Oliphant’s “ Life of 
Edward Irving,’ and I expressed my surprise that any one should 
have said that Irving was a “ fop.” ‘‘ There’s a good deal of the fop 
about all of us,” said Maurice with a sweet smile. Speaking of the 
famous preacher, Dr. Guthrie, “ I heard him once, but was much 
disappointed. I thought him artificial. Only for a few moments 
during the whole sermon he seemed to see, but the vision passed 
almost at once.” I have no space to recall farther gleams of 
Maurice's talk at those precious breakfast-meetings in Russell 
Square. 

Between the sixties and the seventies Maurice occasionally attended’ 
meetings in the vestry of St. James’s, Piccadilly, under the Rev. C. 
Kempe’s presidency. <A few of the then younger clergy, such as 
Wace, Brooke Lambert, John Oakley, Bradley Alford, John Richard 
Green, and myself,,used sometimea to be there, and on a few. memor- 
able occasions Maurice spoke, but never very willingly, only when 
roused. One such occasion no one who was present will ever forget. 
A certain M.P. in that rather conservative assembly had been recom- 
mending that the clergy should be tightly tied, down to the dogmas 
of the Ohurch and the doctrinal definitions of his own particular 
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iam, suggesting a doubt whether any of them were really giving 
their money’s worth of service for the money paid them. ‘‘ Some~ 

- times,” he said, with a meer, “one. would like to know what the 
clergy do. believe nowadays.” 

Up rose the prophet, the only prophet in that aus: He 
‘seemed, as some one sald, “on fire.” “ Mr. asks what the clergy 
. believe in nowadays? J belteve in God the Father Almighty,” and 
‘he went through the Apostles’ Oreed, every clause sending an electric 
thrill ‘through that ‘-hide-bound assembly of orthodox parsons. The 
torrent of indignant eloquence which followed was something which - 

‘had never been heard before and has never been heard since-within 

‘those conservative precincts. The attempt to set up idols in the 
place of the living God ; to play on the timidity of the clergy and get 
‘them to pander to the ‘reed ‘of money, popularity, applause, and all 

-the lies of time-servers and place-hunters; all the suppressions of 
doubt, the tamperings with conscience ; the'insinoerity and the craven 

-fears to which the speaker'had appealed. As he went on with his 
terrible arraignment, the glib arguments and light ad captandum 

-taunta, the contempt and levity of his opponent seemed to shrink up 
like fire in a furnace before the burning breath of his mouth. The 
prophet smote his adversary as ‘ Samuel hewed Agag in pieces before 
the Lord in Gilgal”; or as one who was present said, ‘ we all’ felt, 
when he sat down, as if the place were in a blaze.” Not a man roge after 
him. Noone dared say a word. ‘To use an expression. which may 
possibly be beneath the dignity of the occasion, but which is the only 
one that occurs to me fully expreasive of the controversial side of the 
-situation, “the wind seemed completely knocked out of every one.” 
‘The discussion was stan end. 

- Maurice not unfrequently honoured our Ourates. Clerical Olub 
.(0.0.0.) with his presence. I think his biographer is mistaken when 
he says, ‘‘ No other incumbenta of any kind were admitted ”. (Vol. ii. 
p. 458), for the Rev, Llewellyn Davies, Dean Stanley, the Rev. Harry 
Jones, and the Rev. O. Fowle. were certainly not unfrequently with 

-us. Maurice never overawed us; he was rather- reluctant to speak, 
but we laid traps for him, and often drew him. Onur plan was to 
repeat some opinion of his, in almost his,own words, and then take 

-some slight exception to it. This almost always brought him to his. 
feet to explain, to our utmost delight and edification. I think it was 
the Rey. Harry Jones who first named him ‘the prophet,” a title 

-which he never lost, and which no one ever dreamed of applying to 

-any one else in our company, not eyen to Dean Stanley. But the 

. prophet was very genial and human and homely with all. I remember 

-his plumping himself down by my side on a particularly soft sofa 

‘with springs, which sent him up and down—as in the very lap 

‘of luxury. “ Dear me,” he said, turning to me with a twinkle of 
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humour in his eye, “this is a most soft and comfortable sofa ; it 
makes one feel quite like a dean.” 

Maurice had the keenest sense of justice in the smallest details of 
life. When he had by an oversight put himself into the power of 
a tenant who occupied the stables at the back of his house, he insisted 
upon his own lawyer pointing out to his tenant the nature of the 
advantage he held and his right to compensation, of which the man 
appeared to be entirely ignorant. The tenant was, however, so overcome 
by Maurice’s generosity that he utterly refused to push his advantage, 
and declared that he wonld forego all compensation, as he had been 
dealt with by a real gentleman. 

I bad met Maurice one Saturday afternoon at a Fulhem Palace 
garden-party, given by the Bishop of London, and as we left together 
he kindly offered to drive me back to town in his cab, which I 
willingly accepted. When we got to Hammersmith the cabman 
stopped, and intimated that his fare would be a certain sum on to 
Pimlico—naming about twice what was due. Maurice was indignant, 
and, opening the door, got out, and then and there handing the 
man his legal fare, delivered a scathing rebuke, and refused 
to employ him further. We left the man looking so amazed and 
flabbergasted at the intense but righteous indignation of his clerical 
“fare” that I felt almost sorry for him, cheat as he was. Maurice 
walked on with me, still in a tremor of excitement, opening and 
clenching both his hands—as he had at such moments a nervous 
habit of doing—and muttering, “I hate imposition, It is a lie!—a 
lie |—and he knows it!” Yet probably few people were more often 
and more grossly imposed upon than the dear prophet. He never 
had the heart to resist a tearful demand. Whilst in principle he was 
most rigid about beggars and ‘‘ impostors,” when it came to the paint 
he could seldom believe that any particular beggar who called at his 
door with a doleful face or cunningly devised fable was really an 
impostor or undeserving. Hach case seemed to him to be an excep- 
tional one, and he would send up to Mrs. Maurice for the half-crown 

or sovereign with the most profuse and apologetic explanations. 
' After Maurice went to Cambridge I saw very little of him ; his health 
was then partially broken. I met him in Queen Anne Street; he 
was walking on the opposite side of the way. I stood and looked 
after him for a minute with an uneasy foreboding I can recall even 
now : his step had lost ita quick springiness, which was almost like a 
littlə run. I never saw him again. Ina few weeks from then he was 
dead. I attended his funeral at Kensal Green Oametery—it was a 
strange sight. ‘The procession seemed to gather volume all the way 
along; when we arrived, the churchyard seemed already fall. Dean 
Stanley read the service most impressively. All around were faces 
familiar to me—men distinguished in literature, politics, and science ; 
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‘and an unusual number of women. High and low were there, and 
most of them were in tears. I felt, myself, as the coffin was lowered 
into the grave amidst an avalanche of white wreaths of flowers, what 
St. Paul meant when he eaid—‘“ Although ye have ten thousand 

. teachers, yet ye‘have not many fathers.” Truly, he had been my 
father in God. 

Although at different times, over a space of twenty years, I had 
considerable intercourse with Frederick Maurice, our relative ages and 
positions, and his extremely laborious and busy life, hindered anything 
like that intimacy and friendship which, perhaps, can only be fully 
realised between people of the same age or epoch. I used to consult 
him by letter and personal interview when in any doubt and difficulty, 
and he would always place himself immediately at my disposal—as, 
indeed, he did at every one’s—laying down his pen, or leaving his 
library ;-or, if he had not time to write fully, asking me to visit him. 
He always took a friendly interest in my clerical work from the first. 


There were peculiarities ‘about Maurice's mind which those who 
were out of sympathy with him—like Pusey, Mansel, and to zome ex- 
tent Jowett, and even his friend J. 8. Mill—were apt to set down to 
affectation or even insincerity. The extreme subtlety of Maurice's 
intellect, which led J. 8. Mill to gay that he was the greatest meta- 
physical force at Oxford wasted upon theological hairsplitting, was a 
distinct hindrance to that clearness of statement which carries con- 
viction to the average intellect. His readers sometimes felt 
they were being juggled with: each sentence was clear, but the 
whole page was misty, whilst the conclusions were jumped and the 
words, as it were, forced—difficulties were got done with, but somehow 
were not really solved. 

I remember Henry Sidgwick (of Cambridge) eying to me at 
` Trinity College (we were undergraduates together) in the old days: 
‘In Manurice’s hands you feel like a horse being led up to a five- 
barred gate, which is your theological problem, how will you get 
over it? Maurice shows you the gate, dilates upon its bars, its 
height, its insuperability, strokes your nose a little more, and all of 

a sudden you find yourself looking at the gate frem the other side. 
You know you have not got over it legitimately, but how you find 
yourself on the other side you do not know.” 

There was also a certain automatic inversion of thought, born 
of a perilously quick faculty to see the opposite side cf every 
question, which made what to Maurice were the simplest assertions of 
facts seem to others a mere elaborate and subtle distortion full of 
ingenious paradox. Nothing could be further from Manrice’s sincere 
intention. 

I remember his preaching a gemon for Rev. J. R. Green (author of 
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‘* A Short History of the English People”) at St. Philip's, Stepney, on 
the ‘‘ Doubts of Thomas,” in which he maintained that Thomas was 
chiefly remarkable as an example of simple faith! Commenting on 
the words, “ He vanished out of their sight,” he said meditatively, 
“Yes, which means He abides with them for ever.” It would have 
ocourred to nobody but Manrice that the Thirty-nine Articles were a 
defence of liberty, that the Athanasian Creed was our great deliverance 
from the corruptions of popular theology, that Colenso was an 
example of a man fanatical against Biblical criticism, that Pearson’s 
book on the Apostles’ Creed destroyed the doctrine of the Trinity, 
that the peculiarity of Unitarianism was ita feebleness and incoherency, 
that the old Jewish dispensation was the great witness for religious 
freedom, that generally the difficulty of belief argued ite necessity ; 
nor would it have struck any one but Manrice that, by giving up his 
living of St. Peter's, Vere Street, as at one time he intended to do on 
account of his opinions, he would make it more easy for other clergy 
holding the same opinions to retain their livings. But all this—for 
reasons he was prepared to explain in all earnestness at great length 
—seemed perfectly natural and obvious to Maurice's mind. In ad- 
mitting any fact he took account of ita denial, and he put the denial 
first and the fact second—as who should put the cart before the 
horse, The consequences were often disastrous. In argument, & charge 
was, with some show of reagon, brought against Maurice which had 
occasionally been brought against Lord Macaulay,—that in his ex- 
treme desire to state his opponent’s case fairly, he was apt to leave 
his opponent's case rather stronger than his own, and thus actually 
end by defeating himself, simply from an overpowering sense of the 
strength of his own side, which made „him careless of defence, com- 
bined with an abnormal and almost unnatural anxiety to give his 
enemy every advantage. In fact, he was like a man fighting a naked 
rapier with a buttoned foil. 

Another perplexing thing to an anxious inquirer was Maurice's 
utter inability to give a direct reply to any question. 

“ Shall we know each other hereafter?” asked an eager lady. 

“ How little we know each other here!” replied Maurice, 

His general habit of dubbing every one’s religious thinkings, but 
his own, as “notions and opinions,” as distinguished from “ truth,” 
laid him open to the natural retort that he claimed truth for his 
own “notions and opinions,” and for no one else’s. This particular 
and almost chronic peltiio principii was especially exasperating to 
some of his opponents, like Mansel or Pusey, .who were utterly 
incapable of appreciating Maurice's real greatness, but found 
themselves stung to the quick by the unconscious perversity of 
his mental peculiarities. His many-sided sympathies, combined para- 
doxically with a unique opiniatiyeness, made Maurice hopeless as 
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„a party man in politics or religion ; and, as some things must be stated 
clearly, and some definite organisation must exist, and some line of 
action must be adopted, even his warmest admirers, like Mr. Ludlow, 
for instance, found it at times hard, and even impossible, to work with 
him. The Socialist whose cause he adopted stood aghast to hear 
from those prophetic lips: ‘“ J must have Monarchy, Aristocracy, and 
Sootalism, or rather nes recognised as necessary conditions of an 
. onganic Christian Society.” The average Socialist would shrug his 
shoulders and go on his way muttering, as the Freethinkers said of 
Father Hyacinthe when ‘he gave up abusing the Pope and took to 
advocating the Ten Commandments: “ (est wn bon préire comme les 
autres '” and pay no more attention to him. 

The better-minded, however, amongst the Socialists—the ‘‘ Christian 
Socialists,” as Maurice insisted on calling those he supported—were 
deeply impressed with his easential teaching. Competition he 
might denounce, selfish struggles for existence he might discourage, 
every watchword he would in turn discredit, every sectional aim ignore, 
every practical policy he would pick holes in (whilst insisting upon ‘ 
nothing but the need of practical measures [) ; he seemed to dislike 
every form of marching order; even party newspapers and party 
clubs were an offence to him. But he left his divine mark on the 
Socialists’? movement all the same—“ not capital, or labour, or, land, 
or goods, but human relations, lis at the root of all social reforms.” 
-All questions between employers and employed are to be solved that 
way. Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His righteousness ; 
what is right and just and loving and fair between’ man and man, 
the discovery of that is the only solution of all these stormy questions, 
Strikes, struggles, starvation prices, sweating middlemen, grasping 
‘merchant princes—the gulf between the rich who grew richer and the 
poor who grew poorer would, ‘he thought, never be bridged by political 
economy or legislation—-Hight Hours Day Bills and so forth.: No. 
Nothing but right human relattons—-the kingdom of heavyen set up 
on earth. 

Thos Maurice, supported by Tom Hughes, Charles Kingsley, and 
a few other pure and burning spirita, raised the standard of the 
heavenly kingdom onoe and for ever in the camp of Socialism—and 
their teaching told. We.owe to them nearly all the co-operative, 
profit-sharing movements—all the arbitrations in strikes, all the 
‘disoords quelled, all the labour-crises averted or aaa | composed 
during the last forty years. 

Maurice's extreme self-abasement appeared to some strained and 
hypooritical, but it wag not so. .Such expressions as “J, the meanest 
of God’s creatures,” are quite Payline in their strength or in their 
sincerity, and are fully interpreted by such remarks as: “You must 
aspire high if you would know yourself to be nothing. , If yon would 
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Q 
feel yourself to be the man that you are, you must claim your privilege 
‘of being like God.” 

Maurice’s estimate of his contemporaries was characteristic and 
interesting: his dictum on Carlyle, “who believed in a God who 
lived till the death of Oliver Oromwell,”’ has hardly been surpassed 
for keenness and truth of satire. And of Mill he said (how subtly !): 
“ The circtmference of his thoughts is enlarging continually. J wish 
they hada centre.” Of Tennyson he spoke with the utmost reverence 
and admiration, and the Poet Laureate’s few verses to F. D. Maurice, 
on his expulsion from King’s College on account of his “ Theological 
Essays,” show how warmly his personal feelings were reciprocated. 
Of Trench, Archbishop of Dublin, he remarked, characteristically 
enough, “J never have any conversation with Trench on any serious 
subject.” Indeed, they were, theologically, far as the poles apart. “ An 
alarmist,” I think Maurice once called the Archbishop of Dublin: 
“ afraid of criticism, afraid of argumenta and free thought.” 

I remember once driving with Archbishop Trench from Harrow to, 
London when we fell into talk about the Liberal movement in the 
Church. I had not long been in the ministry. “ Freedom of thought ! 
‘—liberal theology !” cried the old ecclesiastic, raising himself in the 
carriage (he was suffering from gout and other infirmities, which much 
clouded his temper towards the end), “ We must stamp it out, mr, 
stamp it out !—'tis the only thing to do. Young men are full of infidelity, 
it is these cursed new opinions.” I was very much shocked ; and some- 
thing of the same kind, I think, must have shocked Maurice, who 
was at one time on very friendly terms with Archbishop Trench. He 
writes quite warmly to him on his epee to the Deanery of 
Westminster. 

Maurice always seemed to me leas E T than he usually was 
about Bishop Colenso and the “ Essays and Reviews.” (Stanley’s insight 
was much truer.) -He strongly condemned the tendencies of both the © 
Bishop and the Hesayists; and it is, perhaps, the surest indication of the 
extent to which Maurice belonged to a transition period in nineteenth- 
century theology that the chief positions adopted by both Colenso and 
the Essayista now mostly pass for truisms hardly worth discussion. 
Mr. Gladstone, in his ‘“ Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture,” calmly 
gives Colenso almost more points than he ever demanded. One of 
the Essayiste lately died, the revered Master of Balliol ; whilst another, 
‘Dr. Temple, happily for the Emglish Church, still lives. Thus does 
the heterodaxy of one age become the orthodoxy of the next. 


A separate article should be written on the “ Theology of Frederick 
Denison Maurice”; but that, here and now, is impossible. “ I never 
had but two or three things to say;” let me ask briefly what were 
those two or three things which have so profoundly modified, often 
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unconsciously and in spite of themselves, the thinking and teaching 
` of every party in the Church of England, perhaps the High Church 
party more than any other. And yet, what a satire is that on man’s 
wisdom !—for, by common consent, Maurice and Pusey agreed about 
one thing only—viz., “ that they did not worship the same God!” 

The Maurician statements, which were saving truths to thousands 
—-at a time when a sort of raw and atheistic science prevailed, very 
different from the more humble agnostic, and sometimes mystic, 
science abroad now-——were these : 

1. That in some true and really sympathetic and fea gense 
God is the Father of al men; that there never was a time when we 
were not His children; that baptism is the proclamation, not the 
creation, of that divine fact—it is the sacramental symbol which we 
adopt in claiming what belongs to us, and to every child born of a 
woman. ' 

2. That Jesus Christ was the coming forth of something that had 
always existed in God, it was the coming forth of the human side of 
God—God manifest in the flesh. God might be quite incomprehensible 
in His essence, in His entirety; we, nevertheless, truly know Him in 
Jesus Christ, because, whatever more or whatever else He was, He was 
human, His right the same as our right, His truth ours, His love ours, 
and so forth. We could, therefore, understand Him in Jesus, and in 
Jesus alone, a special use having been made of the earth-born form 
of human nature to manifest or display to man God’s humanity. Onur . 
salvation lay in becoming partakers more and more of His nature; our 
righteousness was therefore real (and not forensic), because imparted ; 
ideal in so far only as it was aspirational, and to that extent imputed. 
Man’s heaven lay in getting rid of mn, not the punishment of sin; 
and being transformed by the renewing of his mind: that could 
only be done by the decent of Divine human nature into ‘depraved 
human nature, the disease of man being thus verily and mdeed cured 
by the health of God. That was the meaning of being a new creature 
in Christ, born again, putting on Christ, being washed, sanctified, 
redeemed. 

3. The famous controversy about eternal punishment all hinged upon 
+ the meaning of the word aidvioc. Maurice said that eternal had nothing 
to do with time, but meant spiritual, untemporal ; thatit should never 
have been translated “ everlasting,” certainly not ‘‘ everlasting” in one 
place and “eternal” in another: for it indicated the quality ofa life, not 
the quantity, or duration, in time. “The fire of God's wrath,” he 
said, ‘is also the fire of His love; it must burn up all that is op- ~ 
posed to it. It is His fixed attitude towards evil and good ; it burns 
eternally to destroy all evil everywhere——it warms and cherishes and 
feeds goodneas eternally everywhere. Hell is an eternal state, heaven is 
an eternal state. It does not follow, because the state is fixed, that 
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you will be always fixed in that state. Hell is here and now, as well 
as yonder and hereafter. You may be in hell to-day and out of it 
to-morrow.” Maurice found nothing in the Bible which declared that 
God would fix a man in heaven or hell after death, any more than 
before death. God’s method never altered; nor did His love, aa declared 
in Jesus, change. 

A. fall discussion of this vexed question is not possible here, but to 
most people Maurice’s doctrine seemed equivalent to the purgatory 
of the Romanist, combined with the Salvation for All of the univer- 
alist. When Lord Westbury, as the mouthpiece of the Privy Council, 
reversed, in the highest Oourt of Appeal, the condemnation of Maurice’s 
opinions which had been pronounced in a lower Court by Dr. 
Lushington, a somewhat profane version then current of the appeal 
judgment embodied the popular notions about Maurice's theology. 


“Lord Westbury,” it was said, “in declaring Maurice’s opinions tenable 
in the Ohurch of England, had abolished the devil, dismissed hell with 
costa, and deprived Ohristians of their last hope of everlasting damna- 
tion.” 

This was indeed a gross libel and caricature of Maurioe’s real 
teaching, but he had to some extent laid himself open to such flippant 
misconception. The way he met it was characteristic, but not always 
convincing to the average intellect. 

“Tf,” I gaid to him one day, “‘ God’s hell of punishment is disci- 
plinary, and men may hereafter rise out of it, 1s it not making the future 
hell a mere Romanist purgatory?” I shall never forget the solemn 
fire in his eye, as he looked through and through me, and with a 
trembling voice said, “ And are not we in purgatory now! and shall 
we not pray that He will burn the dross out of ust” I felt I had only 
got half an answer, but that half was to me more satisfactory than the 
old-fashioned solution of all the goats in hell for ever, and all the sheep 
in heaven for ever after death, however they might fare here. When 
Maurice read that it was not the wH? of God that any should perish, 
he could not, be said, conceive any other will that would ultimately 
prevail, He thought that God’s will must at last be done, and not the 
devil’s, else how could he say the Lord’s Prayer? This might be so, but 
_ most people thought it sounded very much like universalism. It was, 
however, characteristic of Maurice that he resented as bitter misrepre- 
sentation the imputation of preaching that there was no hell, and 
that we should all be saved from eternal punishment; it was truer to 
say that none of us should be saved, or should wish to be saved, from 
eternal punishment. It seamed to him quite simple to affirm that 
opposition to God’s good and perfect will was damnation here and 
hereafter, and that conformity to it was salvation here and hereafter, 
time and place being absolutely of no account, and belonging to a 
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different category of thought altogether ; and there we must leave the 
controversy. 


“ Ohristianity,” he once said to me, “is not a philosophy, but a 
life.” It was the vivid Obrist-life in Maurice, who would sometimes 
remain all night upon his knees in prayer, that won us irresistibly. 
It was the knowledge we took of him that he had been with Jesus 
that helped us in, our infirmities. There was often a light upon 
his face which made people turn and look at him when they passed 
him in the street. In his latter.days his saintly head seemed to shine 
with silver glory as with an sureole. There is no one anywhere like 
him left, Indeed he seemed to me, in this bewildered age, the man ' 
who more than any other. that I have ever met “saw God.” He was 
the last of the prophete. i 

H. R. Haweis. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS IN PRACTICE. 


FTER the lively discussion provoked a year or two ago by the 
proposal put forward by one of our leading statesmen to pro- 

vide for our aged poor by State-subsidised pensions, one might have 
expected that the instructive experiment opportunely ventured upon in 
a neighbouring country for testing the principle in practice would have 
been followed with a littl more attention than has actually been 
given to it. In Germany the law passed in 1889 providing for 
pensions to be paid to the permanently disabled and the aged of what 
may, roughly speaking, be termed “the working classes,” has, at the 
time of writing, been in force just three years—not a very long time, 
perhaps, on the results of which to base a final judgment, but still 
long enough to supply very valuable primd facie evidence as to the 
* general merits or defects of the principle involved. Germany, it ought 
+o be borne in mind, supplies an exceptionally favourable testing- 
ground for such a measure. ‘There is no country in which the struc- 
ture of social and industrial organisation varies more as between 
district and district. Differences-of race add an element of further 
variety. Moreover, State-socialiam has long bean a recognised force 
in the country. From the days ‘of the great Frederick downward, 
pretty well all eyes have been habitually turned to ‘ der Racker von 
Staat” ag the one source of all attainable benefits. The Government, 
at Berlin set the seal of official acceptance upon this doctrine when, 
something like thirty years ago, Prince Bismarck——not merely as a 
means of “ dishing” the inconvenient Liberal Schulsze-Delitzsch (who 
preached the distinctively Saxon gospel of self-help)—-set up the 
Socialist Lassalle as a counter-prophet. And nowhere, in conclusion, 
could a population be found better drilled into submission to any- 
thing and everything which its modern Witenagemote may deter-, 
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mine. Add to this the presence of a staff of officera to administer 
the Act who from the President downwards appear exceedingly 
efficient, and you have a combination of’ ciroumstances which ought 
certainly to have made the experiment interesting to students of social 
questions. Yet the practical results of that experiment have passed 
almost unnoticed among ourselves. We have had echoes occasionally, 
very occasionally, coming acroas the sea—-and sometimes very distorted 
echoes——of carping criticism finding a voice abroad, directed, as it 
happens, not at the principle under trial, but at little unpopular out- 
ward defects incident to the method employed, the “ sticking,” the 
piling up of a mass of cards, and other paltry matters of detail, But 
beyond that our interest has scarcely been aroused, 

` Under such circumstances perhaps the resulta of a personal inquiry, 
instituted with some care last autumn, over a wide area, embracing 
districts so different in character as Berlin and Posen, Saxony, 
Bavaria and Rhineland, and ‘conducted under the double advantages 
supplied by the best official introductions furnished with - great , 
kindness by our Chargé d'Affaires, Mr. Gosselin, and most obligingly 
responded to by President Bödiker and the officers of his Department, 
and the command of independent evidence from local friends of dif- 
ferent classes, may be thought not unseasonable. 

To the official mind at Berlin the practical results thus far 
obtained appear to stamp the measure a grand succes. At the 
central office I heard little but self-congratulation upon what was 
thought a very satisfactory achievement indeed. 

When first brought forward the Old Age Pension Bill was, indeed, 
most unpopular. Nobody would now venture to deny that. Employers 
dreaded the burden which it would impose, and complained, not 
without reason, that there were not nearly sufficient data collected 
upon which to form an estimate and forecast. Working men eyed 
the measure with suspicion, as taxing their wages, and also as open to 
serious abuse for selfish purposes at the hands alike of the Govern- 
ment and of employers. The Government might make pensions 
dependent upon good conduct——t.e.` good votes and submission to- 
authorities; and employers might mark the stamps or cards with their 
own little hieroglyphics conveying improper information about those 
who carried them to other employers. The Socialists disparaged 
the Bill as not supplying anything like what was wanted. The 
Roman Catholics raised other objections. The Liberals openly 
detested the Bill as upsetting all their little baby-fabrics of voluntary 
pension-funds, laboriously built up; and as militating against the 
principle of self-help. Im a word, all classes protested against the 
questionable “ leap in the dark” proposed, which would indeed never 
have been consented to, had not the late Emperor William, in the 
very halcyon days of his popularity, pressed acceptance upon his 
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people almost from his deathbed, as embodying his warmest dying 
wish, and had not his all-powerful Minister, conjuring in 1889 with a 
memory which all held dear, insisted oe it with all the force of his 
unbending will. 

Accident made me a witness of a little scene which may give some 
idea of the manner in which the Bill was pushed through. By invita- 
tion of an old friend I attended in May 1889 a private but tolerably 
large gathering of Conservative electors, then the special supporters 
of the Government, in a district which I know well, as having some 
time owned property in it-—a gathering convened to hear an explana- 
tion of the provisions of the measure by Oount A , the member. 
Every man of influence in the district was there. Every one spoke 
most warmly for the Bill as the one measure needed. The scene 
changed. All these same country gentlemen were assembled in a private 
room, waiting for their carriages. And not a man was there among 
them all who did not vigorously curse what a moment before he had 
unctuously blessed. The measure would be oppreasive to production, 
intolerable in practice, bad all round. Naturally, I langhed and 
twitted my friends with their inconsistency. My answer was a shrug- 
of the shoulders and the admission: ‘‘ Wir miissen ja.” 

' I will not now say anything about what I heard in respect of the. 
working of the Act on annnal visits paid to various parts of Germany 
since. Bnat I want to point out that as a piece of social legislation 
the German Old Age Pension Act did not stand by iteelf. It was, 
indeed, designed to be the last great “crowning piece” in a series of“ 
social measures framed with a distinct view to propitiate and satisfy the 
working classes, and to bring about an era of “ social peace.” For fore- 
ranners it had had two similar Acta aimed at the same conciliatory end. 
The first was an Act passed in 1888 securing to the labouring classes, 
under State supervision, insurance against sickness. ‘Towards this 
insurance the men are required to contribute one-third ont of their 
wages, the employers making up the balance of two-thirds. That 
insurance is generally admitted to have worked well. According to 
official figures returned for 1892, it now applies to close upon 8,000,000 
people, giving relief to 2,752,000, at an annual expense to the Fund 
of £6,200,000, and to employers and employed of £6,600,000 per 
year. The balance is absorbed in the administration. In 1884. 
this Act was followed up by another measure, perhaps even more 
useful, though unquestionably taxing employers more heavily, inasmuch 
as it puts the entire cost upon them. This is an Act insuring 
workmen against temporary disablement by accident—accident of” 
any kind, unless it be deliberately occasioned by the fault of ita. 
victim-—but affording only temporary relief—that is, generally speak-, 
ing, for the space of thirteen weeks, but in some cases up to a 
twelvemonth. It is held by some to be fairer and less burdensome. 
VOL, LXV, 8 N 
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than our own Employers’ Liability, Act, inasmuch as it distributes the 
cost pretty evenly over the whole class of employers, who are made 
to contribute to one -common fund, each in his own peculiar class of 
trades, grouped together according’ to an ascertained scale of risks 
habitually incurred. That Act, likewise, is allowed to be working 
-well. Under it the employers of Germany now raise annually 
"23,400,000 for the benefit of 18,000,000 working men and women. 
And that figure representa, after allowance made for administration, 
and a balance carried to reserve, the measure of compensation actually 
‘granted. On the top of these two Acta came in 1889 the measure 
now under consideration, designed to, assure to all working folk who 
‘complete their seventieth year, and to all who are more or less 
permanently disabled by sickness, or accident, or any other cause, 
an adequate pension for the rest of their life. 

The object of my visit to Germany was to ascertain how this Act 
operated in practice. i 
` The first impresion received at Berlin was decidedly favourable. 
There was one jarring note indeed, but a jar which told strongly 
in favour of the measure. “ Resulta,” complained a gentleman high 
in office, not in any way connected with the Department, but in 
bygone days charged for some time with the manufacture of public 
opinion——‘‘ Results? Very disappointing. We expected a heavy 
iabour vote on our side, but the men have voted just the same as 
before, and we have had to fall back upon those disreputable Anti- 
‘Semites.”’ I was delighted, and all the more when I came to learn 
‘that in all other respecta likewise had resulta falsified the sinister 
anticipations entertained: with regard to possible abuse, There’ 
has been no jobbery that can be at all proved, no political influencing 
-of votes, no improper marking of cards or stamps by employers— 
there have been no malpractices of such a kind whatever. In other 
Tespecta the results appeared no less satiefactory. The figures com- 
piled tell of 11,200,000 persons insured, all over the Empire, paying 
annually close upon £5,000,000 in premiums, for the benefit at 
present of 187,800 persons, who draw £1,120,000 in money (whereof 
the State contributes £460,000) distributed in pensions which average 
£6 a year. In official quarters that is considered so signal a success 
as to justify a great flourish of trumpeta, figuratively speaking, ‘with 
which, the result has been paraded at the Chicago Exhibition. When 
the Act comes fully into operation it is calculated that it will secure 
pensions to 1,500,000 persons, at the rate of £16,500,000 a year, 
which will, of course, mean a much larger total of premiums than are 
paid at present, and also a much more liberal grant from the 
- Exchequer, though not in full proportion to the increase in the 
premiums, Inasmuch as a reserve is being steadily built up, which at 
‘the present time probably stands at somewhere about £12,500,000, 
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and is estimated to rise to £50,000,000, if not more. Probably the 
State-subvention will not exceed £5,000,000 a year. The Department, 
indeed, put if at leas. And, although, of course, all the machinery 
required to accomplish this work costs the country something, it 
cannot be pretended that the cost is excessive. The return for 1892 
shows it to have been £224,000 in that year, including everything ; 
that is, 5d. per head of the insured—out of which are maintained 31 
provincial or State departments and nine special ones for distinct 
trades, al’ with large buildings, much printing, and a good deal of 
“controlling,” employing in all somewhere about two thousand 
officers. Whatever be said in Germany abont needless expense 
incurred, I do not think that we could maintain a Department of this 
description at anything like the price. 

It may not be altogether out of place in passing to quote some of 
the figures collected, as giving some little insight into the working 
of the Act. It is not quite easy.to determine the exact number of 
insurable persons in the Empire. There are 18,000,000 insured 
against accident; bat that number includes many who do not properly 
come under the Old Age Act. Probably abont 15,500,000 will be 
near the mark. That includes women as well as men, in a proportion 
varying according to districts, generally speaking, from about one to 
three (in Berlin}, to two to three. In Saxony, a rather representative 
country (which possesses the advantage as a specimen district of 
having in force what is said to be pretty-complete insurance through- 
out its territory) the proportion is as three women to seven men; and 
there are 808,000 insured in all out of a population of 3, 500, 000. 
There is a marked difference as between industrial and agricultural 
districta in respect of the two descriptions of pensions provided. In 
agricultural districta the proportion of disablement pensions is very 
egmall. Thus in Posen there were in 1892 only about 900 disablement 
pensions to about 9000 old age. In Berlin, on the other hand, the 
Budget for 1898 estimates 1250 disablement pensions (at 123s. each) 
to 2156 old age pensions (at 1508). The figures quoted for Berlin are, 
as an average of pensions, about the highest in Germany. For Posen 
the average figure is 106s. Saxony puts its old age pensions for 
1898 at 7500 (128s. per annum) and its disablement pensions at 
5000 (at 115s.). Upper Bavaria, which comprises Munich, paid in 
1892 922 old age pensions and 705 disablement, ‚The burden of 
taxation for pensions at present evidently still presses only slightly 
upon the population generally. The Government estimates it at abont 
åd. per head, and at 17d. per head of the persons insured. But, of 
course, there will be a material increase by and by, The rate varies 
gonciderably as between district and district. Thus, in populous 
Berlin it stands at 7d. per person insured, in Schleswig-Holstein at 
25d. The State subsidy stands at present at about five, to seven 
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provided by’ preminms. But as time goes on, the proportion wild 
grow smaller. by reason of the accumulation of a reserve-fond. 

Allin all, under the three Acta named, there is now a considerable 
amount of money raised in Germany for the benefit of the working 
classes, mounting up to £15,410,000 per annum, towards which the 
employers contribute £6,618,750 and the men £6,248,750, the State 
making up the balance. And the money actually spent in pensions 
and compensations of various kinds comes very near £7,500,000 per ` 
annum. Under the self-regulating operation of the Acts, all ee 
figures will grow considerably in the future. 

That, no doubt, looks remarkably well upon paper. But, of course, 
there is a reverse side, indicating considerable burdens upon employers. 
Thus, at Munich, the leader of the “ Bauernbund” complained to 
me that his peasants now have actually to contribute more in insur- 
ance money than they pay in rates and tazes. And for industriat 
employers insurance tells up to such figures as these: one establish- 
ment in Essen paid in 1892 £28,000 in insurance money and rates, 
equal to 17°89 per cent. of the dividend ; another paid £22,000, equal 
to 122 per cent. of the dividend ; a third compeny has-actually beem 
- made to pay in.1891 nearly 18 per cent., and in 1892 22 per cent. 
of its share capital. Herr Krupp alone pays, for old age and disable- 
ment insurance only, £12,500 a year, to ae his men have to find 
another £12,500. 

All this cost appears to weigh upon Jodie capital more heavily 
than’ was really anticipated. Bat in return, of course, there must be 
some good done, even if it be not all that sanguine hope anticipated. 

To begin with, there are the 187,000 pensioners, whose pensions 
are not, it ought to be remembered, all loss. The saving effected 
upon Poor Relief may resemble the economy practised by eating cake 
in the place of bread, but all the same it has to be taken into acoount. 
Unfortunately there are no figures showing its effect in this respect. In 
a gocial aspect the benefit will have to be rated at a very much higher 
value, For German Poor Relief has, according to all accounta, up to now 
made but very inadequate provision for the wants of the poor. people 
relieved. I have been told on official authority of paupers being. 
housed in unhealthy sheds and cellars, fed on potatoes only, which in 
many cases were diseased, and made to feel the wretchedness of their - 
lot in every. way.. A pension of £5 and £6 a year does not to us 
appear. a very. large income; but at all events it secures the command 
of cash where cash is valued.. The poor men are no longer the ont- 
caste thab they were. Village householders do not grudge to take 
them. They bring at any rate some money into the household——and 
that insuresa.them better keep, and leaves sufficient over for an 
occasional ounce of tobacco or glass of beer, a warsil or. some other 
‘trifling luxury which helps to make life endurable. In this respect 
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accordingly there is a clear gain to record. But the benefit to 
working folk really begins long before old age puts them on the 
pension-list. Agricultural labour is scarce in Germany. Accordingly 
the men can now stand out, at any rate, so far as to insist that 
employers shall pay the premium for them. If they do not, the men 
go elsewhere. The employers may wince under this imposition. 
But the men are the better for it. Throughout Germany I have 
feund that as a rule employers both of agricultural and domestic 
labour pay the ful premium for the men and servante. ‘This is no 
merely nominal amount. Count Wilamowitz in the Grand Duchy of 
Posen—-who philanthropically insures his men and women in a higher 
olass than is prescribed by the Act—pays annually £800 under this 
head. The effect which the Act has had in reducing emigration is 
essumed to stand, at any rate, for something. Pensions are forfeited 
by emigration. However, Landesrath Knobloch, of Posen, could not 
——speaking from memory—recall more cases of forfeiture by such 
<anse than one among about nine thousand. 

I think Ihave pretty fairly counted up the items to be put upon 
the oredit side of the account. It seemed quite enough last autumn 
to inspire the President of the Insurance Department and other 
official persons in Berlin with very sanguine expectations. All 
political and social parties, I was assured, were reconciled to the Act. 
There was not one which would now openly assail the measure, much 
less suggest its repeal. People were beginning to realise its benefits— 
more particularly the working classes, And Herr,von Kobell, of 
Munich, related to me with evident satisfaction that in his district 
avowed Socialists number among the best unpaid workers under the 
Act, making themselves exceedingly useful in its administration. 

It must haye been rather a rude awakening for administrators 
‘cherishing such optimist views to find not many weeks after a coalition 
of Conservatives and Ultramontanes leading a fierce attack against the 
measure in Parliament. The onslaught, as it happened, did not 
really mean much, though it gave voice at the time to some previously 
suppressed grumbling. What led the combined party to take the 
offensive I do not know. In September, when for more than a week 
together I was in daily intercourse with the Conservative member who 
initiated the move, I believe that even that gentleman himself had no 
thoughts of becoming aggressive. I cannot say that I found approval 
of the Act evidenced anywhere. Employers and Clericals, Liberals 
standing up for self-help, and whoever else had from the outset been 
ranged against the measure, still avowed themselves hostile. But 
they were content to remain passive. Time, they were convinced, 
must be on their gide. An attack——which no doubt was planned for 
some future time—could be delivered with far better effect when 
xperience would have more conclusively discovered existing defecte. 
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The working clases, as. will be shown, were as unreconciled as ever.. 


_,And the Socialists were quiescent really only because they held the 
Govertiment to. be playing their game and. ploughing -with their 
heifer, preparing the publio mind by.the shortcomings of a half- 
measure for the acceptance of a whole. 

In judging a measure of an altogether novel type, put into execu- 


ca by decidedly unfamiliar machinery, we are a little too readily 


tempted to lay the blame for defects upon the “foreign ” method 
’ applied. It is so easy to find fault with that. ‘ And, as it happens, 
' the particular method: adopted in Germany, bristling with eccentrici- 
ties—the “ sticking,” the odd manner of reckoning up contributions 
and claims, the complex machinery for checking and counter-check- 
ing—lends itself with peculiar facility to derision and caricature. 
But, in truth, the whole.question is essentially one of method. The 


` general idea is simple enough. The difficulty is, how to. put it into — 


practice. And if Germany, with all its specific aptness for adminis- 
tration, with all the careful thought and enquiry which the official 
“ Begründung,” published in 1888, shows to have pesn bestowed 
upon the subject, could hit upon no more simple methcd than that 
actually adopted, the most plausible inference is, that the object 
aimed at was not to be attained by simpler means, and that whoever, 


in dealing with the same problem, might manage to steer clear of the — 


German Charybdis, would be in danger of finding himself engulfed in a 
worse Scylla. All those oddities of German method, which it is so easy 
to ridicule, were, as the “ Begründung” clearly howe, adopted, not 
for the love of the things themselves, but because no other expedient 

promised to accomplish their purpoge.' As it happens, it is not by 
' any means upon the bureaucratic interference and eccentricities, for 
which we are so apt to find fault with German administration, that 
the Act has broken down, but, on the contrary, upon the importation 


into ita application of the representative system which we hold so — 


dear, but which in the present instance has served to render the 
measure unwieldy and inefficient. “Here am I,” complained to me 
one of the ablest administrators under the Act, the head of a large 
provincial department, “ with an army of some four thousand yolun- 


tary officers, not one of whom does his duty. They might be sap- 


pressed to-morrow without the work being any the worse. We have 
a t Vorstand’ with two elected representatives each of employers and 
employed, and an ‘ Ausschuss’ with ten of each cláss, neither of 
whom are of the slightest use.” I heard the same tale in plenty of 
other places. The foremost demand put forward by the large em- 
ployers m the interest of efficiency is, that all this cumbrous 
apparatus should be done away with and the machinery reduced to s 
piece of simple bureancratism. The experience collected therefore 
justifies no .expectation that with our system of administration 
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we should do any better. The presumption is rather the 
way. 

We shall not do justice to the Gemman old age insurance, and 
methods employed to put it in force, unless we first clearly realise the 
precise object at which they were pointed. That object was not to 
assure & pension sufficient for the wants of life to every person, with- 
out distinction, who might become disabled or attain a certain age. 
That is the Socialist proposal, which it would be very easy to carry 
into practice—only a trifle expensive. On the other hand, the 
Government was as little content to leave the insurance altogether to 
voluntary effort and forethought. The Government will have it that 
in Germany voluntary insurance has failed, and that the attempts to 
put it into practice have proved that German working men, left to 
their own discretion, will not insure. There would be more force in 
this contention had the Government hitherto done less deliberately to 
discountenancs voluntary insurance. However, there is ita proposi- 
tion, and what it accordingly aimed at accomplishing was to strike out 
a middle path between the two equally intelligible extremes, and 
devise some means of rendering help, drawn from the nation’s and 
the employers’ pockets, but help to be given only to the deserving 
and to those who are willing to do something for themselves. That 
_ is a dream familiar and dear to many philanthropists and statesmen. 
The problem was, how to make it a reality. 

Having made up its mind to compulsion as the first eee ae 
as & means not only of forcing a benefit effectually even upon m- 
willing persons, but aleo of securing the widest possible basis for a 
work in which numbers reduce averages—fhe Government next 
resolved to fix the pensions to be granted advisedly at a moderate 
figure only. Large pensions, so it argued, must mean a temptation 
to idleness, a desire among workers to become disabled. The Govern- 
ment’s object distinctly was not to do this, but by moderate aid, acting 
as an encouragement, to stimulate self-help, purposely leaving room for 
improvement beyond the actual provision made under compulsory clauses. 
Pensions were not to be “ mere pocket money,” but still they were to be 
“ subsidiary ” only; and in any case they were to be made dependent 
upon a certain amount of work previously done, spread out over a 
sufficient number of years, and were to be in some measure pro- 
portionate to the wages drawn. ‘This course of reasoning will 
account for the peculiar method regorted to, the smallness of the 
pensions, the use of cards recording by means of stamps the amount 
of labour accomplished in a given time, and that rather puzzling 
classification of persons insured. The Government has grouped 
labouring folk in four classes, according to an assumed standard of 
wages oddly enough based, in an effort to do full justice to all, not upon 
the amount of wages actually earned, but upon the assumed average 
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of labour of a particular class in a particular. district. Roughly 
ing, the incomes brought under the operation of the Act rise up 
= "£100, though in some instances larger incomes are admitted or 
even brought under the compulsory clauses of the Act. On the 
other, hand, not all incomes up to £100 qualify for insurance. The 
whale system: amounts to a curious contrivance: designed to-force in 

' _ the right persona and keep out the wrong, which was bound to result 
in some inconvenient inconsistencies. In general, however, the 
‘structure set up with so much thought and ingenuity is hald to have 
. solved the problem proposed, at any rate in theory—neatly poised and , 

_": “carefully, balanced. as it is at every point, with special machinery 

>. provided answering to every little want and differing requirement ; 
and, looking at the whole as framed in a Government ofiice, one 
would think that certainly in the generality of cases it must ensure 

justice, and effectually bring the whole mass of the right people under 
the yoke, or else the benefit, of the Act. 

The question remains to be answered: How has the measure, so 
carefully put together and so perfect in theory, stood the rude test of 
practice ? | 

Tam anxious not to drag into the consideration paltry matters 

of detail upon which any legislator operating on new ground might 
be excused for going wrong, and out of which capital may indeed be — 
easily made, but. made to no practical purpose, but to look at the 
question broadly by the light of general reaults. 
‘ In general, I cannot think that it can be said that the Govern- 
ment has thoroughly succeeded. The task was evidently too hard for 
it, and its intervention by compulsory methods, which were intended 
to provide a certain guarantee for success, has not proved altogether 
affective for good. ‘ 

' . The first very striking shortcoming to be noticed is the compara- 
tive smallness of the number of those drawn into this large but 
needlessly tight-meshed net, The first<principle accepted was that 
of compulsion. Yet here are, in spite of. fines, and of control, and 
of ‘penal processes mounting up some months ago to something like 
10,000, ont of abont. 15,500,000 persons liable in the Empire only 
11,200,000 actually. insured. If the higher figure stated—-which I 
take from an Oppositicnist journal—-be questioned, I have other 
material at hand for making it good; and in nearly all districts which 
I have visited—barring such exceptionally favoured ones as Berlin 
and the Kingdom of Saxony——I have been made to hear from officials 
in charge of the administration of the Act the same sad tale of 
shirking and elusion. Foar million three hundred thousand persons 
not insuring, that means a loss every, year of 88,366,000 marks= 
£1,918,800. Even supposing that, thanks to quite unaccountable mis- 
calculation—which fixes, for instance, the annual figure for disable- 
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ments in Berlin at 8000 in the place of about 250 actual 
these short figures should not signify that fature generatio 
have to make good the deficit occurring at present, they 
mean that out of every four employers and labourers one i 
paying no insurance, and that to that extent one-fourth of n 
productive power enjoys unfair exemption from taxation to the 
of the remainder. That very partial result was not by any means 
what the Government looked for or intended. It expected the 
insurance to be welcomed as a benefit, not resented as a tax, and 
evidently anticipated a general rush to the insurance offices rather 
than a hanging back, or it would not have passed such remarkably 
stringent rules of limitation on insurance, which give rise to not a 
little confusion. 

The entire mechanism of the measure was go contrived as in theory 
to make failure of insurance almost an impossibility. Advisedly was 
the duty of insurance put upon employers, It was thought that gelf- 
interest would lead the labonrers to see that the rules laid down for their 
advantage were complied with. The labourers do not appear to have 
cared one jot about it. In the earlier stages of the operation of the 
measure I am assured on official authority that they went so far in 
evidencing their disgust aa openly to tear up their cards, when handed 
to them by their employers, fully stamped as they were, and to fling 
the pieces at the employers’ feet. Where not effectively compelled, 
they still shirk insurance in every conceivable way. Upon its be- 
coming known that a ‘‘ controller” has made his appearance in a 
parish, the stock of stamps previously unasked for is often sold ont 
at a rush, showing how the duty of insurance had been previously 
evaded. The number of persons insured has actnally decreased 
from 1891 to 1892, instead of increasing—in Upper Bavaria by as 
many as correspond to £9000 of premiums; that is, probably, about 
26,000 persons——because people found out that they might break the 
law with impunity. In Posen the decrease has been less marked, 
but still it amounts to something like 7000 or 8000 persons. Only in 
some particularly well administered districts, such as the Kingdom of 
Saxony, has control proved really effective, thanks to a larger staff of 
officers employed—of course, at additional cost. The same eafeguard 
is now to be applied elsewhere. A larger staff of controllers is to 
be brought into the field to drive labourers to the insurance offices. 
That will add to the expense ; but somehow insurance is to be enforced. 

Here is a plain confession of failure, traceable not to a miscarriage 
ef method only. Errors of method may have aggravated the evil, and 
very probably they have done so. The want of intelligible proportion 
between payments and benefita, the huge districts assigned to one 
office—except in Bavaria and some of the-smaller states, causing irri-. 
tating delays, making decisions calling for appeal almost a necessity, 
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ering generally with efficient administration, no doubt are 
able for their share of the mischief. But in the main the 
on is one of principle. The. unsatisfactory result means that, 


have to be driven into insurance by sheer irresistible force, even 
when, as is the cass among agrioultaral labourers, whose premiums 
are paid for-them by their employers, insurance costa them nothing at 
all except a little trouble and vigilance. They are as yet very poor poli- 
tical economista, They do not yet realise that the 50s. per year which 
“ the State” contributes towards each pension really comes out of their 
own pockets, being the amount of their own taxes paid back after 
deduction of the cost of administration. But their natural feeling 
rebels against being coerced into providence. The unpopularity of 
the “‘ sticking” is not a fatal objection. That is merely a convenient 
pretext put forward. Savings’ banks depositors are very glad to 
“stick” stamps on their shilling carde. In Saxony, in Wirtemberg, 
in Baden, where the “sticking” is done by public officers, people 
avow no objection whatever toit. It may very well be that the outcry 
against “ sticking” is deliberately encouraged by the party who desire 
the whole burden to be put upon’the income-tax. Because it is known 
—-President Badiker told me so himself—thatif working men were to 
be exempted from paying a premium—if, for instance, the entire 
insurance were to be put upon employers, the “sticking” would become 
unnecessary. There is no disguising the fact that what keeps the 
labourers back is not the unpopularity of the method, but their aversion 
to the principle of compulsion. 

This is a doubly serious matter, since there can be no question— 


evidence from all quarters agrees upon that point—that the introduc- - 


tion of compulsion has already very seriously, dangerously, impaired 
the disposition to self-help and the provident spirit among these same 
. labouring classes: Even zealous administrators under the Act have 
made no secret of this tome; and one of mon presiding over a very 
š populous and important district, a gentleman* generally regarded as 
an authority on the subject, emphasised it particularly, and avowed 
to me’ that the result had made it clear to him that the only method 
of old age insurance to be applied with good and salutary effect to the 
working classes is the voluntary method. In fact, in the teeth of 
serious difficulties standing in the way, he spon himself altogether 
in favour of a return to voluntaryism. 

Now this runs entirely counter to what the Government either 
intended or expected. As has been explained, their object was, not 
to repress self-help and individual effort, but, on the contrary, to stimu- 
late them by a preminm offered. The principle of State interference 
adopted, with compulsion and penalties employed to enforce it, has 
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e Commune of Wodllnzach, in 
out of money so obtained. The Saxon 
ikewige advances money for the construction 
ings, of convalescent homes for poor people, and 
philanthropic undertakings. By this means some, at 
f the money accumulated is restored to useful employment. 
the main, the insurance reserve remains idle—a standing 
tation to Governments to lay their hands upon, as the French 
roment under Napoleon III. laid its hands upon, the Savings 
"moneys. It is a temptation to the raising of popular demands 
be turned to accountin the game of politica for larger concessions. 
Moreover, wherever there is a mass of money, of course there is an 
ocoasion for strife and jealousy. I find that provincial officers are 
very much afraid lest Berlin should step in and draw all their cash, 
which might be useful to it for many purposes, into its own treasury, 
degrading the provincial ‘departments to mere receiving offices. 
And in the non-Prussian States not a little jealousy is evinced on 
the same score. That is one of the reasons which account for the 
prevalence of the “‘ particularism ” complained of at Berlin in respect 
of this matter. The large employers do not stand alone in their 
demand that the divided, half self-governed administrations should 
be absorbed into:'one great Government office. But the federated 
Governments would never listen to such a proposal. Here is a source 
of danger of a fresh kind. To some extent, no doubt, this unprofit- 
able accumulation of money might be avoided, if a system of annual 
assessment, just sufficiently assuring the outgoings of each twelve- 
wonth, were substituted for the system of premiums. However, not 
only do Ministers object, as did Herr von Boetticher the other day in 
Parliament, that, such substitution would materially add to the cost of 
collection, but the Central Department also appears to hold that the 
machinery would thereby be rendered even more ponderous and un- 
wieldy than it is—too ponderous, in fact, to be any longer workable. 
The raising of the funds by assessment is particularly deprecated in the 
official “ Begründung,” as increasing the expense in after years, when a 
larger number of pensions will’ become payable, to such an extent as 
‘to make the insurance seriously oppressive and really intolerable. 

The question naturally suggests itself: How is German old age 
insurance likely to fare in the future?’ One may well ask. The 
authorities have thus far very fair figures to show as a result. But the 
parties whom the Act was introduced to propitiate are not satisfied. 
Demands are held back for a time, but they are kept in readiness for 
bringing forward with all the greater force. Administrators them- 
selves are painfully aware of shortcomings which somehow must be 
set right. There are some who recommend a return to the purely 
voluntary principle. But is that possible? Most people think not. 
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entirely frustrated this excellent 
even that semi-voluntary insurance fo 
which was indeed invited and encouraged——n 
rather higher premium, of unqualified persons, such as 
and of persons actually insured, but having become 
advancement to a higher income, has mpenned in practi 
letter. 

Here is & miscarriage which constitutes a serious 5 Saw indeed.. 
however highly the compulsory insurance even of a good many milli 
of toilers may be rated, that result can be esteemed but a very 
compensation for the abiding weakening of the spirit of self-help; the 
repression of a natural disposition to voluntary effort, which constitute 
the best spring and stimulus of productive industry, more particularly 
in a country which is bound to look for ita Well-being to an advance 
in the scale of production. 

. I may add that there is very little evidence of the insurance having 
brought the country any nearer to that “social peace ” which was 
one of the great inducements held out to Parliament for its acoeptance 
of the Act. ə Accident Insurance is affirmed to have success- 
fully allayed gome jealousy, alike between masters and men and 
between rival trades. The Old Age Insurance Act can as yet boast 
no such triumph. Wherever circumstances favour differences, 
masters and men are still just as much at loggerheads as before. 
And it is much to be apprehended that if the Act had gained the 
men’s good-will, as was intended, such ill-feeling as exists would even 
have been intensified. For the Act brings the interests of employers 
and employed, not into harmony, but rather into opposition. 

It remaing to note a rather serious’ incidental drawback in the 
effects of the Act. All ‘this huge store of money amassed, which 
makes such a splendid show in the returns, is really withdrawn from 
productive employment in a country which does not suffer from a” 
plethora of capital. Some provincial administrators have pomted this 
out to me with emphatic regret. As a rule, the money is invested in 
Government or other publio securities, which helps to improve the 
credit of the bodies so favoured, but does not in the least assist pro- 
duction. Some provincial chiefs have found means of counteracting ` 
this effect to a very small extent. Landesrath Knobloch, of Posen, 
lends out ingnrance money to “ District Savings Banks ”’—~commmnal, 
go to speak, or county institutions, which are allowed considerable 
latitude in the disposal of their funds. They lend them out on mort- 
gage, and even on personal security. In Bavaria, Saxony, Baden, 
and some other minor States, thé Insurance. Departmenta loan their ` 
funds,.to those Gemeinden—parish councila—which, under an Act 
something’ like twenty years old, enjoy pretty ample powera of local 
self-government, including the privilege of borrowing—even the rural: 
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ent would involve far. more ‘substantial 
A not ask our old folk to be dontént.with £5 or 
-could not administer guch an Aot at the cost of. only 2 
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Epplication , ad - Berlin has limited ie ateoed > We could 
' appeals on.claitip ‘to the Department itself as a supreme tril 
could. :pot : cry’ - off” from By correct swaths nearer) One| 
ratified By oup. acceptance of premiums, We should pre 
. limit our Act to old age insurance only, whioh im pipet 
, greater portion Of the insurgnoe here, considered as effec 
Germanys but even so, we should have to raise more aa a Statb s 

than 26 000, 000 a year, and more yearly: in ‘taxation or acçamu, 

of capital than what would correspond: to the ` 250,000,000" 

being aindased in, Germany. . . What’ the cost’ might grow tò whe 
political” qrisis . happened to give an ‘exceptional value to ‘votes 

' point from which’ there would ‘be “no possibility of receding, tl 
could be no telling. “On, ‘the whole, it is to bè feared, in’ spite 

/ ite imposing show of figures, and ‘such social--benefita as no do: 
j have been secured, but asare surely attainable by other. mea 
_ the ‘German experiment cannot be reckoned an unqualified succe 

i ` and our own -advocates of old age- pension gre not likely to deri 
overmuch encourkgement from its resulta. 

. son ; Henry W. WoLp. 





















of contraots, it is tied 
perfectly just,” remarked 
Germany, “bot we cannot now 
we are pledged to it. ` And all. that’ 
ita defects till it becomes as perfect 
pat avowal should be enough ‘to, mak 
ommitting themselves to a. course 
‘application of the Act no doubt- there’ 
een given notice of. There will be farther. 
ot still more unpopular. The limite of the : 
go as to make application more general. There are 
yea to’ make the measure efficient. But; in fheir gen 
what direction are all such changes likely fo tend? «Th 
nly one answer to that. „Iu making itself .“‘ paternally’ 
ble for the welfare of the working classes, the Government. 
into responsibilities to wbich it ia likely to be: held! with 
igour than it appeara to have anticipated. Qnoe it adopted 
inciple of compulsion it deliberately put the end of a’ powerful 
into the hands of those who claim insurance for all, which is 
to be used to good effect. If it compels, and goes on com- 
hg more, as is now promised, that large army of voters whom it 
pals will be entitled to something in return. It has deliberately 
jen them to look to the State and not to themselves. There are 
wanting men who know how to draw .a logical inference, and 
enever a time comes when votes command the political. market, 
ht inference threatens to he drawn, in: practice with telling force. - 
owever little the benefit offered may be ‘esteemed: now, every \ 
hproach to the Socialistio ideal of “no premiums and pensions to- 

very one” threatens in times of extitement to make a popular cry 

md command votes at. the polls. Even official opinion is not unpre- 

ared for an advance towards this goal, I have found men among 

he administrators of the Act who frankly put the question: “ Why 

should productive capital be made alone liable for what is recog- 

nised as a common good, benefiting the whole community? Why 

should other capital escape?” That is a sensible approach to the 
Socialist demand of “payment out of income-tax.” Indeed, once it j 
abandoned the voluntary. principle, it has’ become clear that the 
Government deliberately placed itself upon an inclined plane, upon 

which, contrary to the rules of gravity, it expected to be able to make- 

> stand midway. With ite great executive power it may accomplish 

his for very much longer than Governments in more constitutional 

States could hope to do. But in spite of its powerful clinch, in. 
bourse of time natural forces are bound to make themselves felt, and: 
pdvance is really possible only in one direction, and that the directiom 
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